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PREFACE. 


Although  the  physical  geography,  mineralogy  and  natural  history 
of  the  distant  and  mountainous  parts  of  Russia  have  been  well  illustrated, 
from  the  days  of  Pallas  and  Hermann  to  those  of  Humboldt  and  Rose, 
the  true  geological  structure  of  the  country,  particularly  of  her  great  flat 
regions,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  developed.  We  need  not  now 
enumerate  all  those  persons  who  have  recently  offered  contributions  to- 
wards this  object ; but  we  must  specially  notice  the  early  efforts  of  our 
precursor  Strangways,  who,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 822,  after  minutely 
describing  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  prepared  a short  general 
memoir  on  Russia  in  Europe  ; and  essaying  the  first  sketch  of  a geolo- 
gical map  of  that  great  portion  of  the  empire,  endeavoured  to  place  its 
various  rock  masses  in  relation  to  their  equivalents  in  England.  This 
enterprising  effort  did  not,  indeed,  result  in  determining  the  true  suc- 
cession of  the  strata  ; for  no  geologist  had  paved  the  way  by  any  clas- 
sification of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  deposits,  of  which  the  North 
of  Russia  is  almost  exclusively  composed,  according  to  their  superpo- 
sition and  imbedded  organic  remains.  Viewed,  however,  as  the  first 
attempt  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  large,  undulating  regions, 
necessarily  most  obscure  from  being  covered  over  with  much  detritus, 
the  map  of  Strangways  is  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration 
from  those  who  were  destined  to  follow  him. 
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After  this  effort,  some  years  elapsed  before  the  geological  school  of 
St.  Petersburgh  began  to  participate  in  the  forward  movement  which  the 
study  of  organic  remains  had  produced  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
first  signs  of  advance  are  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  M.  Eichwald  and 
M.  Pander  on  the  fossils  of  the  Baltic  governments  and  the  environs  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  But  notwithstanding  these  publications,  the  utmost 
doubt  and  confusion  prevailed  respecting  the  geological  relations  and 
succession  of  the  different  rock  masses.  No  one  had  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  general  project  of  Strangways  ; nor  even  had  any  one  then 
observed,  that  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  of 
Russia  were  the  oldest  in  which  remains  of  organic  life  could  be  traced, 
and  were  overlaid  by  other  groups  charged  with  distinct  fossil  con- 
tents. Nor  w'as  any  sort  of  connection  traced  between  the  various 
strata.  The  red-coloured  deposits  of  Novogorod,  Lithuania  and  Cour- 
land,  for  example,  were  still  considered  to  belong  to  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, chiefly  because  they  contained  rocks  of  gypsum  and  springs  of 
salt ; whilst  their  most  striking  fossil  reliquiae  were  said  to  be  bones  of 
Saurians  and  Chelonian  reptiles.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  coal-beds 
might  be  looked  for  beneath  such  red  deposits,  and  the  correct  determi- 
nation of  their  age  became,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  Russia. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘ Silurian  System’  first  dispelled  this  confusion. 
In  that  work  Mr.  Murchison  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  Russian 
organic  remains  described  by  Pander  must  be  the  equivalents  of  those 
which  occurred  in  certain  lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  British  Isles  ; 
and,  by  studying  its  pages,  Russian  geologists  at  once  saw,  that  the  red 
strata  immediately  surmounting  their  Silurian  strata  were  characterized, 
as  in  the  British  Isles,  by  certain  fishes  (among  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  the  Holoptychius  nobUhnnuis),-^ t\ie  very  forms,  in  fact,  that 
until  then  they  had  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  reptiles  and  tortoises. 
The  inference,  indeed,  was  so  evident,  that  M.  von  Buch,  who  had  not 
visited  the  country,  but  to  whom  its  fossils  had  been  sent,  speedily 
communicated  to  Mr.  Murchison  his  conviction,  that  Russia,  when 
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properly  worked  out,  would  be  found  to  contain  the  same  succession 
of  palaeozoic  deposits  as  had  been  described  in  the  Silurian  region  of 
England  and  Wales.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Murchison  resolved  to 
visit  Russia,  and  fairly  to  test,  whether  the  British  palaeozoic  classifica- 
tion would  be  found  equally  true  over  a vast  area,  in  which,  since  few 
or  no  igneous  rocks  were  known,  the  history  of  succession  might,  he 
hoped,  be  read  off  in  a very  perfect  and  unbroken  manner.  Having  in 
the  meantime  unravelled  the  structure  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in 
company  wuth  his  friends  Professor  Sedgwick  and  M.  de  Venieuil,  he 
invited  the  latter  (whose  acquaintance  with  the  specific  distinctions  of 
the  ancient  mollusca  is  so  w'ell  known)  to  join  him  in  a geological 
survey  of  Russia. 

To  invade  Russia,  however,  as  unassisted  geologists,  with  mere  ham- 
mers and  compasses,  w'ould  have  proved  but  a fruitless  mission,  had  not 
the  countenance  of  the  Imperial  Government  been  obtained.  This  was 
secured  through  the  very  friendly  intervention  of  Baron  de  Brumiow, 
His  Imperial  Majesty’s  representative  at  the  Court  of  London,  who, 
exhibiting  a generous  feeling  for  the  advancement  of  science,  strongly 
recommended  the  undertaking  to  the  protection  of  his  Sovereign. 

Arriving  in  the  Neva  iu  the  early  summer  of  1840,  Mr.  Murchison  and 
M.  de  Verneuil  were  previously  assured  of  profiting  by  the  aid  of  their 
friend  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf,  w'ho  having  been  appointed  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  internal 
governments,  had  begged  them  to  unite  with  him,  and  had  further 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  two  able  naturalists,  the  Count  A.  von  Key- 
serling  and  Professor  Blasius ; thus  hoping  that  his  tour  might  afford 
many  interesting  results  besides  those  immediately  connected  with  its 
object.  With  these  associates,  the  first  researches  w'ere  commenced  in 
the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Volkof 
and  Siass  ; and  they  w'ere  followed  by  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Onega  and  the  environs  of  Petrozavodsk.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  zeal  and  assistance  of  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf,  it  was  not  possible 
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that  geologists,  having  one  continuous  and  special  object,  could  long  con- 
tinue to  act  in  concert  with  ati  expedition  mainly  devoted  to  statistical 
inquiry', — a difficulty  which  had,  indeed,  been  foreseen  by  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Count  de  Cancrine,  under  whose  auspices  the 
arrangement  had  been  made,  and  whose  executive  officer  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  General  Tcheffkine,  had  selected 
Lieutenant  Koksharof,  an  intelligent  young  mineralogist,  to  attend  the 
English  and  French  geologists.  At  Vitegra,  then,  Mr.  Murchison  and 
M.  de  Verneuil  took  leave  of  the  expedition  of  the  Baron  A.  von  Meyen- 
dorf,  and  thence  travelled  to  Archangel,  the  edges  of  the  WHiite  Sea, 
Pinega,  &c.,  whence  they  ascended  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Dwina 
to  Ustiug- Veliki,  in  the  heart  of  the  government  of  Vologda*.  Meeting 
with  their  other  friends  at  that  town,  the  parties  again  separated.  Mr. 
Murchison,  after  making  a verj'  wide  circuit  through  Vologda,  by  Tchere- 
povetz,  and  round  to  Yaroslavl  and  Kostroma,  once  more  joined  Baron 
von  Meyendorf  at  the  latter  place.  They  descended  the  Volga  together 
to  Jurievetz,  where  they  parted,  and  only  casually  met  again  in  Moscow; 
the  English  and  French  geologists  having  in  the  meantime  visited  Nijny 
Novogorod,  Murom,  Jelatma,  Kacimof,  lliaizan  and  Kolomna. 

Returning  northw'ards  by  Moscow,  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  de  Vemeuil 
were  enabled  to  correct  some  previous  errors  respecting  the  geological 
equivalents  of  the  chief  rocks  around  that  metropolis,  and  to  show, 
that  instead  of  belonging  to  the  Oolitic  series,  as  had  been  surmised, 
they  were  of  Carboniferous  age,  and  w'ere  surmounted  by  Jurassic  shales. 
Finally,  an  examination  of  some  deep  recesses  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  .the 
southeiTi  edges  of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  banks  of  small  rivers  between 

> See  Barou  A.  too  Meyendorf's  imtructivc  atatisUcal  map  of  Russia,  which  resulted  from  thU  surrey. 
German  edition,  M.  Schropp  and  Co..  Berlm. 

* Professor  Blasius  having  been  taken  ill  at  Ustiug,  Count  Keyseriing  kindly  resolved  u]>ou  remaining 
with  bU  friend,  'fbeir  operations  were  thereby  much  interfered  with,  and  their  exploration  of  the 
country  south  and  west  of  Moscow  was  retarded  till  long  after  the  snow  fell.  Count  Keyseriing  deve- 
loped some  results  of  hts  observutiuDs  in  memoirs  read  before  the  Moscow  Natural  History  Society,  and 
Professor  Blaaius  has  since  published  a sketch  of  his  travels.  Brunswick,  under  the  title  of  **  Reisc  im 
Europseischen  Ruesland,  1844.** 
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Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburgh,  confirmed  on  another  parallel  the 
conclusions  they  had  arrived  at  by  their  north-ca.stern  traverses,  of  a 
general  ascending  succession  of  deposits  from  the  Silurian  on  the  north, 
to  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  Moscow ; and  convinced  them  that  those 
two  systems  were  clearly  separated  from  each  other  by  a full  develop- 
ment of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  abundantly  charged  with  ichthyolites  as 
in  Scotland,  and  containing  also  many  of  the  same  species  of  shells  as  in 
Devonshire  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

Through  these  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  Colonel  Helmersen  and 
his  associates  in  the  Valdai  Hills  and  around  Pskoff  and  Dbrjiat,  the 
chief  physical  relations  of  these  palfeozoic  rocks  of  the  northern  and 
central  provinces  were  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Murchison  exhibited  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  a first  geological  sketch  map 
of  the  regions  examined,  and  read  a memoir  thereon  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Vemeuil  and  himself,  explaining 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  then  arrived. 

Shortly  afterwards  Professor  Eichwald  published  his  work  on  the 
Silurian  organic  remains  of  Esthonia' ; and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  Colonel  Helmersen,  grouping  together  all  the  information  ob- 
tained from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  researches,  produced  a small 
general  geological  map  of  Russia,  very  superior  to  any  one  which  had 
preceded  it.  But  although  a good  aperfu  of  the  true  succession  of  the 
older  palaeozoic  rocks  in  Russia  had  thus  been  obtained, — though  the 
volumes  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  had  laid  before  the  public  many 
materials  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  distant  and  important 
tracts, — though,  in  short.  Rose  was  then  preparing  to  publish  his  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  Ural  Chain, 
and  Dubois  de  Montpereux  had  already  given  a clear  geological  ensemble 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Crim;ea,  and  had  described  the  tertiary  strata  of 

* E^thUndt  Siluriache  SchicUten  System.  M.  Eichwaltl  obligiDgly  furnished  the  authors  wth  many 
Silurian  fossils. 
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Volhyilia  and  Podolia,  extensive  observations  were  yet  wanted  before 
any  well-grounded  attempt  could  be  made  to  propound  such  a general 
view  of  Russian  geological  classification  as  that  which  is  now  put 
forth.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  Count  de  Cancrine  laid 
before  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  a project  for  a well-combined  additional 
geological  survey  of  Russia,  which  being  api)roved  of  by  the  Emperor, 
a communication  was  made  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  that  Minister,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  sendees  of  M.  de  Verneuil  and  himself. 
Under  these  high  auspices,  the  researches  of  these  geologists  were  re- 
sumed early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  when,  travelling  overland  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  they  united  with  their  friend  Count  Keyserling,  and  made 
fresh  ob.servations  in  the  Governments  of  Wilna,  Courland,  Livonia  and 
Esthonia. 

On  their  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh',  Ills  Imperial  Majesty  received 
the  foreign  travellers  in  so  marked  and  cordial  a manner,  and  with  such 
expressions  of  confidence  in  their  renewed  efforts,  that  they  felt  doubly 
anxious  to  acquit  themselves  with  credit  of  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken. 

Count  Keyserling  had  now  been  formally  named  one  of  the  same 
geological  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  Koksharof  was  again  appointed 
to  accompany  it  Tlius  organized,  the  general  plan  was  devised  by 
which  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  parti- 
cularly the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz,  were  to  be  examined, — a plan  in 
which  General  Tcheffkine  took  the  most  lively  interest,  and  in  preparing 
w’hich  he  manifested  the  greatest  intelligence,  friendliness  and  zeal. 

Previously  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  imbued  with  the  same 
geological  animus,  the  little  force  first  made  some  explorations  to  the 
south  of  Moscow  (Tula,  Kaluga,  Serpukhoff,  Kolomna,  &c.),  and  then 


> Mr.  Murchison  must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  on  thU  occasion,  his  poaition  at  St.  Petersburgh 
was  rendered  most  agreeable  through  the  friendly  support  of  the  Marquu  of  Clanricardc.  then  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  that  during  former  and  subsequent  vUits  he  experienced  the  kindest  attention 
from  the  Hon.  John  Bloomfield,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy. 
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dividing  into  two  companies  proceeded  to  Kazan  by  different  routes, 
the  one  by  Arzamas  and  Simbirsk,  the  other  by  Nijny  Novogorod. 
Separating  in  this  way  for  short  periods,  and  meeting  at  given  points 
to  combine  new  observations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge  was  nearly  doubled,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
labour  of  nearly  tw'o  summers  were  thus  concentrated  in  one.  The  vast 
cupriferous  regions  to  the  east  of  Kazan  and  around  Perm  being  first 
explored,  the  Ural  Mountains  w'ere  crossed  and  re-crossed  on  seven 
different  parallels,  between  60°  and  54°  north  latitude  ; the  one  party 
examining  the  European,  the  other  the  Asiatic  flanks  of  the  chain, — 
the  latter  occasionally  advancing  into  the  flat  regions  of  Siberia. 

Returning  westwards  from  the  environs  of  Orenburg',  Mr.  Murchison 
and  M.  de  Venieuil  retraversed,  in  its  greatest  width,  the  southern  and 
central  part  of  the  vast  cupriferous  country,  the  strata  occupying  which 
they  again  studied  in  detail,  and  thus  became  enabled  to  classify  and 
connect  them  wuth  the  inferior  systems.  In  the  meantime  Count  Key- 
serling  journeyed  over  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  between  Orenburg 
and  Astrakhan,  visiting  by  the  way  the  isolated  Mount  Bogdo ; whilst 
the  northern  division  were  travelling  over  the  banks  of  the  Volga  from 
Samara  to  Sarepta,  there  tracing  the  relations  of  the  carboniferous, 
Jurassic,  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  steppes  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, the  mouth  of  the  Don,  and  the  edges  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  being 
skirted,  with  a view  of  examining  the  peculiar  tertiary  limestone  of  the 
southern  steppes,  a month  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  car- 
boniferous region  of  the  Donetz,  from  whence  the  expedition  returned  to 
Moscow,  again  moving  on  two  lines  of  observation,  the  one  by  Kharkof, 
Kursk  and  Orel,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  Voroneje. 

It  was  then  that,  having  finally  worked  out  and  compared  the  chief 
results  of  the  labours  of  his  friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Murchison  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  name  Permian,  as  applied  to  the  youngest 

* Tbe  deep  obligations  of  the  authors  to  General  Perorski,  then  Governor- General  of  Orenburg,  and 
to  the  other  authorities  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  are  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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of  the  paljEOZoic  systems,  and  explained  the  classification  implied 
thereby,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim. 
Subsequently  at  St.  Petersburgh  he  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  friends 
and  himself,  a report  upon  the  whole  survey  to  His  Excellency  the 
Count  de  Cancrine.  Tliis  report,  with  an  improved  map  and  a general 
section  across  Russia  from  south  to  north  (those  which  in  an  improved 
state  now  appear  in  PI.  VI.),  was  shortly  after  laid  before  the  Emperor, 
■when  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty  not  only  received  the  travellers  with  his  ac- 
customed kindness,  honouring  them  with  his  wannest  thanks  and  special 
marks  of  his  favour*,  but  further  assured  them  that  he  considered  their 
labours  to  he  of  great  importance  to  his  country. 

And  here  the  authors  must  observe,  that  their  efforts  could  have  had 
no  such  result,  if  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  had  not  been  admirably  put 
into  execution  under  the  directions  of  his  enlightened  minister  the  Count 
de  Cancrine,  and  by  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  General  Tcheff- 
kine  in  his  department  of  the  Imperial  Corps  of  .Mines.  Nor  can  they 
omit  to  notice  their  obligations  to  Colonel  Helmersen  for  his  good  advice 
concerning  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  which  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
familiar.  To  these  and  numerous  other  kind  friends,  both  in  the  Russian 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  particularly  to  many  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Corps  of  Mines,  as  well  as  to  various  authors  who  have  assisted 
them  in  different  auxiliary'  departments  of  science,  they  will,  in  the  course 
of  this  'work,  have  other  opportunities  of  expressing  their  obligations. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  more  definite  conclusions,  the  authors  explained 
their  matured  general  views  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  the 
subsequent  winter,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  preparation  of 
the  present  w'ork,  which  in  the  summer  of  1842  was  brought  into  a 
systematic  plan,  during  a visit  which  Count  Keyserling  and  M,  de  Ver- 


1 Thia  surrey  having  been  carried  out  under  the  special  orders  and  protection  of  the  Emperor,  the  foreign 
geologists  who  were  fully  accredited  to  the  governors  and  chief  officers  of  the  provinces,  were  substan* 
tially  and  virtually  "pro  h&c  vice*’  in  the  Russian  service;  and  for  such  gratuitous  service  they  were 
honoured  by  marks  of  HU  Imperial  Majesty’s  satisfaction. 
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neuil  paid  to  England.  As  it  advanced,  however,  Mr.  Murchison  per- 
ceived, that  though  well-grounded  in  the  great  features  of  classification, 
further  researches  in  the  field  were  called  for,  before  the  design  could 
be  satisfactorily  executed.  Aware  that  his  colleague  Count  Keyserling 
had  resolved  to  explore  during  the  following  year  (1843)  the  almost 
untrodden  regions  of  north-eastern  Russia,  watered  by  the  great  river 
Petchora,  he  naturally  sought  to  defer  the  publication  until  that  survey 
should  be  completed ; since  many  original  geographical  and  geological 
features  must  in  that  way  be  obtained — features  now,  for  the  first  time, 
correctly  delineated  upon  their  map,  and  which  exhibit  the  previously 
unknown  Timan  Range  stretching  to  the  icy  sea  through  a region  in- 
habited only  by  Samoyedes,  and  a great  portion  of  it  beyond  the  limits 
of  arboreal  vegetation.  MTiilst,  therefore.  Count  Keyserling  was  thus 
occupied  in  such  north-eastern  wilds,  Mr.  Murchison  revisited  several 
parts  of  Germany,  exploring  many  tracts  which  he  had  not  previously- 
seen,  more  correetly  to  determine  the  true  relations  of  their  palaeozoic 
deposits  to  those  of  the  British  Isles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  of 
Russia  on  the  other ; his  principal  object  being  to  define  with  greater 
accuracy  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Poland  and  those  edges  of  the 
Carpathians  which  border  upon  the  Russian  empire. 

Another  year  passed  over,  and  the  work  was  already  considerably 
advanced,  both  as  respeeted  this  first  or  English  volume,  and  the  second 
or  French  volume,  in  which  the  chief  organic  remains  are  described  by 
M.  E.  de  Vemeuil*.  But  still  it  was  felt,  that  without  a survey  of  the 
Scandinavian  rocks  which  form  the  north-western  girdle  of  Russia,  the 
book  would  necessarily  be  incomplete ; and  accordingly  the  summer  of 
1844  was  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Tliis  last  journey  has,  indeed,  been 
even  more  productive  of  valuable  knowledge  than  was  anticipated ; for 

^ In  1S43,  M.  de  Verneuil,  accompanied  by  Vicomte  d’Arcbiac,  examined  the  palseozoic  rocks  of 
Normandy,  Brittany,  &c..  with  a view  to  general  conclusions  and  results;  and  in  1844  a severe  attack 
of  illnesa  alone  prevented  his  joining  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  examination  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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it  has  not  merely  shown  a close  agreement  of  the  older  palaeozoic  or  pro- 
tozoic  strata  of  Norway  and  Sweden  with  the  contemporaneous  group 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  by  its  actual  superposition  to  still  older 
crystalline  rocks  void  of  all  traces  of  organic  life,  has  given  the  authors 
a clear  base  hue  wherewith  to  connect  and  from  whence  to  trace  their 
whole  ascending  scries  of  Russian  sedimentary  deposits. 

This  excursion  to  Norway  and  Sweden  (where  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  Baron  Berzelius  and  Professors  Keilhau  and  Lbven  Mr.  Murchison 
obtained  access  to  every  collection)  has  not  only  been  advantageous  to 
paleeozoic  classification,  but  has  also  been  highly  serviceable  in  develop- 
ing some  prominent  features  of  the  great  Scandinavian  drift  that  covers 
such  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  naturally  occupies  many  of  the  subsequent  pages'. 

Revisiting  afterwards  St.  Petersburgh,  Mr.  Murchison  jiersonally  com- 
municated with  Count  Keyserling  on  the  subject  of  the  Petchora  and 
Timan  country,  and  at  the  same  time  examined  some  newly-discovered 
natural  relations  of  the  strata  not  distant  from  the  capital*.  He  also 
derived  some  important  additional  knowdedge  from  M.  Pander,  M.  Worth, 
('olonel  Helmersen,  M.  Khanikoff  and  other  friends. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  geological  maps  of  Russia  in  Europe  and 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  attemptitig  to  classify  upon  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a sound  general  basis,  the  various  deposits  of  so  vast  a ter- 
ritory, the  authors  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  their  brother  geologists, 


' The  complete  examination  of  these  must  interesting  countries  was  incompatible  with  the  publication 
of  n work  on  Russia ; but  having  been  graciously  honoured  with  an  invitation  from  tlic  King  of  Sweden 
Mild  Norway  to  revisit  them.  Mr.  Murcliison  has  the  full  intention  of  doing  so,  w'ith  the  pro^iiect  of  being 
once  more  aecompanietl  by  M.  de  Vcrneuil. 

• On  this  occasion  Mr.  Murchison  was  the  bearer  of  n medal  struck  in  England,  in  honour  of  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Hiis  medal  is  executed  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Wyon  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  is  represented  in  the  mcduliiua  which  accompanies  the  dedication  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  7*he  inscription  on  the  reverse  will,  it  is  ho]>ed,  be  equally  gratifying  to  all  loyal 
persons  in  both  countries.  During  this,  as  in  former  visits,  Mr.  Murchison  had  strong  reasons  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Count  A.  vuu  OrlufT  fur  the  kindest  support,  and  he  has  recently  been  informed  by  His 
Excellency  that  the  Emperot  had  cordially  accepted  the  medal. 
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towards  the  inaccuracies  of  detail  which  must  inevitably  accompany  such 
a first  outline  of  regions  which  they  traversed  rapidly  and  only  partially 
examined.  But  although  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a favourite 
science  their  ehief  end  was  to  test  the  truth  of  certain  broad  generaliza- 
tions, suggested  by  the  examination  of  other  countries,  they  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  their  labours  may  somewhat  aid  in  administering  to  the 
wants  of  their  kind  friends  in  Russia.  A government  which  controls 
the  power  and  rouses  the  latent  energies  of  so  great  a country,  is  ever 
desirous  to  know,  what  are  the  tracts  within  its  rule,  in  which  from 
their  structure  no  useful  minerals  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  acquainted  with  those  districts  wherein  such  sub- 
stances may  be  searched  for  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  Russia, 
in  truth,  stands  pre-eminently  in  need  of  correct  internal  exploration, 
and  to  no  country  can  the  revelations  of  the  geologist  be  of  higher 
importance.  Covered,  as  she  has  been,  with  magnificent  forests,  which 
have  hitherto  supplied  her  inhabitants  alike  with  .shelter  and  with  fuel* 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  (and  in  some  large  tracts  has  already 
arrived)  when  these  resources  will  no  longer  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
increasing  population,  daily  advancing  in  their  acquaintance  with  the 
comforts,  arts  and  manufactures  of  civilized  life.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a prudent  government  naturally  asks,  where  are  we  to  seek  for 
the  best  building-stones  and  limestones  for  constructing  new  edifices 
and  public  works?  Does  not  the  level  surface  of  our  land  naturally 
suggest  to  us  the  advantage  of  railroads  to  connect  our  chief  cities,  and 
is  it  not  an  important  iiujuiry  how'  these  great  national  objects  can  be 
best  effected  ? Where,  in  a word,  can  we  look  for  coal  to  further  our 
enterprises,  and  where  can  we  never  find  it  ? 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a few  of  the  most  obviously  important  econo- 
mical queries  to  which  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  reply ; and  the  extent 
to  which  such  questions  have  been  answered  will  be  seen  in  tbe  body 
of  the  first  volume.  To  their  ensuing  pages,  therefore,  the  authors 
must  now  refer ; though  in  the  meantime  they  may  assure  the  reader. 
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tliat  the  labours  they  have  encountered  have  been  infinitely  overpaid,  by 
the  pleasing  reflections  with  which  they  can  never  cease  to  dwell  upon 
the  hearty  hospitality  and  generous  support  of  all  classes  of  Russians. 

Recurring  to  that  distinctive  trait  of  national  Moscovite  character — 
a will  which  admits  of  no  obstacle — they  are  bound  to  record,  that  their 
own  impatient  “ forward  ” was  ever  cheerfully  responded  to  by  the 
Mojna  of  the  natives'.  With  this  talismanic  word  the  Russian  has, 
indeed,  raised  monuments  on  the  Moskva  and  the  Neva,  that  rival  the 
grandest  efforts  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Amidst  such  a people,  no  real  difficulty  could  be  experienced.  If  a 
bridge  were  broken,  it  seemed  rebuilt  by  magic.  Though  a river-bed 
was  dry,  the  travellers  beheld  it  converted,  as  if  miraculously,  into  a 
navigable  stream*.  Was  the  water  too  shallow,  then  did  the  athletic- 
peasants  cheerfully  lift  the  boats  over  rocks,  enlivening  their  progress 
with  a merry  carol.  Wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  no  murmur  escaped  these 
resolute  men,  and  mojna  was  their  only  cry. 

To  the  illustrious  Monarch,  then,  of  the  wide  realms  whose  structure 
they  attempt  to  describe,  and  to  all  His  loyal  subjects  with  whom  they 
held  communication,  the  authors  beg  once  more  to  express  their  sincere 
attachment  and  lasting  gratitude. 


* 'riiia  w<ml  tnojiui,  the  liter&l  translation  of  which  is,  It  is  possible,”  may  be  rendered  into  English 
by  the  colloquial  sailors’  phrase,  *' Ay,  ay.  sir.” 

* See  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Screbrianka  river,  p.  382. 

London,  April,  1845. 
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Suckovii,  var.  major,  iL  PL  D.  f.  1.  P. 

Lepidodeodron  dongatum,  ii.  FI.  C.  f.  6.  P. 

sp.  indetn  iL  PL  C.  f.  5.  P- 

Muscites  squamatus,  ii.  FI.  G.  f.  7*  O. 

Neuropteris  salicifolia,  ii.  PI.  6.  f.2.  P. 

' ■—  tenuifolia,  ii.  PL  B.  f.  S.  P. 

Ndggvratkia  cuneifolia,  ii  PL  A*  f.  3.  P. 

— expama,  ii.  PL  B.  f.  4-.  PI.  E.  P. 
Odontopteru  Puckeri,  U.  PI.  A.  f.  4.  PI.  F.  f.  3.  P. 

- - Permiensist  Ii.  PI.  A.  f.  1.  P. 

■ — — ■ Strogonovii,  ii.  PI.  C.  f.  1.  P« 

Palmacites  (Fruit),  ii.  PI.  D.  f.  2.  P. 

Pecoplerii  Gbpperfi,  IL  PI.  A.  f.  2.  PI.  F.  f.  1.  P. 

Wangenhcimi.  ii.  PI.  B.  f.  1.  PI.  F.  f.  2.  P. 

PtiTllites  Kitmitehensii,  ii.  PI.  G.  f.  1.  O. 

■ sp.  indetn  ii.  PL  G.  f.  2.  O. 

IHeropbjUum ^innum,  ii.  PI.  G.  f.4.  O. 

. ■ Afurthi*onianum»  ii.  PL  G.  f. 3, 5, 6 o.  O. 
Reussia  pectinata,  IL  PI.  G.  f.  6h.  O* 

Sphenopteris  erosa,  iL  PL  C.  f.  3.  P. 

tncerto,  ii.  PL  C.  f.  4.  P. 

lobata,  IL  PI.  C.  f.  2.  P. 

(Sp.  indeU),  iL  PL  D.  f.S.  P. 

POLYPARIA. 

Caninia  ibiciiia,?  L PI.  A,  f.  6.  C, 

Chetetes  Petropolitonus,  L FI.  A.  f.  10.  S. 

- radians,  L PI.  A.  f.  9.  C. 

Cdumnaria  sulcata,  L PL  A.  f.  1.  S. 
DipJhfj>hyUf*m  concinnum,  i.  PI.  A.  f.  4.  C. 
Lithodendron  annuiahtm,  L PI.  A.  f.  5.  C. 

co$taiut»j  L p.  598.  C> 

Lithostrorion  astroida,  L p.  607.  C. 
emarciatum,  L p.  603.  C. 

■ fioriforme,  L p.  609.  C. 

■ mammillare,  L p.  606.  C. 

Michelinia  ooaciiuio,  L PL  A.  f.  3.  C. 


Stenopora  crosso,  t.  PI.  A.  f.  12.  P. 

^’myero,  i.  PL  A.  f.  1 1.  P. 

Strombodea  (transverse  section),  L PI.  A.  f.  12.  C. 
Stjlastrsea  inoonfertaf  i.  PI.  A.  f.  2.  C. 

Tryplasma  (Cvathophyllum  sp.)  <BguabiHs,  i.  PI.  A. 
f.  7.  S.  aut  D.  ? 

— ' ■ articulata,  i.  PL  A.  f.  8.  S. 

TurbinoUa  centralis,  iL  PL  xliii.  f.  34.  Cret. 

FORAMIKIPIRA. 

Fusulina  cylindrica,  iL  PL  i.  f.  1.  C. 

Echinodbrmata. 

Cidarites  Rossicus,  iL  PL  i.  f.  2.  C. 

Cryptocrinitcs  Iscvis,  U.  PI.  L f.  4.  S. 
Cupreasocrinites  pentaporus,  iL  i.  f.  15.  $. 
Echino-encrlnites  angulosus,  U.  PL  L f.  6.  S. 

- - striatus,  IL  PI.  L f. 5.  et  xxvii.  f.  10.  8. 
Echino.#pha!ritesauranUum,  iL  PI.  i.  f.S.ct  xxviL  f.6. 8. 

Balticua,  ii.  PI.  L f.  9.  S. 

■"  pomuni,  iL  PI.  L f. 7.  S. 

— tes!!«latus,  ii.  PI.  xxviL  f.  7* 

Hemicosniites  pjrriformis,  ii.  PL  L f.S.  S. 

Cbl'stacba. 

Asaphua  expansus,  ii.  PI.  xxvii.  f.  13.  $. 

. ■ var.  comutus,  L 37*  S. 

Calymene  Fiacheri,  ii.  I*L  xxviL  f.  11.  S. 

Odini,  ii.  PL  xxvii.  f.  8.  S. 

Phillipsia  Eicbwaldi,  IL  PI.  xxvii.  f,  14.  C. 

Uralicot  ii.  H.  xxvii.  f,  16.  C. 

Bp.  ind.  ii.  PI.  xxvii.  f.  15.  C. 

Mollusca  Brachiopoda. 

Caprina  /^warienris,  iL  PI.  xliii.  f.  31-33.  Cret. 

I Cbonetes  rmaa.  ii.  PI.  XV.  f.  12.  D. 

' Choiietes  sarciiiulata,  u*  PI.  xv.  f.  10.  C.  P. 

I Crania  aiitiquissima,  U.  PI.  L f.  12.  S. 

I Loptsena  alternata.  ii.  PL  xiv.  f.6.  8. 

I aulla,  ii.  PI,  xiv.  f.  3,  D. 
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Laptaena  codvgxa,  \\.  PI.  xv.  f.  5.  S. 

■ deltoidea,  H.  PL  xiv,  f.  fl.  S. 

- deprwa,  ii.  PI.  xv.  f.  7.  S. 

Dutcrtrii,  ii.  PL  xiv.  f.  2,  4.  D. 

F'itcheriy  ii.  PI.  xr.  f.  6.  D. 

ffumboldti,  ii,  PI.  xiv.  f.  7.  S, 

- — imbrext  iL  PL  xv.  f.S.  S. 

oblonga,  U.  PI.  xv.  f.  2.  S. 

omaUf  ii.  PL  xv.  f.  8.  S. 

scricca,  iL  PL  xv.  f.  1.  S. 

— — ■■■'■  transversa,  ii.  PL  xv.  f.  4.  S. 

uralensis,  U.  PI.  xiv.  f.  1.  S. 

— — ? 8p.  indet.,  ii.  Pi.  xv.  f.  9.  D. 

Lingula  loDgiMima,  U.  1*L  i.  f.  10.  S. 

quadrats,  ii.  PL  L f.  10.  S. 

Magus  pumllua,  iL  PI.  xliiL  f.  27-30.  Cret. 

Obolus  (UnguUtGs)  ApolUnis,  IL  H.  xix.  f.  S.  S. 
Orbicula  Suchiit  u.  PI.  xix.  f.  ].  S. 

■■  ■ ■ reversa,  iL  PL  xix.  f.  2.  S. 

Orthift  adsccndans,  ii.  PL  xii.  f.S.  S. 

■■  anomala,  ii.  PI.  xii.  f.  2.  S. 

■-  araclinoidea,  U.  PL  x.  f.  18.  PI.  xL  f.  1.  C. 

Asmufit  iL  PL  x.  f,  17-  S. 

■ - ■ calligrauima,  iL  PI.  xUL  f.7.  S. 

■ ■ ■ , var.  orthambonitea,  ii.  PI.  xiii.  f.  8.  S. 

'•  — , var.  ovata,  iL  PL  xiii.  f.  9.  S. 

- ■ crenifltria,  iL  PL  xi.  f.  4.  D. 

— *•  elegaotula,  !L  PL  xiii.  f.S.  Pal.  (Sweden), 
i eximia,  iL  PI.  xL  f.2.  C. 

' extensa,  ii.  PI.  xiii.  f.  1 1.  S. 

• hrmipronitea,  iL  H.  xii.  f.  4.  S. 

iiiflcxa,  ii.  PL  xi.  f.  6.  S. 

luiiata.  iL  PI.  xiiL  f.  6.  Pal.  (Ural). 

- Micbelini,  ii.  PI.  xU.  f.  7*  PL  xiiL  f.  1.  C. 
moneta,  iL  PI.  xUi.  f.  10.  S. 

■ ' ' ■ ■ obtusa,  ii.  PL  xiii.  f.  13.  S. 

— • , var.  avtUana^  ii.  PI.  xiii.  f.  4. 

I , var.  cmineuB,  ii.  PL  xiii.  f.  14.  S. 

, var.  expansa,  ii.  PL  xiii.  f.  IS.  S. 

O/inmomi,  ii.  PI.  xi.  f.  3.  C. 

■ opercularis,  ii.  PI.  xiii.  f.  2.  D. 

■ ■ — parva,  var.  avf liana,  ii«  PL  xiii.  f.  3.  S. 
plana,  iL  PL  xi.  f.  7.  S. 

resupioata,  ii.  PL  xii.  f.S.  D. 

- . - ■ var.  striatula,  iL  PL  xii.  f.  6.  D. 

— setuicircularia,  ii.  PI.  xiii.  f.  12.  S. 

Vemeuili,  iL  PL  xi.  f.  8.  PI,  xii.  f.  1.  S. 


I Ortbia  Wanpenheimi,  iL  PL  xi.  f.  5.  P. 

I Pentamerua  Bathkiricut,  U.  I*L  vii.  f.  3.  S. 

I borealis,  iL  PL  vUL  f.  I . S. 

— conchidium,  ii.  PI.  viii.  f.  2.  8. 

■  galeatus,  iL  PL  viiL  f.  3.  S.  D. 

KnigbtiL  iL  PI.  vii.  f.  1,  S. 

VoffuUcus,  iL  PL  viL  f.  2.  S. 

Productus  Cancrini,  ii.  PI.  xvi.  f.  8.  et  xvili.  f.  7.  P* 

- "..  carbooarius,  iL  PL  xvL  f.  2.  C. 

costatus,  iL  PL  xv.  f.  IS.  C. 

■ Edelburgeosia,  ii.  PL  xviiL  f.  2.  C. 

■ giganleus,  ii.  PI.  xvi.  f.  12.  ct  xviL  f.2.  C. 

= gr)'phoidea,  ii.  PI.  xvi.  f.  7.  C. 

j Aorreseent,  iL  PI.  xviiL  f.  1.  P. 

Leptayi,  *L  PI.  xvi.  f.  4.  P. 

■ lobatus,  ii.  PI.  xvi.  f.  3.  et  xviii.  f.  8.  C. 

■ ■ — , var.  Martini,  ii.  I*L  xviiL  f.  9.  C. 

■ medusa,  ii.  PL  xviiL  f.6.  C. 

membranaceus,  ii.  PL  xv.  f.  1 1 . D. 

mcsolobus,  ii.  PL  xvi.  f.  10.  C, 

AlgfWiffi,  iL  n.  xviii.  f.  1 1.  C. 

- productoidea,  iL  PI.  xviiL  f.4.  D. 

- ■■■  puDctatus.  ii.  PI.  xviii.  f.  3.  C. 

— ' pu&tuloaua,  iL  PI.  xvi.  f.  1 1.  C. 

scabriculua,  ii.  PI.  xvi,  f.  5.  ct  xviii.  f.  5.  C. 

semireticulatuSfiLPLxvLf.l.etxviii.  f.lO.  C. 

striatus,  iL  PL  xviL  f.  1.  C. 

subaculeatus,  ii.  V\.  xvL  f.9.  D. 

teHut4iriafvt,  ii.  PI.  xvi.  f.  6.  C. 

— undatus,  ii.  PL  xv.  f.  IS.  C. 

Siphonotrcta  uuguiculnta,  ii.  PI.  L f.  13.  5L 

■ verrucosa,  u.  PL  L f.  14.  S. 

Spirifer  tequalis,  ii.  PI.  iL  f.6.  S. 

oequirostris,  IL  H.  ui.  f.  1.  S. 

, var.  deformata,  ii.  PI.  iii.  f.  2.  S. 

j Anosft^,  ii.  PI.  iv,  f.  3.  D. 

Archiaci,  iL  1*1.  iv.  f.  5.  D. 

Bla*ii,  ii.  PI.  vL  f.  9.  P. 

— ■ — ' chama,  U.  PI.  v.  f.  1.  S. 

— — crassus,  ii.  1*1.  vi.  f.  2.  C. 

currirosfris,  it.  PI,  vi.  f.  14.  P. 

dentatus,  iL  PL  iii.  f.S.  S. 

'■  ■ ' — disjunctus,  iL  PI.  iv.  f.  4.  D. 

glaber,  ii.  PI.  vL  f.  5.  C. 

GUnAanus,  ii.  PL  iiL  f.S.  D. 

— " ' ffranosus,  ii.  PL  v.  f,  3.  D. 

— ■ hvstericus,  iL  PI.  vL  f.  12.  P. 
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Spmfer  increiMtus,  ii.  Pt.  t1.  f.  2.  C. 

■ inaukrU,  ti.  PI.  viii.  S. 

■ labellum^  ii.  PI.  iii.  f.  7j  (Ural)  PaL 
Lamarcki,  iL  PL  vi.  f.  8.  C. 

lineatua,  iL  H.  yi.  Lfi.  C. 

lynx  (ind.  Amer.),  ii.  PI.  UL  f.  & S. 

- — (ind.  llusa.),  iL  PL  ilL  f.4. 

I Mosqnenab,  LL  PL  v.  f.  2.  C. 

I mt/ToUst  u.  PI.  y.  f.  S D* 

Marchisoolaniia,  iu  PI.  tv.  L L>  D. 

pachyrkynchutf  li.  PL  iiu  f.6.  (Ural)  D. 

Panderx,  ii.  PL  yi.  L ID.  S. 

■ . — porambooitet,  iL  PI.  iL  f.  2«  S. 

- - qttat^iradiatu*,  iL  PL  yu  f.  2»  C. 

rectuB,  iL  PI.  yi.  f.  ID.  S. 

— reticnlatua,  iL  PL  U.  f.  S. 

rotundua,  ii.  PI.  ii.  f.  4.  S. 

- ■ . Sarcmtet  iL  PL  vL  f.  15.  C. 

■ Stranffwa^ny  ii.  PI.  yi.  f.  L C. 

. striatufl,  ii.  PI.  vL  f.  4.  C. 

— 9tr\goplocu$y  U.  PL  iy.  f.  2.  S- 

■ aubrectua,  iL  PL  iL  f.  £»  S. 

anperbiia,  ii.  PI.  y.  f.  4»  PaL  (Ural). 

Tcheffkiniy  ii.  PI.  ii.  f.  L S. 

tentieulumy  li.  PL  y.  f.  D. 

ap.  IndeL,  U.  PL  v.  f.  6±  D. 

fp.  indet.,  iL  FI.  vi.  f.  IS.  P. 

Scrigocepbalua  BurtinL  iL  PL  viii.  f.  6*  PaL  (Ural 
TerabratuU  acnminata,  U.  PI.  ix.  f.  lA  C. 

AlineruiM^  ii.  x.  f.  D. 

■ ■ ambigua,  U.  PI.  ix.  f.  12.  C. 

■ apriniti  U.  PL  x.  P.  ID.  S. 

aptycba,  ii.  PI.  xUi.  f.  22-25.  O. 

■ arimaspus,  iL  PL  x.  f.  LL  PaL  (Ural). 

—I  . ■■.-  aapera,  ii.  PL  x.  f.  ISj  D. 

BUi^ana^  ii.  PI.  ix.  f.  li  C. 

. camelina,  ii.  PL  ix.  f.  5.  S. 

!■  canalia,  iL  PL  vi.  f.  1 1.  C. 

carnea,  ii.  PL  xliiL  f.  21-23.  Cret. 

..  coDcentrica,  ii.  PL  viii.  f.  10.  D. 

.var..iLPl.viii.f.U.  K 

DtAoisiy  ii.  PL  X.  f.  IGt  S. 

eloogata.  iL  PL  ix.  f.  9a  P. 

— — pUchenanay  ii.  PI.  xlii.  f.  27-30.  O. 

JuturactUOy  iL  PL  ix.  f.  L D. 

fusifomut  iL  PL  ix.  f.  8a  C. 

- . ■ GtinitxianOy  iL  PL  x.  f.5.  P* 


Tcrebratula  gracilU,  ii.  PI.  xUiL  f.  24-26.  Grot. 
Helmeracoli,  ii.  PL  ix.  f.  3.  D. 

■ — - — Huotimiy  ii.  PL  x.  f.  4«  D. 

- Livonica,  iL  PI.  x.  f.  3.  D. 

- MejfOkdor^y  iL  PL  ix.  f.  L5.  D. 

nucelia,  ii*  PL  viii.  f.  8.  S. 

■ ■ ouda,  ii.  PI.  ix.  f.D.  $. 

-  octopUcata,  iL  PI.  xliiL  f.  15-17.  CreU 

oxioptichat  it.  PI.  xlii.  f.  1 1 -1 8.  O. 

■ pectioifera,  ii.  vUL  f.  12.  P. 
peraonata,  iL  PI.  xUi.  f.  18-21.  O. 

■ ■ . pleurodoD,  ii.  PI*  x.  f.  2.  (X 

- — . I.  pugnns,  ii.  PL  x.  f.  !•  C. 

- PutchanOy  ii.  PL  ix.  f.  UL  D. 

radialist  iL  PI.  x.  f.  9.  C. 

reticolaria)  iL  PI.  x.  f.  12i  S.  D. 

rhoinboidea,  iL  PI.  ix*  L 13*  C. 

Roiaaii,  iL  PI.  ix.  f.  2.  P. 

Boyerianoy  iL  PI.  xlii.  f.  3^  34*  O. 

, I—  sacculua,  iL  PL  ix*  f. !■  C. 

- Scblotheimii  ii.  PL  viiL  f.  4a  P. 

— - StrtyeAtiiouXy  iL  PL  x.  f.  £■  Pal.  (Ural). 

- striatula>  U.  PI.  xUU.  L 18-20.  CrcL 
Strogonojiiy  iL  PI.  xlii.  f.  ^ 32.  O. 

■ itAoamfUnoy  ii.  PL  ix.  f.  4.  S. 

tvhlepuiay  ii.  PI.  x.  f.  LI*  PaL  (Ural). 

■ I,  tupersUs,  ii*  PL  viU*  f.  5*  P* 

— variana,  iL  PI.  xlii.  f.  14—17.  O. 

VertUoJiy  U.  Pl.  x.  f.  L D. 

, WiLsonL  IL  PI.  X.  f.  8.  S. 

Mollusca  Conchifera. 

ADoriaina  rogularU,  ii.  PI.  xix.  f.  8.  ct  xxi.  f.  LL  C. 
Amphideama  pristinely  U.  PL  xx.  f.  Sa  C. 

Area  argula,  ii.  PL  xix.  f.  12*  C. 

. canciMno,  ii.  PL  xxxix.  f.  17^  L8*  O. 

Ain^'aiui,  ii.  PI.  xix.  f.  1 1-  P. 

■■  - - Lacordairiana,  ii.  PL  xix.  f.  13*  C* 

Orelitmay  iL  PL  xx.  f.  3.  D. 

SaroU^ensiSy  ii.  PL  xxxix.  L I U 1 3.  O. 

— Sibericay  iL  PL  xxxix.  f.  14-16.  O. 

Astarta  Buchianay  ii.  PI.  xxxvUi.  f.  23=25.  O. 

Duboisianoy  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  f.  1 4-17*  O. 

Mosquensixy  iL  PL  xxxviii.  L 18-20.  O. 

veneri»,  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  L ^ 22.  O. 

Avicula  Alberti,  ii.  PI.  xxii.  C.3*  (Bogdo.) 

- , ■ — astiqua,  iL  1*L  xx-  f.  13*  P. 
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Avicula  cuntifonniti  ii.  PI.  xli.  f.  1 U L2.  O. 

--  Dalallama^  iL  PI.  xxii.  f.  1.  (Bo^o.) 

eximia,  ii.  PI.  xxi.  f.  UL  D. 

Fi»cherianay  ii.  PI.  xli.  f.  ft-IQ-  0. 

KaxanauUt  ii.  PI.  xx.  f.  14.  P. 

scmi-nuiiata,  ii.  PI.  xliL  O. 

. MTuva,  iL  PI.  XX.  f.  P. 

. s%tbpapyraetay  ii.  PI.  xxi.  f.  S.  C. 

—  tcnuicofUta,  ii.  PI.  xUii.  f.  &-7.  Cr«t. 

VoigtnMt  ii.  PI-  xli.  f.  li  0. 

WortAiit  ii.  PI.  xxi.  f,  L D. 

Cardiomorpha  sulcata,  ii.  PI.  xx.  f.2.  C. 

Cardium  concinnum,  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  f.  H-lft.  O. 

Fitioni,  ii.  PI.  xUii.  f.  38*  39*  Cret. 

Ouraiicum,  ii.  PI.  xx.  f.  11.  C. 

Corbula  btntaHs,  U.  PI.  xU.  f.  5-7.  O. 

Cypricardia  /)r«Aaycx>a»a,  ii.  PI.  xx.  f.  L.  $. 

— rhonibea,  ii.  PI.  xix.  LLL  C. 

Cfprina  Canerinianai  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  £26.  27*  O. 

■ ■ Kilmer$enianay  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  f,  28-30,  0. 
Edmondia  unioniformb,  ii.  H.  xix.  f.  18.  C. 
Exogyra  reniformis,  ii.  PI.  xlii.  f.9. 10.  O. 

Fistulana  Oxfordiana,  iL  Pi.  xL  f.  19-22.  O. 
Gervillia  aviculoides,  ii.  PI.  xli.  f.  14»  Li.  O. 
Isocardia  Tanau,  iL  PL  xx.  f.  8*  D. 

Lima  consobritut,  ii.  PI.  xliL  f.  5-7.  O* 

PAmiptii,  ii,  PI.  xlii.  f.  8.  O. 

Lithodomux  HmHonianus,  U.  PI.  xxxix.  f.  31-33.  O. 
Lucina  corbisoidex,  Ii.  PI.  xxxix.  f.  4,  3^  O. 

FixcAenanoy  ii.  PI.  xxxviii.  f.  ^ 32.  O. 
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CHAPl-ER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Palgozoic  CUsaification  of  the  British  Islea  explained.-^lte  recent  cxten» 
aion  to  various  parta  of  Weatem  Europe,  America,  appUcadon  to  Rustia,  Scandinavia 

and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  chief  object  of  the  authori  in  this  work.~Qeneml  outline  of  the 
contents  of  the  work 


PiVL.EOZOIC  ROCKS. 

CHAPTER  IL 

SILURIAN  Rnc:KS  OF  SCANDINAVIA, 

The  Ixyvrer  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scandinavia  shown  to  form  the  true  base  of  all  depoeiU  wntaiaing 
Organic  Remains. — ^Tbcir  relations  in  the  Territory  of  Chrisdania  to  pre»aaiating  Oneissose 
and  Granitic  or  Aaoic  Rocks. — Norwegian  Sections  showing  the  ascending  order  from  Lower 
through  Upper  Silurian  to  Old  Red  Sandstone  inclusive. — Intnisive  Rocks  associated  with  the 
Palaeozoic  Formations  distinguigbed  from  those  which  have  affected  the  Azoic  Itocka. — TTie 
chief  Palaeozoic  Phenomena  of  Sweden  explained,  and  the  Lower  Siluriap  Rocks  of  varioua 
localities  thowr.  to  rest  upon  Granitic  Gneiss,  which  has  furnished  the  materials  of  their  lowest 
stratum  (Sections  of  KinoekuUc,  Lugnos,  Omberg,  Greona,  Berg,  &c.).~ Upper  Silurian 
Group  of  England  perfectly  represented  in  the  Isle  of  Qothland. — Compariioa  of  the  Foasils 
and  close  analc^  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  PivisioDS  of  ScandinaTia  with  those  of  the 
Britah  UIm  


CHAPTER  111. 

SILURIAN  ROCKS  QF  RUSSIA. 

Introductory  View  of  the  preTalent  physical  Features  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Crystalline  Rocks  to 
the  North  of  the  Silurian  zone. — l^ne  of  Elevation  accompanied  by  eruptive  Rocks  and  Fissures 
transverse  to  the  Crystalline  frontier  of  the  North. — Congeguent  Obscuration  of  the  Junction 
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between  the  Azoic  and  Protozoic  Rocka. — Silurian  >trata  in  the  government  of  St.  Peteraburgh 
represent  the  Lower  Group  only. — Transverse  sections  of  the  &ame  to  the  South  of  St.  Peter*- 
burgb  and  on  the  rivera  Ubora,  Tosna,  Volkof  and  Sia»,  ahowing  that  tbe  Lower  Silurian  Kocks 
are  there  at  once  eumounteJ  by  atrata  of  PeTooian  age.— Silorian  Dislocations  and  Flexurca 
accounted  for.->-»The  Lower  Silurian  beda  of  Egthonin  and  Kovnopaaa  upwards  into  Limestones 
with  Pentameri,  intemaediatc  between  tbe  Lower  and  Upper  Groups.-^Upper  Silurian  Kocks 
developed  in  the  Ulea  of  Dago  and  Oe»el.~- Review  of  the  cbaracterigtic  Silurian  Organic  He. 
moiog.  provtpg  a divitiun  into  Lower  and  Upper  Zones  io  Ruttia,  a»  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

(See  Map,  Table  and  Section*  Plate  VI.)  20 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DEVONIAN.  OR  OLD  RED  SYSTEM. 

Great  extetuion  of  the  Svgtem. — Described  in  ascending  order,  from  the  junction  of  its  lower  etrata 
with  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Volkof.  to  tbe  contact  of  Ita  upper  beds  with  the  Carboniferous 
Limegtone  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Range  to  Vitegra,  Andoma,  and  Archangel. — Range  and  con- 
tents in  Courland,  Lironia*  &c. — Great  South^eaytero  band  extendinjc  to  the  Governments  of 
Orel  and  Voroneje,  and  sectiona  of  it  on  the  rivers  Oka  and  Don  (see  Section  beneath 
the  Map,  Plate  Vl.),«^Organic  Remoina  of  the  Syatem  in  Russia  compared  with  those  ol 
Western  Europe  jj 

CHAFFER  V 

: CARBOMKKItniTS  SYSTEM. 

Carboniferoua  Syatem  of  Northern  and  Central  Ruswa  the  equivalent  of  U»e  Mountain  limestone  of 

(treat  Hritain.^-Divided  into  three  FoMnifpmnn  7nn»  nf  Pnal  in 

Sand  and  Shale  described  in  the  Valdm  Hills.— Extension  of  Liroegtonc  to  Vitegra. — White 
Liineatone  of  Archangel. — Great  Cent^  Basin  of  Carfaoniferom  Limestone  (ace  Section  be- 
neath the  Map,  Plate  VI.).>-»Lower  Southern  edge  of,  near  Kaluga,  Tula,  &c. — VTiite  Lime« 
stone  of  Moscow. — Eateneion  of  thta  central  masa  along  the  river  Oka  to  Kaaimof  and 
JeIatCT\a.~~Upper  or  Fusulina  limestone  at  Kovrof  and  near  Samara  on  the  Lower  Volga . . . fill 


CIIAITER  VI. 

CARBONIFEROUS  REGION  BETWEEN  THE  DNIEPER  AND  THE  DON. 

Introduction. — Extent  and  general  Relations  of  the  Tract. — Crystalline  Rocka  of  the  Southern 
Steppes. — Carboniferous  Rocks  described  in  an  ascending  order  on  the  river  Kalmiuss.— The 
same  Section  prolonged  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata  North  of  Oorodolka. — Sections  on 
the  river  Miusw  and  Krinica. — llic  Bituminona  of  the  VVean«m  ami  Xnrfh^m 

shown  to  be  of  tltc  same  age  as  the  Anthracite  on  the  South-wcst.^Anthracite  of  Popofakoe, 
and  ita  value.— Sections  on  the  Donetz  —Bitaminoua  Coal.ficlds  of  the  Kortlu^rn  TmMm  — 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Palteozoic  Classification  of  the  British  Isles  explained. — 
Its  recent  extension  to  carious  parts  of  Western  Europe,  America,  Sfc. — Its  applica- 
tion to  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  chirf  object  of  the  authors 
in  this  work. — General  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  great  objects  which  geologists  have  of  late  years  been  striving  to 
attain,  is  a knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  older  sedimentary  strata  and  of  the 
organic  remains  they  respectively  contain. 

Among  the  questions  involved  in  this  inquiry,  several  at  once  present  themselves. 
Are  these  older  rocks,  for  instance,  made  up  of  various  formations  as  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  hy  their  imbedded  fossils,  as  certain  younger  deposits  which 
had  previously  been  studied  ? Is  a regular  succession  to  be  traced  downwards 
from  formations,  the  position  and  contents  of  which  were  well-known,  to  other 
undescribed  beds  of  far  higher  antiquity  ? Can  we,  by  such  a process,  lay  open 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  animal  life,  and  amid  palaeozoic  forms,  trace  backwards 
primaeval  history'  to  a protozoic  type  ? And  if  so,  can  we  separate  such  protozoic 
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strata  from  those  which  went  before  them,  and  were  de{>osited  ere  life  had  been 
breathed  into  the  waters  ? If  such  questions  could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
then,  indeed,  would  geology  not  merely  have  developed  a wondrous  succession  of 
the  ancient  works  of  N.ature,  but  young  as  she  is  among  the  sciences,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  afibrd  undeniable  proofs  of  a beginning.  Such,  at  all  events,  are 
among  the  problems  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  solve  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  by  examining  the  earlier  productions  of  the  earth,  and  by  researches 
in  the  field  carried  on  through  various  parts  of  Europe  and  along  the  borders 
of  Asia. 

Geologists  have  generally  admitted,  that  those  labours  in  the  British  Isles,  which 
terminated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Silurian  system,  made  the  first  unequi- 
vocal step  in  this  inquiry,  by  affording  clear  evidences  of  a natural  descending 
order,  from  the  Carboniferous  formations,  that  had  previously  been  well  illus- 
trated ‘,  down  to  a group  of  deposits  essentially  differing  from  all  above  them  in 
the  various  forms  of  animal  life  which  they  contained.  To  these  peculiar  lower 
deposits,  whose  members  were  then  first  classified  and  their  fossil  remains  de- 
scribed, one  of  the  authors  of  this  work  applied  a term  derived  from  a region  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  British  Silurian  people,  and  affording  clear  evidences  of  a 
certain  order  and  succession  in  primaeval  life.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
a normal  distinction  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata,  it  was  then 
also  shown,  that  certain  accumulations  of  great  thickness,  separating  these  two 
groups,  and  long  known  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  were  charac- 
terized, as  in  Scotland,  by  ichthyolites,  which  in  the  Silurian  region  were  perfectly 
distinct  in  form  from  any  remains  of  that  class  in  the  carboniferous  beds  above  or 
in  the  Silurian  strata  below.  At  the  period  when  these  chief  results  were  pub- 
lished, the  Old  Red  Sandstone  had  afforded  no  remains  whatever  of  mollusca ; yet 
judging  from  the  enormous  thickness  of  this  system  of  rocks,  as  well  as  from  the 
diversity  of  character  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  overlying  and  underlying  forma- 
tions, we  suggested,  that  should  future  researches  bring  to  light  molluscous  remains 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  they  would,  like  the  ichthyolites,  be  found  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  intermediary  rocks  in  which  they  were  entombed*.  This  surmise  has  been 

' See  the  work  of  Frofeuor  PhiJlipe,  ' Geology  of  Yorkshire.’  vol.  ii.,  which  contains  the  earliest  good 
monograph  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  England. 

* Sec  Silurian  System,  p.  ,585.  Although  that  work  bears  the  date  of  1839,  we  may  observe  that  it 
was  really  completed  in  1838.  The  term  Siiurian  and  the  classification  implied  thereby  were  indeed  pro- 
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realized  by  a train  of  inquiries  whicli  proved,  that  the  group  of  fossils  which  occur 
in  the  calcareous  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  A new  survey  of  Devonshire  established,  in  short,  the  fact,  that 
though  they  had  previously  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  older  grauwacke 
rocks,  large  masses  of  schistose  deposits  overlying  certain  limestones  and  slates 
of  that  country  and  of  a small  part  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Cornwall,  were 
nothing  more  than  equivalents  of  the  carboniferous  series ; and  subsequent  in- 
quiries showed  that  the  subjacent  strata,  into  which  the  carboniferous  formations 
appeared  to  pass  conformably  downwards,  occupied  the  place  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone*. 

It  being  thus  shown  that  these  lower  rocks,  though  black  and  slaty,  contained 
shells,  which,  when  the  formation  was  developed  in  its  sandy  and  red  characters,  had 
never  been  found  in  it,  the  term  “ Devonian  System”  was  proposed  as  a synonym, 
if  not  as  a substitute,  for  that  of  “ Old  Red  Sandstone,”  the  lithological  import  of 
which  had  led  to  much  confusion,  and  had  prevented  the  comparison  of  various  grey, 
black  and  slaty  deposits  of  Europe  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles. 
As,  however,  it  might  have  been  possible,  that  the  distinctions  pointed  out  in  the 
British  Isles  were  local,  the  authors,  who  had  suggested  this  change  of  nomencla- 
ture, next  undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  including  the 
Hartz  district  and  Franconia  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium  and  the  Boulonnals  on 
the  other,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  they  were  accompanied  by  M.  de  Vemeuil. 

This  inquiry  may  be  said  to  have  verified  and  established  in  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  a |K>rtion  of  the  pala!ozoic  classifications  first  worked  out  in  England. 
It  proved  that  rocks  immediately  beneath  those  having  a true  carboniferous  type, 
assumed  the  same  characters  and  contained  many  of  the  same  shells  as  the  rocks 

pounded  by  Mr.  Murchison  (after  four  years  of  previous  labour)  in  July  1835,  and  the  system  was  them 
divided  into  Upper  and  Ixiwcr  Silurian  rocks,  each  containing  subordinate  formations.  (See  Lond.  and 
Edinb.  PbiL  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  4G,  with  a section  explaining  the  relations.)  Tlie  term  Devonian  was  first 
applied  in  1839,  or  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Silurian  System. 

' See  the  memoirs  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  1836,  Sect.  Trans,  p.  95 : Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  scries,  vol.  v.  p.  633  i and  Lond.  and  Edinb. 
Phil.  Mag.,  April  1839,  pp.  241, 354,  where  the  term  Devonian  was  first  proposed.  From  an  examination 
of  certain  organic  remains  collected  in  South  Devon  by  Mr.  Austen,  Mr.  Lonsdale  had  previously  sug- 
gested that  these  forms  were  of  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  tlie  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
srstems.  and  consequently  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  (See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  scries,  vol.  v. 
pp.  690,  696.  and  721.  See  also  the  work  of  Sir  H.  T.  Dc  la  Ueche,  ■ Geological  Report  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,*  and  the  Palfeozoic  Fossils  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  by  Professor  Phillips.) 
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in  Devonshire,  the  whole  reposing  upon  ancient  grauwacke  masses,  which,  how- 
ever poor  in  calcareous  matter  and  fossils,  apparently  represented  a portion  of  the 
Silurian  system  of  the  British  Isles.  The  proofs  of  this  German  succession  are 
to  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London';  the  chief  geological  inductions  of  the  English  authors.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  Mr.  Murchison,  are  there  sustained  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  De- 
vonian organic  remains  by  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Vicomte  d'Archiac. 

But  although  the  classification  of  these  ancient  formations  was  thus  in  great  part 
established,  the  questions  of  what  is  the  protozoic  type,  and  whether  a distinct  qnd 
peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils  could  be  discovered  in  rocks  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Lower  Silurian,  had  not  yet  been  completely  grappled  with, — questions, 
indeed,  not  even  approached  by  the  investigations  in  any  part  of  Germany.  In 
short,  it  still  remained  to  inquire  whether  the  older  Cambrian  slates  were  so  cha- 
racterized, and  whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  considered  a separate  zoological 
system  ? And  here  it  is  right  to  acquaint  geologists  who  may  have  misapprehended 
its  meaning,  that  the  term  Cambrian  was  applied  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  the 
great  slaty  and  partially  fossiliferous  group  of  North  Wales,  the  chief  relations  of 
which  he  defined  as  early  as  1833,  distinguishing  it  from  an  upper  group  in 
Denbighshire.  Unfortunately  ill  health  and  other  circumstances  prevented  his 
examining  and  describing  the  fossils  he  had  collected,  and  thus  the  types  of  the 
lower  rocks  of  North  Wales  were  unknown  when  the  Silurian  divisions  were  pro- 
posed and  established.  At  that  time,  indeed.  Professor  Sedgwick  believed,  and  in 
this  opinion  Mr.  Murchison  coincided,  that  when  developed,  these  Cambrian  organic 
remains,  at  least  all  the  lower  part  of  them,  would  prove  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  types,  which  as  a whole  seemed  to  repose  upon  the  slaty  and  cry- 
stalline rocks  of  North  Wales.  When  this  division  was  first  suggested,  it  was, 
however,  shown,  that  many  of  the  most  common  fossils  of  the  Lower  Silurian  type 
descended  into  the  so-called  Cambrian  rocks.  Speaking  of  the  Orlhidte,  Leptanue 
and  other  shells  which  had  even  then  been  found  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Murchison 
said,  “ As  these  shells  abound  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  it  would  seem  that  as 
yet  no  defined  line  of  zoological  division  can  be  drawn  between  the  Lower  Silurian 
and  Upper  Cambrian  groups,  and  that  as  our  knowledge  extends  we  may  probably 
fix  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system  beneath  the  line  of  demarcation  which  has 
for  the  present  been  assumed.”  And  further,  the  same  opinion  is  more  strongly 

' pp.  221  et  Kq. 
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enforced  in  these  words  : “ To  what  extent  the  same  species  of  shells  which  cha- 
racterize the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  descend  into  the  Cambrian  system  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  nor  can  it  be  until  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  of 
Cumberland,  Wales  and  Devonshire,  are  brought  into  close  comparison,  and  their 
specific  contents  accurately  determined.”  (Sil.  Syst.,  p.  308.) 

Judging  from  their  infraposition,  their  great  thickness  and  distinct  lithological 
characters,  it  was,  indeed,  presumed,  chiefly  from  the  analogies  of  the  overlying 
deposits,  that  the  lowest  stage  of  these  slaty  rocks  might  be  found  to  contain  a class 
of  organic  remains  peculiar  to  themselves.  Subsequent  appeals  to  nature  have, 
however,  decided  otherwise.  In  the  slaty  tracts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Professor  Sedgwick  has  satisfied  himself,  that  the  earliest  organic  remains  which 
can  be  traced,  are  no  others  than  those  published  from  the  Caradoc  sandstone  or 
uppermost  part  of  the  Longer  Silurian ; the  great  subjacent  series  being  filled  up 
with  igneous,  crystalline  slaty  rocks.  Again,  having  recently  revisited  North 
Wales,  the  structure  of  which  he  long  ago  described,  and  where  the  series  is  infi- 
nitely more  developed,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oldest  tracts  of  that 
country  do  not  contain  any  group  of  fossils  differing  from  those  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  type'.  In  the  mean  time,  through  the  valuable  labours  of  Sir  Henry 

' Profoseor  Sedgwick  waa  unquestionably  the  first  geologist,  after  Mr.  Jonathan  Otlcy,  who  attempted 
to  classify  and  map  on  an  extended  scale  tlie  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Since  that  time 
the  detailed  structure  of  that  country  has  been  worked  out  by  himself  and  other  authors,  including  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  Mr.  James  Marshall  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe ; for  an  acquaintance  with  whose  memoirs  the 
reader  must  consult  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  the  Phi« 
loBOphical  Magazine  (see  also  the  General  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  District  in  a series  of  letters 
U)  Mr.  Wordsworth  by  Professor  Sedgw’ick,  1842).  In  North  Wales,  Mr.  Bowman  performed  some  good 
service,  by  developing  the  exact  equivalents  of  certain  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  a tract  where  they  have 
assumed  a very  slaty  character,  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe  instituted  certain  tabular  comparisons  between  the 
Silurian  groups  of  North  Wales,  Shropshire  and  the  north  of  England.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place 
to  offer  an  exact  historical  sketch  of  these  labours,  still  less  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  memoirs,  all  of  which  more  or  less  go  to  show,  that  despite  of  variations  in  mineral  character, 
there  arc  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  groups  in  all  these  tracts. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  would  simply  state,  that  os  Professor  Sedg^'ick  led  the  way  in  deciphering 
the  physical  structure  of  North  Wales,  so  after  a full  re*examination  of  both  countries  he  has  shown,  that 
with  a great  expansion  of  equivalents  of  the  Ludlow  and  Wetilock  rocks  in  the  lake  districts,  there  are 
there  no  organic  remains  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  very  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  i and 
that  however  differing  in  mineral  characters  and  containing  a few  species  hitherto  undcscribed,  all  the 
great  inferior  slaty  masses  of  that  region  and  of  North  Wales  arc  the  cqui\*aleuts  of  those  to  which  the 
term  I^wcr  Silurian  had  been  applied  (see  Map  and  Tables,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Ijondon,  vol.  i.,  and  memoir  read  before  that  Society,  March  1845). 
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De  la  Bechc,  Professor  Phillips  and  the  Ordnance  Geological  surveyors,  large 
tracts  of  South  Wales,  which  also  had  been  grouped  as  Cambrian  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  have  not  only  been  proved  to  contain  the  same  ty- 
pical fossils  as  the  Caradoc  sandstones  and  Llandeilo  dags,  but  also  to  be  for  the 
most  part  mere  replications  and  expansions  of  those  Lower  Silurian  strata,  assu- 
ming, however,  to  a great  extent  distinct  lithological  characters,  due  to  numerous 
eruptions  of  igneous  matter'.  In  North  Wales,  we  have  indeed  convinced  our- 
selves by  personal  examination  of  the  flanks  of  Snowdon,  that  the  most  abundant 
organic  forms  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  slates  are  certain  species  of  Orthidcs  and 
Leptttna,  which  also  abound  in  the  typical  Lower  Silurian  strata ; and  we  there- 
fore believe,  that  whilst  the  Snowdonian  slates  may  be  considered  the  lowest  fossil 
stage  in  Britain,  they  are  so  zoologically  united,  that  they  cannot  be  geologically 
separated  from  the  inferior  strata  of  the  Silurian  region.  From  all  these  data  then 
it  followed,  that  the  Cambrian  system  became  identified  with  the  published  zoolo- 
gical type  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  We  may  now  further  state  our  belief,  that 
in  the  British  Isles,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  been 
observed,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  groups  are  so  bound  together  by  fossils 
common  to  the  upjier  part  of  the  one  and  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  that  they 
really  constitute  one  natural  system  ; though  in  most  instances  they  may  be  use- 
fully distinguished  on  geological  maps  by  different  tints  of  the  same  colour. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  made  in  the  British  Isles,  from  the  period  when 
this  classification  began  to  be  worked  out,  down  to  the  day  at  which  we  write,  let 
us  now  cast  a view  over  the  contemporaneous  advances  of  pabeozoic  knowledge  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And,  first,  we  may  speak  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Though  represented  by  thick  masses  of  slaty  grauwacke,  particularly  in  the  axis 
of  the  Ardennes,  the  Silurian  type,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  is  very  feebly 
represented  by  fossils,  either  throughout  the  Riienish  provinces*,  or  in  the  more 

' Sec  Mr.  Murchison’s  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  IS42  (Pmc.  Gcol.  Soc.,  voL  iv, 
p.  75),  in  which  tlicsc  obserrations  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Bcche  and  his  followers  are  noted.  'The  complete  and 
detailed  elaboration  of  all  tlic  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales,  will,  indeed,  be  one  of 
the  important  results  of  that  government  sun'ey,  which  wall,  doubtless,  be  rendered  doubly  valuable  by 
the  zoological  illustrations  of  Professor  Phillips  and  Professor  K.  Forbes,  and  by  the  clear  and  methodical 
field  work  of  Mr.  Ramsay  and  other  geological  surveyors. 

• In  his  very  instructive  work,  *'  Das  Rheinische  L'ebergangs  Gebirgc,  1 844,”  Dr.  F,  Rocmer  has  indeed 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  tlie  fossiliferous  grauwacke  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  as  well  as  its  overlying 
limestone,  ought,  from  its  fossils,  to  be  classed  as  Devonian. 
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eastern  tract  of  the  Hartz.  Again,  in  Franconia  and  the  country  around  Hof, 
upon  the  southern  flank  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  true  carboniferous  and  Devonian 
rocks  exist,  like  those  of  the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  tracts  ; but  the  lower  grauwacke 
series  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a very  imperfect  representative  of  the  Silurian  system, 
though  a tract  of  slaty  rocks  around  Schleitz  in  which  Graptolites  abound,  is  really, 
we  think,  of  that  age.  Throughout  large  mountainous  tracts  in  central  Germany, 
as  in  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  termination  of  that  chain 
between  Breslau  and  Glatz,  where  there  are  distinct  carboniferous  and  Devonian 
limestones  (the  former  overlaid  by  a productive  coal-field),  no  Silurian  strata  can 
be  detected.  Thus  also  is  it  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (for 
we  have  recently  examined  all  these  tracts),  where  the  mass  of  the  palxozoic  rocks 
around  Kielce,  and  formerly  described  by  Pusch,  are  unquestionably  Devonian, 
and  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by  carboniferous  limestone  and  a great  productive 
coal-field.  Thus,  indeed,  in  Northern  Moravia,  the  oldest  limestone  wherein  or- 
ganic remains  have  been  found,  must  also  be  considered  Devonian. 

In  one  tract,  however,  of  Germany, — in  that,  namely,  around  Prague, — which 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  Trilobites,  and  where 
favouring  sedimentary  conditions  prevail,  the  Silurian  strata  are  richly  developed. 
In  a journey  through  Bohemia  in  1843,  we  were  much  gratified  to  find,  that  by 
assiduous  labours,  M.  Barande  bad  made  a copious  collection  of  fossils  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city,  and  had  identified  many  of  them  with  published  Silurian  types. 
The  collections  of  this  geologist,  from  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  district 
around  Prague,  present  an  assemblage  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  de- 
posit. Thus  amongst  the  corals  and  Graptolites,  are  found  the  Catenipora  escharoides 
and  Graptolites  Ludensis-,  among  the  Brachiopods,  Leptama  euglypha,  L.  depressa, 
Terebratula  Wilsoni,  Terehratula  reticularis,  with  Cardiola  interrupta,  &c.  In  a pro- 
fusion of  chambered  shells  (and  forty-five  forms  of  Orthoceratites  have  already 
been  collected),  the  Orthoceras  Ludense,  0.  gregarium,  0.  excentricum,  have  been  re- 
cognized, with  Lituites,  Cyrtoceras,  Phragmoceras,  and  Gompboceras,  some  of  the 
species  of  which,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  approach  very  closely  to  the  pub- 
lished Upper  Silurian  forms  ; whilst  amidst  a multitude  of  Trilobites,  the  Asaphus 
caudatus  and  Calymene  macrophthalma  are  unquestionable  types  of  that  age. 

The  strong  analogy  between  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  and  England  is  still 
further  sustained  by  evidences  of  a Lower  Silurian  group  composed  of  quartzose 
sandstones,  in  which  Trinuclei  have  been  found,  one  of  which  is  undistinguishabic 
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from  T.Caraclaci.  Tlie  assiduous  exertions  of  M.  Barande  have  thus  demon- 
strated hy  fossil  evidences,  what  we  longed  to  have  the  power  to  assert, — the 
presence  of  an  unequivocal  Silurian  system  in  tlie  very  heart  of  Germany'. 

In  France  the  oldest  palxozoic  rocks  are  also  Silurian,  but  owing  to  the  meta- 
morphosed nature  of  many  of  the  tracts  in  which  they  occur,  it  has  not  yet  been 
practicable  to  work  out  accurate  boundary-lines  between  the  different  subdivisions 
in  ascending  order ; particularly  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  are,  however, 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  great  geological  map  of  France' 
in  believing,  that,  on  the  whole,  a succession  like  that  in  the  British  Isles  pre- 
vails. From  our  own  knowledge  we  should  be  disposed  to  state,  that  in  Brittany’ 
and  the  adjacent  tracts  of  Normandy,  strata  of  Devonian  age  (Nehou,  Izc,  La 
Bacconi^re,  &c.),  containing  many  fossils  in  their  calcareous  members,  repose  upon 
great  masses  of  slaty  schists  and  quartz  rock,  which  at  Angers,  La  Hunaudi^re, 
Bain  and  Vitr^  in  Brittany,  and  Siouville  and  May  in  Normandy,  are  charged  with 
Silurian  Trilohites  and  Graptolites.  Among  the  characteristic  and  abundant  Trilo- 
hites  arc  the  Calymene  Tristani,  Ogygia  Guettardi,  and  a large  Illienus  approaching 
to  /.  crassicauda,  though  considerably  larger,  and  named  by  M.  Burmeister, 
I.  giganteus*. 

In  the  Boulonnais  the  palaeozoic  scries  has  already  assumed  the  Belgian  and 
Rhenish  type’,  exhibiting  a clear  descending  order  from  a Carboniferous  to  a 
Devonian  formation,  each  loaded  with  typical  fossils,  and  underlaid  by  ill-deve- 
loped Upper  Silurian  shale  with  Graptolites. 

In  comparing  the  Silurian  deposits  of  different  parts  of  France  with  those  of 
Spain,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  Silurian  type  of  Brittany  is  extended 
southwards  into  the  north-western  territories  of  Spain,  particularly  the  Asturias. 

’ Whibt  we  write,  wc  find  that  M.  Emmerich  has  just  published  an  important  memoir  on  Trilohites, 
through  the  aid  of  which  class  of  fossils  only  he  recognises  the  different  stages  in  palaeozoic  scries ; and 
his  opinion  agrees  with  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  on  the  spot,  that  the  rocks  of  Prague  arc  Silu- 
rian (sec  Leonhard's  Journal.  1S45). 

* M.  Dufrenoy  and  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont.  M.  Duroeber  has  recently  attempted  to  divide  the  palieozoic 
rocks  of  the  l*yrences,  but  without  reference  to  fossils.  Ann.  des  Mines,  tome  viii. 

> Whilst  Mr.  Murcluson  was  visiting  the  interior  of  Germany  and  Poland  (anno  1843),  M.  de  V'er- 
ncuil,  accompanied  hy  M.  d’Archiac,  w^as  examining  the  paleozoic  rocks  of  Brittany. 

* See  M.  Bunneister's  excellent  new  work  on  Trilohites,  which  has  already  obtained  high  commenda- 
tion from  distinguished  naturalists. 

* Sec  Mr.  Murchison’s  description  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Boulonnais.  Bull.  Soc.  G6oi.  Fr.. 
vol.  vtii. 
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From  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Paillette  it  would  appear,  that  beneath  certain 
strata  laden  with  characteristic  Devonian  mollusca  {Terebralula  concentrica,  and 
other  forms  allied  to  that  species,  with  Leptama  Dutertrii,  &c.),  are  slaty  schists 
which  that  author  identifies  with  the  Silurian  schists  of  Brittany,  and  containing 
the  Calymene  Tristani,  so  distinctive  of  the  Breton  slates'. 

Whilst  such  has  been  the  progress  in  the  extension  of  the  palaeozoic  classifica- 
tion to  different  parts  of  W'estern  Europe,  its  truth  has  been  conspicuously  sus- 
tained by  researches  in  the  New  World.  No  sooner  were  the  Silurian  rocks  distin- 
guished by  their  fossils  and  position  from  all  overlying  deposits,  than  several 
geologists  of  the  United  States  showed,  nut  only  that  large  masses  of  the  Alleghany 
or  Appalachian  chain  were  composed  of  them,  but  also  that  enormous  coal-fields 
on  its  western  and  northern  flanks  were  deposited  on  a series  of  strata  very 
analogous  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Great  Britain.  Already  geologists  of  several 
of  the  states  have  so  far  published  their  outlines,  that  the  symmetry  of  succession 
common  to  their  country  and  Europe  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Copious  as  are 
the  subdivisions,  to  which  they  have  applied  numerous  local  names,  we  can  at  once 
recognize  in  their  published  fossils,  not  only  the  existence  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  groups,  but  also  a true  Devonian  system,  the  whole  forming  the  base  of 
the  vast  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  west*.  And  if  any  doubt  could  have  been 

> That  some  of  the  S|>ani8h  fcbUts  are  of  true  Silurian  age,  i»  established  by  their  having  been  found 
to  contain  (in  the  Sierra  Morena)  the  Calymene  TrUiani,  so  characteriatic  in  Brittany.  According  to 
M.  Paillette,  certain  strata,  charged  w*ith  many  Devonian  rooHuaks,  rcjxiBC  in  gentle  undulations  on  beds 
loaded  with  coal  and  plants  of  the  carboniferous  age  (Amoo).  If  this  observation  should  prove  correct, 
it  will  still  more  developc  phaenomcna  respecting  the  extent  to  which  land  plants  descend  into  the  paisco* 
xtMC  rocks, — phaenomena  to  which  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  alluded  in  their  memoir  on  the 
Uhenish  Provinces  (Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  2C2.). 

* The  brothers  Professor  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Hogers,  have  already  published  some  of  their  general  view's, 
which  will  be  foUow’cd  by  detailed  maps  and  sections,  and  illustratiuns  of  the  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Conrad  has  made  us  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Silurian 
species  of  Molluscs,  and  has,  by  means  of  the  trilobites  alone,  divided  the  system  into  three  groups. 
Dr.  Dale  Owen  communicated  a memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  region  of  Indiana,  with  its  great  coal* 
fields  and  subjacent  pabcozoic  rocks,  to  the  British  Association  and  Geological  Society  of  London. 
Dr.  Emmons,  besides  his  Report  of  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  has  just  published  a work,  entitled 
the  * Taconic  System,*  descriptive  of  the  oldest  slaty  fossiliferous  rocks  in  Massachussets  and  the  sur- 
rounding states,  which  is  possibly  the  equivalent  of  those  fucoidal  strata  which  in  the  countries  we  are 
about  to  describe  form  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  ?.  Dr.  Troost  of  Nashville  has  described  the  fos* 
siliferuus  SUuruin  divisions  of  Tennessee.  To  Mr.  Vanuxem  we  are  indebted  for  a volume  on  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  extensive  state  of  New  York  was  divided.  Mr,  J.  Hall  has  recently 
put  forth  his  detailed  researches  made  during  the  New  York  survey,  in  a clear  and  copiously  illastratcd 
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entertained,  it  has  been  at  once  dispelled  by  the  collections  brought  to  England 
by  Mr.  Lycll,  and  submitted  by  him  to  our  examination,  whilst  he  was  preparing 
for  the  public  eye  a work  and  map,  in  which  the  parallelism  of  the  American  with 
the  British  succession  will  be  clearly  pointed  out.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  variety  of  new  forms  peculiar  to  that  continent,  we  there  find  a sufficient 
number  of  species,  either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to  those  of  Europe,  to 
enable  us  to  recognise  the  development  of  the  same  series  of  phrcnomena.  There, 
for  example,  as  is  the  case  in  Russia,  the  most  ancient  mollusca  are  Brachiopods, 
void  of  an  articulated  hinge,  and  provided  with  a horny  shell.  The  lower  sand- 
stone of  the  tracts  near  Lake  Champlain,  so  copiously  charged  with  fragments  of 
Lingulae,  that  they  mark  the  lamination  of  the  rock,  and  almost  give  to  it  a 
micaceous  aspect,  are  therefore  strikingly  analogous  to  what  has  been  described 
as  the  Ungulite  grit  of  St.  Petersburgh’.  Above  the  sandstones  occur  the  Trenton 
and  blue  limestones,  fully  developed  in  North  America,  and  charged  with  Trilo- 
bites  characteristic  of  strata  of  the  same  age  in  Northern  Europe.  Among  these 
Trilobites  we  have  but  to  name  Ilt/rnus  crassicaitda  and  Asaphus  expansus,  with 
TVinucleus  and  Isotelus,  to  show  at  once  how  these  forms  represent  the  most  nu- 
merous and  characteristic  species  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Northern  Europe. 
Such  also  is  the  position  of  that  most  decisive  coral  the  Clurtetes  (Favosites)  Petro- 
politanus  and  of  the  shell  Spirifer  lynx,  the  varieties  of  which,  abundantly  diffused 
through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  occupy  exactly 
the  same  geological  position  as  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Lastly,  besides  certain 
Graptolites,  this  lower  stage  terminates,  in  ascending  order,  with  a calcareous  band 

volume,  the  mere  inspection  of  which  led  us  at  once  to  infer,  that  in  the  ra»t  series  which  he  simply  de* 
iiignatcs  the  '*  New  York  Syftem,'*  the  Devonian,  Upper  Silurian  and  I^iwcr  Silurian  rocks  are  clearly  to 
be  dUtiDguUhcd.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Lud/orville  rock  of  this  author  seems  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  England ! So  numerous  is  the  list  of  American  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  older  rocks  of  their  rcs|>cctivc  states,  that  we  cannot  now  mention,  still  less  do  them  justice ; 
though  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  so  fully  described  the  geology  of  Massa> 
chussets.  and  Dr.  Green,  whose  monograph  on  the  TrUobites,  published  some  years  ago,  clearly  indicated 
tiie  existence  of  Silurian  rocks  in  that  country.  Nor  can  we  conclude  tliis  note  without  stating,  that  hi 
addition  to  a previous  general  application  of  English  classification  to  the  chief  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  placed  in  a general  way  the  lower  strata  of  the  AUegliany  chain  on 
the  parallel  of  the  Silurian  system  os  early  as  the  year  1S36. 

' See  Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  Ix>ndon,  abstract  of  Memoirs  read  in  April  1^2,  at  which  time  the  authors 
of  this  work  had  not  drawn  the  true  distinctions  between  tbc  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Hussia. 
Pander's  Beitragc,  and  Chapter  III.  of  this  work. 
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loaded  with  Pentamenis  oblongus,  the  very  fossil  by  which  we  have  distinguished 
the  same  zone  in  the  British  Isles',  Nonvay  and  Sweden ! 

The  great  abundance  of  corals  constitutes  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  old 
continent,  the  striking  feature  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and,  as  with  us,  the 
Catenipora  escharoides,  Favodten  Gothlandica  and  V.  alveotaris  there  form  massive 
reefs.  These  coralline  rocks  may,  without  hesitation,  bo  grouped  with  the  Wenlock 
limestone ; for  it  is  in  this  stage  also  that  the  Calymene  macrophthalma,  C.  Blumen- 
bachii,  Bumastus  Barriensin,  Asaphus  caudalus,  Homalonotm  delpliinocephalm  also 
occur,  with  several  mollusca,  which  remind  us  of  the  European  fauna  of  this 
formation*. 

The  Silurian  system,  thus  clearly  divisible  into  two  groups,  is  overlaid  in  the 
United  States  by  shales,  sandstones  and  flagstones’,  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
Devonian  system,  for  they  contain,  in  eftect,  the  very  fossils  which  we  have  pub- 
lished as  characteristic  of  that  age  from  the  Boulonnais  in  France  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  among  which  are  the  Spirifer  Vernniitli  and  Orlhis  crenislria  or  umbra- 
culum.  The  beds  are  crowned  by  a red  sandstone  with  peculiar  fishes,  which 
every  one  must  at  once  admit  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  British  Isles.  If,  however,  from  this  fact  some  persons  might  suppose,  that  a 
division  were  practicable  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Devonian  shelly 
limestone,  we  beg  to  refer,  not  only  to  our  memoir  upon  the  Rhenish  provinces 
before  cited,  but  also  to  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work,  wherein 
proofs  will  be  adduced  of  the  absolute  intermi.xture  of  these  ichthyolites  and 
shells  in  the  very  same  strata.  Lastly,  the  Carboniferous  system  is  distinguished 
in  North  America  as  elsewhere  by  its  Producti,  whilst  the  coal-beds  contain  plants 
for  the  most  part  identical  in  species  with  those  of  Europe,  and  by  shells,  such  as 
the  Bellerophon  Urii  and  Euomphalus  carbonarius  (Sow.),  which  are  undistinguishable 
from  species  of  the  Scottish  coal-fields*. 

' This  i>  the  Horderly  and  Woolhope  limestone  of  the  Silurian  nicks  (sec  Sil.  Syst.  p.  217,  414.  419). 
We  shall  show  in  the  sequel  the  exact  position  of  this  limestone  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  it  contains 
the  same  species  of  Pentamcrus,  which  in  Russia  is  represented  by  our  P.  boreatis. 

* We  may  here  ftjithcr  mention  some  of  the  true  Upper  Silurian  molluscous  species  that  we  have 
recognised  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lyell.  Cytherina  aita  (very  near  to  C.  Baitica),  Tfrrbratula  Ulhoni, 
Atrypa  tpharica,  Pentamervs  (Atrypa)  galeatus,  Lrjitana  depre$sa,  L.  euglypha,  Orthis  canalis.  From  tlie 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Hall  we  may  further  cite  the  Wcnlock  species  Spirifer  cardiorpermt/ormis  and  Hypait- 
tboeriiilr*  deconu  (see  Silurian  System,  p.  C30.  G7'i). 

* The  Tully,  Genessce,  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  Mr.  J,  Hall. 

* M.  de  Vemeuil  recognised  these  good  Britisii  types  in  a collection  brought  by  Mr.  Lyell  from  certain 
beds  of  shale  at  Frostburg  in  Marj'land  which  rest  directly  ou  a bed  of  coal. 
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Judging  from  the  numerous  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobites  long  since  supplied 
to  us  from  the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  we  were,  indeed,  well  aware,  that 
the  strata  to  which  we  affixed  the  term  Silurian  must  there  have  a very  wide  ex- 
tension ; and  this  general  point  was  sustained  by  the  publication  of  numerous 
Silurian  fossils  from  that  region  by  M.  de  Castelnau'.  But  even  whilst  we  write, 
new  data  crowd  upon  us  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Logan  and  Captain  Bayfield, 
which  more  clearly  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  paleeozoic  succession  in  those 
regions,  and  show  us  how  analogous  it  is  to  that  of  Europe.  The  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  are  well-developed  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Canadas 
and  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rest,  it  appears,  on  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  just 
like  similar  beds  in  Scandinavia,  which  are  described  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  composed  of  more  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  whilst  the  Lower  Silurian  occupy  the  isles  of  Mingan  and  Anticosti.  In  the 
collections  made  in  these  islands  by  Captain  Bayfield,  we  were  delighted  to  recognise 
our  Russian  friends  Illanus  crassicauda,  Orthoceratites  duplex,  Spirifer  lynx  and  Lep- 
tiena  Humboldti,  and  still  more  to  find  that  this  group  was  there  (as  in  England  and 
Scandinavia)  overlaid  by  limestones  containing  the  Pentamerus  oblongus.  Again, 
the  north  coast  of  Newfoundland  offers  a like  succession,  for  near  Norman  Cape 
the  Orthoceratites  duplex  and  Euomphalus  qualteriatus,  both  characteristic  Lower 
Silurian  types  in  Russia,  are  associated  with  other  Orthoceratites  and  chambered 
shells,  some  of  which  are  allied  to  Nautili  and  Lituites,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Chiis- 
tiania.  The  same  enterprizing  naval  surveyor  (Captain  Bayfield),  has  further 
observed  the  junction  of  the  lowest  Silurian  dejMsits  with  the  subjacent  cry'stal- 
line  rocks  along  a frontier  of  not  less  than  2000  miles,  or  from  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle  on  the  north-east,  to  the  end  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  south-west* ; whilst  from 
this  grand  base-line,  an  ascending  succession  has  been  traced  eastwards  and  south- 
wards, through  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian,  to  the  Carboniferous  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  United  States. 

Extending  our  views  from  North  to  South  America,  we  have  to  thank  M.  Alcide 
d’Orbigny  for  a splendid  geological  work,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sketch 
out,  through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian,  De- 
vonian and  Carboniferous  series ; whilst  Mr.  C.  Darwin  had  long  ago  satisfied  us  of 
the  existence  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  Falkland  Isles.  We  can  now  there- 
fore affirm,  that  throughout  the  western  hemisphere,  from  the  far  north  to  isles 

* Syattime  Sllurien  de  TAmdrique  Septentrionale. 

* 8ec  Memoir  read  before  the  Oeological  Society  of  London,  March  1S45. 
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almost  within  the  antarctic  circle,  the  palmozoic  deposits  succeed  each  other  in  tlie 
same  order  as  in  the  British  Isles. 

By  our  own  researches  it  is  shown,  that  the  same  palaeozoic  order  extends  from 
the  tj'pical  countries  of  Western  Europe  already  explored,  through  Scandinavia 
into  Russia,  and  thence  into  Asia.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  adventurous 
explorers  of  the  north-eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  we  must  state  that  we 
owe  what  acquaintance  we  possess  of  those  lands  not  only  to  the  published  account 
of  Baron  Humboldt  and  Mr.  G.  Rose,  but  also  to  the  travels  of  M.  Adolph  Erman, 
M.  de  Tchihatcheff  and  Professor  Middendortf 

In  Hindostan,  so  eminently  British,  we  regret  to  say,  that  although  the  secondary 
rocks  of  that  district  have  been  to  some  extent  described,  and  the  tertiary  deposits 
on  the  south  flank  of  the  Himalaya,  with  their  extraordinary  fossil  contents,  have, 
in  the  hands  of  British  o6Scers,  thrown  a flood  of  new  light  on  the  characters  of 
the  fauna  of  that  recent  period,  no  well-defined  and  precise  labours  have  yet  been 
devoted  to  the  older  rocks  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  India ; a fact  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  recollected,  that  without  such  researches  those  to  whom  the 
government  of  that  country  is  entrusted  can  never  really  distinguish  its  old  and 
true  coal  strata  from  those  of  comparatively  worthless  character. 

In  Africa,  particularly  in  its  southern  extremity,  we  are  acquainted  with  Silurian 
rocks  containing  characteristic  Trilobites  and  other  organic  remains,  though  in 
respect  to  their  details  and  succession  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  what  we 
formerly  said  of  them  (see  Silurian  System,  p.  217.). 

Through  the  labours  and  collections  of  M.  Strzelecki  and  other  travellers,  we 
learn  that  in  Australia  there  are  deposits  loaded  with  fossils  analogous  to  those  of 
our  carboniferous  group,  one  of  which  approaches  to  the  Productus  antiquatus, 
another  is  a Convlaria  very  near  to  C.  quadrisulcata,  and  these  deposits  repose  on 
strata  in  which  corals  of  Devonian  age  have  been  discovered. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  extensive  investigations  which  wc 

* M.  A Erman  haa  published  a geological  map  of  Siberia  and  sereral  Silurian  fossils  from  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  in  57°  north  latitude.  (Archiv  fur  Husstand,  toI.  iii.  pp>  161  and  542.)  M.  Pierre  de  Tchi- 
hatcheff  has  explored  the  higher  tracts  of  the  Altai  mountains  bordering  on  China,  from  the  Irtyith  river 
to  the  Yenisei,  where  he  observed  a copious  development  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks.  (Voyage 
Scientifique  dans  TAltai  Orientale,  &c.)  Professor  Middendorff,  after  thoroughly  exploring  the  Taimyr 
region  of  the  far  north,  has  rctraversed  Siberia  to  the  extreme  south*cast  or  to  the  Shantar  Isles  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhutsk ! and  has  shown  tliat  vast  tracts,  extending  over  the  Stanovoi  mountains  and  along  tlie 
Amur  frontier  of  China,  consist  of  carboniferous  and  other  palaozoic  deposits,  with  granites,  greenstones 
and  metamorpbic  rocks.  (See  Bull,  de  TAcad.  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  Dec.  1844.) 
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have  ourselves  made  in  Scandinavia,  European  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
This  appeal,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  has  uneriuivocally  sustained  the 
conviction,  that  whilst  the  Lower  Silurian  is  there  the  lowest  fossilitcrous  type, 
it  is  also  the  base  of  a series  composed  of  overlying  formations,  very  distinctly 
referable  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  groups.  We  may, 
indeed,  assert,  that  as  the  proofs  of  these  natural  divisions  there  extend  over  a very 
large  portion  of  the  earth,  and  in  a completely  unaltered  state,  so  are  they  still 
more  clear  than  those  offered  by  any  one  region  hitherto  examined.  In  the  north 
of  England,  for  example,  the  palaeozoic  succession  is  broken;  for  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  is  a mere  conglomerate  without  fossils,  and  although  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  are  copiously  developed  in  a slaty  and  subcrystalline  form  (the  beds  con- 
taining many  fossils),  the  place  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uppermost  strata,  is  occupied  by  great  masses  of  chloritic  schist,  alternating  with 
countless,  contemporaneous  ribs  of  porphyry,  as  well  as  with  trajipajan  conglome- 
rates and  slaty  beds  derived  mechanically  from  materials  of  igneous  origin'.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  old  red  formation  is  copiously  sj)read  out  in  sandstone,  shale 
and  conglomerates,  and  contains  many  ichthyolites,  it  is  void  of  mollusks,  and  the 
schistose  rocks  which  succeed  to  it  have  been  as  yet  but  obscurely  characterized 
as  Silurian  by  their  organic  remains,  though  certain  bands  with  trilobites,  corals 
and  other  fossils  have  been  observed  in  the  Galloway  hills,  which,  overlying  the 
older  grauwacke,  must,  we  think,  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian  group*.  Even  in 
the  typical  Silurian  region,  where  the  stratigraphical  order  and  succession  are  so 
unequivocal,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  contains,  as  before  said,  no  shells ; and  in 
Devonshire,  where  shells  abound  in  the  same  system,  no  fishes  have  been  seen  and 
a few  broken  portions  only  of  Silurian  rocks  have  recently  been  recognised  in  Corn- 
wall. Again,  in  most  of  these  tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the 

' See  Professor  Sedjprick**  memoir  read  before  the  Ocol.  Soc.  of  London,  March  1S45. 

* See  Professor  Sedgwick’*  memoir,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ui.  p.  553.  Some  year*  ago  GraptoUtes 
were,  indeed,  discovered  in  the  schista  of  Wigtonshire  by  Mr.  John  Carrick  Moore  (Proc.  Gcol.  Soc. 
vol.  lit.  p.  *277),  and  even  whilst  we  write,  we  have  seen  Ortlioccratitcs  from  the  black  schist*  of  St.  Mary’s 
on  the  soutliurn  shores  of  Kircudbright,  recently  found  there  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  which  are  unques- 
tionable Upper  Silurian  forms. 

J By  the  dUcoverics  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach,  shells  and  fishes  apparently  belonging  to  the  upiiermost  beds 
of  the  Silurian  system  liavc  beeu  recognised  between  Looe  and  Fow*cy  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Peach  indeed 
believes,  that  several  fossils  of  other  and  lower  formations  of  the  Silurian  system  also  occur  in  Cornwall ; 
but  the  very  Imperfect  condition  of  these  bodies  and  the  absence  of  stratigraphical  order  have  hitherto 
prevented  very  decUire  iduitifications.  (Sec  31st  llepurt  of  the  Hoyal  GcoL  Soc.  of  Cornwall.) 
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paleozoic  strata  are  for  the  most  part  in  such  a highly  disturbed  and  fraetured 
condition  (sometimes,  indeed,  inverted),  that  their  true  symmetry  is  not  eiisily 
ascertained.  Sueh  difficulties  are,  in  truth,  much  increased  throughout  Western 
Europe  by  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  through  whose  eruption  many 
dismemberments  and  alterations  of  the  strata  have  been  produced. 

Russia,  on  the  contrary,  being  a vast  region,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  singularly  exempted  from  all  such  igneous  agency,  is  found  to 
present  an  unaltered  succession  of  older  rocks,  whose  nature  we  shall  presently 
define,  by  considering  them  in  an  ascending  series  ; and  in  doing  so  we  hope,  not 
only  to  exhibit  the  distinct  development  of  the  earliest  sedimentary  strata  over  a 
very  wide  space,  but  also  to  point  out  that  certain  desiderata  not  supplied  by  other 
countries  are  there  clearly  furnished.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  first,  by 
developing  an  unequivocal  base-line  of  palaeozoic  existence  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata,  as  indicated  both  by  the  gradual  decrement  and  disappearance  of  vestiges 
of  animal  life  in  the  inferior  member  of  the  series,  which,  void  of  all  traces  of  the 
lowest  vertebrata  and  containing  fucoids  only  in  the  inferior  beds,  rest  upon  pre- 
existing crystalline  rocks  without  fossils ; secondly,  by  pointing  out  over  large 
territories,  the  co-existence  in  the  same  strata  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  with  the  shells  and  other  fossils  of  the  shelly  and  calcareous 
rocks  of  South  Devon  and  the  Eifel ' — thus  demonstrating  that  they  constitute  one 
inseparable  natural  group  ; and  thirdly,  after  describing  a peculiar  form  of  the  car- 
boniferous system  and  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  coal-bearing  tracts  in  the 
empire,  by  establishing  under  the  name  of  “ Permian”  a copious  scries  of  deposits 
which  form  the  true  termination  of  the  long  pala-ozoic  periods. 

This  last-mentioned  system  has  not  hitherto  obtained  the  attention  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  In  France  it  is  known  only  as  a deposit  of  red  sandstone  with  a few 
plants;  in  Belgium  it  is  a mere  conglomerate  (the  " PenrVn”  or  sterile  group  of 
M.  d’Omalius  d’Halloy).  In  England  and  Germany,  where  its  members  are  much 
more  expanded  in  the  form  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, copper  slate,  &c.,  the  strata  have  never  received  a collective  name,  nor  have 
they  till  recently  been  united  as  a natural  group®,  distinguishable  from  the  inferior 


' Wc  have  just  ascertained  from  M.  Vogt,  the  friend  of  Agassiz,  that  certain  remains  of  fishes  brought 
by  us  from  Qcrulsteln  in  the  Eifel,  belong  to  the  Old  Red  genera  O»teolcpu  and  Coccosteus. 

* ProfesBor  Pblllips  was  the  first  to  maintain,  that  the  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England 
ought  to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  palo'ozoic  rocks,  and  our  Permian  researches  confirm  his  new. 
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formations  by  peculiar  species,  though  connected  with  them  by  the  general  aspect 
of  their  fauna,  and  entirely  different  in  all  their  organic  contents  from  the  overlying 
or  triassic  system. 

Finding  that  tliis  supracarboniferous  group  was  not  only  spread  over  a region 
of  enormous  dimensions  in  Russia,  e.xtending  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Archangel  to  the  southern  steppes  of  Oren- 
burg, but  that  among  certain  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Zechstein  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  also  contained  many  new  siiccies  of  shells  and  a fauna  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  the  carboniferous  age,  we  have  ventured  to  apply  to  it  a collective 
name  derived  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perraia,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  vast  territories  overspread  by  these  deposits. 

In  strata  of  the  secondary  period,  Russia  is  much  less  rich  than  in  those  of  pa- 
Ixop.oic  date.  She  contains,  for  example,  no  masses  which  can  be  distinctly 
referred  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  'J'rias ; for  wherever  we  have  attempted  to 
define  such  beds,  we  have  found  them  to  be  intimately  associated  with  those  of 
true  Permian  age'.  This  view  has  been  strengthened  by  the  entire  absence  of  the 
muschclkalk  in  Russia  proper ; one  small  and  dubious  representative  of  it  only 
having  been  observed  in  the  isolated  hill  called  Mount  Bogdo  (steppe  of  Astra- 
khan). 

Tlie  Jurassic  deposits  cover  detached  districts  of  Russia,  from  the  Icy  Sea  on 
the  north  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  south.  In  Russia  proper  they  exist  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  shales  and  sands,  which  are  exclusively  referable  to  the  middle  or 
Oxfordian  member  only  of  the  oolitic  or  Jurassic  series  of  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
the  lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  well  as  the  Kimmeridge  and  Portland  or  upper  oolite, 
being  everywhere  wanting. 

Unlike  the  Jurassic,  the  Cretaceous  system  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern 
half  of  Russia,  where  it  often  presents  the  peculiar  characters  and  organic  contents 
of  the  white  chalk  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  some  tracts  the  equivalents, 
though  never  fully  developed,  of  the  greensand  strata. 

* These  introductory  pages  being  among  the  last  printed  In  our  book,  wc  take  this  opportunity  of  al« 
luding  to  a work  by  Dr.  Kutorga  that  has  just  appeared  (2.  Beitrag  cur  Palaeontologie  Russlands),  which 
from  the  form  of  certain  plants  therein  figured,  os  well  as  from  a shell  which  that  author  considers  to  be 
a Fosidonomya,  might  lead  geologists  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Trias  at  Kargala  near  Blelebei  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  the  inference  of  Dr.  Kutorga  (and  of  his  fossils 
we  may  speak  in  the  Appendix  or  second  volume),  more  particularly  as  he  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Major  Wangenheiro,  who  surveyed  the  tract,  that  the  fossil  beds  of  Kargala  lie  l<nc  in  the  series  which 
we  have  demonstrated  to  be  of  Permian  age. 
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The  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  Russia,  possessing  to  a great  extent,  wherever 
we  have  examined  them,  the  same  mineral  and  zoological  aspect  as  in  the  British 
Isles,  northern  France  and  Germany,  thus  present  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  sub- 
crystalline limestones  of  the  same  age  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  which  exhibit 
what  has  been  tenned  the  Mediterranean  type'.  The  tertiary  deposits,  exclusive 
of  a few  patches  of  very  recent  age,  are  most  expanded  in  southern  Russia,  where 
beds  will  be  described  which  truly  represent  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  divisions,  the 
former  having,  in  parts,  the  very  same  structure  and  contents  as  the  London  clay, 
and  the  latter  being,  in  fact,  the  extension  of  the  great  basins  of  Vienna  and  Hun- 
gary. Nearly  if  not  entirely  deficient  in  marine  deposits  of  the  Pliocene  or  newer 
Tertiary  i>eriod,  the  southern  extremities  of  Russia,  from  the  coniines  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  as  well  as  wide  tracts  of 
Asia,  the  Crimaea  and  Caucasus,  are  composed  of  de|>osits,  which  distinctly  over- 
lying  the  oceanic  tertiaries  of  Miocene  age,  are  completely  distinct  from  any  great 
geological  group  hitherto  described.  Uniformly  and  copiously  charged  with  a 
limited  number  of  species  of  shells,  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Caspian 
of  the  present  day*,  these  widely-spread  accumulations  of  the  steppes  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  formed  exclusively  in  the  same  brackish  waters  that  must  once  have 
occupied  an  area  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  present  Mediterranean  Sea 

Directing  the  especial  attention  of  geologists  to  this  grand  feature  in  the  former 
arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  has  hitherto  almost  escaped  their 
attention,  and  then  describing  certain  raised  bottoms  of  the  Northern  Seas,  the  first 
part  of  this  work  will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  last  scene  of  a long  series  of 
subaqueous  deposits,  traced  chronologically  from  the  period  of  the  earliest-formed 
organic  types,  to  that  in  which  the  shells  of  the  sea  were  to  a great  extent  the  same 
as  those  now  prevailing. 

Having  shown  that  throughout  all  this  long  succession  of  deposits,  the  whole 
sedimentary  superficies  of  central  Russia  (forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  continent 

' By  M.  von  Dueb. 

* See  observations  on  a recent  memoir  of  Colonel  Helmcrsen  on  the  character  of  certain  shells  found 
in  the  Ust*Urt  by  M.  Basinicr  (Appendix),  llic  discoveries  of  M.  Basinler  have  somewhat  modified  our 
views  (pp.  309-324)  concerning  the  whole  area  which  we  sujiposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  brackish 
Aralo-Caspiau  Sea.  See  Appendix  on  tills  point,  and  also  for  some  im|»ortant  facts  concerning  the  ter* 
tiary  deposits  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  and  the  plateaux  west  of  Ararat,  as  derived  from  our 
friend  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Sec.  Geol.  Soc.  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 
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of  Euro)>e)  has  been  disturbed  by  broad  undulatory  movements  only,  but  has  not 
been  subjected  to  great  disruptions,  nor  affected  by  any  intrusions  whatever  of 
igneous  matter ; and  further,  that  all  the  deposits  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest 
are  very  little  altered  and  in  many  instances  unsolidified,  we  then  transport  our 
readers  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia.  There,  on  the  contrary,  we  indicate 
how  formations  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  in  European  Russia  are  slightly 
coherent  and  horizontal,  have  been  thrown  up  in  mural  masses,  broken  into  frag- 
ments, impregnated  with  minerals  and  often  inverted  in  their  order.  All  these 
phenomena  occur  along  a grand  meridian  fissure  in  the  earth’s  surface,  through 
which  copious  masses  of  igneous  matter  have  been  evolved  at  intervals  from  very 
remote  antiquity,  whilst  the  chain  has  undergone  elevation  and  even  impregnation 
with  gold  ores  at  a period  not  very  distant  from  our  own.  Although  we  naturally 
refer  to  such  disturbances  as  the  cause  of  the  great  change  that  the  sedimentary 
masses  are  there  found  to  have  undergone,  yet  in  describing  these  mutations,  a 
clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  ancient  crystalline  or  azoic  rocks  of  Scan- 
dinavia on  which  the  Silurian  strata  rest,  and  those  Uralian  metamorphosed  rocks 
which  often  to  a great  extent  assume  the  same  primary  characters  and  aspect. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  volume  we  take  a general  survey  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits  of  the  vast  region  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia,  wherein  have 
been  found  the  abundant  remains  of  large  mammalia,  and  which  are  so  celebrated 
for  the  gold  ore  they  contain  ; and  reasoning  from  geological  evidences  we  have 
endeavoured  to  delineate  certain  ancient  geographical  features,  at  a time  when  a 
large  portion  of  those  vast  regions  constituted  a continent,  inhabited  by  these  extinct 
mammals,  whose  destruction  will  be  shown  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  last  ele- 
vations of  the  Ural  chain.  On  the  other  hand,  we  adduce  our  reasons  for  believing, 
that  whilst  Siberia  and  the  Ural  were  above  the  waters,  Russia  in  Europe  must 
have  been  beneath  them  ; a conclusion  which  seems  necessary  in  order  to  render 
explicable  upon  rational  grounds  the  phenomena  of  the  great  Scandinavian  drift, 
by  which  all  the  low  countries  of  the  north  have  been  covered  by  far-transported 
materials.  Lastly,  after  an  account  of  that  singular  overlying  deposit  the  black 
earth  of  Russia  and  an  attempt  to  explain  its  origin,  followed  by  iin  account  of  the 
present  causes  as  tending  to  produce  a change  of  the  surface,  whether  hy  the  agency 
of  ice,  water,  alluvial  deposits,  or  the  elevation  of  land,  the  first  volume  is  con- 
cluded by  a short  resume,  showing  to  what  extent  our  conclusions  are  borne  out 
by  an  appeal  to  such  extensive  observations. 
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The  second  volume,  or  Part  III.,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  description  of 
Organic  Remains,  necessarily  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  practical 
geologists  and  palseontologists  will  require. 

Tlris  brief  exposition  of  the  objects  we  have  laboured  to  attain,  will,  we  trust, 
suffice  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  success  with  which  our  leading  views 
have  been  developed.  A few  years  ago  only,  when  unable  to  indicate  the  first 
created  animals,  or  the  exact  relative  places  occupied  by  some  of  the  earliest  forma- 
tions, we  were  compelled  to  trace  the  sequence  downwards  by  commencing  with 
deposits  previously  analysed,  proceeding  thence  to  those  of  anterior  date';  but  now 
having  learnt  to  decipher  the  very  first  letters  in  the  long  records  of  animal  life, 
we  assume  a more  distinct  position  as  historians,  and  exhibit  in  their  natural  order, 
the  successive  organic  features  which  appear  in  the  stony  legend  of  the  earth,  from 
their  earliest  dawn  to  the  present  condition  of  the  planet. 

In  a word,  after  a patient  study  of  the  types  of  palaeozoic  life,  we  can  now 
fearlessly  assert,  that  the  geological  history  or  sequence  of  the  earliest  races  of 
fossil  animals  is  firmly  established.  Its  truth  is  sustained  by  the  display  of  forms, 
which  mark  the  period  when  the  first  vestiges  of  life  can  be  discovered,  as  well  as 
the  following  successive  creations ; and  thus  whilst,  with  the  exception  of  one 
sacred  record,  we  can  truly  say,  that  the  origin  of  the  greatest  empires  of  man  is 
buried  in  fable  and  superstition,  the  hard  and  indelible  register,  as  preserved  for 
our  inspection  in  the  great  book  of  ancient  Nature,  is  at  length  interpreted  and 
read  off  with  clearness  and  precision. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  grand,  general  considerations,  to  which  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  alluding,  since  they  bear  so  directly  on  the  sublimity  and  truthful- 
ness of  geological  science,  we  now  proceed  to  the  special  objects  of  our  own 
undertaking. 

■ Sc«  the  ‘ Silurian  Sfitem,’  and  the  plan  pursued  in  that  work  (passim). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SILURIAN  ROCKS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

The  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scandinavia  shown  to  form  the  true  base  of  all  deposits 
containing  Organic  Remains. — Their  relations  in  the  Territory  of  Christiania  to 
pre-existing  Oneissose  and  Granitic  or  Azoic  Rocks. — Norwegian  Sections  showing 
the  ascending  order  from  Lower  through  Upper  Silurian  to  Old  Red  Sandstone 
inclusive. — Intrusive  Rocks  associated  with  the  Paleeozoic  Formations  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  affected  the  Azoic  Rocks. — The  chief  Palrtozoic  Phtrnomena 
of  Sweden  explained,  and  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  various  localities  shown  to 
rest  upon  Granitic  GneUs,  which  has  furnished  the  materials  of  their  lowest  stratum 
{Sections  of  Kinnekulle,  Lugnos,  Omberg,  Grenna,  Berg,  — Upper  Silurian 
Group  of  England  perfectly  represented  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland. — Comparison  of 
the  Fossils  and  close  analogy  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  Divisions  of  Scandinavia 
with  those  of  the  British  Isles. 

A GLANCE  at  our  Map  and  a few  words  of  cx|>lanation  from  ourselves,  will  at 
once  lead  tlie  reader  to  understand,  that  the  geologist  who  would  effectively  write 
a history  of  the  whole  scries  of  sedimentary  deposits  that  encumber  the  surface 
of  Russia,  must  naturally  begin  with  a sketch  of  the  adjacent  Scandinavian  regions, 
which,  chiefly  occupied  by  highly  crystalline  rocks,  arc  in  many  places  covered 
with  patches  of  ancient  strata  containing  organic  remains.  This  indeed  was  spe- 
cially called  for,  by  the  previous  works  of  Hisingcr,  Wahlenberg,  Von  Buch  and 
Dalman,  whose  representations  of  organic  forms  had  long  ago  led  us  to  conclude, 
that  deposits  of  true  Silurian  age  existed  in  Sweden  and  Norway'.  Finding  that 
the  low  level  of  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  detritus  with  which  it  is  covered, 
prevented  our  detecting  Junctions  between  the  lowest  known  sedimentary  deposits 

* See  Silurian  System  pastim. 
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and  any  crystalline  rocks  of  anterior  age  in  Russia,  it  became  indeed  essential, 
that  previous  to  writing  our  first  pages  of  the  history  of  succession  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  we  should  see  and  describe  what  might  be  exhibited  amid  the  hard  and 
rocky  lands  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  absolute  contact  of  the  lowest  sedimentary  strata 
with  the  crystalline  rocks  of  that  region. 

On  this  point  we  have  recently  convinced  ourselves,  by  clear  and  indisputable 
sections,  that  the  lowest  beds  charged  with  anything  like  animals  or  vegetables, 
are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that 
these  have  been  distinctly  formed  out  of,  and  rest  upon,  slaty  and  other  rocks  which 
had  undergone  crj'stallization  before  their  particles  were  ground  up  and  cemented 
together  to  compose  the  earliest  beds  in  which  organic  life  is  traceable.  To  the 
crystalline  masses  which  preceded  that  palaeozoic  succession  to  which  our  researches 
were  mostly  directed,  we  apply  the  term  “ Azoic,”  not  meaning  thereby  dogmati- 
cally to  affirm,  that  nothing  organic  could  have  been  in  existence  during  those 
earliest  deposits  of  sedimentary  matter,  but  simply  as  expressing  the  fact,  that  in 
as  far  as  human  researches  have  reached,  no  vestiges  of  living  things  have  been 
found  in  them,  so  also  from  their  nature  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  such 
accompanying  conditions  of  intense  heat  and  fusion,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  find  in  them  traces  of  organization'. 

Since  it  is  not  our  object,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of 
the  structure  of  Scandinavia  than  is  essential  to  sustain  the  accuracy  of  this  our 
fundamental  view,  we  will  now  merely  offer  a general  sketch  of  the  phenomena  on 
which  our  inferences  are  founded. 

One  of  the  Scandinavian  features  which  first  strikes  the  ordinary  obserx'er  with 
surprise,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  crystalline  rock  that  occupies  the  surface 
of  the  country.  In  the  term  Azoic  rocks,  we  include  all  the  crystalline  masses 
belonging  to  the  ancient  group  of  gneiss,  together  with  ancient  granitic  and  plu- 
tonic  rocks  by  which  they  have  been  invaded.  Those  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  varied  composition  of  these  rocks,  must  consult  the  works  of 
various  authors  from  those  of  Von  Buch,  who  first  described  them  in  Norway,  to 
those  of  Keilhau,  who  in  the  same  country  has  recently  bestowed  so  much  labour 

* Hypercritically.  it  may  be  said  that  this  word  might  also  be  applied  to  other  deposits  of  subsequent 
age.  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  also  obliterated,  and  thus  be  merged  with  the  Hypogene  of  Lyell. 
But  in  our  sense  the  word  czoic  is  synonymous  wntb  pro-zoic,  or  before  recognizable  traces  of  life.  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  ha#  applied  the  word  ffgpozoic  to  the  same  rocks  which  we  term  Azoic. 
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u(X)n  them.  Occupying  the  great  bulk  of  Sweden,  they  are  there,  even  whilst  we 
write,  undergoing  an  elaborate  survey  by  several  able  mineralogists,  who  following 
the  contortions  of  each  separate  mass,  are  now  laying  down  their  outlines  on  what 
may  be  termed  a lithological  map  of  that  highly  crystalline  country'. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  object  to  describe  the  varied  mineral  features  of  the 
gneissose  rocks  of  Norway,  which  extend  westward  to  the  Ocean  and  eastward 
into  Sweden.  We  may,  however,  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  very  much  resemble 
the  ancient  gneiss  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  and  present,  in  many  tracts,  an 
almost  infinite  succession  of  felspathic,  quartzose,  micaeeous  and  hornblendic 
lamina;,  often  highly  contorted,  but  in  which  very  determined  ttrikes  are  perceptible 
over  large  tracts.  They  are  indeed  specially  distinguished  by  the  great  abundance 
of  granitic  veins  which  they  contain  ; the  phaenomena  which  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophers Hutton,  Playfair  and  their  followers  took  such  trouble  to  indicate  in  the 
isle  of  Arran  and  other  localities,  being  here  laid  bare  in  thousands  of  examples. 
So  numerous  are  the  granites,  chiefly  rose-coloured,  which  with  countless  di- 
vergent veins  penetrate  the  gneiss  in  every  direction,  that  geologists  have  usually 
given  to  the  mass  the  name  of  granitic  gneiss.  These  azoic  rocks  are  also  in- 
truded on  by  numerous  bosses  and  dykes  of  greenstone,  and  in  some  districts 
contain  metalliferous  veins,  including  those  of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of 
Kongsberg  and  the  cobalt  mines  of  Modun.  All  that  we  are  now  concerned  to 
state  is,  that  the  gneissose  masses  constitute  in  themselves  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  whole  region,  and  that  in  numberless  sections,  whether  exposed  on  the  sea 
shores,  on  the  sides  of  the  fiords  or  in  the  interior,  they  are  seen  to  constitute  a 

' MM.  Fonellis.  Erdnian,  Franzen  and  Troilius  haae  already  finirlied,  but  not  yet  pubU«bed,  a geo- 
logical map  of  Tarioua  prorinccs,  including  Dalecarlia,  which  tlirough  the  obliging  directions  of  Haron 
Berzelius,  was  exhibited  and  explained  to  us  by  M.  Erdman.  Our  readers  may  haee  some  conception 
of  the  detailed  labours  of  its  authors,  when  we  state,  that  granites,  gneissose  rocks,  mica  schists,  horn- 
blende rocks,  syenites,  greenstones,  jaspers,  porph}Tie8,  Ac.,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  each  of  these 
classes,  arc  distinguished  on  the  map  by  different  colours  and  marks.  Nut  having  examined  in  detail 
the  tracts  thus  illustrated,  we  are  not  able  to  say  to  what  extent  the  authors  of  this  map  have  distin- 
guished the  masses  of  azoic  age  from  certain  mctamorphic  strata  which,  if  like  those  of  the  Christiania 
territory,  are  of  palaozoic  age.  'fheir  **  flotz  ’*  limestones  and  sandstones  are  evidently  |>abeozoic,  and  for 
the  most  part  Silurian,  'fhe  chief  promontories  are.  however,  occupied  by  great  hands  of  gneiss,  the 
strike  of  which  varies  prodigiously,  and,  subjected  to  enormous  flexures,  range  in  one  district  east  and 
west,  in  another  north  and  south  with  many  intermediate  directions.  It  is  this  great  and  dominant  mass 
of  crystalline  granitic  gneiss,  that,  according  to  our  views,  is  anterior  to  everything  to  which  the  term 
palieozoic  can  be  applied. 
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group  of  enormous  thickness,  which,  containing  very  little  calcareous  matter,  is  in 
general  composition,  strike  and  position,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Silurian  strata 
by  which  it  is  overlaid. 

In  Norway  these  ancient  crystalline  rocks  rise  into  mountains  and  form  the 
flanks  of  troughs  of  palaeozoic  strata,  wliich  have  in  their  turn  been  invaded  by 
granites,  syenites,  porphyries,  greenstone  and  trappaean  rocks  of  another  epoch. 
Let  us  take  the  territory  of  Christiania  as  an  example.  Rising  in  altitude  from 
south  to  north,  the  gneiss  there  occupies  the  rocky  and  barren  country  on  either 
side  of  the  long  flord  of  Christiania'.  The  mass  upon  the  west  extending  from 
Christiansand  to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bergen,  flanks  the  palaeozoic  rocks  in  a 
devious  line,  extending  from  the  marine  bay  of  Lango  Sund,  by  the  east  of  Kongs- 
berg,  and  thence  north-north-east  by  the  river  Drammen  and  the  western  sides  of 
the  lakes  of  Tyri  fiord  and  Rands  fiord.  The  eastern  gneissose  boundary  advan- 
cing from  Gottenburg  and  Sweden  to  Friederickstadt,  constitutes  nearly  all  the 
eastern  rocky  shore  of  the  salt  water  fiord  of  Christiania,  and  occupying  the 
mountain  called  Egeberg  to  the  east  of  that  town,  extends  to  the  north-north-east 
by  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  lake  Miozen. 

Tlie  palaeozoic  deposits  lie  in  a long  trough  between  these  cry'stalline  masses ; 
such  general  features  being  correctly  laid  down  in  the  geological  map  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Christiania  by  Professor  Keilhau*.  Minute  details  are  here  uncalled  for, 
and  we  have  now  simply  to  state,  that  by  making  two  transverse  sections  across 
this  palaeozoic  trough  on  different  parallels,  we  found  that  although  extremely 
broken  up  and  diversified  by  various  plutonic  rocks,  and  very  much  dislocated, 
its  lower  members  consisted  of  quartzose  sandstone  and  hard  slaty  schists ; the 


‘ Mr.  Murchison  seizes  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend  the 
Rev.  W.  Hilton,  F.O.S.,  who  repeatedly  urged  him  to  visit  Norway,  and  In  whose  attractive  piscotorial 
volumes  will  be  found  some  good  su^estions  and  many  interesting  geological  souvenirs.  Two  Sum- 
mers in  Norw’sy/  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 

* A sl;etch  of  the  paleozoic  succession  from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  inclusive, 
as  exhibited  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  was  read  by  Mr.  Murchison  before  the  General  Meeting  of 
Scandinavian  philosophers,  held  at  Christiania.  July  1844,  and  has.  we  believe,  been  published  by  them 
in  their  volume  with  an  explanatory  woodcut  (essentially  the  same  as  that  which  W'c  give  at  p.  13). 
After  traversing  Sweden  in  the  same  summer  and  arriving  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Mr.  Murchison  there  read 
before  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of  that  Metropolis,  a brief  outline  of  his  general  views  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Gothland  to  those  of  Russia  with  w*hich  he  was 
previously  acquainted.  I'hese  ideas  are  now  essentially  embodied  in  the  text,  and  more  detailed  de- 
scriptioas  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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former  visible  in  some  tracts  only,  as  at  Vigersund  on  the  Drammen,  the  latter 
being  the  well-known  fucoid  alum  shale  of  the  country  and  forming  the  prevalent 
base  in  the  Christiania  fiord.  These  lowest  strata  are  surmounted  by  black  lime- 
stones and  shale  charged  with  fossils,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  inferior 
group  represents  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  British  Isles. 

Amid  a profusion  of  Trilobites,  some  of  which  are  of  new  species  and  have  been 
named,  but  not  figured  by  Dr.  Boeck',  we  find  in  the  inferior  member  of  the  series 
(the  lowest  beds  of  w'hich  contain  fucoids),  the  genera  Battus  or  Agnostus  (with 
Faradoxides  or  Olenus)  ; and  in  oilier  beds  Trinucleus  Caractaci,  Asapkus  Buchii 
and  ..'I. /yromma,  with  various  Orthoceratites  and  other  chambered  shells,  and  some 
Orthida;,  including  the  0.  altemala  and  0.  virgaia ; all  forms  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  British  Isles.  With  the  latter  are  associated 
and  in  still  greater  abundance,  the  lUanus  crasaicauda*,  Asaphus  expansus  and  CA/r- 
tetes  (Favosites)PetropolitanuSf  Orthoceratites  duplex ^ and  certain  remarkable  cir- 
cular bodies  related  to  Crinoidea,  the  Sphrrronites  auranlium^  all  of  which  specially 
distinguish  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Russia  As  a whole,  these 

* Of  ihc  forty*cight  species  of  Trilobites  (exclusive  of  n Battus)  enumerated  by  Dr.  Boeck.  many  of 
them,  it  must  be  stated,  are  named  from  mere  fragments,  which  circumstance,  skilful  naturalist  as  he  is, 
render  the  number  of  true  and  distinct  species  doubtful.  Without  distinguishing  the  genem  (and  we 
agree  with  him  that  many  of  the  generic  distinctions  hitherto  projiosed  arc  obscure  and  evanescent),  he 
ranges,  however,  certain  forms  around  common  types.  Judging  from  bis  own  description  and  the  fossils 
we  examined  in  the  museum  of  Christiania,  wc  should  say,  that  his  species,  Trihhitet  rUiptiats  and 
T.  ehgaM,  are  what  we  should  call  varieties  of  Catgwene  macrophlhnlmu  and  C.  ivriolari*,  which  with 
Asaphus  emtdatus,  7*.  femilttHorh  (Esmk.),  Ca/ymeae  mumenbachit  and  its  varieties  arc  characteristic  of  the 
Ltpper  SUuruin  strata  which  arc  seen  in  the  Isles  of  Malmoc  and  Malmoc-kalv,  Ixing  Oen.  Holrocstrand, 
Ac.  All  the  other  Trilobites  cited  by  Boeck,  of  which  the  Jllanvs  crassicauda  is  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant, belong  to  the  I.iOwcr  Silurian  group,  wherein  also  occur  the  Asaphiu  exjHtiunts,  four  species  of  Trt- 
HMclet,  and  the  forms  which  range  round  Afapbwf  Dyckti  and  A,  tyraHHug,  similar,  indeed,  to  varieties  with 
which  wc  arc  perfectly  familiar  in  Wales;  together  with  Bcvcrol  published  Swedish  species  of  Dolman. 
Wahlenberg,  &c.  (see  Gica  Norvegica,  1 Lief.  p.  138.) 

* It  appears  that  the  Ifltenut  perornlh  of  the  Silurian  system  (drawn  from  an  imperfect  specimen) 
is  identical  with  the  I.  cra*»icayda.  'i*bis  species  has  been  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales, 
since  Mr.  Murchison*s  work  was  written,  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ordnanev 
Geological  Survey.  Tlie  coral  Chtctetea  (Favositet)  PHropolitams,  so  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Silnrian  of  Russia,  has  also  been  detected  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  the  older  strata  of  North  Wales,  lliis 
and  other  facts,  showing  the  identity  between  the  Silurian  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Senndinavia.  have 
been  made  known  for  the  first  time  by  comparing  the  fossils  wc  brought  back  from  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  with  those  collected  by  IVofcssor  Sedgwick  and  described  by  M.M.  Sowerby  and  Suiter  (see  Table, 
Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  facing  p.  20).  'ilic  oUtcr  results  of  the  com]>ari»un  of  other  species 
brought  by  us  from  Scandinavia,  with  the  Upper  Silurian  British  types,  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 
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Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Norway  have  very  little  of  the  arenaceous  character  which 
the  same  group  assumes  in  certain  tracts  of  Britain,  but  are  most  analogous  to  the 
schists  and  calcareous  flags  of  Llandeilo,  where  those  masses  have  not  assumed  a 
slaty  structure.  This  lower  division  is  overlaid  by  sbales  and  massive  coralline 
limestones  containing  many  of  the  typical  species  of  the  Wenlock  limestone  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  these  again  by  calcareous  flagstones  and  schists  which  from  their 
fossils  and  position  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Ludlow  rocks. 

Though  packed  into  a narrow  hand  of  no  great  vertical  dimensions,  the  Silu- 
rian strata  of  Norway  are  thus  clearly  divisible  into  an  upper  and  lower  group. 
These  groups  are  further  separated  from  each  other  by  a limestone  loaded  with 
Penlamerus  oblongus,  which  fossil,  occupying  exactly  the  same  place  in  the  Wool- 
hope  or  Horderley  limestone  of  the  British  Isles,  and  lying  between  the  two,  may 
thus,  according  to  the  natural  features  and  prevailing  fossils  of  each  country,  be 
classed  either  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  or  as  the  uppermost  bed  of 
the  Lower.  The  Upper  Silurian  group  is  distinguished  by  the  Catenipora  escha- 
Toidet,  C.  labyrinthica,  and  many  other  typical  species  of  corals,  as  well  as  by  a 
multitude  of  shells,  among  which  are  many  which  occur  in  rocks  of  the  same  age, 
both  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland. 

In  truth,  no  English  geologist  acquainted  with  the  organic  contents  of  the  Wen- 
lock  limestone  can  view  the  little  isles  of  Malmoe  Oen  and  Malmoe  Kalv  in  the 
bay  of  Christiania  (which  we  examined  in  company  with  M.  Leopold  Von  Buch'), 
and  see  in  them  the  Calymme  Blumenbachii,  C.  macrophthalma , C.  variolaris,  and 
other  Trilobites  associated  with  the  LepUena  depressa,  L.  euglypha,  Terebratula  reti- 
culoTU,  and  many  corals  most  familiar  to  him,  without  at  once  recognising  in  the 
upper  strata  the  distinct  representative  of  that  British  formation*. 

* This  cimncDt  geologist  was.  like  ourselves,  at  the  Christiania  meeting  of  Scandinavian  savants  of  1844. 

‘ We  do  not  here  note  all  the  corals  and  shells  which  are  common  to  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Norway 
and  Britun.  because  the  Gothland  list,  afterwards  given,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  sample  of  the  identity 
of  the  formations  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  noting,  that  besides  the  usual 
Upper  Silurian  brachiopods,  we  procured  from  M . Keilhau  a specimen  of  the  Xtieuia  ciagulata  (His.),  which 
proves  to  be  identical  with  a shell  which  we  had  long  ago  obtained  from  Dudley,  but  which  Mr.  James 
Sowerhy.  unable  perfectly  to  satisfy  his  mind  concerning  its  relations,  had  refrained  from  describing  in 
our  former  work  on  the  Silurian  System.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  shell,  so  rare  at 
Dudley,  has  recently  been  discovered  pretty  plentifully  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Professor 
Phillips  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  'Westmoreland,  near  Kendal,  and  is  there  associated  with  Lrpttena 
deprrsM.  Cypricordia,  &c.  'We  thus  see  the  value  of  not  omitting  considerations  of  minute  palsontolo* 
gicml  detail,  since  a shell  extremely  rare  in  one  region  may  thus  become  a type  of  the  same  epoch  in 
another. 

C* 
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These  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  constitute  one  inse- 
parable and  closely  connected  system.  Their  highest  member, 
composed  of  calcareous  flagstones  containing  the  Lepttena  lata,  a 
peculiar  Spirifer  and  a shell  closely  allied  to  Terebratula  H’t7«on(, 
is  clearly  overlaid  in  the  mountainous  tracts  called  Ringcrigge, 
to  the  west  of  Christiania,  by  red  quartzose  sandstone  and  shale, 
that  forms  a deposit  of  great  thickness  (perhaps  1000  feet)  litho- 
logically undistinguishable  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
British  Isles,  its  summit  being  composed  of  a conglomerate  as  in 
the  Herefordshire,  Salop,  &c.  In  the  course  of  a rapid  survey, 
we  thus  obtained  evidence  of  a succession  from  Lower  through 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  inclusive.  In  a word, 
the  latter  formation,  with  great  tabular  masses  of  porphyry,  is 
thus  separated  from  the  ancient  gneiss  on  either  side,  and  occu- 
pies a lofty  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  trough,  having  the  Christiania 
fiord  on  one  side,  and  the  Steens  fiord  and  Drammen  on  the  other, 
both  of  which  depressions  are  filled  with  the  Silurian  rocks  in 
(juestion  (see  woodcut  and  note  1). 

In  the  Steens  fiord,  whither  we  first  went  in  the  company  of 
Professor  Keilhau  and  afterwards  with  Professor  Forchhammer, 
we  were,  indeed,  truly  delighted  to  perceive  the  great  symmetry 
with  which  the  Upper  Silurian  flagstones  and  tilestones",  per- 


^ Explanation  of  the  woodcut 

Old  Hed  Sandstone — e.  Kcd  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 


Lower  Silurian 


,,  . r d.  Calcareous  flai»tones,  &c. 

Upper  Silunan  < ^ " , , , 

L c.  Coralline  umeatone  and  shale. 

_ . tb.  Pcntamcrus  limestone. 

Lower  Silurian  So.*  ii  . . . 

la.  Schists,  flags,  amd  lower  sandstone. 

o.  Azoic  or  gneissose  rocks,  with  old  granite,  greenstone,  Ac. 
r p.  Rhombic  porphyry  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

I /.  Eruptive  and  trappiean  rocks  of  various  characters. 

* Mr.  Murchison  takes  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  geologists  who  may  not 
have  attended  to  the  successive  development  of  his  ideas  on  clastu6cation , that 
certain  red  tilestones  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  which  from 
mineral  aspect  were  formerly  classed  with  that  formation,  he  has  for  some  years  con- 
sidered as  forming,  together  with  the  bunc-bed.  the  uppermost  stage  of  the  Silurian 
rocks.  (Anniversary  Discourse,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol,  iii.)  He  had,  indeed,  from  the 
first  described  these  beds  as  being  charged  with  Upper  Ludlow  fossils  (sec  Silurian 
System,  pp.  192,  602). 
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fectly  identical  in  aspect  with  those  of  Shropsiiire  and  Herefordshire,  rise  out  from 
beneath  the  great  mass  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ringerigge  and  Krokleven.  In 
carrying  the  same  section  across  to  the  gneiss  range  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Drammen,  the  upper  and  calcareous  coralline  formation  is  separated  from  the  black 
Lower  Silurian  flags,  by  the  same  limestone  with  Pentamerus  oblongus,  which  forms 
the  intermediate  bed  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  many  tracts  of  the 
British  Isles.  These  very  clear  general  relations  are  illustrated  in  the  accompany* 
ing  woodcut. 

But  whilst  we  thus  speak  of  the  undoubted"  parallel,  which,  from  practice  in 
detecting  the  equivalents  of  rocks  of  this  age,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
between  the  diflTerent  members  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Norway  and  those  of  the 
British  Isles,  we  must  admit,  that  in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the 
bays  of  Christiania  and  Drammen,  they  are  so  perforated  by  eruptive  rocks  of 
posterior  age,  that,  except  in  such  very  typical  localities  as  those  of  Steens  fiord 
and  Krokleven,  which  appear  to  the  left  of  the  accompanying  woodcut,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  a clear  order  of  superposition ; so  much  are  the  strata  thrown 
into  undulations.  These  intrusive  rocks  ((),  whose  characters  and  the  effects  they 
produced  upon  the  strata  they  have  invaded  were  long  ago  described  by  M.  von 
Buch,  consist  of  granites,  syenites,  porphyries  (including  the  hyperite  of  that 
author),  greenstones,  amygdaloids,  &c.' 

Perfectly  distinct  from  the  older  granitic  rocks  associated  with  the  gneiss,  these 
eruptive  masses  are  now  demonstrated  by  our  observations  to  be  of  younger  age 
than  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  they,  therefore,  play  the  same  part  in  geological 
history  as  great  masses  of  the  trappean  rocks  of  English  authors.  Whether  they 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  different  age  protruded  at  diflTerent  periods  to 
the  surface  is  more  than  our  limited  time  enabled  us  positively  to  determine ; but 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  with  the  apparent  exception  of  the  large  crystalled  por- 
phyry of  Ringerigge  {p  of  woodcut  and  rhomb-porphyr  of  Von  Buch),  we  nowhere 
saw  any  of  those  contemporaneous  poqihyries,  greenstones,  and  other  stratified 
igneous  masses  which  are  so  abundantly  interlaminated  with  the  Silurian  rocks 
(particularly  the  lower)  throughout  large  districts  in  the  British  Isles,  where  in 
expanding  such  deposits  they  often  necessarily  obliterate  the  organic  remains,  and 


* Itie  reader  may  form  his  idea  of  these  intrusions  from  the  representation  on  a small  scale  towards 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  woodcut,  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  section  (woodcut,  p.  13)  exhibits 
a twentieth  portion  of  the  intrusions  and  flexures. 

c*  2 
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give  to  the  sedimentary  masses  a peculiar  and  subcrystalline  character.  Of  such 
eruptive  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  Silurian  and  older  palieozoic  strata,  we 
shall,  however,  hereafter  treat  in  describing  the  Ural  Mountains.  Here  we  simply 
note  their  absence,  as  accounting,  in  some  measure,  for  the  small  vertical  dimen- 
sions of  the  Silurian  formations  of  Norway  which  have  evidently  been  accumulated 
in  a sea  that  has  been  exempted  from  those  contemporary  igneous  evolutions,  which 
in  many  other  tracts,  have  naturally  tended  to  swell  the  thickness  of  the  ancient 
formations. 

The  mineral  changes  however  produced  by  the  eruptive  rocks  upon  the  Silurian 
beds  of  Norway  are,  indeed,  as  beautiful  and  striking  as  in  any  region  that  we  ever 
examined.  Thus  in  the  tracts  north-west  of  the  Steens  fiord  and  in  the  Solvsberg, 
where  igneous  rocks  protrude,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  black  shales  (Lower  Silu- 
rian) are  changed  into  hard  subcrj'stalline  schists  (the  Harte  Schiefer  of  Keilhau, 
or  Kiesel  Schiefer  of  the  Germans) ; but  however  altered,  the  original  character 
of  the  stratum  is  discernible,  and  fossils  are  found  in  it  at  intervals.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drammen,  opposite  Vigersund,  a lower  fucoid  sandstone  in  contact 
with  greenstone  becomes  a quartz  rock.  At  the  town  of  Drammen,  eruptive 
rocks  of  granite  and  greenstone,  apparently  passing  into  each  other,  exhibit  in  the 
adjacent  escarpments  fragments  of  highly  altered  micaceous  red  sandstone  (Old 
Ked)  and  Lydian  stone,  surmounted  by  and  included  among  amygdaloids.  At 
Djelebeck  or  Jelebeck,  to  the  north  of  Drammen,  granite  forming  the  hill  called 
Paradis-backen,  throws  off  the  Pcntamerus  limestone,  which  though  metamorphosed 
into  a saccharoid  marble  and  charged  with  garnets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granite,  becomes  less  and  less  altered  as  it  recedes  from  that  rock,  and  then  con- 
tains its  usual  fossils'. 

Following  the  same  bands  of  younger  granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  to  the 
south,  they  are  seen  to  spread  out  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  palxozoic  basin,  crowning  considerable  heights,  and  extending  into 
the  promontories  on  either  side  of  Laurvig  and  Frcdricksvarn.  There  they  form 

' We  examined  this  altered  rock  with  our  friend  Profeesor  Forchhammer,  who  thus  writc»  of  it : — " This 
impure  Uincstonc  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  tome  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron 
and  silica.  Tlie  compact  carbonate  of  lime  has  assumed  a granular  form  and  has  become  white  marble ; 
the  magnesia  has  lost  its  carbonic  acid,  and  has  combined  with  lime  and  silica  to  form  the  mineral  tremo- 
lite ; and  the  oxide  of  iron  has  combined  witli  alumina,  lime  and  silica,  to  form  greenish  and  beautifully 
crystallized  garnets.’*— Trans.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1S44,  p.  165. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  a crystalline  country  like  Cornwall',  in  which  the  eruptive 
rocks  constituting  the  chief  masses  have  left  mere  remnants  only  of  the  palaeozoic 
rocks  at  a few  places  on  the  6anks.  The  knolls  around  Fredricksviirn  are,  in 
truth,  quite  analogous  to  many  Cornish  granitic  hills  which  have  been  shown 
similarly  to  penetrate  strata  chiedy  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  &c*. 

But  to  return  to  the  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata ; we  lastly  observed,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Forcbharamer,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Egebcrg  near  Christiania, 
where  the  Lower  Silurian  alum-slate  is  pierced  by  greenstone,  it  is  converted  into 
a micaceous,  quartzose,  crystalline  rock,  to  a considerable  extent  resembling  the 
old  gneiss  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  Here,  however,  as  in  another  example  at 
the  fortress  of  Christiania,  and  in  every  other  case  where  true  palaeozoic  strata  have 
been  transmuted  by  igneous  agency,  the  observer  can  follow  the  beds  from  the 
points  of  contact  where  they  are  crystalline,  until  receding  from  the  disturbance, 
the  strata,  as  they  unfold,  first  appear  as  mere  indurated,  black  and  contorted 
schists,  and  then  passing  in  a short  space  into  the  dark  and  calcareous  Silurian 
shale  of  the  bay,  are  overlapped  by  its  fossiliferous  limestones’. 

Developing  elsewhere  more  precisely  the  nature  of  these  phxnomena  of  meta- 


* l*bc  ^rauitic  rock  of  Fredricks^'ani  with  its  zircons  is  a beautiful  crystalline  rock  loaded  with  mine- 
rals.  including  magnetic  iron  ore  and  labrador  felspar,  with  the  new  species  Polymfnitf,  Illaolite,  he. 
When  treating  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  express  a wish  that  distinctive  terms 
should  be  given  to  eruptive  rocks  of  age  posterior  to  the  palaeozoic  strata,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  older  granites  associated  with  gneiss.  Foreign  geolo^ts  naturally  enough  object  to  the  use 
of  the  word  trappean  as  sometimes  applied  to  the  newer  group,  which  in  truth  includes  granites ; and  as 
syenite,  in  its  strict  mineralogical  sense,  as  well  as  greenstone,  occurs  in  the  older  plutonic  division  also, 
it  is  clear  that  some  term  should  be  adopted  to  mark  the  age  of  the  eruption  of  each  class,  since  there  arc 
granites  and  syenites  of  different  ages.  We  might  venture  to  suggest  for  this  purpose  such  names  as 
Prvto-plvtonic , Paheo-plutonic,  dec.,  which,  if  approved,  might  be  extended  to  Mezo^plutonic,  he.,  as  more 
precisely  defining  the  age  of  eruption  than  the  terms  hitherto  used.  In  our  general  Map,  PI.  V'l.,  all  these 
younger  granites  younger  than  the  azoic  rocks  are  necessarily  grouped  under  one  colour  and  letter.  In 
the  Map,  however,  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  granites  arc  distinguished  from  the  greenstones  and  ser- 
pentines by  separate  marks. 

* Since  the  publication  of  various  memoirs  by  Professor  Sedga'ick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  Sir  H.  T. 
Dc  la  Heche  and  Professor  Phillips  (including  the  work  on  palteozoic  fossils  of  the  last-mentioned  author) 
certain  fossil  remains,  supposed  to  be  Silurian,  have  been  discovered  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Peach  and  other 
persons.  (See  Ann.  Report  Roy.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  Corna’all,  1844,  p.  7.) 

’ A memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison,  containing  more  detailed  views  on  the  structure  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  it  was  shown  how  the  able  memoir 
by  Professor  Forchhammer  on  the  chemical  changes  from  fucoid  schists  into  gneiss-like  rocks  bears  ujmn 
our  views.  (Sec  Report  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1844,  p.  165.) 
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inorptiism,  we  now  allude  to  them  merely  to  show,  that  although  quite  alive  to 
their  value  (and  our  account  of  the  Ural  chain  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently  prove 
this),  we  still  see  a clear  distinction  between  such  palaeozoic  changes  and  a pre- 
vious metamorphism  of  the  azoic  rocks. 

But  if  the  examination  of  Norway  alone  sufficed  to  lead  us  to  entertain  this  opi- 
nion, we  were  still  more  fortified  in  it  by  the  survey  of  Sweden,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  w'e  now  proceed. 

Siluruin  Rocks  of  Sweden  and  their  relations  to  the  older  Crystalline  Rocks. — In 
the  following  short  outline  of  some  prominent  features  of  the  geology  of  Sweden, 
we  will  first  describe  the  relations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  to  the  subjacent 
crystalline  rocks,  as  they  appeared  to  us  in  a traverse  from  Gottenburg  to  Stock- 
bolin‘,  and  will  afterwards  advert  to  the  fossiliferous  distinctions  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  group  of  Gothland. 

In  the  hills  of  HoUaberg  and  Hunneberg,  to  the  east  of  the  Falls  of  Trollhsetten, 
which  are  covered  by  a thick  mass  of  trap  rock  (basaltic  greenstone),  one  subordi- 
nate member  only  of  the  Silurian  series  is  visible,  namely,  the  alum-slate;  but  no  one 
who  knows  from  numerous  other  sections,  that  this  band  is  very  near  the  Silurian 
base,  can  glance  his  eye  over  the  lower  adjacent  lands,  ail  composed  of  gneiss  and 
granitic  rocks,  or  look  up  from  the  latter  as  they  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  near  the  Falls  of  Trollhaetten,  without  being  convinced,  that  the  horizontal 
band  of  black  schistose  Silurian  rock  lies  above  the  crystalline  granitic  rocks  of 
the  low  countr)’,  though  the  absolute  junction  of  the  two  is  hidden  by  a talus  of 
detritus. 

Advancing  to  the  next  Silurian  oasis  at  Kinnekulle  and  the  hills  of  Billingen, 
the  same  general  relations,  of  a low  surrounding  country  of  gneiss  and  granite,  to 
high  tabular  plateaux  of  horizontal  Silurian  strata,  usually  capped  by  trap,  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller.  In  ascending  the  hills  of  Kinnekulle,  from  the  flat 
gneisBose  country  of  Lidkoping,  he  is  no  sooner  above  the  low  level  of  those  crystal- 
line rocks,  than  he  meets  with  a terrace  composed  of  quartzose  sandstone,  already 
mentioned  as  frequently  forming  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  in  Scandinavia.  This 
rock,  here  arranged  in  beds  from  a few  inches  to  a foot  and  a half  thick,  is  light- 


> In  tbiB  journey  Mr.  Murchinon  waa  accompanied  by  that  excellent  naturalist,  Professor  Loren  of 
Stockholm,  through  whose  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  references  to  the  works  and  map  of  Hi> 
singer,  it  was  easy  to  select  the  points  for  examination  by  which  the  question  of  true  protozoic  succession 
could  be  best  determined. 
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grey,  whitish  and  fine-grained,  in  parts  freckled  with  ferruginous  stains,  and 
assumes,  at  intervals,  a quartzose  character,  with  divisions  of  chloritic  shale.  Its 
lowest  beds,  or  those  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  rest  upon  the  adjacent 
gneiss  of  the  valleys,  are  not  here  visible,  owing  to  a talus  of  detritus,  but  in  those 
which  are  visible,  we  found  branching,  fucoid-like  bodies,  lliis  sandstone  is,  in 
fact,  seen  to  constitute  the  prevalent  base  of  all  the  Silurian  strata,  and  in  the  hill 
of  Kinnekulle  is  surmounted,  first,  hy  the  black  alum  schist  and  limestone  ; next 
by  red  Orthoceratite  limestone ; and,  lastly,  by  Graptolite  schists  with  some 
calcareous  courses  and  Orthoceratites.  Though  irregularly  denuded  over  a very 
considerable  area,  the  Orthoceratite  limestone  (c)  of  the  following  woodcut  occu- 
pies a prominent  step  on  the  sides  of  the  plateau,  and  standing  out  high  above 
the  surrounding  gneiss,  is  in  its  turn  covered  by  black  schists  (d),  through  which 
a point  of  basaltic  trap  (t)  has  pierced,  occupying  only  a small  upper  portion  of 
the  central  part  of  the  tract.  In  descending  from  this  summit  (whereon  a few 
northern  erratics  occur),  we  were  much  struck  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  beds.  To  the  north,  or  on  the  side  of  the  Wenern  lake,  the 
crystalline  and  gneissose  rocks  being  in  a depression,  the  fucoid  sandstone 
ranges  down  to  the  water-edge,  surmounted  by  the  alum-slates,  but  as  you  pass 
over  the  hill  of  Kinnekulle  to  the  hamlet  of  Liet,  upon  its  south-eastern  face, 
the  gneiss  is  again  seen  to  present  exactly  the  same  inferior  relations  to  the 
lower  sandstone  as  on  the  western  side.  At  this  spot,  as  here  represented,  the 
section  is  much  more  clear  and  explicit.  The  Orthoceratite  limestone  (c)  is 
strikingly  developed  by  extensive  quarries,  which  form  the  first  great  steppe-like 

mix  or  KINNEKULLE.  1*. 


N. 
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terrace  between  the  basalt-capped  schists  (d)  above  and  the  low  country  of  gneiss 
beneath.  Descending  from  these  limestones  (in  which  we  found  fine  specimens  of 
Ataphui  tyranmu,  A.  expansua  and  Illcgnus  craaaicauda,  besides  numerous  Ortho- 
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ceratitcs),  and  passing  over  the  beds  of  alum-slate  and  black  limestone  (6),  with 
their  Trinuclei,  Paradoxides  or  Olenus,  Agnosti,  &c.,  the  fucoid  sandstone  (a)  is 
there  seen  in  horizontal  masses,  perfectly  conformable  to  all  the  overlying  strata, 
and  distinctly  superposed  to  the  gneiss  below  (o).  For,  though  the  absolute  junc- 
tion of  the  sandstone  and  gneiss  is  not  seen,  the  two  rocks  are  within  a hundred 
paces  of  each  other,  and  without  the  slightest  indication  of  any  other  substance 
between  them.  Now  the  gneiss  is  here  not  merely  in  a lower  position  than  the 
contiguous  sandstone,  but,  besides  its  crystalline  structure,  is  at  once  seen  to 
belong  to  rocks  of  an  entirely  different  class,  and  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
overlying  Silurian  formation.  In  short,  the  one  must  have  assumed  its  direction 
and  structure  before  the  other  was  accumulated.  Denuded  in  large  rounded  pro- 
tuberant bosses,  the  gneiss,  as  laid  bare  in  numerous  places,  consists  of  fine  alter- 
nating layers  of  felspathic  and  quartzose,  black,  white  and  pink  colours,  which 
having  a strike  that  varies  from  magnetic  north  and  south  to  north-west  and 
south-east,  are  either  vertical,  or  dip  at  angles  of  7(f  and  80°  to  the  east  or  west. 

In  offering  the  above  woodcut  to  explain  these  relations,  we  apprehend  that  we 
have  already  said  enough  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  gneiss,  including  many 
varieties  to  which  it  is  not  now  our  intention  to  allude,  must  be  considered  the  fun- 
damental rock  of  Sweden,  which  existed  and  was  even  highly  inclined,  contorted 
and  crystallized  before  the  very  lowest  Silurian  beds  began  to  be  formed. 

But  if,  after  examining  the  section  of  Kinnckullc,  we  could  have  entertained  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  what  we  saw  in  other  locali- 
ties, where  the  lowest  of  the  Silurian  or  protozoic  strata  are  not  only  absolutely 
superimposed  on  the  granitic  gneiss,  but  are  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  it, 
and  composed  of  its  very  materials.  We  saw  the  first  example  of  this  phaenomenon 
at  Lugnos,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Billingeu  Hills,  where  the  Lower  Silurian 
beds  (as  at  Kinnekulle),  being  deprived  of  their  cover  of  basalt,  which  has  pro- 
tected them  from  denudation  over  a considerable  area  to  the  south,  are  worn  down, 
so  as  only  to  exhibit  their  lowest  portion,  the  alum-slate  (&)  being  partially  visible 
above  the  slopes  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the  fucoid  sandstone  (a)  lying  beneath 
it,  as  expressed  in  this  section. 

LUGNOS.  iii. 

tl.  Embrhtocht.  N. 


Millii'me  Krit  or  writitr  roTcrinf  Low,  BLdalMinc  rrauittr  rwk«.  wiib  drcMtiMMOiy 

the  gTMitk  gnci*«i  spli.i  tcithij  >urlar<*. 
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Here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  ; for  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  low 
tract  is  composed  of  rolling  hillocks  of  granite  or  granitic  gneiss,  which  assume 
exactly  that  appearance  of  bell-shaped  masses,  so  happily  illustrated  by  M.  von 
Buch',  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 

In  one  spot,  we  traced  the  granitic  gneiss  to  within  a few  yards  of  certain  quarries 
a little  above  it  which  have  been  largely  worked  for  millstones.  Tbe  upper  beds, 
consisting  of  sandstones  like  those  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  alternate 
with  greenish-grey  shale ; but  in  passing  downwards  they  become  a hard,  dark- 
grey,  ferruginous  and  siliceous  grit,  beneath  which  is  tbe  band  worked  for  mill- 
stones. llie  latter  (a'  of  the  preceding  woodcut)  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a pink- 
coloured,  recomposed  granite  or  granitic  gneiss,  in  which  the  felspar  and  quartz  are 
aggregated  into  a mass  completely  resembling  the  Arkose  of  Brongniart.  Though 
here  evidently  constituting  the  true  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  this  rock,  resting 
on  the  granitic  gneiss  of  Sweden,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  mineral  cha- 
racters from  an  Arkose  of  tertiary  age  in  Central  France,  which  we  saw  many 
years  ago ; so  essentially  do  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  age  resemble  each 
other  when  constructed  out  of  similar  crystalline  materials*.  (See  Lyell  and 
Murchison,  Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Oct.  1629.) 

Again,  in  exploring  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Wettern  Lake,  to  the  south  of 
Wadstena,  among  the  phieuomena  of  great  interest  to  which  we  shall  elsewhere 
advert,  we  found  that  along  the  steep  shores  of  the  Omberg,  one  of  the  few  hills 
in  Southern  Sweden  where  the  granitic  gneiss  occupies  a tract  of  any  considerable 

* We  know  of  no  more  Instructive  or  truly  original  dcacriptlun  of  the  structure  and  form  of  granitoid 
rocks  than  that  which  is  embraced  iu  Baron  Leopold  von  Buch's  recent  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of 
tbe  Berlin  Academy  of  i^dences,  \S4Q.  We  have  also  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  wc  think  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  strintioii  of  granitic  rocks  may  in  some  instances  be  referred  (as  .M.  von  Buch  suggests)  to  the 
friction  by  the  movement  of  overlying  masses  over  underlying  domes  of  granite  as  resulting  from  struc- 
tural conditions.  (See  pp.  540  ft  tfg.) 

• Professor  Ldven  called  our  attention  to  a passage  in  the  Swedish  works  of  Hisinger,  wherein  that 
geologist  describes  these  millstone  quairies,  though  in  his  time  they  were  probably  not  worked  down  to 
BO  low  a level  as  at  present.  We  may  further  state,  that  this  author's  maps  aud  sections  of  the  strata  of 
BiUingen,  os  well  as  of  Kinnckullc  (all  IjOwct  Silurian),  arc  very  faithfuL  On  visiting  Lugnos,  we  found 
that  the  millstones  were  split  off  by  horizontal  fractures  from  vertical  cylindrical  columns,  cut  out  of  the 
hard  arkose;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  its  separation,  this  regenerated  rock  flakes  off  with  a 
surface  more  or  less  raised  in  the  centre,  os  if  imitating  the  subjacent  crystalline  mass,  from  which  it  has 
been  derived.  See  the  op{>osite  woodcut,  in  which  tbe  granitic  rock  is  seen  to  exfoliate  ia  situ,  leaving 
detached  sphsroidal  fragments  of  its  surface,  and  thus  forming  the  commencement  of  the  felsen-meer  of 
M.  von  Buch 
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height,  the  relations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  are,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly 
indicative  of  their  having  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  pre-existing  crystalline 
rocks.  Details  of  these  features  would  be  here  misplaced,  and  we  shall  therefore 
offer  a few  words  only  upon  them. 

The  Orthoceratite  limestone  is  largely  quarried  at  the  village  of  Borghamm,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Omberg ; but  by  coasting  that  mountain  in  a boat  along 
its  western  face,  the  granitic  rock  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  seen  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  for  some  distance,  in  cliffs  rising  to  400  or  500  feet  above  the  lake. 
In  about  a mile,  however,  broken  masses  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (b  and  e) 
occur  in  nearly  vertical  positions,  plastered  as  it  were  against  the  great  wall  of 
crystalline  rock  (o),  as  represented  in  this  sectional  drawing.  Still  further  on,  or 


THE  OMUERO.  2*. 


UiilskmleTM  la  great  fall  of  rock.; 


southwards,  the  chief  mass  of  granitic  gneiss  retires  somewhat  inland,  laying  open 
combs  upon  its  inclined  surface,  and  in  these  are  very  considerable  masses  of  Lower 
Silurian  strata  with  an  occasional  Orthoceratite,  but  with  little  calcareous  matter 
and  few  fossils.  These  strata  occupy  a considerable  thickness,  both  in  a slightly 
inclined,  almost  horizontal  terrace, and  also  in  vertical  and  highly  inclined  positions, 
as  represented  in  the  above  woodcut.  The  inclined  strata  (6  and  c)  are  chiefly 
composed  of  soft  argillaceous  shale  entirely  unaltered,  even  when  they  are  in  abso- 
lute contact  with  the  granitic  rocks,  and  in  them,  and  also  in  certain  alternating 
courses  of  calcareous  grit,  are  many  included  small  pebbles  and  fragments  of  the 
crystalline  rock.  Pacing  across  the  edges  of  one  group  only  of  these  beds  near 
their  southern  extremity,  where  the  mass  of  the  granitic  rocks  retires  inland,  and 
which,  as  above  exhibited  (towards  the  right-hand  of  section),  are  inclined  at  about 
35“  to  the  north  for  upwards  of  800  paces,  their  lower  part  (ft)  consisting  of  black 
shale  (alum-slate)  wholly  unaltered,  we  came  to  the  lower  fucoid  sandstone  («). 
Here  again  there  could  be  no  misgivings ; for  this  sandstone  having  been  consi- 
derably eroded  and  worn  away  by  the  stormy  action  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
lower  granitic  gneiss  beneath  it  (o)  h<is  been  exposed  as  a nucleus,  around  which  the 
white,  sandy  and  regenerated  sandstone  (a,  n)  has  been  wrapped,  and  is  still  in  a 
wholly  unaltered  state. 
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These  facts  completely  demonstrate  what  wc  are  contending  for,  that  tlie  granitic 
gneiss  and  associated  rocks  of  Sweden  formed  the  solid  materials  of  that  country 
before  the  earliest  vestiges  of  palaeozoic  deposits  w’ere  called  into  existence.  Nay, 
they  further  prove,  that  as  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  in  question  which  are  actually 
adherent  to  the  granitic  rocks,  though  highly  dislocated,  occur  in  the  state  of  soft 
shale  and  unaltered  impure  limestone  and  sandstone,  the  crystalline  ridge  of  the 
Omberg  must  have  been  upheaved  as  a hard  and  solidified  mass  (like  the  granite 
and  gneiss  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness  through  the  oolites  of  Brora'),  long  after  the 
period  when  it  had  undergone  the  fusion  and  metamorphism  which  gave  to  these 
ancient  slaty  rocks  their  crystalline  aspect. 

Other  pbsenomena,  proving  that  the  lowest  Silurian  sandstone  of  these  tracts  has 
been  formed  out  of  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  and  we  particularly  noted  them  still  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  high  eastern  banks  and  slopes  of  the  Wettern  Lake  near  Grenna,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  large  isle  of  Visings,  the  strata  are  composed  of  a sandstone  that, 
from  its  red  colour,  had  been  mapped  as  Keuper  by  Hisinger,  but  which  is  simply 
a continuation  of  the  base  of  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum,  its  red  colour  being 
derived  from  adjacent  red  felspathic  and  quartzose  rocks  (o)  out  of  which  it  has 
been  formed  and  on  which  it  rests,  as  here  represented. 


Whether  this  sandstone,  which  over  large  tracts  in  Vestrogothia  and  Ostrogothia 
is  truly  the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian  system,  be  universally  so  in  Sweden, 
can  only  be  determined  by  more  extended  researches ; but  from  what  we  observed 
on  the  gneissose  and  granitic  hills  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Roxen  and  near  the 
inn  of  Berg,  we  should  say  not.  Considerable  masses  of  Orthoceratite  limestone 
with  associated  shales  there  occupy  the  depressions  and  slopes,  in  cutting  through 
which,  the  numerous  fossils  known  to  collectors  under  the  name  of  the  locality  of 
Hysbifiol  were  obtained.  Tl>e  black  alum  shales  full  of  fossils,  rising  out  from 
beneath  their  calcareous  cover  with  its  Trinuclei  and  Agnosti,  are  exposed  in 

' See  Oeol.  Trans.,  vol.  iu  2nd  scries,  p.  306.  Professor  Phillips  has  since  shown,  that  the  chief  mass 
of  the  Malrem  Hills  la  of  age  anterior  to  the  Caradoc  sandstone ; but  that  section  affords  no  unequivocal 
Lower  Silurian  or  Protozoic  base  like  the  Swedish  cases. 
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shallow  quarries  and  fold  over  upon  the  subjacent  granitic  gneiss,  wliich  occasion- 
ally surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  intermediate 
sandstone.  Such  relations,  indeed,  we  have  already  alluded  to  at  the  Egeberg 
near  Christiania  ; and  it  is  so  obvious  that  in  no  country  can  mineral  characters 
be  considered  indicative  of  the  relative  age  of  beds,  that  we  simply  here  make  the 
remark,  because  we  shall  presently  have  to  show,  that  in  Russia  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Silurian  system  is  not  a sandstone  but  a sbale,  the  latter  being  there 
overlaid  by  sandstone. 

In  certain  quarries  of  argillaceous  limestone  at  Freberga,  to  the  north  of  Motala, 
we  met  with  beds  absolutely  loaded  with  the  circular  bodies  spoken  of  at  Chris- 
tiania, Sph^ironites  auranlitim  (His.\  Echinosphterites  (Wahl  ),  of  the  same  s|>ecics  as 
those  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  allude  near  St.  Petersburgh.  They  are 
there  clustered  together  like  bundles  of  enormous  grapes,  and  are  associated  with 
one  of  the  small  Orthida  so  common  in  the  Russian  deposits  of  the  same  age. 
Here  again  the  beds,  though  entirely  unaltered,  are  tilted  at  the  high  angle  of  70° 
to  the  north,  in  the  proximity  of  a hill  of  ancient  granitic  or  syenitic  rock,  which 
had  doubtless  been  bcaved  up  en  masse  like  the  Omberg,  whilst  in  all  the  lower  flat 
beyond  the  slope  of  the  limestone  hillocks,  and  extending  for  many  miles  along 
the  north-western  shores  of  the  Wettera  Sec,  the  lower  or  fucoid  sandstone  lies  in 
grand  horizontal  sheets,  and  is  extensively  quarried  as  a building  stone. 

Upper  Silurian  Rocks. — Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  concerning  the  true  base 
of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  further  of  their  close  relations  to  strata  of  the  Russian 
governments  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Reval,  with  which  we  were  previously  well  ac- 
(luainted  ; and  being  further  convinced  that  with  very  rare  exceptions  there  are  no 
traces  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  the  central  or  southern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Sweden,  it  was  not  essential  to  our  views  of  classification  that  we  should  visit 
Gothland,  where  such  upper  strata  are  so  well  known  to  abound. 

In  fact,  through  the  kind  and  liberal  arrangements  of  Uaron  Berzelius  and  the 
assistance  of  our  companion  Professor  Dn'en,  to  whose  zeal,  intelligence  and  good 
arrangements  we  were  singularly  indebted,  the  rich  collections  of  Hisinger  and 
Dalman  were  laid  before  us  and  a selection  made  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  other  countries.  A glance  at 
the  fossils  which  were  brought  to  England  and  examined  by  other  palxontologisis 
as  well  as  ourselves,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  British  Isles,  that  whilst  the  long  island  of  Gland  is  essentially  com- 
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posed  of  the  same  Lower  Silurian  group  which  we  had  followed  over  the  main  land, 
(its  Orthoceratite  marble  limestones  having  been  largely  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  Baltic),  the  island  of  Gothland  is  exclusively  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 
chief  rock  of  this  island  is  a limestone  very  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  deposit  of 
Christiania,  and  is  loaded  with  corals,  many  of  which,  including  Catenipora  egcha- 
roidet,  C.  labyrinthica,  Favosites  Gothlandica,  are  well-known  species  in  the  Wenlock 
and  Dudley  limestone  of  England.  With  these  are  associated 

Lepitna  dfprttta,  L.  euyt^pha,  /ftrypa  tumida,  PentarntruM  (/^hypti)  gaUatu$,  P,  roHehidium,  DeUhtfru  cyrttena 
{Sfnr\ffr  mdiatn),  Tmhratula  Wilmtni  Sow.  (T.  lacunota  of  the  Swedbh  »uthor»),  T.  marginalis  Dalm.  (7*. 
bricata  Sil.  Sjrst.),  T.  rtlicularu  Linn.  (Silur.  variety  of  T.  prisca),  T.  naeula,  T.  pliratella  Dal.,  Kitompbalui tulraiut 
His.,  Poridonia  aUtta,  ^cicuUt  rttrojlrra  His.,  TVUina  prurc,  OrthocH^ti/n  nmmtiiiu  Wahl.  {0,  Ltidmip  Sil.  Syst.), 
0.  imbricatuM  Wahl.,  0.  annuiatut  His.  (0.  ibex  Sil.  $yat.),  0.  ammUlua  Sow.  (0.  ««/h/o/hs  Ills.},  Phragmoeerat, 
IMmitNi,  CalymMu  Blumenbachii,  C.  varialari*  Brong.,  .i$of>hu$  eaudaiut^, 

and  a number  of  other  Trilobites,  among  which  is  a rare  example  of  the  genus 
Brontfs  (Goldfuss). 

The  coincidence  of  numerous  fossils  published  as  Upper  Silurian  types  in  England 
is  so  truly  remarkable,  that  doubtless  the  rocks  in  the  twm  countries  are  of  exactly 
the  same  epoch.  The  actual  examination  of  these  fossils  has  also  enabled  us  to 
see,  that  certain  British  species  which,  judging  from  the  published  figures  of  Hi- 
singer,  were  supposed  to  be  distinct,  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  forms  previously 
named  by  that  author,  whose  terms  will  necessarily  in  all  such  cases  be  ado))ted. 

Whilst  the  whole  Gothlandian  group  is  thus  unquestionably  proved  to  be  Upper 
Silurian,  a large  part  being  undoubtedly  on  the  exact  parallel  of  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, we  might  (judging  from  certain  fossils,  such  as  the  Avicula  retrofiexa  and  a 
species  of  Brontes^,  both  found  with  certain  Orthoceratites  in  a sandy  rock  at  Mount 
Momberg  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  be  led  to  think,  that  the  true  equiva- 
lent of  the  Ludlow  rocks  is  also  there  present.  This  is,  indeed,  rendered  highly 
probable  from  what  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Russian  island  of  Oesel  (see 
p.  35*).  But  we  desist  from  any  further  attempt  at  close  subdivisional  comparison 
until  we  have  personally  examined  the  localities’. 

* Among  the  Gothland  Crinoidea  we  obsenred  the  remarkable  Hypanthocrinitet  decorui  as  well  as  the 
ActiMoervutes  monili/ormu  of  Dudley. 

* Though  not  published  in  the  Silurian  System,  the  genus  Brontes  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Lloyd  in  the 
Ludlow  rocks,  and  even  in  their  lower  division.  The  genus  U,  therefore,  common  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Lower  Devonian  strata. 

> In  his  detailed  map  Hisingcr  correctly  lays  down  the  Island  of  Olond  as  consisting  in  ascending  order 
of  sandstone,  alum  slate  and  Orthoceratite  limestone,  whilst  Gothland  is  all  composed  of  bis  younger 
limestone. 
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li)  the  Swedish  Upper  Silurian  group  there  are,  indeed,  a few  s|)ccie8  unknown  to 
English  geologists.  But  even  these,  though  wanting  in  England,  are  found  in 
rocks  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  peculiar  shell 
the  Cythrrina  Baltica,  or  a variety  of  it,  which  has  been  detected  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  in  the  Timan  range  of  north-eastern 
Russia.  Such  also  is  the  Posidonia  alala,  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a fossil  of 
the  Clinton  divi.sion  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America.  We  cannot  make  the 
last  allusion  without  observing,  that  several  of  the  species  enumerated,  viz.  Lfpt<rna 
depreasa,  L.  eughjpka,  Atrypa  tumida,  Pentanierus  yaleatus,  Orthis  eletjantula,  Del- 
Ihyris  eyrtana,  D.  sulcata,  Avioularetrojlexa  and  Hypanihocrinites  decorus,  as  well  as 
Calymene  Blumenbachi  and  other  Trilobites  with  some  corals,  are  identical,  not  only 
with  English  but  also  with  North  American  species  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks, — 
a striking  illustration  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  similar  conditions  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  formation  of  the  surface,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  adduce  many  other 
examples. 

To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  future  researches  may  prove,  that  English  subdi- 
visions are  practicable  in  it,  the  Gothlamlian  group  is  at  any  rate  a most  copious 
and  unequivocal  display  of  true  Upper  Silurian  tyjies,  which  in  Sweden  are  quite 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  before  described,  as  in  the  best- 
studied  districts  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  taking  leave  of  Scandinavia  for  the  present,  we  must,  in  the  mean  time,  spe- 
cially advert  to  the  close  relations  which  exist  between  its  Lower  and  Upper  Silu- 
rian groups  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Of  133 
Silurian  fossils  which  we  brought  back  or  noted  on  the  spot  during  our  recent 
survey,  at  least  eighty-four  are  British,  and  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  are 
North  American  species.  In  this  comparison  the  identity  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
groups  of  the  Baltic  and  Great  Britain  is,  indeed,  most  surprising ; for  among 
seventy-four  Scandinavian  species  upwards  of  sixty  are  common  to  the  strata  of 
this  age  in  both  countries,  and  of  these  fifteen  to  sixteen  species  are  also  found  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  America. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  comparison  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  where  their  order  was  first  established.  In  publishing  our  earliest 
general  results  concerning  these  deposits  we  pointedly  reminded  our  brother  geo- 
logists, that  although  in  applying  the  Silurian  cla.ssification  to  extensive  tracts,  the 
minor  and  local  subdivisions  of  the  tj'pical  English  region  would  probably  not  be 
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maintainable,  a natural  separation  into  Lower  and  Upper  groups  might  generally 
be  looked  for  in  other  countries,  where  strata  of  this  age  prevailed'.  In  Scan- 
dinavia, indeed,  the  identity  of  two  such  groups  with  the  British  types  is  not  only 
most  striking,  but  even  many  of  the  subordinate  details  in  both  countries  are  to  a 
remarkable  degree  analogous. 

Having  now  sufficiently  defined  the  dawn  of  palaeozoic  succession,  and  our 
readers  being,  we  hope,  convinced,  that  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  constitute  the 
earliest-formed  sediments  in  which  animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  tracts  where 
the  series,  void  of  all  animal  remains  in  its  lowest  stratum,  rests  on  crystalline  rocks, 
they  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  successive  deposits  of  Russia 
with  a clear  idea  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the  long  series  of  deposits  that  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

* See  Lotid.  and  Hdinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  1803.  p.  and  Silurian  System  passim.  Since  the  la£t*men> 
ttoned  work  was  published,  a certain  number  of  fossils  not  noticed  in  it  have  been  discovered.  Thus,  in 
the  Upper  Silurian,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  Gray,  of  Dudley,  have  collected  many  new  forms  of 
Crinoidca,  including  the  remarkable  bodies  named  Pscudocrinites  by  Mr.  C.  Pearce,  and  which  seem  to 
be  allied  to  the  genus  Pentromite. 
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SILURIAN  ROCKS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Introductory  View  of  the  prevalent  physical  Features  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Crystal- 
line Rocks  to  the  North  of  the  Silurian  Zone. — Line  of  Elevation  accompanied  by 
eruptive  Rocks  and  Fissures  transverse  to  the  Crystalline  frontier  of  the  North. — 
Consequent  Obscuration  of  the  Junction  between  the  Azoic  and  Protozoic  Rocks. — 
Silurian  strata  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  represent  the  Lower  Group 
only. — TVansverse  sections  of  the  same  to  the  South  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  on  the 
rivers  Ishora,  Tosna,  Volkof  and  Siass,  showing  that  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  are 
there  at  once  surmounted  by  strata  of  Devonian  age. — Silurian  Dislocations  and 
Flexures  accounted  for. — The  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Esthonia  and  Kovno  pass  up- 
wards into  Limestones  with  Pentameri,  intermediate  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Groups. — Upper  Silurian  Rocks  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Dago  and  Oesel. — Review 
of  the  characteristic  Silurian  Organic  Remains,  proving  a division  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Zones  in  Russia,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  (See  Map,  Table  and  Sec- 
tion, Plate  VI.) 

As  a prelude  to  the  description  of  the  geological  structure  of  Russia,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  physical  features  and  drainage  of  that 
great  central  portion  of  the  empire,  the  exploration  of  which  has  been  our  main 
object. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  a vast  country  occupied  by  crystalline  rocks,  and 
surrounded  on  other  sides  by  the  mountains  of  the  Ural,  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Carpathians,  Russia  in  Europe  may  be  viewed  as  a spacious,  low,  undulating  region, 
which  opens  out  into  the  great  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  south-east, 
and  to  the  flat  countries  of  Northern  Germany  on  the  west. 

Considering  its  magnitude,  this  mass  of  land  is  very  remarkable  in  being  de- 
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void  of  a single  elevation  approaching  to  the  character  of  a mountain  ■,  whilst  with 
this  absence  of  altitude,  no  portion  of  Europe  contains  so  great  a number  of  fine 
rivers.  The  principal  watershed  which  divides  Russia  into  two  hydrographical 
basins,  and  throws  off  some  rivers  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas,  and  others  into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian,  is  not  even  defined  by  any 
chain  of  continuous  and  decided  hilts.  Ranging  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  on 
the  south-west  through  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  thence  to  the  north-east,  the  central 
part  only  of  this  watershed  is  entitled  to  be  called  a ridge.  As  erroneous  views 
have  prevailed  respecting  them,  we  may  here  briefly  state,  that  these  hills  consist 
simply  of  plateaux  which  originate  between  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  Peipus  and 
the  river  Duna,  from  whence,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  800  or  900  feet,  with 
a few  summits  attaining  to  about  1000  feet,  they  continue  to  the  north-east,  and 
constitute  the  Valdai  Hills.  When  studied  as  a whole,  however,  these  hills  extend 
in  reality  also  from  Livonia  to  the  south-east,  and  range  by  the  sources  of  the 
Velika  and  the  Diina  to  Orel,  Kursk,  and  Voroneje,  where  they  form  a domelike 
elevation  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  to  the  geological  influence  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  advert.  It  may  in  the  meantime  be  remarked,  that  the  south-eastern 
branch  of  these  high  grounds,  near  Kursk  and  Orel,  deflects  the  river  Oka  to  the 
north  until  it  merges  in  the  Volga,  and  also  determines  the  northward  course  of 
the  Don,  until  that  stream  finds  a depression  by  which  it  escapes  southwards  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof, 

It  must  also  be  stated,  that  the  Valdai  Hills  do  not  form,  as  some  geographers 
had  supposed,  a continuous  elevation  which  unites  with  the  mountains  of  the  North 
Ural.  On  the  contrary,  they  rapidly  decrease  in  altitude  towards  the  north-east, 
and  are  lost  in  marshy  lacustrine  tracts,  just  of  sufiicient  height  to  determine  the 
flow  of  the  river  Vitegra  into  the  Baltic,  of  the  Onega  into  the  White  Sea,  and  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Volga  to  the  south.  These  upland  lacustrine  grounds  on  the 
north-east,  wherein  the  north-  and  south-flowing  streams  are  united  by  the  splendid 
canal  of  Marinsk,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  on  the  south- 
west, where  the  south-flowing  Dnieper  has,  in  like  manner,  been  connected  with 
the  north-flowing  rivers  Nieraen  and  Bug. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a line  prolonged  between  the  very  distant 
canals  of  Vitegra  and  Pinsk  passes  also  through  the  grounds  traversed  by  the  in- 
termediate canals  of  Tichvin  and  Lepel,  the  former  uniting  the  V''olga  with  Lake 
Ladoga,  the  latter  joining  the  south-flowing  Berezina  with  the  north-flowing  Diina, 
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— such  line  being  at  the  same  time  coincident  with  the  main  elevation  of  the  Valdai 
Hills.  As  geographers  we  may  observe,  that  this  line  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  chain,  whilst  as  geologists  we  can  show  in  the  sequel,  that 
along  the  minor  as  well  as  along  the  major  elevation,  the  older  palceozoic  rocks 
only  have  been  upheaved  and  affected.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  long  and  low  Russian  watershed  which  enabled  that  illus- 
trious sovereign  Peter  the  Great  to  unite  these  north  and  south  water  basins  by 
canals,  and  thus  to  secure  to  his  country  such  important  commercial  advantages 
and  so  much  internal  power'. 

Since  the  Valdai  Hills  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  evident 
that  the  streams  which  flow  from  them  to  the  north  and  fall  into  that  sea  must 
have  much  shorter  courses  than  those  which  flow  to  the  south.  Thus  the  Duna, 
the  Msta  and  Volkof  have  comparatively  rapid  descents ; whilst  the  Volga,  which 
rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  these  heights,  runs  its  tortuous  course  for  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  before  it  debouches  into  the  Caspian. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  this  south-flowing  stream,  having  to  glide 
over  an  immense  space  of  ground  of  little  elevation,  must  necessarily  afford  much 

* Of  the  few  heighU  which  wc  have  ventured  to  mark  upon  our  Map,  those  which  have  been  deter* 
mined  by  the  barometrical  observationa  of  Colonel  Hclrocrscn,  Count  Kcyserling  and  others,  arc.  of  course, 
to  be  viewed  as  approximations  only.  In  one  district  (Livonia)  we  have,  indeed,  been  provided  with  the 
means  of  inserting  some  correct  altitudes,  as  determined  by  trigonometrical  survey  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  our  distinguished  friend  tlic  Imperial  Astronomer  Struve ; but  even  in  this  instance  we  can.  on 
the  scale  of  our  map,  do  no  justice  to  lus  most  important  triangulation,  which  having  been  carried  along  the 
Baltic  provinces,  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  extended  to  Southern  Husi»ia  along  the  Polish  frontier.  Other 
triangulations  having  been  already  carried  over  Finland,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  cxtendc<l, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Swedish  Crovemment,  to  Cape  North,  the  Imperial  Government  will, 
through  the  survey  of  M.  Struve,  have  obtained  the  renow’n  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  the 
earth  of  much  greater  extent  than  any  wtiich  has  been  executed  cither  by  the  French  or  English  Govern* 
menu.  For  the  Livonian  triangulation,  see  " Rcsultate  der  Astronomisch-trigonometrischen  Vermessung 
Livlands,  von  W.  Struve,  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Imp.  Sciences,  St.  Petersburgh,  1844.”  (Sec  also  Address 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  1845.)  llic  soutlicm  portion  of  the  Russian  survey 
above  alluded  to,  is  conducted  by  General  Tenner,  who  has  recently  communicated  to  M.  Struve  and  the 
Imperial  Academy,  168  elc>*atioua  in  the  Western  governments.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  M.  Struve 
makes  the  important  remark,  that  throughout  more  than  V2  d<^rees  of  latitude,  the  greatest  clevwtions  are 
everywhere  nearly  the  same,  or  about  1000  English  feet  above  the  Baltic;  and  that  one  point  only,  near 
Kremenetz,  has  a height  of  1328  feet,  tlie  maximum  level,  probably,  of  tlie  western  governments  between 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Black  Sea.  This  last  observation  is  of  geological  and  geographical  importance, 
in  marking  the  western  extremity  of  the  granitic  steppe  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  the  high  grounds 
from  whence  the  rivers  Dnieper,  Bogh,  Dniester  and  Hug  take  their  rise  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 
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less  geological  instruction  than  the  more  rapid,  north-flowing  rivers.  But  this  is 
not  the  case ; for  whilst  the  streams  which  flow  northwards,  from  the  Valdai  and 
its  dependencies,  expose  the  older  palaeozoic  strata  in  comparatively  short  distances, 
the  Volga,  when  followed  in  its  long  track,  affords  lessons  not  less  instructive  in 
respect  to  the  newer  formations.  In  fact,  the  promontories  which  invariably  constitute 
throughout  so  vast  an  extent  the  right  bank  of  this  mighty  stream,  by  no  means 
diminish  in  altitude  with  the  descent  of  its  waters  ; for  whether  examined  at  Nijny 
Novogorod,  in  the  cliffs  opposite  Kazan,  in  those  between  Simbirsk  and  Samara, 
or  from  thence  to  Sarktof,  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  maintains  an  average  height 
of  200  to  300  feet,  sometimes  rising  to  400  and  500  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
geologist,  therefore,  often  reads  an  instructive  lesson  in  these  cliffs,  and  traces  how 
the  younger  palieozoic  and  secondary  strata  are  related  to  each  other,  and  how 
they  are  depressed  beneath  the  more  recent  accumulations  of  the  southern  steppes. 

The  north-eastern  angle  of  Russia,  which  lies  between  the  Glacial  Sea,  the  river 
Dwina  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  distinguished  by  a line  of  elevations  called  the 
Timan  ridge,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  Valdai,  and  the 
chief  mass  of  palxozoic  rocks.  Far  removed  from  civilization  and  most  imper- 
fectly known  to  geographers  till  recently  explored  by  one  of  our  own  party,  this 
narrow  low  range,  never  rising  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  very 
remarkable  for  its  persistence  from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  a space  of 
about  500  miles.  Almost  branching  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
north  latitude  62°,  it  separates,  in  fact,  the  great  basin  of  the  Petchora  from  the 
afSuents  of  the  Dwina  and  Volga,  and  forms  the  north-eastern  stony  girdle  of 
European  Russia'. 

The  central  and  southern  divisions  of  the  eastern  region  are  diversified  by  low 
watersheds  only,  none  of  which  have  the  persistent  character  of  a chain.  Thus  in 
the  vast  government  of  Vologda,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Suchona,  Jug  and  Inga, 
which  feed  the  great  Dwina  in  its  northern  course  to  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea, 
are  separated  by  a tract  of  small  elevation  only  from  the  Unja,  the  Viatka,  and  the 
Kama,  which  flow  southwards  into  the  Volga.  Lastly,  the  other  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  the  Dwina  and  the  Volga,  which  spring  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 

* 'Phe  baam  of  the  Petchora  and  the  Timan  ridge  were  aurveyed  by  our  aaaociate,  Count  A.  von  Key- 
acrling,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Krusenstem  in  1843  (sec  pp.  230,  332,  412  et  teq.").  A separate  work 
and  map  of  this  region  are  in  preparation  by  its  explorers,  in  publishing  which  Count  Kcyserling  describes 
many  additional  species  of  fossils.  This  work  will  form  a sequel  to  the  present  publication. 
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intersect  the  wide  and  flat  regions  of  tlie  governments  of  Vologda,  Penn,  and 
Orenburg,  are  there  also  respectively  turned  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  by  ele- 
vations like  the  Obschey  Sirt,  which  are  very  slight  in  reference  to  the  enormous 
spread  of  land  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  direct  connexion  between  these  streams  and  a geolo- 
gical inquiry,  the  answer  is  obvious  ; — at  least  to  every  one  acrjuainted  with  Russia. 
In  other  countries  the  upi>er  lands  often  expose  stony  masses  which  emerge  from 
beneath  the  soil  as  separate  or  continuous  rocks,  and  afford  the  knowledge  the 
geologist  requires ; but  here  the  round-backed  plateau  and  loftiest  elevation  are 
so  loaded  with  detritus  of  sand,  clay,  and  far-transported  blocks,  that  inspection 
of  the  concealed  strata  can  seldom  be  obtained,  except  in  the  deep  ravines  which 
are  daily  forming  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the 
subsoil  is  laid  bare  by  denudations.  The  water-courses  are,  therefore,  as  truly  the 
keys  of  the  internal  structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  Russia,  as  they  are  the  sinews 
of  her  commercial  intercourse. 

Before,  however,  we  describe  the  various  sedimentary  deposits  watered  by  these 
streams,  we  must  first  give  a brief  sketch  of  their  crystalline  northern  frontier. 

Cryttalline  Rocks  of  the  North. — The  fundamental  rocks  of  Finland  and  Lap- 
land,  consist,  as  in  Scandinavia,  of  gneissose  and  granitic  with  plutonic  rocks, 
many  of  which  have  been  described  by  native  writers,  and  some  of  the  prominent 
varieties  of  which,  in  the  region  north  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  were  long  ago  made 
known  to  English  geologists  by  Mr.  Strangways'.  By  reference  to  the  Map, 
PI.  VI.,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  rocks,  ranging  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  spread 
out  to  the  north-east  over  the  vast  territory  which  comprehends  Finland,  Russian 
Lapland,  and  large  portions  of  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel.  Having 
touched  at  intervals  only  upon  the  edges  of  this  crystalline  region,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  describe  it.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon 
certain  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Onega,  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea,  since  no 
account  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  whilst  their  description  may  serve  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  one  of  the  classes  of  rock,  so  largely  developed  in  these 
northern  latitudes. 

Of  the  islands  we  examined,  Ki-Ostrof  is  the  principal,  and  lies  a few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Onega.  This  narrow  strip  of  rock,  surmounted  by  a pictu- 
resque monastery,  and  aflbrding  barely  sufficient  soil  to  sustain  a few  fir-trees,  does 
' Oenlugical  TVinisctiona,  rol.  v.  l>t  tcrica,  and  vol.  i.  2nd  aeriea. 
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not  rise  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  granitic  gneiss,  which  is  regularly 
bedded.  The  strata  are  vertical,  and  have  a strike  north-north-west,  to  south- 
south-east  (magnetic),  with  many  joints,  the  most  dominant  of  which  are  also 
vertical  and  cut  the  strata  obliquely,  passing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
surface  of  the  rock  being  generally  laid  bare,  the  different,  vertical  beds  are  well- 
exposed.  Among  several  varieties,  some  contain  much  black  mica  and  quartz, 
others  hornblende,  quartz  and  felspar,  with  a little  mica;  and  in  a third,  still  more 
quartzose,  are  certain  micaceous  beds  charged  with  garnets,  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable size.  Quartz  veins  are  apparent  here  and  there,  but  in  our  short  exami- 
nation we  did  not  observe  any  signs  of  true  granitic  or  other  intrusive  rock.  This 
isle  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  most  southerly  point  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Onega)  to  which  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Lapland  advance  in  that  parallel  of 
latitude’.  Other  islands  of  similar  composition  are  dotted  about  the  bay,  to  the 
north  of  Ki-Ostrof,  and  one  of  these,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a great  monastery, 
the  resort  of  many  pilgrims,  is  called  Solivetsk. 

But,  though  not  seen  by  us  in  these  north-eastern  isles  or  promontories,  various 
rocks  of  intrusive  character  have  been  already  mentioned  as  associated  with  the 
azoic  or  crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  from  whence  they  continue  through  Fin- 
land into  Lapland  and  the  northern  tracts  of  Russia  (see  Map).  The  same  sort  of 
collocation  exists  in  Finland  and  Lapland,  where  the  late  M.  Bdhtlingk  has  recently 
observed,  in  numerous  instances,  that  the  greenstones  have  been  injected  into  the 
surrounding  crystalline  masses’. 

Intrutive  Rocks  and  Metamorphosed  Paleeozoic  Strata. — Passing  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  and  those  which  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  from  them,  we  would  now  briefly  advert  to  masses  that  are  cer- 
tainly of  posterior  age.  In  the  region  under  our  review,  we  purposely  examined 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Lake  Onega  and  its  western  bank,  where 
trappean  rocks  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  surface.  Referring  our  readers  who 

' M.  Bobtlingk.  in  n recent  journey  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  has  shown  the  exten> 
sioQ  of  hard  sandstone  and  other  rocks  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea  (as  we  have  laid  it  down 
in  the  Map),  but  the  great  mase  and  nucleus  of  the  country,  as  in  Scandinavia,  is  made  up  of  gnetsu  and 
granite,  with  greeDstone.->-s4cad.  Petro.  Bull.  Scient.,  vol.  vii. 

* See  Bulletin  Scientlfique  de  TAcad^mie  Imp^r,,  vol.  vii.  p.  194. 
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seek  for  detail  to  a memoir  by  M.  Eogelmann*,  we  shall  not  further  describe  their 
lithological  character  than  to  say,  that  these  eruptive  rocks  chiefly  consist  of 
greenstones,  graduating  through  coarse  and  fine-grained  varieties  into  syenite  and 
porphyry,  with  hornblende  slate,  &c. 

The  little  isle  of  Solimen,  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  is  so  far  an  exception,  that  it 
is  composed  of  a very  remarkable  trap-breccia  or  greenstone  conglomerate,  the 
“ Solimenski-kanien  ” of  the  Russians.  This  rock,  which  extends  over  a con- 
siderable space,  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  apparently  altered  slate  or 
Lydian  stone,  imbedded  in  a trappean  matrix,  with  very  minute  felspathic  veins. 

These  eruptive  masses,  advancing  from  the  crystalline  region  of  Russian  Lap- 
land,  trend  in  long  bands  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  which  are  parallel  to  the  num- 
berless lakes  of  this  northern  country  (see  Map),  the  latter  occupying  depressions 
between  promontories  of  greenstone.  One  of  these  promontories,  for  example, 
runs  parallel  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Lake  Onega,  where  it  rises  through  hard 
quartzosc  sandstones,  into  prominent  wooded  hills,  400  or  500  feet  above  the 
water.  The  most  southern  tongue  of  these  trappean  rocks  is  composed  of  horn- 
blende and  compact  felspar,  and  from  a greenstone  passes  into  syenite  and  syenitic 
greenstone,  which  form  a picturesque  headland  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Svir,  where 
that  clear  stream  issues  from  the  Lake  Onega*. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  altered  rocks  before  we 
have  described  the  strata  in  their  normal  or  unaltered  condition,  we  shall  render 
our  view  of  the  general  relations  of  the  masses  more  clear,  by  at  once  saying  a few 
words  upon  this  point.  Whenever  the  quantity  of  overlying  detritus  permits  their 
northern  edges  to  be  examined,  the  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  we  are  about  to 
describe,  arc  separated  from  the  great  granitic  or  azoic  region  of  the  north  by  a 
zone  of  considerable  width,  in  which  the  shales  have  been  converted  into  coarse 
slates  or  Lydian  stone,  the  limestones  more  or  less  into  marble,  and  the  sandstones 

‘ Annuairc  du  Journal  des  Mines  de  Russie,  ann^e  1838,  p.  50,  “ Sur  la  compoeitioD  g<&o1ogique  da 
rarrondis&einent  minier  d’Olonetz in  which  the  author  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  SoU« 
mcoski-rock. 

* Colonel  Armstrong,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Iron  Foundry  at  Petroavodsk  has  prepared  a 
mineralogical  map  of  this  neighbourhood.  We  were  indebted  to  that  officer,  not  only  for  a most  hospi- 
table reception,  but  also  for  much  information,  in  regard  to  the  range  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
alluvial  phenomena,  including  the  dc|K>sits  in  lakes  which  supply  the  foundries  with  iron  ore.  (See  ac- 
count of  the  superficial  phenomena  of  this  tract,  pp.  514,  567.) 
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into  indurated,  siliceous  masses,  passing  here  and  there  almost  into  granular  quartz 
rock.  Such  phaenomena  are  well  displayed  in  the  tracts  near  to  and  to  the  north  ot 
Petrozavodsk  and  the  Lake  Onega,  where  the  hills  rise  to  heights  of  500  and  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  the  long  ridges  of  greenstone,  just  alluded  to,  prevail. 
The  crystalline  limestones,  which  we  saw,  betrayed  few  recognizable  forms  of  or- 
ganic remains ; but  the  flat-bedded,  quartzose  grits  are  occasionally  of  a reddish 
colour,  exhibit  rippled  surfaces,  fucoid-like  markings,  imbedded  fragments  of  older 
rocks,  and  many  other  indications  of  their  original  condition.  They  have  also 
varied  and  sometimes  opposite  dips ; but  this  condition,  as  well  as  their  structure, 
changes  instantly  upon  quitting  the  region  where  intrusive  rocks  are  visible.  In 
travelling  from  north  to  south  you  pass  suddenly  from  slates  to  shale  and  mud, 
and  from  inclined,  hard  quartzose  rocks,  to  horizontal  soft  sandstones  and  marls 
with  organic  remains.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  the  northern 
region  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  where  intru- 
sive rocks  have  risen  through  sedimentary  deposits ; but  over  what  exact  area  this 
metamorphism  of  the  original  strata  has  been  carried,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to 
show.  We  have  now  simply  to  state,  that  all  along  this  Lappish  frontier,  in  the 
governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  nature  has  placed  a bar  to  a correct 
examinatiou  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  in  descending  order,  beneath  those  of  De- 
vonian age.  The  thorough  examination,  however,  of  this  great  band  of  Silurian 
rocks,  more  or  less  metamorphic,  which  lies  between  the  purely  crystalline  or  azoic 
rocks  of  the  north  and  the  wholly  unaltered  Devonian  and  carboniferous  deposits 
on  the  south,  well  merit  the  special  attention  of  the  geologist,  mineralogist,  and 
chemical  philosopher ; for  the  scale  on  which  these  operations  of  change  have  been 
conducted  is  gigantic.  Our  present  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  is,  however, 
suflicient  to  convince  us,  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  consolidation,  rupture, 
and  alteration,  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust,  have  been  efiected  by  the 
agency  and  eruption  of  igneous  and  gaseous  matter.  In  our  subsequent  account 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  we  shall  develope  our  views  on  this  subject ; and  in  the 
meantime  terminate  this  sketch  of  tlie  northern  frontier  with  a few  reflections  on 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  more  ancient  crystalline  rocks  and  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  of  the  central  regions  of  Russia. 

Transverse  Dislocations  along  the  Northern  Palaozoic  Frontier, — By  casting  his  eye 
over  our  Map  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  masses  of  metamorphosed  palieozoic 
rocks  on  the  Lake  Onega,  to  which  we  have  been  adverting,  form  part  of  a long 
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and  broken  girdle,  which  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  upon  the  frontier 
of  Finland  and  Russian  Lapland,  and  is  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  chief  axis  of 
Scandinavia.  Passing  to  the  north  of  Archangel,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
this  great  line  of  disturbance  is  represented  by  the  channel  of  the  White  Sea,  its 
■south-western  end  being  equally  marked  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  intermediate  tract,  similar  eruptive  and  metamorphic  phseno- 
mena  are  visible,  and  the  chief  physical  features  are  everywhere  nearly  the  same. 
The  line  of  separation  betw'ecn  the  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks  being,  on  the 
whole,  from  south-west  to  north-east  (though  curvilinear  and  adapting  itself  to 
the  contour  of  the  northern  continent),  that  line  is,  in  fact,  broken  tbrough,  at  nu- 
merous intervals,  either  by  the  eruptive  rocks  above  mentioned,  or  by  numberless 
depressions  occupied  by  lakes  and  bays,  whose  major  axis  is  also,  on  the  whole, 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  Both  the  linear  eruptive  ridges  and  the  adjacent 
and  parallel  depressions  are,  therefore,  transverse  to  the  great  line  of  strike  or 
elevation.  At  the  very  threshold,  then,  of  a history  of  the  subsoil  of  Russia,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  these  great  features  in  view,  because  they  exj)lain  to  us  how,  by 
eruptions,  metamorphism  and  dislocation,  all  the  original  junctions  between  the 
ancient  crystalline  and  palaeozoic  rocks,  of  which  we  have  such  clear  evidences  in 
Scandinavia,  have  been  obliterated  in  Russia.  These  phsenomena  are  further,  we 
think,  of  deep  interest  in  confirming,  on  a great  scale,  the  accuracy  of  a view  in 
geological  dynamics  which  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  the  British  Isles  by 
Mr.  Hopkins',  who  has  shown  that  in  the  production  of  any  great  line  of  elevatory 
disturbance,  whether  affecting  straight,  curvilinear  or  ellipsoidal  masses,  the  strata 
must  have  frequently  been  rent  by  fissures  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
chief  line  of  strain  or  elevation.  Now,  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier  of  Russia, 
marking  a great  geological  boundary,  presents  us  with  such  transverse  chasms  on 
a grand  scale  ; for  they  constitute  the  marine  bays  of  Archangel,  Kundulaska  and 
Onega,  and  the  great  freshwater  lakes  of  Onega  and  Ladoga,  with  innumerable 
smaller  sheets  of  water,  as  well  as  parallel  ridges  of  eruptive  matter,  all  of  which 
are  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  strata.  The  plutonic  force  has  thus  found  its 
way  to  the  surface  through  fissures  or  rents  which  have  given  free  vent  to  ebullient 
matter  formerly  beneath  the  crust. 

‘ See  British  Assodatian  Reports  for  1836,  Tr.  Sec.  p.  78,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  rol.  iii.  p.  3G3.  A memoir,  fully  illustrative  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Hojikins,  is  about  to  appear 
in  the  1st  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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In  sailing  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  passing  close  under  the  Isle  of  Hoch> 
land,  we  could  not  avoid  there  recognising  tire  development  of  the  very  same  phae- 
nomenon  as  that  which  we  had  witnessed  on  the  Lake  Onega.  Rising  abruptly  to 
upwards  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  that  isle,  consisting  essentially  of  porphyritic  and 
greenstone  rocks,  presents  a fine  rugged  outline,  the  major  axis  of  which  ranging 
equally  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  is  parallel  to  the  isles  and  pro- 
montories of  Petrozavodsk,  like  which  it  has  carried  up  upon  its  surface,  masses 
of  limestone  which  have  been  altered  into  marble,  and  sandstones  which  have  been 
changed  into  quartz  rocks'. 

The  Gulf  of  Finland,  wherein  there  are  three  other  eruptive  islets’,  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  line  of  physical  separation  between  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north 
and  the  unaltered  sedimentary  deposits  ot  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  but  is  also 
distinguished  by  the  same  tramverse  emissions  of  plutonic  matter  as  the  great 
north-eastern  boundary.  Whether,  then,  from  violent  dismemberments  and 
changes  along  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Azoic  and  Silurian  rocks,  which  have 
often  produced  great  intervening  depressions,  or,  as  in  other  tracts,  from  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  granitic  and  crystalline  detritus  that  encumber  the  surface, 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  explain,  why  no  satisfactory  junctions  like  tliose 
of  Scandinavia  can  ever  be  looked  for,  upon  the  long  frontier  line  we  have  been 
considering. 

In  the  sequel  and  through  many  chapters  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  very  different 
phsenomena,  and  to  show,  that  over  the  largest  region  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
geologically  described  by  any  one  set  of  observers,  nearly  all  the  sedimentary  masses 
are  unaltered  and  undisturbed.  And  here  we  must  request  our  readers  again  to 
cast  their  eyes  over  the  Map  and  glance  southwards  from  the  line  of  disturbance, 
alteration  and  fracture  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called,  and  observe,  that, 

' Tlie  atructare  of  Hochland  la  deacribed  hy  Profeaaor  Hoffman.  (See  Beitrage  tm  Keontniaa  dea 
Ruauacben  Reicbea.  4 Bandcben.  p.  101. 

* M.  Baer,  wbo  baa  viaited  them,  tbua  apeaka  of  tbeae  ialea  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Murthiaon  i'— **  In  tbe  middle  of  the  gulf  there  are  two  parallel  linca  of  ialeta,  the  one  aomewhat  to  the 
north  of  the  other.  Theae  latter,  embracing  the  ialea  of  Ker%'a.  Sommer,  Hochland  and  Rodacher,  con- 
stitute a series  of  porphyritic  eruptions.  Hochland  is  essentially  compoaed  of  porphyry  and  greenstone. 
Sommer  and  Rodacher  contain  porphyry  only ; and  though  I was  unable  to  land  on  Ncnra,  I was  suffi- 
ciently near  to  it  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  also  La  por^ihyritic.  AU  theae  porphyritic  ialea  have  worn 
and  atriated  surfaces,  here  and  there  covered  with  a quantity  of  erratic  blocks,  among  which  the  x^aricty 
of  Finnish  granite  called  * Rappakivi’  prcvaila.  'Fhe  aouthem  range  of  ialea  nearer  to  the  mainland  and 
parallel  to  it  are  mere  sandy  dunes  covered  with  blocks."* 
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with  some  exceptions  not  far  removed  from  this  northern  frontier  line,  all  the  great 
transverse  dislocations  cease  in  the  succeeding  sedimentary'  formations ; for  in 
tracing  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  from  the  slopes  of  the  Valdai  Hills 
to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Dwina,  no  great  upheavals  have  occurred  ; and  with  this 
absence  of  elevation  no  transverse  fissures  are  visible,  and  the  whole  region  is  void 
of  a trace  of  eruptive  rocks.  To  feebler  exertions  of  the  same  influence  whereof 
we  have  been  speaking,  we  shall,  however,  presently  advert  in  describing  the  Silu- 
rian strata  near  St.  Petersburgh  (see  p.  31). 

Silurian  Rocks  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Baltic  Russian  provinces  (see  Map, 
PI.  VI.,  with  tabular  view  on  the  right,  and  Section  across  Russia  beneath). — ^The 
oldest  rocks  in  Russia  containing  organic  remains  form  one  great  series,  whose 
ditferent  members  have  a certain  affinity  in  their  zoological  contents,  yet  exhibit 
marked  distinctions,  and  are  clearly  separable  from  each  other  by  superposition, 
imbedded  fossils,  and  lithological  characters.  In  the  north-western  regions  of 
Russia  they  are  composed  of  three  zones,  synchronous  with  those  rock-systems  of 
the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe  to  which  the  terms  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous,  have  been  applied.  A fourth  system  of  this  series,  largely  spread 
out  over  the  eastern  countries  of  Russia  in  EurojK:,  is  that  which  we  have  termed 
Permian.  Our  actual  knowledge  of  these  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  sketched  in  the  first  chapter ; and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  describe  their 
succession  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  their  passage  from  inferior  to  superior 
formations,  each  characterized  by  typical  fossils.  The  complete  description, 
however,  of  these  remains,  particularly  in  reference  to  many  species  not  pub- 
lished by  other  authors,  will  form  the  chief  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
and  the  third  part  or  second  volume  of  our  work.  In  the  meantime,  the  remain- 
der of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  oldest  or  Silurian  group 
of  these  deposits,  as  developed  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  geologist  who  has  formed  his  ideas  of  the  older  paleozoic  rocks  from  the 
splendid  examples  they  offer  to  his  inspection  in  the  British  Isles,  where  they 
attain  a vertical  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  may  well  be  disappointed  when 
he  first  surveys  their  equivalents  in  Russia.  Instead  of  the  mountain  masses,  fre- 
quently in  a subcrystalline  condition,  and  often  highly  dislocated,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  he  sees  before  him  very  low  undulating  hills  only,  whilst  ravines 
of  little  depth  occasionally  expose  horizontal  beds  of  soft  clay,  incoherent  sand- 
stone, and  slightly  consolidated  limestone  and  shale ; the  whole  differing  little  in 
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external  aspect  (in  some  instances  not  at  all)  from  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
rocks  which  are  spread  out  around  the  estuaries  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Little  elevated  above  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Neva,  and  other  tributary  rivers  of  the 
northern  watershed  before  alluded  to,  the  calcareous  or  harder  portion  of  these 
Silurian  rocks  constitutes,  in  fact,  a low  terrace,  the  strata  of  which,  whether  abso- 
lutely horizontal,  occasionally  undulating  and  even  partially  dislocated,  or  almost 
imperceptibly  inclined  to  the  south  and  south-east,  are  surmounted  towards  the 
interior  by  other  masses,  which  represent  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Devonian 
system  of  English  geologists. 

Whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  these  deposits,  they  thus  cover  a large  area, 
and  ofler  numerous  points  for  examination  and  comparison,  wherever  they  can  be 
detected  beneath  the  superficial  detritus.  And  although  this  detritus  is  a great 
impediment  to  clear  observation,  a large  portion  of  it  has  a direct  connexion  with 
the  true  subsoil.  Abstracting  the  erratic  northern  blocks,  sand  or  gravel,  often 
accumulated  in  patches,  and  which  will  be  described  in  the  concluding  chapters,  a 
practised  geologist  can  form  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
strata, by  the  colour  and  aspect  of  the  broken  materials  upon  the  surface.  In 
other  words,  much  of  the  drift  is  merely  local,  and  the  subjacent  rocks  have  been 
go  worked  up,  as  to  give  a dominant  colour  to  the  outline  of  each  geological  tract. 
Thus  the  Silurian  zone  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  dull 
light  grey  colour,  from  the  red  (Devonian)  zone  of  Livonia  and  Novogorod,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  it. 

As  developed  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  the  Silurian  or  grey  zone 
consists,  in  an  ascending  order,  of  the  following  subformations: — 1.  Blue  Shale  or 
Clay.  2.  Ungulite  Grit  and  Bituminous  Schist.  3.  “ Pleta,”  or  Ortboceratite 
Limestone. 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  exact  order  long  ago  pointed  out  by  an  English  geolo- 
gist. So  early  as  the  year  1819,  and  long  therefore  before  anything  like  the  true 
general  succession  of  the  lower  or  transition  formations  had  been  ascertained,  the 
physical  features  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  ascending  order  of  the 
strata  were  correctly  and  even  minutely  laid  down  upon  maps  and  described  by 
Mr.  Strangways*.  That  author  showed,  that  the  lowest  stratum  was  a blue 
clay,  which  occupying  all  the  flat  country  around  the  metropolis,  was  seen  in  cer- 

* Trmiu.  Oeol.  Soc.,  1st  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  382,  392  et  ieq.  (See  remarks  on  the  succMsive  and  tubee* 
quent  contributions  of  other  authors  in  the  Preface.) 
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tain  ravines  (particularly  in  all  those  occupied  by  the  brooks  which  descend  from 
the  plateau  on  the  south)  to  be  overlaid  by  sands  and  schists,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  “ intermediate  bed,”  because  it  lay  between  the  clay  of  the  valleys 
and  the  limestone  of  the  upper  tracts  or  “ plcta”  of  the  Russians.  In  the  lowest 
of  these  bands  no  fossils  were  then  known,  and  since  then  they  have  only  afforded  a 
few  fucoidal  impressions.  In  the  intermediate  bed,  however,  Strangways  recognised 
shells  which  he  termed  “ chamites,”  and  these  were  subsequently  described,  first 
under  the  name  of  Obolus  by  Eichwald,  and  afterwards  as  Ungulites  by  Pander. 
The  third  formation  in  ascending  order,  or  that  of  the  “ pleta”  limestone,  is  that  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  fossils  of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg!)  have  been 
found,  many  of  which  have  since  been  made  known  through  the  works  of  Pander 
and  Eichwald,  and  on  these  we  shall  hereafter  dilate.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg!)  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than 
take  the  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  Strangways  in  hand,  and  apply  to  his  faithful 
and  beautiful  sketches  of  the  ravines  and  valleys,  the  palseontological  knowledge 
since  obtained,  which  enables  us  to  show,  that  this  group  of  strata  fairly  represents 
the  Loteer  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles. 

This  group  occupies  a zone  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width  in  the 
govei’nment  of  St.  Petersburgh.  To  the  west  it  is  clearly  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Reval,  and  in  the  south  of  Esthonia  and  the  government  of 
Kovno  is  surn)ounted  by  sandy  beds  and  limestone  with  Peutameri ; whilst  the  isles 
of  Oesel  and  Dago  consist  of  still  younger  limestone  laden  with  corals,  and  repre- 
sent the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  (See  tabular  view  to  the  right-hand  of  the  Map, 
PI.  VI.)  To  the  east-north -east  the  continental  or  lower  group  traverses  the  rivers 
Slavenka,  Ishora,  Tosna,  Volkof,  and  Siass,  and  is  lost  under  the  northern  drift 
beyond  the  fifty-first  degree  of  cast  longitude.  It  is  afterwards  deflected  to  the 
east-north-east,  and  is  next  found  in  the  altered  form  before  alluded  to,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  intrusive  rocks  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  and  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  further  traceable  in  the  low  tracts  forming  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  We 
shall  first  describe  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  where  we  examined  them  in  the 
ravines  and  hills  south  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Tosna, 
V'olkof,  and  Siass,  afterwards  following  them  along  the  cliffs  of  Esthonia  and  into 
Lithuania,  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago. 

Excepting  some  dislocations  in  the  hills  south  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  hereafter 
spoken  of,  these  Lower  Silurian  strata  are  generally  inclined  to  the  south-south- 
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east  at  an  angle  of  about  2°  or  -3°  only  ;.an  inclination  indeed  for  the  most  part  so 
slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  measurable  by  a clinometer.  With  such  a feeble  dip 
the  true  direction  could  only  be  detected  by  observing  those  points  on  the  rivers 
Tosna,  Volkof,  and  Siass,  at  which  the  Silurian  group  passed  successively  under  the 
overlying  Devonian  rocks,  and  they  were  thus  found  to  range,  as  before  said,  from 
west-south-west  to  east-north-east,  or  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
shores  of  Esthonia. 

1 . Blue  Clay. — ^The  oldest  beds  of  this  zone  which  are  visible,  consist,  as  before 
said,  of  clay  which  occupies  the  low  country  on  each  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Neva. 
This  clay  or  shale  is  often  of  a pale  greenish  or  bluish  grey  colour,  in  which  respect  it 
is  not  unlike  some  of  the  soft  shales  or  mudstones  of  the  Silurian  series,  though  it 
varies  in  being  partially  sandy,  occasionally  slightly  micaceous  and  streaked. 
Certain  yellow  argillaceous  veins  which  are  peculiar  to  it  on  the  sides  of  the 
Cocrovca  ravine  near  St.  Petersburgh  are  described  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  here  enlarge  on  points  of  this  nature,  since,  in  common 
with  that  author,  we  have  not  been  able  to  observe  in  this  stratum  any  organic 
remains,  except  a few  fucoids,  which  M.  Pander  has  kindly  submitted  to  us‘. 
Though  a small  thickness  only  of  this  clay  is  visible  in  any  natural  section,  it  has 
been  pierced  in  search  of  water  to  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  both  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  and  at  Reval,  without  offering  any  notable  difference  in  the  beds 
traversed,  except  a few  occasional  sandy  courses.  This  fact  and  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  animal  remains  are  of  high  geological  importance ; and  as  a few  fucoids 
only  have  been  detected  in  this  deposit,  that  underlies  a zone  which  unquestion- 
ably contains  fossils  belonging  to  the  very  oldest  known  Silurian  or  protozoic 
type,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  this  band,  like  the  Swedish  fucoid  sandstone,  is 
the  true  base  of  the  palaeozoic  series,  as  indicated  by  a gradual  dwindling  out  of 
animal  life  in  the  lowest  sedimentary  deposit  of  a region,  where  no  eruptions  have 
taken  place,  and  where  the  strata  are  wholly  unaltered. 

If,  owing  to  the  absence  of  elevatory  movements,  the  bottom  of  the  shale  is 
unknown,  the  relations  of  its  upper  part  to  the  overlying  strata  are  satisfactorily 
seen  on  the  sides  of  several  rivers  and  water-courses,  as  also  in  many  of  the  ravines 

' Tliu  clay  is  not  only  exceedingly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  coarse  pottery,  &c.,  but 
from  the  very  fine  levigation  of  its  particles,  U also  an  excellent  material  for  casts  in  sculpture,  iiiid  a 
largely  used  fur  that  purpose  in  St.  Petersburgh.  When  moist  it  has  the  greenish  tint  of  many  of  the 
Silurian  madstones. 
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which  intersect  the  line  of  hilly  grounds  extending  from  Czarskoe-celo  to  Duderhof, 
where  it  is  .seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  low  promontories  of  superjacent  sandstone 
and  limestone.  The  general  order  of  the  strata  from  Petersburgh  on  the  north  to 
the  hills  of  Czarskoe-celo  on  the  south  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  this  woodcut. 

Si.  PptmbuTKh.  Hilk  of  Cunkoi'Cik). 


•.  Bt«e  tbale.  A.  t*Ofuli<*  fHl  kad  faUuniiaotu  wtiMl-  e.  Onhamatiu  lii 


The  backwardness  of  the  vegetation  on  the  argillaceous  tract  near  St.  Peters- 
burgh may  with  great  reason  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a subsoil,  so  retentive 
of  moisture,  wherever  its  surface  is  not  ameliorated  by  a cover  of  northern  drift, 
the  sandy  portions  of  which  afford,  on  the  contrary,  a good  drainage  and  a healthy 
residence.  Though  differing  widely  in  age,  the  oldest  Silurian  clay  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh (the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  Silurian  slates  of  other  countries)  and  the 
tertiary  clay  of  London  produce  precisely  similar  effects.  The  English  florist, 
farmer,  and  valetudinarian,  have  long  since  learnt  to  avoid  the  heavy  and  cold 
clay,  even  where  it  rises  into  hills  around  the  English  metropolis,  and  to  prefer 
the  absorbent  gravel  and  sand  with  which  fortunately  in  so  many  parts  the  clay  is 
overspread,  and  under  wdiicb  its  noxious  qualities  are  buried.  A similar  distinction 
is  quite  as  apparent  between  the  district  of  the  undulating  sandy  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  Neva,  and  at  Pavlosk  and  Peterhof,  and  the  lower  argillaceous  tracts  around 
St.  Petersburgh. 

2.  Ungulite  Grit. — This  sandstone,  first  described  as  “ intermediate  sandstone  ” 
by  Strangways,  and  since  named  Ungulite  Grit  by  Pander  from  the  peculiar  fossil 
bivalve  which  it  contains,  is  seen  to  overlie  and  pa.ss  down  into  the  shale,  in  the 
ravines  and  banks  of  the  brooks  on  the  south  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  lowest  layers 
frequently  consist  of  whitish  sandstone,  composed  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  by 
siliceous  matter,  and  in  rarer  instances  assuming  the  structure  of  a hard  calcareo- 
siliceous  grit.  In  the  “ chatoyant”  lustre  of  their  newly-fractured  surfaces,  certain 
portions  of  the  rock,  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Pulkovka  brook  near  Petersburgh,  very 
closely  resemble  the  slightly  calcareous  grits  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  forma- 
tions, such  as  the  “ grfes  de  Fontainebleau,”  the  concretions  of  the  Hastings  sand- 
stone of  England,  or  the  calcareous  grits  of  Brora,  and,  like  these  rocks,  such  parts 
of  the  Russian  sandstone  effervesce  slowly  with  acids. 
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The  upper  strata  are  yellow  and  ferruginous,  and  are  surmounted  by  a bitumi- 
nous schist,  which  sometimes,  indeed,  is  6rst  seen  to  alternate  with  the  upper 
beds  of  the  sandstone,  and  then  distinctly  to  separate  it  from  the  overlying  lime- 
stone. 

The  rock  derives  its  name  from  being  in  parts  copiously  filled  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  Obolut  or  Ungulite^,  which,  from  their  dark  and  shining  aspects,  give 
to  it  a very  remarkable  aspect.  This  peculiar  rock,  which  on  the  Pulkovka  and 
Popofka  brooks  (the  first  to  the  west,  the  second  to  the  south  of  Czarskoe-celo) 
is  not  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  thick,  expands  gradually  in  its  course 
both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  until  it  becomes,  in  some  places,  a considerable 
mass.  Upon  the  Ishora*  and  Tosna  rivers  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  lower  shale, 
and  to  be  capped  by  the  schist  and  limestone.  Its  lower  or  whiter  beds  are  there 
laminated  with  thin  courses  of  shale  or  impure  fuller’s  earth,  whilst  the  uppermost 
bed  (which  there  alone  contains  Ungulites)  is  highly  ferruginous,  with  a few  large 
pebbles  of  quartz.  On  the  Volkof  and  Siass  rivers,  the  Ungulite  grit  is  also  seen 
reposing  upon  the  blue  shale ; on  the  former,  about  two  miles  below  Starai  Ladoga, 
on  the  latter  between  Pulnitza  and  Rebrova.  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  importance  of  a distinct  formation,  and  occupies  clifls 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  white,  the  upper  yellow  and  ferru- 
ginous. 

On  the  Siass  it  is  composed  of  thick  bands  of  an  incoherent  sandstone  which 
weathers  to  a white  colour  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cliff,  but  is  of  a pinkish 
hue  when  fractured,  and  slightly  freckled  with  ferruginous  stains.  The  beds  are 
occasionally  separated  by  thin  courses  of  shale  or  clay,  and  the  whole  rests  distinctly 
upon  the  blue  clay.  Occasionally  these  ferruginous  beds  become  a botryoidal  or 
mammillated  iron  sandstone. 

Near  Starai  Ladoga  on  the  Volkof,  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  a friable, 
incoherent  sandstone,  though  it  is  probable  that  if  deeply  cut  into,  it  might  afford 
a tolerable  building-material.  In  its  range  to  the  west  it  is  often,  indeed,  more 

' This  foesil  shell  was  first  described  by  Eichwald  under  the  name  of  Obolns,  which  we  retain  in  our 
description  of  the  organic  remains.  We  use,  however,  tlic  name  of  Ungulite  grit  (so  applied  by  Pander) 
because  it  has  obtained  geological  currency,  'ilie  multitude  of  the  amall  shining  fragments  of  this 
homy  shell  might*  at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  plates  of  mica,  and  we  hare  already  adverted  to  shells  of 
similar  characters  in  the  oldest  Silurian  shelly  rock  in  North  America. 

* In  one  spot  on  the  Ishora,  as  remarked  by  Strangways,  the  white  sand  is  so  fine  that  it  is  extracted 
for  hour-glasses  and  writing  purposes. 
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calcareous,  frequently  concretionary,  of  a harder  consistency,  and  apparently  of  a 
very  durable  composition.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  escarpments  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Narva,  on  which  the  ancient  Moscovite  ca.stle  stands,  where  a ferruginous 
and  calcareous  cement  has  so  bound  together  the  minute  and  broken  Ungulites 
with  coarse  grains  of  sand,  that  the  faces  of  the  rock  are  quite  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  weather.  For  a long  time  we  supposed  that  the  Ungulites  were  ex- 
clusively found  in  the  lower  sandstone  or  grit,  but  at  Vassilkova  on  the  river  Lava 
(between  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass),  M.  Pander  has  found  them  intermixed  with 
the  Orthidiv,  Orthoceratites,  Trilobites  and  Sphxronites  of  the  overlying  pleta 
limestone  ; the  calcareous  mass  in  which  these  remains  occur  being  super|>osed 
to  a considerable  thickness  of  Ungulite  sandstone. 

With  the  exception  of  two  very  rare  species  of  Orbicula'  which  we  detected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tosna  and  the  brook  near  Crasnoe-celo,  the  Ungulites  seem  to  be 
the  sole  tenants  of  this  sandstone.  These  fossils,  to  which  we  naturally  paid  great 
devotion,  as  being  the  most  venerable  animal  remains  of  northern  Europe,  are  not 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  rock,  but  are  scattered  throughout  it,  usually  in  vast 
quantities,  often  in  very  small  fragments,  but  at  inten'als  are  better  preserved. 
On  the  Volkof  and  Siass  the  same  courses  of  clay  or  shale  arc  observed  as  at  the 
Tosna,  and  the  sand-rock  is  often  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  but  with  the  exception 
of  some  irregular  courses  of  sub-concretionary  purple  grits,  the  whole  mass  falls 
readily  to  pieces  under  the  hammer.  The  Ungulites  vary  in  their  dimensions  from 
the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a sixpence’,  and  occur  in  great  profusion.  We  refer  to 
our  description  of  these  singular  protozoic  fossils  in  the  second  volume,  merely 
observing  by  the  way,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in  any  portion  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  they  have  been  rightly  formed  into  a genus  by  the  Russian  authors 
Eichwald  and  Pander. 

^ One  of  these  wc  named  after  our  eminent  friend  M.  von  Buch.  (See  vol.  ii.  and  bottom  of  the 
Table  of  fossils  attached  to  the  Map.  PI.  VI.) 

* In  some  rare  instancea  they  reach  to  the  size  of  three-fourtlia  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  particularly  at 
Baltisch  Port,  in  the  cliffs  of  Esthonia.  As  in  all  sub-formations  which  constitute  parts  of  a ftroup.  the 
Ungulite  grit  or  sandstone  passes  in  some  situations  into  and  alternates  with  the  overlying  calcareous 
strata.  This  observation  was  made  by  our  friend  M.  Pander  at  Baltisch  Port  in  Esthonia.  from  w hence 
we  have  obtained  rock  specimens  in  which  the  sandy  laminae  writh  Ungulites  interlaced  with  impure 
limestone  containing  green  grains  and  fossils  of  the  overlying  **  pleta/'  At  Briggetten  Kloster  and 
Baltisch  Port,  the  Ungulite  grit  has  been  found  by  Pander  to  be  occasionally  a pebbly  rock,  in  ]>arts  of 
which  are  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  included  fragments  consist  merely  uf 
rounded  schist. 
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Bituminouii  Schist. — This  schist,  sometimes  of  darkish  green,  but  usually  of 
hlack  colour,  which  occurs  pretty  generally  between  the  Ungulite  grit  and  the 
limestone  (and  was  classed  with  the  former  by  Strangways),  is  mineralogically  not 
unlike  many  beds  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  England.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  “ bat”  of  the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  might  even  be  assimilated 
to  certain  hard  beds  of  the  Kimmeridgc  clay,  so  little  do  lithological  characters 
alone  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  age  of  rocks.  It  is  specially  distinguished  by 
containing  rounded,  or  oblate  sphaeroidal  nodules,  or  calcareous  concretions,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  marked  by  projecting  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  and  pyrites 
radiating  from  a common  centre.  Being  highly  carbonaceous  at  the  falls  of  the 
Sablenka,  a tributary  of  the  Tosna,  it  is  there  partially  extracted  from  beneath  the 
limestone,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  pencils.  Though  this  black  schist  is  very 
persistent;  and  is  seen  in  all  the  sections  of  the  hills  which  range  from  Duderhof  to 
Czarskoe-celo,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  and  Siass  rivers,  it  is  of  incon- 
siderable thickness,  and  seldom  contains  organic  remains.  In  Esthonia,  however, 
where  it  is  in  parts  highly  bituminous,  a few  graptolites  and  organic  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  it. 

3.  “ Pleta,”  or  Orthoceralite  Limestone, — Occasionally,  as  on  the  Pulkovka 
brook,  beyond  the  observatory,  and  again  on  the  Popofka,  a feeder  of  the  Slavenka, 
some  of  the  bottom  layers  of  the  limestone  are  of  a dullish  red  colour,  and  have  the 
glistening  fracture  of  a sandy  dolomite,  but  in  general  the  lowest  strata  are  cha- 
racterized by  containing  a profusion  of  grains  of  dark  green  mineral  like  chlorite 
in  a light  grey-coloured  base.  According  to  the  examination  of  M.  Abich  of 
Dbrpat,  it  would  appear  that  such  green  grains  are  the  detritus  of  the  ancient 
augitic  rocks  of  the  Finnish  frontier;  and  our  friend  M.  Worth  has  even  detected 
small  portions  of  malachite  and  ‘‘  blei  glanz”  in  these  lower  beds.  In  lithological 
aspect,  however,  these  lower  beds  usually  so  resemble  the  “ craie  chloritdc”  of  the 
French,  and  some  varieties  of  our  upper  greensand,  that  when  mineral  characters 
were  the  chief  guides  of  geologists,  they  were  even  supposed  to  belong  to  the  cre- 
taceous system  I They  arc  usually  separated  by  way-boards  of  reddish  and  green- 
ish-grey shale.  These  are  again  surmounted  by  a considerable  thickness  of  dingy 
grey,  earthy,  flat-bedded  and  slightly  consolidated  limestone.  The  lower  as  well 
as  the  central  or  argillaceous  beds  of  the  limestone,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  ravines 
of  the  St.  Petersburg!!  hills,  extending  from  Czarskoe-celo  to  the  hills  of  Duderhof, 
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viz.  on  the  banks  of  the  Pulkovka  and  Popofka  brooks,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tosna. 

It  is  in  these  districts  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of 
Russia  have  been  obtained,  many  of  which  are  figured  in  the  works  of  Pander  and 
Kichwald'.  In  the  beds  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  Pulkovka  brook,  we  collected 
the  following  fossils:  Lingula  longUsima  (Pand.),  OrthU  obtusa  (Pand.),  O.  calli- 
gramma  (Dalm.),  0.  inflexa  (Pand.),  0.  adscendens  (Pand.),  0.  hemipronites  (V.  Buch), 
L<y<<r»a  imftrej;  (Pand.),  Orthoceratites  vaginatus  (Schloth.),  0.  duplex  (Wahl.),  IlUe- 
nus  crasdcauda  (Dalm.),  and  Asaphus  expansut  (Dalm.).  All  the  valuable  specimens 
(some  of  them  unique)  which  enrich  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg!),  also  come 
from  this  and  other  ravines  in  which  the  strata  are  exposed.  Besides  the  two  usual 
above-mentioned  Trilobites,  these  strata  are  found  to  contain  other  species  already 
known  in  Sweden  or  in  England,  such  as  Calymene  polyloma  (Dalm.),  C.  Fischeri, 
C.  sclerops  (Dalm.),  C.  Downingue  (Murch.),  Ampyx  nasutus  (Dalm.),  Metopias  ariee 
(Eichw.),  IV.  spharricua  (Boeck),  and  very  rarely  the  Asaphua  Buchii  and  A.  Heros 
(Dalm.),  or  tyrannus*. 

Among  the  brachiopods  from  these  spots  we  may  cite  as  particularly  worthy  of 
note  the  Spirifer  lynx  (biforatus,  Schloth.),  a species  around  which  as  a type  many 
varieties  may  be  ranged,  the  Spirifers  of  the  group  of  S.  aquirostria  {Terebratula  equi- 
roalria,  Schloth.),  the  Sipbonotreta  unguiculata,  Orthia  parva  and  Crania  antiquiaaima 


* See  Pander.  Beit  Oeogn.  RuMland,  1830,  St.  Petersburgh ; and  Eichwald’s  works,  Oeogn.  Zoo),  per 
Ingriam  marlsque  Balt.  Prov.,  &c.,  1825 ; Zoologia  Specialis,  1829  ; Urwelt  des  Russlands,  H.  1 and  2 ; 
and  Silurische  System  in  Esthland,  1840.  Both  M.  Eichwald  and  M.  Pander  have  compared  the  paleo- 
zoic rocks  of  Esthooia  and  St.  Petersburgh  with  those  of  Sweden,  and  have  shown  that  the  fossils  uf  the 
two  countries  are  essentially  the  same. 

^ l*he  Asaphui  tyramtus  (Aeros,  Dalm.},  or  a form  which  M.  Eichwald  thought  might  be  united  with  it, 
is  mentioned  by  that  author  as  occurring  at  Odinsholm  (Silurian  System  in  Esthland,  p.  80).  Since  tltou 
it  has  been  found  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  at  Grafskaya  Slavenka  as  well  as 
the  Asaphtts  BucMi,  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge,  llie  quarries  of  Grafskaya  Slavenka  and 
Fedorofski,  south  of  Czarskoe-cclo,  particularly  the  former,  have  afforded  to  the  zealous  researches  of  the 
Prince  a great  variety  of  other  fossils,  including  three  new  species  of  Trilobites.  which  he  has  named 
Asaphus  centrOH,  A.  lottyicattda,  a4.  hyorrhinus,  and  .Vifeics  homm.  Besides  some  species  of  Trilobites,  Or- 
thoccratites  and  Testacea,  previously  named  by  M.  Eichwald  and  M.  Pander,  the  Duke  has  further  disco* 
vered  and  named  the  new  sjvecies  PUeopsis  borealis,  Terebratula  diyUalu,  with  two  new  species  of  Crinoidea, 
one  uf  which  is  termed  the  Gonocrinites  giyanteus,  &c..  &c.  See  '*  Beschreibung  einiger  neven  Thirrreste 
von  Tsarskoje-celo,  t'oa  A/axtmi7ian  Hersog  iron  Leuchtenberg,'*  with  a copy  of  which  memoir  His  Imperial 
Highness  has  honoured  us. 
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(nob.).  The  ravines  in  the  calcareous  plateau  are  also  rich  in  those  peculiar 
bodies  {Cystidete  of  Von  Buch)  which  characterize  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  of  which  the  Spheeronites  {Echinospluerites)  aurantivm  and 
S.  pomum  are  the  most  abundant.  With  these  are  occasionally  associated  Echino- 
enerinites  anyvlosus,  E.  striatta,  together  with  Cryptoerinitea  ceraaua  and  Hemicos- 
milea  pyriformia  (the  two  latter  being  new  species  described  by  Von  Buch).  Of 
these  the  Echinoaphttrites  aurantium,  with  some  minute  Orthida  and  the  Favoailea 
Pelropolitanita'  (Pand.),  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  upper  beds  exposed  in  the 
bills  of  Duderhof. 

On  the  Tosna,  a tittle  above  the  village  of  Nikolskaya,  the  cUlfs  present  in  one 
vertical  section  the  whole  series  from  the  top  of  the  blue  clay  at  the  base,  through 
the  Ungulite  sandstone  and  bituminous  schist  to  the  chloritic  beds,  or  bottom  of 
the  overlying  limestone.  In  the  latter  we  collected  many  specimens  of  the  small 
Orthia  obluaa  and  O.parva  (Pand.),  associated  with  the  Leptana  tmfrrex(Sil.  Syst.), 
and  the  Aaaphua  expanaua. 

So  far,  then,  the  different  members  of  the  same  system  are  developed  at  those 
well-known  localities ; but  before  the  period  of  our  first  visit,  no  natural  section 
had  been  discovered  which  clearly  exposed  the  relations  between  this  Lower  Silurian 
group  and  the  next  overlying  formation.  This  we  first  effected  by  an  examination 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  Volkof,  as  explained  by  the  following  woodcut. 


. ' '.-Trt  Ml  III  , II  - n • 

«.  Blue  elajr  pf  the  low  eowMrj  dmt  tbt  taouth  vt  tbc  m«r.  4.  Cli&,  M to  IM  feet  higfh,  of  Vo|t«lile  grit  *Di<1  spaibtoiiie,  w^eb  to  the  south  of 
tidrifs  in  trrriiH  bf  bhtUBiiioiu  (e),  sod  the  lower  kod  apper  Umestoae  '.i,  t ud/' t the  Utter  oecupying  the  rlUTs  rt  Petra potrbjsk 

(lb*  Upper  SdwriiB  group  Mag  tbwalj,  i«  tl  one*  roRDoanted  by  rocks  (g).  which  fona  the  beee  of  the  Derouea  system. 

We  may  here  offer  some  details  of  the  succession  of  these  calcareous  strata. 
After  passing  over  the  low  country  occupied  by  the  blue  clay  and  the  cliffs  com- 
posed of  Ungulite  sandstone,  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  show  the  superposition  of 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  limestone  to  the  bituminous  schist  and  Ungulite  sandstone. 
Such  an  order  occurs  about  three  versts  above  Steu'ai  Ladoga,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Isvosk. 

> Mr.  Loiudale  ahowt  that  this  coral,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  rocks  of  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and 
alto,  as  we  belicTC,  now  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  North  Wales,  is  a Chatetei  (see  Appendix  A.). 

E*  2 
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4*. 

f.  Tkin  oi  Int^Mrr  liBntcow,  itoraating  «M>  4all  ml  Md  fr*n.  cuamtiouf^  ■urirtooe,  the  «hole  egrtml 

li)r  drift  <ufit*lninff  fnnior  ind  other  bloriu.— /.  l'n>«r  ■od  thin-ljptkled  ImmUiDe,  without  rhlome, 
■ltd  nantulnbic  tirika^rratiir*  O.  ftfwMu*  crw«»r«»dM,  Ukd  CU»- 

ntk  UitMtfcne.  in  bed*  fma  lix  inebn  to  one  frjot  thick,  of  Ufkt  prrv  cufoMr.  in  }>*rt  ctrUif.  in  port  comport, 
■nd  tfMK-Ued  tbmickout  with  numeraoi  ffntn*  at  dark  frecn  ckloeite,  aomc  of  which  we  CTyetailine,  Anwii^ 
the  fiWlo  ore  riWAU  caiAfranHiM,  O.  O.  parm  ' PwmI,',  •mt  •ImiHioiKw  Thloidtco,  .ionpAoe  trpan»a» 

tad  /itwiHij  nmioicNOde.  A few  bfibwmoiuo  w«  aloo  premnt,  and  on  the  nir&ice  of  the  bede  lie  eoai* 
marklDKo  of  fucoida  T — d.  BituiniiKwe  whiit,  with  cocMTetkmo  of  (■itoreoit*  •pw.— c.  PnT«|pnco»  frit  with  I'o- 
folitas.— a and  A.  VcUow  mndt  and  ooMUtone,  and  wkicith  ineokerent  MudMon*.  The  cUff  b about  msit  feet 
tugb. 

Other  beds  of  highly  argillaceous  limestone,  superior  to  tliose  represented  in  the 
above  woodcut,  and  forming  the  central  mass  of  the  deposit,  occupy  the  cliffs 
between  Isvosk  and  Petropavlosk,  and  are  largely  excavated  for  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  cement.  In  these  quarries  we  found  several  fossils  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  limestone  at  Isvosk,  viz.  Asaphus  expangm,  IlUtnus  crassicauda , Ortho- 
ceratites  vagimtus  and  O.  duplex ; and  in  addition  to  them,  OrlA.  bacillus,  Euom- 
phalus  qualleriatus  (Schloth.),  Siphonotreta  verrucosa  {Lingula,  Pand.),  Leptana  im- 
brex (Pand.),  &c.  Fucoid-like  bodies  also  occur  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  strata’. 

At  Petropavlosk,  where  the  cliff  rises  to  a greater  altitude  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  river-banks,  still  higher  strata  appear,  and  these,  sloping  away  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  angle  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Bor,  pass  under  certain 
red  and  green  strata  which  are  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian  system.  Like  the 
highest  strata,  which  are  exposed  in  the  hills  of  Duderhof  near  Petersburgh,  these 
upper  limestone  beds  on  the  Volkof  contain  Spha^ronites  in  vast  abundance, 
particularly  the  S.  aurantium,  together  with  the  Cheetetes  Petropolitanus,  and  a few 
small  Orthidee. 

On  the  Siass  we  observed  a succession  of  the  lower  formations  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  is  exposed  on  the  Volkof  and  at  Rebrova,  where  quarries  of  the 
cliloritic  limestone  afforded,  among  other  characteristic  fossils,  a gigantic  specimen 
of  the  Asaphus  expansus.  In  recently  ascending  the  banks  of  this  river  above  tlie 
point  of  our  united  explorations  in  18-40,  w-e  also  obtained  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata  being  at  once  overlaid  by  true  Devonian  beds  between 
the  villages  of  Siaski,  Rodok  and  Buyanetz*.  The  lower  strata  there  consist  of 
calcareous  flags  alternating  with  red  and  green  marl,  overlaid  by  a limestone  with 
small  concretions,  and  loaded  with  Orthis  calligramma  (Dalm.),  0.  plana,  0.  inflexa, 
O.  extensa  (Pand.),  Asaphus  expansus,  Orthoceratites  vaginatus,  Chatetes  Petropoli- 

’ Colonel  llelmersen  diacorered  traces  of  copper  ore  in  the^e  limestones  of  the  ^’olkof. 

* Observation  of  Count  KejraorUog. 
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tanus,  &c.  This  perfectly  characterized  Lower  Silurian  band  is  at  once  conform- 
ably surmounted  by  other  red  and  green  marls  with  calcareous  flags,  followed  by 
micaceous  brownish-red  sandstone  and  other  marls  and  flags',  and  in  this  group 
are  the  following  true  Devonian  types,  viz.  Orthis  struitula  (Schloth.),  Terebratula 
Lkonica  (V.  Buch.),  Spirifer  muralis  (nob.),  Orthoceratites  cochleatum  and  Serpula 
omphaloles ; with  which  species  are  mingled  fragments  of  ichthyolites,  such  as  Den- 
drodus  and  a remarkal)le  species,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter  as 
having  been  been  first  found  on  the  river  Siass  by  Mr.  Strangways,  Placosteus 
meandrina  (Ag).  (See  note,  p.  47.) 

The  same  flaglike  structure  of  the  upper  calcareous  beds,  which  is  apparent  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass,  is  also  seen  on  the  Vloia,  a small  tributary 
of  that  river,  and  at  about  twenty-five  versts  north  of  the  junction  before  alluded 
to,  where  these  Silurian  flags  rise  out  by  an  undulation,  from  beneath  a trough  of 
Devonian  strata,  and  occupy  a low  dome  near  the  village  of  Possobea,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  figure. 

5. 

K.  ». 

Poatolie*. 


Lower  HUwrian.  DevofUMt.  Done  ot  Lower  Silwrim  Deraaiu. 

These  uppermost  Silurian  beds  are  yellowish  and  white,  sandy,  calcareous  flag- 
stones, in  parts  having  a delicate  green  tint.  'They  contain  several  fossils  which 
clearly  refer  them  to  the  Lower  Silurian  group  ; such  as  Orthis  adscendens,  and 
two  other  species  of  this  genus ; together  with  a Terebratula  and  a Trilobite 
closely  approaching  to  the  Asaphus  expansus. 

Dip,  Undulations,  and  Dislocations  of  the  Strata. — It  was  in  the  quarries  of  the 
hydraulic  limestone,  north  of  Petropavlosk,  that  we  first  ascertained  the  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  strata  to  be  towards  the  south-south-east.  Large  surfaces  of  the 
rock  being  laid  bare,  we  perceived  that  the  rain-water,  which  had  recently  fallen, 
flowed  slowly  to  the  south-south-east,  and  lodged  against  the  edges  of  the  unquar- 
ried rock  in  that  direction*.  The  clear  continuous  section  of  the  Volkof  obviates, 
however,  the  necessity  of  such  a test,  even  where  the  clinometer  may  fail  to 
register  the  inclination ; for  though  some  difiiculty  may  exist,  when  one  vertical 
face  of  rock  only  is  examined,  the  geologist  who  views  at  a coup-d'oril  the  strata 

* M.  Pander,  we  may  further  observe,  has  recently  observed  a similar  junction  of  Lower  Silurian 
with  Devonian  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loya,  a feeder  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  thirty-six  versts  above 
ikhlatselburg. 

* A similar  experiment  gave  a like  result  in  the  limestone  quarries  on  the  river  Siass. 
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I'xposed  for  several  miles  on  the  banks  of  this  straight-flowing  stream,  can  recog- 
nise, without  hesitation,  their  order  and  succession,  as  indicated  in  the  little  pre- 
ceding woodcut.  Looking  southwards  from  the  abrupt  cliflF  at  Petropavlosk,  he 
sees  the  upper  beds  of  the  grey  Silurian  rocks  declining  gradually  in  the  distance 
till  they  are  overlapped  by  the  red  Devonian  beds. 

Whilst  we  speak  of  a very  slight,  general  inclination  to  the  south-south-east,  we 
must  explain,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  often  accompanied  by  broad  undulations, 
sometimes  leaving  the  strata  in  almost  horizontal  positions,  and  at  other  times 
producing  domes  and  troughs  like  those  on  the  Volkof  and  Vloia,  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted.  It  will  hereafter  appear,  that  such  undulations  occur  also  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Courland,  and  in  other  districts ; and  we  would  now  show,  that 
in  certain  tracts,  the  movement  of  the  strata  has  proceeded  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  produce  considerable  dislocations. 

Although,  therefore,  we  have  spoken  of  the  horizontality  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  we 
must,  therefore,  except  from  this  remark  some  of  the  beds  which  are  exposed  in 
the  ravines  of  the  hilly  grounds  watered  by  the  Pulkovka  brook  to  the  south  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  i.e.  between  the  Duderhof  Hills  and  Czarskoe-celo.  The  sections 
of  Mr.  Strangways  established  by  clear  evidences,  that  the  strata  on  the  sides  of 
this  rivulet  are  fractured  and  thrown  into  rapid  undulations',  which  M.  Pander  has 
since  sought  to  prove  might  be  explained  by  subsidence  and  derangement  of  the 
inferior  clay.  To  us,  however,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  dislocations  on  the  Pulkovka 
cannot  be  referred  to  such  a cause.  The  breaks  and  repetitions  seen  along  the 
.sides  of  the  little  valley,  from  above  the  village  to  a verst  or  two  below  it  (as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  woodcut),  can,  we  contend,  be  alone  explained  by  elevatory 
movements*. 

SECTION  ALONG  THE  PULKOVKA  BROOK.  5*. 


t.  Drift,  M»d  northern  ernUir  blocks. 

d.  U«w>on*. 

e.  BitumisiMU  schist. 


ia  hard  coocrctioes. 


* Geol.  Tr&n»..  old  series,  vol.  v.  pL  25  and  26. 

* Colonel  Helmenen  has  well  remarked,  that  the  blue  cUy  rises  to  a much  higher  level  to  the  south  of 
St.  Petersburgh  than  in  Esthonla,  and  he  accounts  for  this  fact  as  well  as  for  these  dislocations  by  eleva* 
tion.— ./4jui.  des  Mints  de  Russie,  1838,  p.  102.  M.  Pander  was  formerly  disposed  to  attribute  the  coq> 
tortious  and  dislocations  on  the  Pulkovka  to  subsidences  caused  by  the  conBagpratioD  of  the  bituminous 
and  pyritoQS  schists  beneath  the  limestone ; but  wc  apprehend  that  with  the  present  amount  of  evidence 
he  would  no  longer  adhere  to  that  idea. 
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That  such  rapid  undulations  and  breaks  (though  partial  exceptions  when  such 
a large  surface  as.  Russia  is  considered)  are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  strata  by 
elevations  from  beneath,  we  have  further  satisfied  ourselves  by  an  examination  of 
the  banks  of  the  Popovka  rivulet  to  the  south  of  Pavlosk.  This  stream,  which  falls 
into  the  Slavenka,  occupies  a longitudinal  chasm,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  coin- 
cides with  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  or 
from  west-south-west  to  east-north-east.  Near  the  plateau  from  which  the  water 
descends,  the  pleta  limestone  lies  in  great  horizontal  masses,  and  is  thus  observed 
to  fold  over  in  gentle  undulations,  which  so  increase  in  measure  as  they  approach 
the  village  of  Popovka  as  to  form  a complete  arch,  as  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut  By  this  curvature  the  Ungulite  sandstone  (b),  with  the  bituminous  schist 
(c)  over  it,  is  thrown  up  in  an  arch,  over  which  the  pleta  limestone  (d ) folds  rapidly 
over  to  the  east,  and  is  seen  in  highly  inclined  beds  at  the  little  bridge.  After 
several  minor  flexures  a decided  transverse  fault  is  exposed  in  a low  hill,  and 
winding  along  another  denudation,  the  cliff  on  the  right  bank  is  a marked  and 
decided  elevation,  called  the  Pastor  Hill,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the 
water.  Here  the  great  mass  of  the  “ pleta  ” limestone,  rising  gradually  to  the 
west,  is  again  regularly  succeeded,  first  by  the  bituminous  schist  (c)  and  Ungulite 
sand  (b),  and  finally,  near  the  village  of  Poselevo  or  Peselova,  by  the  lower  shale  (a), 
which  there  is  of  a greenish  tint. 

6. 


E.N.E.  Puur  HUI.  Po|«nk>.  W.S  W. 


No  geologist  can  view  these  sections  without  admitting,  that  they  exhibit  clear 
evidences  of  dislocation.  When,  indeed,  it  is  seen  that  the  brooks  of  Pulcovka  and 
Popovka  both  run  in  rents  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  formation,  and 
that,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  a space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  versts,  they  so 
exhibit  the  same  violent  transverse  flexures  and  even  fractures,  that  those  of  Pul- 
covka, when  prolonged,  coincide  with  those  of  Popovka,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  they  have  resulted  from  the  same  operation.  In  truth,  the  axis  of 
these  arches  and  the  direction  of  the  faults  are  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, or  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  formations,  and  we 
therefore  feel  confident,  that  such  dislocations  athwart  the  prevailing  line  of  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  mass,  must  be  viewed  as  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  occurring  all  along  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier,  and  of  which 
the  isle  of  Hochland  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  the  prominent  sign  upon  the  west. 
In  a word,  we  regard  all  the  transversal  valleys,  by  which  numerous  streams  flow 
from  the  paleozoic  plateau  on  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  as  having  been  de- 
termined at  the  time  when  that  plateau  was  raised,  and  subjected  to  a tension  by 
which  it  was  transversely  broken.  The  causes  of  this  elevation  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  same  expansive  forces  through  which  the  plutonic  and  eruptive  rocks  have 
found  an  issue  to  the  north  ; and  which,  though  suppressed  in  the  more  southern 
tracts,  have  manifested  their  influence  in  the  transverse  domes  and  Assures  we  have 
just  described.  We  further  believe  that  these  upheaving  causes  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  larger  river  gorges,  and  even  perhaps  in  deter- 
mining the  great  transverse  depression  of  the  Lake  Peipus  (see  Map).  These  plne- 
nomena  afford,  therefore,  we  repeat,  a conArmation  of  the  views  of  fracture  as 
resulting  from  elevation,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  p.  24  et  seq. 

Now  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  strata  thus  affected  in  the  government  of 
St.  Petersburgh  are  precisely  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  at  Kinnekulle,  the 
Billingen  Hills,  and  other  places  in  Sweden  have  been  perforated  and  covered 
by  basaltic  trap,  and  which  on  the  Lake  Wettern  we  have  shown  to  have  under- 
gone great  flexures  and  breaks  (p.  17).  But  whilst  we  speculate  on  some  of  the 
ancient  movements  which  affected  this  region  and  parts  of  Sweden  having  taken 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  and  before  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  Upper, — movements  by  which  it  was  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
waters  wherein  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  were  accumulated,  and  which  seem  to 
have  increased  in  intensity  from  south-west  to  north-cast,  we  must  admit  that  the 
breaks  and  contortions  which  have  just  been  described  may  have  occurred  at  a 
much  more  recent  period,  or  after  the  consolidation  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  facts,  that  along  the  northern  frontier  (p.  23*)  the 
Devonian  strata  are  equally  metamorphosed  as  the  Silurian  ; and  that  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  the  Valdai  Hills  has  al.so  been  affected  by  similar  transverse 
breaks,  as  will  appear  in  the  5th  Chapter.  In  short,  as  far  as  we  had  the  means  of 
determining  it,  the  amount  of  disrupture  is  frequently  coincident  with  the  height 
to  which  the  strata  have  been  elevated,  and  the  greatest  elevation  certainly  took 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  carboniferous  lirae.stone. 

Junction  of  Lower  Silurian  with  Deconian  Strata  South  of  St.  Petersburgh. — The 
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clear  and  unambiguous  sections  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass  have  already  demon- 
strated, that  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  similar  to  that  of  the  hills  of  Czarskoe-celo, 
is  at  once  surmounted  by  a red  formation  with  ichthyolites  of  the  Devonian  age. 
Tins  occurs  at  a very  few  miles  only  to  the  south  of  the  section  on  the  Popofka, 
and  only  thirty-five  versts  to  the  south  of  St.  Petersburg!!.  In  his  work  on  the  en- 
virons of  St.  Petersburg!!,  Strangways,  who  must  have  closely  surveyed  this  district, 
has  indicated  in  his  map  the  occurrence  of  a " red  earth  of  doubtful  character”  on 
the  sides  of  the  Ishora  river,  at  the  hamlet  of  Ontoleva. 

The  spot  thus  indicated  appears,  however,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  geolo- 
gists during  many  intervening  years ; for  since  the  notice  of  it  by  Strangways,  no 
one  seems  to  have  explored  this  locality  until  M.  Eichwald  recently  visited  and 
described  its  rocks.  At  that  period  (1843,  subsequent  to  our  two  first  visits  to 
Russia),  and  after  the  existence  of  the  true  Old  Red  or  Devonian  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Silurian  rocks  had  been  established  and  even  laid  down  by  Colonel 
Helmersen  in  a small  general  map,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  asserting,  that 
this  red  earth  of  Strangways  formed  really  part  of  the  Devonian  system.  But 
M.  Eichwald  had  then  found  no  fossils  in  it.  Such,  however,  were  soon  afterwards 
discovered  by  one  of  our  own  party  (Count  Keyserling),  accompanied  by  M.  Worth, 
the  account  of  which  result  has  already  been  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg!!.  This  sketch  further  contains  an  account 
of  the  extension  of  these  beds  high  up  the  Ishora,  thus  connecting  them  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  Devonian  system  which  we  had  formerly  recognised  and  shall 
hereafter  describe.  As  this  discovery  was  made  long  after  our  chapter  on  the 
Devonian  strata  and  a large  portion  of  this  volume  were  printed,  and  as  another 
member  of  our  party  has  since  visited  the  principal  localities  (August  1844),  we 
deem  it  essential  to  give  a short  account  of  the  order  of  the  strata  with  a brief 
allusion  to  their  contents,  particularly  as  the  latter  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
fauna  of  the  Devonian  system. 

Inclining  very  slightly  to  the  south  or  south-south-east,  the  pleta  limestone  of 
the  plateau  of  Czarskoe-celo,  here  of  greenish  and  reddish  colours  and  loaded  with 
Orthoceratiles,  and  passing  by  Grafskaya  Slavenka,  is  overlaid  by  other  beds  of 
somewhat  similar  structure,  as  exposed  near  the  hamlet  of  Ontoleva.  These  upper 
strata  are  so  perfectly  conformable  to  the  lower,  that  if  unquestionable  Devonian 
remains  had  not  been  found  in  them,  they  might  have  passed  for  some  ambiguous 
and  hitherto  undescribed  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  At  Ontoleva, 
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however,  where  they  contain  concretions  of  calcareous  spar,  these  sandy  and  marl- 
stone  beds  have  afforded  fishes'  scales  disseminated  in  a cream-coloured  marlstone  ; 
and  on  following  them  up  the  stream  to  Marina  and  Poritz,  the  few  feet  of  marl- 
stone  visible  at  Ontoleva  expand  into  cliffs  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  in  which 
bands  of  purple  and  grey  colours  are  found  to  be  absolutely  loaded  with  fragments 
of  ichthyolites.  Thanks  to  the  repeated  visits  and  liberal  expenditure  of  M.  Wiirth, 
who  encouraged  the  }>easants  to  break  up  this  rock,  a rich  collection  of  these  fossils, 
some  of  them  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  has  been  obtained,  a selection 
of  which  was  transmitted  toM.  Agassiz'. 

In  referring  our  readers  to  the  descriptions  of  them  by  that  great  authority, 
whether  in  our  second  volume  or  in  his  own  admirable  work*,  we  may  here  briefly 
state,  that  with  a number  of  species,  identical  with  forms  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  nortl>  of  Scotland,  several  new  and  remarkable  genera  are  also  found  here. 
Of  the  former  we  may  cite  Diploptenis  macrocephalus  (Ag.),  Glyptolepin  leploplrrus 
{Ag.),  Holoptychim  Fleminpii  {Ag.),Acttnolepin  tuberculatus  (Ag.)  (a  new  genus  and 
species  common  to  Scotland  and  Russia),  Dendrodus  atrigalus  (Owen),  D sigmoidrs 
(Owen),  Lamnodas  biporcatus  (Ag.)  (Dendrodus  of  Owen),  L.  Panderi  or  kastatus 
(Ag.)  (Dendrodus  of  Owen),  and  Glypto$trus  (Bothriolepis,  Eichw.)  favosua  (Ag.). 
Other  forms  as  yet  unknown  in  the  British  Isles  (though  belonging  to  typical  De- 
vonian genera  of  that  country)  are  species  of  the  genera  Onchua  and  Byssacanthua, 
Ag.,  which  with  the  Psammosteus  arenatua  (Ag.)  and  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  range  from  Riga  to  Andoma,  near  Vitegra,  in  the  deposits  we  shall  describe 
in  the  next  chapter  as  Devonian.  Among  the  rarer  forms  are  two  species  of  Cte- 
nodus,  a genus  never  found  hitherto  in  any  other  system  but  the  Carboniferous, 
and  these  have  been  named  by  M.  Agassiz,  Ctenodua  Keyaerlingii  and  C.  Worlhii. 
Other  species  pertain  to  the  new  genera  which  that  author  terms  Homacanihua, 
Haplacanthua,  Narcodea,  A^aulaa,  Cladodua,  &c. 

These  ichthyolites,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  are  not  only  of 
deep  interest  from  proving  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Russian  deposit  with  the  Old 

' 'Phe  shells  and  other  fossils  of  the  Devonian  system  are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  and  the 
present  introduction  of  this  passage  explanatory  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Slarenka  has  solely  been 
introduced  hecause  their  discovery  was  made  long  after  the  third  chapter  was  printed.  Higher  up  the 
Slavcnka  and  Ishora,  the  calcareous  and  marUtonc  beds  mentioned  in  the  text  graduate  into  complete 
sands.  Mr.  Murchison,  accom|ionied  hy  Count  Keyserling.  M.  Wurth  and  M.  Volborth,  examined  the 
chief  localities  of  these  Devonian  beds  at  Ontoleva,  Poritz  and  Marina,  in  August  1844. 

* Monographie  den  Poissons  du  Systeme  Ddvonien  ou  Old  Red,  liv.  iii. 
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Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  but  also  from  showing  the  existence  of  many  placoid 
fishes  of  the  highest  organization  in  strata  of  such  remote  age.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  last-mentioned  feature,  since  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Russian  Isles,  though  teeming  with  other  marine 
remains,  have  not  afforded  a trace  of  fishes,  and  that  the  ichthyolites  here  men- 
tioned lie  in  the  very  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  northern  continent' 
(see  Observation  and  Postscript  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

LotDer  Silurian  Rocks  of  Esthonia. — ^The  chief  masses  of  “pleta”  limestone 
which  occur  along  the  Baltic  coast,  where  they  equally  repose  upon  the  Ungulite 
grit  and  sandstone,  and  usually  with  the  separation  of  bituminous  schist,  as  in  the 
country  already  described,  offer  few  mineral  distinctions  from  masses  of  the  same 
age  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Near  Jeive,  a post-station  to  the  west 
of  Narva,  and  between  that  place  and  Waiwara,  the  limestone  occupying  the  sum- 
mit of  clifls  about  1 50  feet  in  height,  has  a thickness  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
and  being  in  many  parts  completely  denuded,  exposes  a floor  of  thick,  calcareous 
flagstone,  absolutely  loaded  with  Orthoceratites,  among  which  the  0.  vaginatus  and 
0.  duplex  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  one  other  species,  which  is  rare,  being  the 
O.  bacillus  (Ei'chw.). 

Like  the  Silurian  rocks  of  England,  these  calcareous  masses  are  affected  by  sym- 
metrical, vertical  or  highly  inclined  joints,  which,  cutting  through  the  horizontal 
strata,  divide  them  into  rude  prisms.  The  chief  directions  of  these  joints  trend 
obliquely  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  one  set  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  the 
north-west,  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  re-entering  angle  being  from  north  and 
by  west,  to  south  and  by  east,  or,  in  other  words,  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
strike  of  the  formations.  The  result  of  this  crystalline  and  prismatic  division  of 
the  heavy  calcareous  roof  of  a cliff,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  comptosed  of  inco- 
herent materials,  is  the  rapid  wearing  away  of  its  seaward  face ; which  presents 
a succession  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  like  those  seen  in  quarries  among 
jointed  rocks.  The  spectator  who  places  himself  in  the  innermost  extremity  of 
one  of  these  angles  has  on  either  side  of  him  a beautiful  vertical  section  of  strata. 

' Tbc  preseuce  of  rery  peculiar  and  small  ichthyolites  (one  of  which  is  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  genus 
Onchns)  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  England  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Murchison  (Sil.  Syst. 
pp.  198,  605).  As  yet  no  fossil  fishes  have  been  observed  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  in  America,  and  fa  ao  country  has  a tract  of  them  been  heard  of  la  the  Lower  SiVirnaa. 
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showing  the  whole  succession,  from  the  shale  beneath  to  the  limestone  on  which 
he  stands. 

N.  s.  6* . 

CIA  bttwM  Wihm  uA 


To  the  east  of  this  spot,  where  the  calcareous  plateau  recedes  towards  the  inte- 
rior, the  river  Narva  is  precipitated  to  the  south  of  the  hue  old  castle  of  that 
name,  over  this  same  limestone,  and  the  jointed  structure  of  the  rock  has  there 
been  a most  powerful  auxiliary  in  causing  the  retrocession  of  that  broad  and  pic- 
turesque cascade*. 

In  its  range  westward  to  Reval  and  Baltisch  Port,  the  same  rock  changes  but 
slightly  in  its  lithological  or  zoological  characters ; and  even  at  the  latter  place  the 
limestone  is  superposed  to  a grit  with  Ungulites. 

To  what  extent  it  may  be  practicable  to  trace  a direct  passage  from  the  pleta 
limestone  upwards  into  superior  strata  by  the  examination  of  the  country  west  of 
Baltisch  Port  and  opposite  to  the  isles  of  Uesel  and  Dago  (which  are,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  essentially  composed  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks),  we  had  no  means 
of  determining.  By  observing,  however,  the  succession  between  the  cliffs  just 
described  and  the  higher  plateau  of  the  country  extending  to  the  Lake  Peipus  and 
Dorpat,  we  convinced  ourselves,  that  the  whole  lower  group  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking,  is  there  overlaid  by  a limestone  characterized  by  other 


* From  the  descriptaons  of  Colonel  Helmcrteo,  it  appears  that  bands  of  indammablc  bituminouti  »diist 
arc  interpolated  with  beds  of  fossiliferoua  limestone  on  the  estate  of  Tolks,  on  the  river  Jemmbach.  IIU 
versts  east  of  Reval.  The  Ataphvs  expantut  witli  shells  and  corals,  &c.  are  found  even  in  the  schist  itself. 

des  Mines  de  Rustie,  an.  1838,  p.  12G.  'Hie  carbonaceous  character  of  these  beds  U probably 
derived  from  fucoids,  as  in  the  Swedish  examples,  where  the  bituminous  schists  are  frequently  employed 
us  fuel  for  roasting  the  alum^slate. 

* That  the  fulls  of  the  Nar\*a  are  receding  has  already  been  well  expressed  by  Colonel  Helmerscn,  who 
states  that  it  is  only  a fine  development  of  what  he  illustrates  in  detail  at  the  cascade  of  the  river  Fall  in 
Esthonia.  Allnding  to  the  Falls  of  the  Narva,  and  comparing  them  to  those  of  Niagara,  he  says  of  the 
Russian  stream,  Son  Ontario  cst  Ic  Golfe  dc  Finland,  ct  son  Erie  le  lac  Peipus."  Ann.  de  Jour,  des 
.Mines  de  Uussic,  an.  1838,  p.  117. 
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fossils,  as  at  Kleine  Pungarn  and  Paggar'.  In  the  limestone  at  these  places  we 
could  no  longer  detect  the  characteristic  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobites  before  spoken 
of ; but  with  some  species  of  the  lower  rocks,  such  as  Spirifer  lynx  (Eiichw.)  and 
Trrebratula  drformata  (Eichw.),  we  also  found  the  Leplcena  depressa  (Sow.)  and 
L.  deltoidea  (Conrad).  These  beds  indicate  a passage  into,  and  form,  indeed,  part 
of  a calcareous  band,  which  ranges  by  Mustel  north  of  Wissenstein  in  Esthonia, 
and  reappears  in  the  government  of  Kovno*.  This  band,  like  that  which  is  in  the 
same  geological  position  in  Norway,  where  it  is  immediately  superposed  to  the  chief 
mass  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  here,  as  in  that  country,  characterized  by 
containing  Pentameri,  the  Esthonian  species  being  the  P.  borealis  (Eichw’.) — a 
shell  which  approaching  very  near  to  it,  is,  we  consider,  the  equivalent  of  theP.  o6- 
longus  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles 

In  one  tract  north-west  of  Wissenstein,  it  would  appear  (from  a friendly  com- 
munication of  M.  Pander)  that  the  Pentamerus  limestone  is  underlaid  by  a course 
of  sandstone.  In  the  tract  of  the  government  of  Kovno,  where  we  observed  these 
beds,  the  upper  calcareous  strata  alone  appear  through  the  great  mass  of  overlying 
detritus.  Judging  from  the  red  colour  of  the  matrix  of  this  detritus,  and  from 
certain  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  new  road  between  Tauroggen  on  the  Russian 
frontier  and  the  third  post  station,  we  were  induced  to  suspect  that  the  subsoil 
must  belong  to  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  rocks.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
relations  of  those  deposits  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  government  of 
St.  Petersburgh. 

The  emergence  of  grey  Silurian  rocks  from  beneath  a surrounding  region  of  red 
deposits  (due  probably  to  a flexure  like  that  upon  the  Volkof,  p.  30*)  is  even  seen 
by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bublia  and  Shavli  ^ 
The  limestone  which  gives  rise  to  this  superficial  aspect  is,  however,  worked  at 
Neici  and  Grus  to  the  west  of  Shavli  (see  Map)  in  the  extensive  domains  of  the 

' The  residence  of  Count  O.  V'.  Stackelbei^. 

’ This  goTemment  hss  recently  been  separated  from  that  of  Vilna. 

■ We  had  absolutely  named  and  spoken  of  this  shell  in  print  (Proc.  Oeol.  Soc.)  as  Pentasunu  Lrllimi 
three  years  ago,  but  whilst  our  pubUcation  was  in  progress  Professor  Eichwald  described  it  as  /’.  bortnlh. 

' We  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  extension  of  the  Silurian  band  in  question  to  M.  Pander,  who.  when 
we  visited  him  at  Riga  (1841),  identihed  the  fossils  we  had  found  at  Shavli  with  forms  known  to  him  in 
Esthonia.  We  also  learned  from  this  author,  that  at  about  forty  to  fifty  versts  north  of  the  locality  near 
Shavli,  where  we  observed  it,  this  Pentamerus  limestone  is  exposed  from  west  to  east  throughout  a space 
of  twenty  versts  in  perfectly  horizontal  strata. 
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Zuboff  family,  and  doubtless  forms  part  of  the  calcareous  zone  observed  by  M. 
Dubois  de  Montp^reux  at  Pocroi'.  This  limestone  is  thin-bedded,  of  grey  colour, 
in  parts  compact,  in  parts  earthy,  here  and  there  graduating  into  a spotted  red  and 
green  rock,  with  soft  shale  partings.  The  exceptional  beds  are  yellowish,  having 
slightly  a magnesian  aspect,  and  the  surfaces  are  frequently  marked  with  fucoid- 
like  bodies.  We  detected  about  fifteen  species  of  fossils  in  our  hurried  view  of  this 
deposit  (including  those  from  Meshkovitza,  north  of  Shavli),  and  among  these  are 
Pentamerus  borealis  (Eichw.),  Terebratula  Duboisi  (nob.),  Favosites  Gothlandicvs, 
Catenipora  escharoides,  Monticularia  Stembergii  (Lons.),  Stromatopora  concenlrica, 
Cyalhophyllum  ceratites  (Goldf.),  and  fragments  of  Euomphali  and  indeterminable 
Encrini. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  (though  the  western  end  of  the  tract  has  not  been 
examined  by  us)  that  in  no  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  there 
any  Silurian  stratum  of  younger  age  than  the  equivalent  of  that  peculiar  lime- 
stone with  Pentameri  which  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks.  In  Russia,  however,  as  in  Scandinavia,  the  fossils  of  this 
calcareous  zone  are,  as  indeed  we  should  expect  they  must  be,  of  an  intermediary 
character,  and  already  contain  some  true  Upper  Silurian  forms.  Such,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  the  case ; for  this  limestone  is  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  passage 
between  the  two  groups  (see  tabular  view  to  the  right  of  the  Map). 

Upper  Silurian  Deposits. — If  nowhere  apparent  on  the  mainland,  true  Upper 
Silurian  strata  are  clearly  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago*.  Even  the 
corals’*  collected  from  thence  by  M.  Eichwald  and  submitted  by  him  to  our  inspec- 
tion left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  on  this  subject  when  we  first  saw  them.  M.  Pan- 
der has,  indeed,  completely  confirmed  the  view  by  communicating  to  us  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  Isle  of  Oesel.  In  the  limestone  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock,  he  cites  the  undermentioned  fossils  ; — 

Catenipors  e$charvidt$,  C.  lehifrimtkica,  FavotUti  Goihlandiea,  F.  bwtUico,  F.  potfmorpha,  Sjfrinfoporo  rtHculata, 
slutvpora  9erpe»»,  A.  con^lomfraia,  MUl*pora  rtpm$,  Porittt pyr}formi»,  OfiitkopKyUmm  firrtoM/Kiii,  &c.,  OrihoctnAitn 

’ See  Karsten  Archiv.  1830,  and  Leonhard  Jahrbuch  1832.  'Hie  latter  contains  a deacription  of  the 
fossiU  by  M.  v.  Buch  (p.  109). 

* From  what  M.  Eichwald  says  of  the  presence  of  the  IUmms  croitianda,  Spiri/er  fyax  and  Ortkis 
(riyonttla  in  the  Isle  of  Dago,  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  both  the  lower  and  upper  groups  may  there 
co-cxist.  (Urwelt  dca  Husslands,  H.  2.) 

’ lliesc  corals  have  been  compared  and  identified  with  typical  Silurian  forms  by  our  valued  friend 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  has  so  well  described  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals  of  England.  (Sec  Sil.  Syat. 
p.  675,  plates  1 6 et  »eq.t  and  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  plate  58.  and  descriptions  and  figures  in  the  Appendix  (A .) 
to  this  volume.)  The  best  species  of  corals  we  possess  are  those  supplied  by  M.  Eichwald. 
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TtntanlUn  anmitUtui,  CaJymne  Blmmnbackii  var.  pukhtUa,  Tertbrattila  diadonia  (Dalm.  and  SU. 

T . ttmida,  T.  maali'a  {Sil.  Syat.).  Atrypa  drprata  (Sil.  Sy»t.),  A.  rtlinlarit  or  A.  (fffiiiiM  (Scl.  SyatO,  A.  did/ma. 
Orthu  orbinlaru  (Sil.  SyaL),  DtUhyrit  mleala  (HU.),  .-frimlo  r»«ca(ii(a  (HU.  and  Sil.  Sy»t.),  Jlya  rotmudala} 
(Sil.  Syst.),  Cordtaai  $triatum  (SU.  Syat.),  Cya/Aaanai/n  pinnae. 

This  list,  prepared  by  so  good  a palaeontologist  as  M.  Pander,  at  once  establishes 
the  true  age  of  the  chief  limestone  to  be  Upper  Silurian,  and  shows  that  it  is.  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  equivalent  of  the  Wenlock  limestone.  But  the  evidence  is 
rendered  more  decisive  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  deposit  containing  these  fossils 
is  there  surmounted  by  another  calcareous  band  in  which  occur  the  very  group  of 
organic  remains  that  characterize  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
certain  tilestones  which,  though  first  classed  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
are,  as  we  have  said,  now  (x>nsidered  to  constitute  the  highest  stratum  in  the  Silu- 
rian system'.  In  these  beds  the  Terebratula  reticularis  (vel  prisca),  T.  lacunosa 
(His.),  and  T.  didyma  (Sil.  Syst.),  are  associated  with  a Spirifer  (we  believe  the 
species  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  band  of  Norway  and 
Sweden),  and  with  these  are  the  two  very  characteristic  British  species  of  the  tile- 
stone,  Turbo  Williatnsi  and  Turritella  obsoleta. 

These  evidences  are,  therefore,  quite  decisive  in  proving,  that  the  chief  deposits 
of  the  isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Goth- 
land ; and  that,  distinct  from  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  mainlands  of  Sweden  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Russia  on  the  other,  they  truly  represent  the  Upper  Silurian 
group  of  the  British  Isles. 

As  geologists  we  must  further  express  our  belief,  that  the  phaenomena  of  suc- 
cession in  these  regions  are  thoroughly  well  explained  by  the  signs  of  eruption  and 
elevation  which  we  have  already  described.  The  protrusion  to  the  surface  of 
igneous  rocks  in  the  fissure  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  all  along  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  palaeozoic  deposits  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  Sweden,  is 
amply  sufllcient  to  satisfy  our  minds  respecting  the  cause  whereby  the  most  ancient 
sea-bottoms  in  which  animals  lived,  were  raised  into  lands  on  either  side  of  the 
Baltic,  and  put  beyond  the  influence  of  those  marine  conditions  under  which  the 
Isles  of  Gothland,  Dago  and  Oesel  were  subsequently  formed  in  an  ancient  geolo- 
gical trough. 

The  ascending  succession  of  strata  which  we  have  described  in  passing  from 
east  to  west  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  strongly  favours  this  view,  and  leads 


' See  ante,  note  p.  13. 
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us  to  infer,  that  to  the  east  (in  the  government  of  St.  Petershurgh),  where  the  ele- 
vation has  been  more  powerful,  it  has  also  acted  at  a somewhat  earlier  period  ; for 
whilst  in  the  eastern  tracts  watered  by  the  Siass,  the  Volkof  and  Ishora,  the  pleta 
or  lower  limestone  is  at  once  surmounted  by  true  Devonian  strata,  so  as  we  proceed 
to  the  east  the  intermediate  Pentamerus  limestone  is  interpolated  between  the  two 
systems ; and,  finally,  in  the  Baltic  Isles  we  have  the  full  development  of  unequi- 
vocalUpper  Silurian  strata,  all  traces  of  which,  physical  or  zoological,  are  excluded 
in  the  government  of  St.  Petershurgh. 

Silurian  Organic  Remains. — Recurring  to  the  works  of  Eichwald  and  Pander, 
and  availing  ourselves  of  the  light  recently  thrown  upon  some  of  these  forms  by 
Von  Buch,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  point  out  in  the  second  volume  the  zoological 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  Silurian  and  other  palaeozoic  fossils  of 
Russia,  and  their  analogues  in  Scandinavia  and  Western  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may,  however,  offer  some  general  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
Silurian  fossils. 

When  the  remains  from  St.  Petershurgh,  Eisthonia,  and  the  Russian  Baltic  Is’es 
are  laid  before  a geologist  versed  in  palaeozoic  forms,  he  at  once  pronounces  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  system  in  the  series,  as  that  which  has  been  named  Silurian 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  he  finds  them  to  consist,  as  a whole,  of  the  same 
profusion  of  Orthida;,  Lepta;n®,  Trilobites  and  Orthoceratites.  Further,  if  his  eye 
is  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  distinctions  indicated  by  these  fossils,  he  will  at 
once  see,  that  the  system  thus  generally  portrayed,  is  divisible  into  the  two  stages 
adverted  to,  and  which  are  the  equivalents  of  those  which  have  been  recognised  in 
Western  Europe  and  America.  Of  the  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  Russia  a few  only 
arc,  it  is  true,  absolutely  identical  with  forms  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles ; 
but  the  mass  of  them  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  main  land  of  Scandi- 
navia ; which  region,  being  intermediate  between  England  and  Russia,  is  found  to 
contain  a considerable  number  of  forms  common  to  deposits  occupying  the  same 
position  in  both  the  other  countries. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  simply  adduce  some  of  the  leading  evidences 
concerning  these  two  groups ; and  first,  as  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  earliest  formed  palaeozoic  strata  in  Russia,  as  in  Scandinavia,  are  charac- 
terized by  fucoids  only,  and  to  this  extent  there  is  an  agreement ; but  in  examining 
the  ascending  series,  some  differences  in  lithological  characters  are  found  to  cha- 
racterize its  subdivisions  in  the  two  countries,  and  these  variations  in  the  structure 
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of  the  masses  are  accompanied  (as  might  be  expected)  with  corresponding  pecu- 
liarities in  the  distribution- of  their  organic  remains.  Whilst  the  lowest  stratum 
in  Sweden  is,  for  the  most  part,  a sandstone,  and  in  Russia  a shale  (both  void  of 
any  vestiges  of  animal  life),  we  no  sooner  ascend  into  the  overlying  sandstone  of 
the  latter  country,  than  we  find  that  its  fossils  bear  a general  analogy  to  some 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England  and  America.  The  Ungulite  or  Obolus 
which  occupies  this  sandstone  has,  indeed,  its  parallel  in  the  similarly  constituted 
horny  shell.  Lingula  attenuata  (Sil.  Syst.),  which  is  in  some  places  copiously  disse- 
minated in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  ; and  in  America,  where  one  of  the  very  lowest 
fossil  rocks  is  a sandstone,  the  analogy,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  still  more 
striking.  Although  the  Ortbids  with  simple  plaits,  common  in  some  of  the  very 
lowest  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Snowdon  and  North  Wales,  are  not  found  in  this 
Russian  sandstone,  we  have  but  to  ascend  from  it  into  the  next  fossihferous  mem- 
ber, the  “ pleta  ” limestone,  and  we  detect  such  forms  as  the  Ortkis  calligramma, 
0.  orthambonites  and  0.  moneta  ; all  belonging  to  the  division  of  that  genus  which 
is  typical  of  rocks  of  this  high  antiquity.  From  the  community  of  their  fossils, 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  great  lower  Umestones  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
with  their  Trilobites  and  Orthoceratites,  are  precisely  of  the  same  age  as  the  pleta 
limestone  of  the  Russians.  But  here  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  although,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  a close  resemblance  between  the  lower  fossihferous  limestone 
of  the  two  countries,  there  are  marked  distinctions  of  detail.  Thus  in  Sweden, 
the  bed  beneath  the  great  limestone  in  which  the  earhest  vestiges  of  animal  life 
have  been  seen,  is  a black  bituminous  and  aluminiferous  stratum  with  calcareous 
courses,  in  which  peculiar  Encrinites,  Trinuclei  and  Paradoxides  or  Olenus  are 
associated  with  masses  of  fucoids  ; whereas  in  Russia  this  band,  or  one  upon  the 
same  horizon,  being  much  less  developed,  and  on  the  whole  much  less  rich  in  cal- 
careous matter,  and  rarely  affording  traces  of  fucoids,  is  to  a great  extent  barren 
of  organic  life.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  mount  to  the  great  fossihferous  band, 
in  which  calcareous  matter  has  been  equally  diffused  in  the  two  countries,  the 
synchronous  deposits  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  are  found  to  be  ahke  loaded 
with  the  same  group  of  fossils,  and  to  a great  extent  the  very  same  species. 
Thus,  among  the  Orthoceratites,  the  0.  vaginatus  and  0.  duplex,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  though  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  have  even  there  their 
equivalents  in  the  rarer  species  with  lateral  aiphuncles.  In  Scandinavia,  however, 
where  more  typical  British  species  of  various  Lower  Silurian  genera  exist  than  in 
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Russia,  the  Orthoceratites  duplex  is  as  common  as  in  the  tracts  of  which  we  are  now 
treating ; whilst  the  Russian  Orthoceratitei  taginatus  is  represented  in  Sweden  by 
the  closely  allied  0.  trochlearit.  The  Lituites  eonvolvans,  it  may  be  further  stated, 
is  common  to  these  two  countries. 

The  lower  limestone  of  Russia  abounds  in  Trilobites,  two  of  the  prevailing 
species  being,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Ataphui  expamus  and  Hkenu*  crassi- 
cauda  ; the  former  being  the  most  abundant  in  Russia,  the  latter  in  Scandinavia. 
Referring  to  the  work  of  Pander,  in  which  some  of  the  species  are  published,  we 
may  further  state,  that  the  characteristic  Russian  crustaceans,  including  the  Calg- 
nune  FUcheri  (Eichw.j,  C.  polytoma  (Dalm.),  Ampyx  natutus  and  Melopias  ariet 
(Eichw.),'  are  Scandinavian  forms,  two  of  which  have  been  described  by  Dalman, 
and  the  last  mentioned  by  Boeck.  Of  these,  the  Axaphut  expantut  being  the  most 
profusely  distributed  in  Russia,  though  as  yet  very  rare  indeed,  if  known  at  all  in 
the  British  Isles  or  France,  we  here  annex  a figure  of  the  usual  form  of  the  species  (4) 
of  the  following  woodcut,  adding  in  a note  its  description  by  Dalman',  This  species 


* The  following  is  Dtlmnn’s  description  of  Awphu  exjMium$ : “ Cnpitc  scmilunari.  angulis  posticis 
rotundntts ; soloo  sabbtsali  tnnsverto  profiuidoque : linen  fsciali  (poetice)  oblique  extrorsum  decuirente, 
Undem  mtus  flexn : pygidio  senu-orbiculnri.  coeds  obsoletis.  (Syn.  Ent<moitncite$  erpws,  Wahl., 
and  Aicphu  conuyenu,  Brongn.)/*  According  to  Dalman,  this  species  has  many  varieties,  and  his  figure, 
pi.  iii.  fig.  3 (cj.  exhibits  one  with  prominent  eyes,  but  not  approaching  to  the  remarkable  varieties  (1) 
and  (3)  of  our  woodcut  Vfher  die  PaUeaden  odrr  die  eo  genamnitn  Trilobiten  von  /.  W.  Dnkmn,  p.  45. 
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exhibits,  however,  such  remarkable  variations  in  the  eyes,  probably  due  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  age  of  the  individual,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  also  figuring 
a second  example  (3),  in  which  the  eyes  project  from  the  head  to  about  four>tenths 
of  an  inch ; and  thirdly,  a case  of  extreme  projection  of  this  member  in  figure  1 , 
which  represents  a very  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Asapkus  comutus'  (Pander). 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Ataphus  Buchii  and  A.  heros  (Dalm.)  (or  tyrannus, 
Sil.  Syst.),  so  abundant  in  England,  seem  gradually  to  disappear  in  the  eastward 
range  of  the  deposit.  They  are  consequently  very  rare  in  Russia. 

Among  other  Trilobites  of  this  age.  Professor  Eichwald  speaks  of  the  Asaphus 
Vulcani,  a species  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England,  and  we  ourselves 
recognised  the  Calymene  Downingia,  which  is  a Dudley  fossil.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  our  views  of  classification,  for  we  now  know  that 
the  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  which  in  England  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ludlow 
and  Wenlock  formations,  there  descends  in  some  places  into  the  Caradoc  sandstone. 
The  occurrence  of  a few  of  the  same  species  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
deposits,  is  indeed  just  what  may  be  looked  for  in  a system,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  characterized  by  a general  community  in  its  organized  beings.  Thus  there  are 
certain  shells  as  well  as  crustaceans  which  are  common  to  the  conterminous  forma- 
tions of  the  lower  and  upper  groups  in  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  England,  and  of 
these  we  may  cite  the  Leptama  depressa  and  Terebratula  reticularis ; shells  which 
having  a very  wide  geographical  distribution,  are  found  to  have  also  an  extensive 
vertical  range ; or,  in  other  words,  to  have  continued  longer  in  existence  than  their 
congeners,  in  accordance  with  a law  to  which  we  formerly  directed  the  attention  of 
geologists'.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia  hold  their 
place  well  in  the  general  series  of  palaeozoic  life,  and  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
their  equivalents  of  Western  Europe’,  in  containing  a large  proportion  of  Orthidae 

Id  addition  to  the  work  of  Pander,  in  which  many  structnral  details  of  the  RuMian  Trilobites  are  giren, 
we  have  already  referred  our  readers  to  the  * Silurischcn  Scblchten ' of  M.  Eichwald,  and  to  a recent 
memoir  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 

* We  owe  these  spedmens,  which  so  clearly  exhibit  the  transitions  in  the  length  of  the  eye  and  the 
variatioDS  between  AmpKm»  eiptums  and  A.  comv/vr,  to  our  friend  Dr.  Worth,  who  detected  them  in 
the  ravines  of  the  Pulkovka  brook.  The  caudal  portion  (2  of  woodcut)  is  identical  in  all  the  varieties ; 
and  after  examining  a great  number  of  individuals  which  exhibit  various  shades  of  transition,  we  confess 
that  we  thixkk  the  A.  comutuM  (Pand.)  is  only  a variety  of  A.  txpanntt  (Dalm.). 

* See  Trana.  OeoL  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  335. 

’ Among  the  shells  common  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  we  must  further 
mention  Emowiphaliu  qualtenatuM,  OrthU  caUigramma,  0.  tntudinaria,  wricta,  Spirxftr  perom* 
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and  Leptsenae,  both  these  genera  being  completely  separated  from  the  Producti, 
which  are  never  found  in  rocks  of  this  high  antiquity.  Of  these  fossils,  twenty 
species  are  known  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  twelve 
of  which  belong  to  Orthis,  whilst  in  the  overlying  or  Devonian  system,  so  full  of 
other  genera  of  shells,  two  species  of  Orthis  and  three  of  Leptaena  have  only  been 
discovered  (see  neat  chapter,  vol.  ii.,  and  Table  of  Organic  Remains). 

The  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Russia,  still  more  than  those  of  Scandinavia,  are 
distinguished  by  those  singular  plate-covered  bodies  of  circular  forms,  with  central 
mouths  and  lateral  oval  apertures  (whereof  the  Spharonites  aurantium  is  the  pre- 
vailing type),  which,  though  closely  approaching  to  Crinoidea,  well  merit  to  be 
distinguished  therefrom.  The  greater  number  of  these  belong  to  the  genera 
Echinosphserites  and  Echino-encrinites  of  Wahlenberg,  but  M.  vonBuch,  who  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  these  fossils,  has  formed  other  genera,  such  as  the 
Hemicosmites  and  Cryptocrinites,  which  as  yet  have  been  alone  found  in  Russia, 
and  has  even  whilst  we  write  grouped  them  under  the  name  of  Cystidea,  and  has 
added  to  those  which  he  had  previously  described,  the  new  genus  Sycocystites, 
equally  with  the  others  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Russia,  whilst  his 
Caryocystites  occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Gothland  only.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  state,  that  whilst  the  Cystides  abound  in  great  clusters  throughout  the 
Lower  Silurian  beds  both  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  they  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  strata  of  the  same  age  in  England.  They  were  noticed  long  ago  in 
Sweden  by  Linnxus  and  other  authors,  and  were  distinctly  described  in  a very  able 
manner  by  Gyllenball.  The  genus  Echino-encrinites  is  also  found  in  Sweden,  where 
it  was  for  some  time  confounded  with  the  Echinosphserites'. 

bomitet,  Terebratuitt  nuctila  and  Lin^a  We  may  add  tliat  the  vtry  characterUtic  Spiri/fr 

lynx  of  Kusaia  haa  its  representative  in  the  Atrypa  domta  of  Sweden.  This  Spinfer  lynx,  which  is  a 
common  variety  of  the  S,  bi/oratus  (Sehloth.),  has  a very  wide  geographical  range,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  foeails  in  the  Liower  Silurian  beds  of  North  America ; viz.  the  blue  limestone  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

* M.  Hermann  von  Meyer  and  M.  Volborth  have  also  written  on  the  organization  of  the  genus  EcAino- 
enerinites,  and  the  last  of  these  authors  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  had  true  arms  around  the  mouth  ; 
an  opinion  &om  which  M.  von  Buch  entirely  dissents.  The  Echino-encrinus  of  Von  Meyer  is  the  Syco. 
cystitea  of  Von  Buch.  (See  M.  von  Buck's  last  memoir,  **  Ueber  Cystideen.*'  Trans.  Acad.  Berol.  1844.) 
The  existence  of  Cystidese  in  England,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  has  been  made  known  through  the  researches 
of  the  Ordnance  geological  surveyors  under  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  such 
bodies  in  the  unquestionable  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  South  Wales,  was  mentioned  to  us  by  Professor 
Phillips  whilst  these  pages  were  undergoing  their  last  revise.  Fortunately  the  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  M.  Leopold  von  Buck,  being  then  on  a visit  to  London,  the  specimens  were  submitted  to  him;  and 
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Although  not  rich  in  variety  of  coralline  species,  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Russia  are  occasionally  loaded  with  numerous  individuals  of  two  or  three  species,  of 
which  the  Cluetetei  Petropolitanua  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ; a coral,  which,  it  is 
important  to  remark,  is  also  prolific  in  the  lower  beds  of  Norway,  and  has  recently 
been  detected  in  similar  strata  in  North  Wales'.  Overlying  the  deposits  in  which 
the  fossils  already  cited  are  accumulated  is  a calcareous  band  with  Pentameri, 
which  we  consider  the  representative  of  that  zone  which  in  the  British  Isles,  Scandi- 
navia and  North  America,  contains  the  Pentamerus  oblong,  to  which  our  P.  borealis 
makes  a close  approach.  And  just  as  this  band  is  intermediate  between  the  lower 
and  upper  groups,  so  does  it  contain  fossils  which  range  into  both  (such  as  the 
Leptma  depressa),  and  in  it  we  already  find  the  Catenipora  escharoides  and  one  or 
two  species  of  corals  of  the  true  Upper  Silurian  group. 

The  striking  distinctions  between  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  of  the  Baltic  Isles 
and  those  lower  formations  which  constitute  the  mainlands  of  Sweden  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Russia  on  the  other,  have  been  already  so  clearly  defined,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  say  more,  than  that  through  a multitude  of  corals  and  many 
typical  shells,  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  of  England  are  there  very  adequately 
represented,  the  latter  even  exhibiting  the  very  highest  beds  of  the  system. 

We  have  therefore  to  repeat,  that  the  Russian  palaiozoic  strata  described  in  this 
chapter  are  unquestionably  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  are  termed  Silurian  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ; and  that  here,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles, 
they  are  divided  into  two  natural  groups,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  system  of  deposits  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  may  further  briefly  state,  that  whilst  our  present 
observations  refer  to  the  Silurian  formations  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
only,  we  believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  other  authors’,  that  strata  of  the  same 

be  bas  autboiized  tu  to  state,  that  amouj;  these  forms  of  C3rstide«.  which  are.  however,  mere  internal  casts, 
the  Sphttnmitet  aurantium  is  clearly  recognisable,  'fhe  remains  seen  by  M.  von  Bucb  are  from  the 
quarry  of  Sboles  Hook,  near  HaTerfordweat.  a locality  which  we  formerly  described  as  Lower  Silurian. 
(See  Silurian  System,  p.  397.)  We  are  also  informed  by  Captain  James,  R.E.  of  the  Ordnance  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Ireland,  that  he  suspects  he  has  found  similar  bodies  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the 
county  of  Waterford.  'Fhe  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  the  British  Isles  are  there- 
fore  closely  bound  together  through  these  remarkable  fossils. 

’ By  Professor  Sedgwick. 

* We  not  only  trust  to  the  published  descriptions  of  Eicbwald  and  Puscb,  but  also  to  communications 
we  have  received  from  Major  fildde  and  M.  Dubois  de  Montp6reux,  and  to  our  having  seen  unquestionable 
Silurian  species,  such  as  Conularia  Sowerbyi  and  Terebratula  plicatella,  obtained  from  theK  tracts. 
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age  occur  in  Podolia,  near  Kamenelz  on  the  Dniester,  and  on  the  banks  and  tribu- 
taries of  that  river. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  derived  from  personal 
examination,  that  the  oldest  palseozoic  limestones  of  Kielce  in  Poland  are  of  Devo- 
nian age'. 

Tlie  Silurian  rocks  which  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
in  the  axis  of  the  Ural  Mountains  will  be  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume ; and  we  shall  now  therefore  simply  state,  that  they  are  there  so  powerfully 
metamorphosed,  dislocated  and  intermingled  with  masses  of  igneous  origin,  that 
unless  we  had  been  previously  well  acquainted  with  them  in  countries  where  they 
are  undisturbed,  we  never  could  have  unravelled  their  complicated  relations.  Even 
there,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  decipher,  though  obscurely,  the  same  order 
from  a Lower  to  an  Upper  group,  as  in  the  regions  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration : the  latter  (which  is  charged  with  a Pentamerus  very  closely  allied  to 
the  P.  Knightii)  being  clearly  succeeded  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain  by  a copious 
development  of  strata  charged  with  Devonian  fossils. 


' After  the  first  chapter  was  printed  oflf»  Mr.  Murcluson  received  from  M.  Ferdinand  Oswald,  of  Oels, 
near  Breslau,  a communication  which  shows  that  true  Silurian  rocks  exist  in  Silesia,  as  well  as  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  which  have  been  there  previously  recognised  (see  p.  3*).  These 
Silurian  strata  occur  at  the  villages  of  Sadewitx  and  Ober,  and  Neu  SchmoUen.  south  of  OeU,  where 
they  occupy  an  area  of  about  one  and  a half  German  square  mile,  and  are  loaded  with  many  characteristic 
Silurian  fossils.  Among  these  are  the  corals  Favo»ite»  Gothlondita,  Caienipora  e$ckttroi<le$,  and  C.  lahy- 
rinthiea,  with  OrthU  tettudimaria,  0,  trtuuver$alis,  0.  Pecten,  several  Orthoceratites.  the  Trilobites  Catymeme 
Blttmenbachii,  C.  fMcrophthalma,  and  forms  common  in  Western  Europe,  with  others,  such  as  the 
crtuticauda,  A»(tpht8  erpantu*  and  Sph^mnittM,  whi  h are  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  M.  Oswald's  notice  will  be  communicated  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  it  is  here  alone  necessary  to  obsen'C,  that,  quite  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  these  fossil  accumulations  from  the  surrounding  northern  drift,  the  author 
asserts,  that  they  clearly  occur  in  stratified  limestones  and  shale  ui  (See  Map,  PI.  VI.) 


OAi.^This  chapter  was  printed  and  aoderg:oing  a last  revise,  when  wc  received  from  Professor  Richwald  a copy 
of  his  memoir  On  the  Fishes  of  the  Devonian  System  in  the  oeighboarbood  of  Paviosk,*'  published  in  a recent 
number  (Band  I?)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imp.  Soc.  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow,  in  which  he  attributes  the  discovery 
of  these  ichthyolites  to  a young  mineralogist,  M.  Sieroaschko.  Wc  have  no  wish  whatever  to  enter  here  into  a 
dUcuBsion  respecting  the  collector  who  may  have  been  the  first  to  find  these  fossils;  though  in  stating  that,  as  far 
as  we  know.  Count  Keyscrling  and  M.  Worth  were  the  first  to  announce  to  a scientific  Societ)'  the  presence  of 
ichthyolites  on  the  Slavenka,  we  merely  adhere  to  the  truth.  Quite  independent,  however,  of  all  disputes  about 
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priority  of  names  and  discovery  of  certiio  forms,  a very  grave  geological  qaestion  is  involved  in  the  memoir  of  M. 
Eichwald,  and  we  most,  therefore,  in  jastice  to  oorvelres,  say  a few  words  on  the  true  determination  of  these  ich> 
thyolites.  Not  pretending  to  be  judges  of  the  generic  and  specific  valne  of  all  the  fragments  collected  by  M.  Worth 
and  Count  Kryserling.  we  brought  a large  quantity  of  them  to  England,  and,  aided  by  that  sound  ichthyologist  Sir 
PhiHp  dc  Grey  Egerton,  we  transmitted  a selection  of  them  to  Professor  Agassiz.  The  chief  results  are  here  made 
known  in  the  text,  and  the  details  are  given  in  the  second  volume.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Eichwald  wrote  the 
memoir  allnded  to,  in  which  he  makes  certain  comparisons  that  will,  donbtlcM,  astonish  M.  Agassiz  as  much  as 
ourselves,  and  indeed  we  may  say  all  geologists.  He  cites,  for  example,  from  these  beds,  so  truly  Devonian,  the 
PhmntcMikiu  tub^rtulaha,  a species  never  previously  found  beneath  the  carboniferous  limestone.  To  a second  he 
gives  the  name  of  SamrieJUMytt  a genus  hitherto  known  in  the  Muschelkalk ; whilst  a third  and  fourth  he  terms 
Hfbodui  loHficorttu*  (Ag.)  and  PrittaettniMui ; genera  which  Agassiz  has  recognised  in  the  Lias  and  Jurassic  strata 
only  i whilst  even  a Plcuracantbus,  by  which  Agassiz  characterizes  the  terdaiy  molasse,  is  said  by  M.  Eichwald  to 
be  here  mixed  up  with  true  Devonian  and  Silurian  genera  1 Again,  in  adverting  to  the  existcoee  of  the  Ctenodus. 
M.  Eichwald  commits  the  mistakes  of  saying,  that  this  welhknown  carboniferous  type  had  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  ckaUc  only,  and  that  the  Onchos  (an  Old  Red  and  also  a carbontferonB  genus)  had  been  hitherto  detected  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  only.  In  short,  if  M.  Eichwald  U right,  and  the  authors  of  this  work  and  M.  Agassiz  arc  wrong,  then 
is  the  deposit  oo  the  Slavenka  a geological  osmt&ss,  wherein  creatures  of  all  epochs,  from  protozuic  to  tertiary, 
lived  together  in  the  very  same  bed.  As  such  a phenomenon  would,  if  admitted,  subvert  all  those  inductive  processes 
by  which  geologists  have  been  hitherto  guided,  M.  Eichwald  must  excuse  us  if,  relying  on  the  identificarions  of  M. 
Agassiz  and  our  own  views,  we  entirely  deny  its  existence.  We  must  also  state,  that  the  example  of  St.  Cassiao 
in  the  Alps,  where,  on  the  aotbority  of  Count  Mtinster,  pabeozok  and  secoudary  forms  are  said  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, has  DO  real  bearing,  as  M.  Eichwald  infers,  oo  this  Russian  question.  In  the  Alpine  case  (which  has  uever 
been  ffeologictUlf  described)  there  exist,  if  we  are  not  mirinformed,  lofty  and  almost  vertical  monotaio  escarpments, 
at  and  near  the  summits  of  which  one  group  formations  may  very  well  exist,  and  another  at  their  base;  whilst 
the  remains,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Cassian  has  been  applied,  are  simply  those  which  are  collected  by  the  peasants 
from  the  valle)', — fossils  which  have  fallen  from  various  heights  and  are  necessarily  mixed  together  below.  On 
the  Slavenka,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposed  occurs  in  one  and  the  same  stratum. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  beyond  the  lithological  features  described,  there  is  not  on  the  Slavenka,  any  more 
than  on  the  Volkof  or  Siass,  the  smallest  evidence  of  transition  from  the  Lower  SUorian  to  the  Devonian  fish-beds, 
as  asserted  by  M.  Eichwald ; still  less  of  any  intermixture  of  the  fossils  of  the  two  groups,  except  where  the  strata 
have  been  broken  up,  and  their  surface  sITected  by  the  nortbern  drift  (see  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI.).  If  such  a 
transition  and  passage  were  admitted,  we  might  in  Russia  cite  many  other  equally  apparent  examples  of  such, — 
as  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  Jura  rocks  of  Moscow  (p.  935),  or  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Vaga 
and  their  overlying  pleistocene  beds!  (p.  331.)  But  such  an  idea  requires  no  serious  refutation,  and  geologists 
most  rest  contented  with  oar  distinct  and  unequivocal  denial  of  M.  Kicbwald's  supposed  facts;  whilst  M.  Agassiz 
assures  them,  that  the  fishes  in  this  Russian  deposit  (which  we  affirm  is  true  Devonian)  ore  rither  wtU-knovn  typtt 
th«  Old  Rtd  Soadrfoae  oa^,  </r  form  hitherto  ntter  found  ta  nay  other  orer/yisy  or  underlying  depoeii. 


PoBTScaiPT  OK  Dbvokuk  Fossil  Fisnas. — The  geological  student  will  soon  perceive,  that  the  ensuing  chapter 
on  the  Devonian  rocks  was  written  and  printed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ichthyolites  of  that  age  commn- 
nicated  to  ut  by  Professor  Agassiz,  whilst  preparing  the  opening  chapters  of  this  work,  which,  for  reasons  before 
assigned,  were  the  last  sent  to  press.  W'hatever  changes  of  names  that  author  may  have  ultimately  applied  to 
the  Devonian  ichthyolites  (for  which  we  refer  to  our  preceding  observations  and  to  his  descriptions  in  the  second 
volume,  or  in  his  * Monographie  des  Poimods  du  SysUme  D6ronien  ou  Vieux  Gres  Rouge  0*  our  readers  will  find 
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that  our  argumenta  and  reaaooiog  employed  two  and  three  yeara  ago,  have  been  prodigtoosly  strengthened  by  the 
additional  light  thrown  upon  many  new  types  of  true  Deronian  age.  Thus,  besides  the  numerous  species  of  fishes 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  already  spoken  of  (p.  64),  and  the  new  genera  and  species  found  on  the  Slavenka,  «e 
learn  from  M.  Agassiz,  that  we  had  really  obtained  from  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Andoma  (p.  48),  the  F/ertrA/Ays 
major  (Ag.),  a species  previously  named  from  a specimen  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Findbom,  near  Elgin.  This, 
it  is  important  to  remark,  is  the  first  representative  of  the  family  of  the  Cephalaspides  found  in  Russia.  In  addition 
to  the  forms  of  teeth  of  Dendrodus  alluded  to  (pp.  52  and  88)  as  occurring  near  Riga  (and  which  have  recently  been 
test  from  Cremon  in  Livonia  by  our  distinguished  friend  the  Baron  H.  dc  MeyendorO.  M.  Agassiz  announces  the 
presence  of  Dndrodua  lairu  (Owen),  and  //snsodas  Faadert  or  hattafua  (Ag.)  (Deadroda#  kastatut,  Owen),  both  of 
them  published  Scottish  species,  whilst  Professor  Owen,  examining  the  structure  of  the  teeth  with  the  microscope, 
has  named  another  Russian  ichthyoUte,  Dmdradu$  MurcMiaom,  showing  how  it  b distinguished  from  the  Scottish 
Species  D.  biporcattu  (see  Appendix  B.  and  Plate  B.).  The  fossil  which  M.  Agassiz  had  named  Gbfplo$iftu  fa- 
ooms  (see  p.  46),  is,  it  appears,  accompanied  by  another  species  of  the  same  genus  that  wc  had  named  G.  re/ica- 
latuM,  which  is  the  same  as  M.  Eichwald's  BatkrioUpU  omaio.  These  last*  mentioned  iefathyolites  appear  not  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Priksha  (erroneoosty  spelt  Priutebka  in  our  next  chapter),  is  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  at  Tebudova, 
but  also  on  the  Siass  and  Andonm  rivers,  in  the  north-eastern  range  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  One  of  them  occurs 
at  Kipet,  near  Bielef  (p.  58),  in  the  great  central  Devonian  dome  (see  section  beneath  the  Map,  PI.  VI.).  Both 
these  species  of  Glyptosteus,  or  Bothriolepis,  so  widely  diflfused  in  Russia,  are  common  to  the  north  of  Scotland  i 
the  first-mentioned  being  found  in  Perthshire  (Clashbennie)  and  Elginshire,  the  last  in  Nairn,  Elgin  and  Murray 
shires.  Not  only  is  the  smaller  species  of  Chclonichthys,  C,  minor  (Ag.).  Etchw.*).  found  both  in 

Scotland  and  at  Riga ; but  we  now  learn  that  the  Scottish  locality  of  Elgin  also  contains  fragments  of  the  Russian 
monster  C.  /fmnnil  Lastly,  we  may  state,  that  in  confirming  our  view  of  the  identity  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
the  dome-shaped  region  around  Orel.  Voroneje  and  Bielef  with  those  of  the  Baltic  and  North-eastern  govern- 
ments, M.  Agassiz  assures  us  that  certain  bones  from  all  these  tracts,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  described,  belong 
to  the  same  species. 

The  results  of  the  close  aiul  careful  comparison  of  M.  Agassiz  are  truly  remarkable  in  sustaining  our  views  of  the 
great  unifurrnity  of  the  paleozoic  deposits  over  very  wide  areas  of  Europe,  and  in  showing  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  group  a separate  system.  The  reader  will,  indeed,  see,  that  instead  of  eight  or 
ten  species  of  the  Devonian  fossil  fishes  of  Ikotland  and  Russia  being  identical,  as  we  have  printed  it  in  the  neit 
chapter,  that  number  is  already  more  than  doubled;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  known  Russian  ichthyolites  pecu- 
W to  this  age,  two-thirds  are  tpee\/icaUy  the  same  as  those  of  the  same  epoch  in  Great  Britain! 


^sTbough  wo  have  now  learned  that  M.  Hichwald  \is«d  the  word  Asterolepis  in  refemtee  to  the  gigantic  ichthy- 
olite  of  Ddrpat,  before  M.  Agassiz  bad  named  it.  we  adhere  in  this  volume  to  the  word  Cbelonichth)’s,  simply 
because  wc  have  long  used  it  in  print,  as  derived  from  the  great  authority  of  Neufcbatel.  If.  according  to  the  un- 
derstood custom  of  accepting  the  first  name  (which  ought,  however,  to  depend  upon  the  object  having  been  figxued 
and  described),  the  name  of  Asterolepis  be  finally  adopted,  we  have  in  the  meantime  simply  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve in  this  chapter  and  in  the  Table  attached  to  the  Map,  a coincidence  with  the  text  (Chap.  IV.)  which  we  printed 
two  years  ago. — AprU,  1845.  (For  all  paleontological  details,  see  Appendix  and  vol.  U.)  The  Russian  Paleozosc 
corals  are  described  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  in  the  first  part  (or  A.)  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume ; and  a new  species  of 
Dendrodus  is  described  by  Professor  Owen  (B,  of  Appendix)  from  a microscopic  examination  of  the  teeth  of  that 
genus. 
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DEVONIAN,  OR  OLD  RED  SYSTEM. 


Great  extension  of  the  System. — Described  in  ascending  order,  from  the  junction  of  its 
lower  strata  with  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Volkof,  to  the  contact  of  its  upper  beds 
with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Range  to  V'itegra,  Andoma, 
and  Archangel. — Range  and  contents  in  Courland,  Livonia,  4fc. — Great  South- 
eastern band  extending  to  the  Governments  of  Orel  and  Voroneje,  and  sections  of  it 
on  the  rivers  Oka  and  Don. — Organic  Remains  of  the  Systeni  in  Russia  compared 
with  those  of  ITes/mi  Europe. 

"^FhE  red  rocks  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Baltic  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  systems  of  Russia and  extend  over  an  area  of  not  less 
than  150,000  square  miles  : — a region  much  more  spacious  than  the  British  Isles. 
Reposing  upon  the  low  plateaus  which  have  just  been  described,  and  rising  into 
hills,  varying  from  five  hundred  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
this  zone  is  well  defined  both  at  its  lower  and  upper  limits ; for  it  passes  down  into 
beds  of  Silurian  flagstone  and  is  surmounted  by  true  carboniferous  limestone. 
Thus,  occupying  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  system 
of  Great  Britain,  these  rocks  form  the  substratum  of  Courland  and  of  Livonia, 
from  whence  they  range  north-eastwards  into  the  governments  of  Pskof,  Novo- 
gorod,  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  and  south-eastwards  through  V'itebsk,  Smolensk, 
Kaluga  and  Tula,  to  Orel  and  Voroneje.  We  shall  first  describe  these  deposits 
in  their  north-eastern  and  afterwards  in  their  south-eastern  range. 

Northern  Devonian  Zone. — With  the  exception  of  certain  summits  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  all  the  hilly  region  around  Lake  Ilmen, 
are  composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  On  the  sides  of  the  high  road  from  St.  Peters- 


' See  Map,  Tabular  View  and  Section  annexed  to  it. 
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burgh  to  Moscow  natural  sections  are  very  scarce,  but  the  lower  members  of  the 
system  are  observable  in  the  water-courses  of  the  little  rivers  Kerist  and  Polisl. 
For  some  versts,  indeed,  to  the  north  of  the  former,  the  surface  of  the  soil  begins 
to  assume  a reddish  tint,  and  in  the  purple  and  grey  limestones  recently  extracted 
for  the  use  of  the  chauss^e,  we  found  remains  both  of  shells  and  fossil  tishes At 
Tchudova,  112  versts  south  of  St.  Petersburgh,  both  banks  of  the  Kerist,  particu- 
larly below  the  bridge,  exhibit  flag-like,  compact  limestones,  which  are  from  one 
to  three  inches  thick  j the  upj>er  or  lower  beds  of  whitish  cream-colour,  and  the 
central  of  a reddish  hue,  have  a more  concretionary  structure.  The  surfaces  of 
these  calcareous  flagstones  convey  the  idea  of  their  having  originated  in  a sedi- 
ment which  had  been  accumulated  in  a trancjuil  sea ; for  they  are  crossed  with 
fiicoids  and  other  peculiar  bodies,  whilst  Mollusca  and  Eucrinites  are  arranged 
along  the  fine  laminse  of  deposit. 

Tlie  shells  are  unquestionably  of  Devonian  age ; such  as  Serpula  omphalodes 
(Goldf.),  Spirifer  muralvs  (nob.),  S.  gpeclosus  (S.  mieropterus  according  to  V.  Buch), 
S.  Archiaei  (Murch.),  S.  granosm  (nob.),  Terebratula  ventilabrum  (Phill.),  Orthin 
stritttula  (Schloth.),  0.  micang  (V.  Buch),  O.  crrmslria  (Phill.),  Bellerophon  armatux 
(nob.),  together  with  cylindrical,  branching,  indeterminable  bodies,  fucoids  ?,  and 
remains  of  Encrinites  and  Pentacrinites. 

These  strata  at  and  to  the  north  of  Tchudova  may  be  classed  as  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  Devonian  system.  At  Kalapi-|x>list,  a hamlet  some  versts  to  the  south- 
south-east,  other  beds,  which,  from  the  general  slight  inclination  of  the  strata,  and 
the  gentle  rise  of  the  country  to  the  south,  must  be  overlying,  are  detected  in 
ancient  (juarries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polist.  They  consist  of  finely  lami- 
nated, red  and  cream-coloured,  flaggy  limestones,  in  parts  compact,  in  parts  more 
sandy,  and  showing  a strong  tendency  to  concretionary  structure.  The  eoncretions 
are  of  a more  or  less  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  having  a sandier  base  of  dark 
green,  ochreous  and  reddish  colours.  In  j>arts  these  concretions  resemble  some 
varieties  of  the  Herefordshire  cornstone,  from  which  form  they  graduate  on  the 
one  hand  into  micaceous,  greenish  sand  and  sandstone,  and  on  the  other  into 
calcareous  flagstone.  Nests  of  calcareous  spar  are  not  unfre(|uent,  and  fucoid- 

' Upon  our  last  return  from  Mosetjw,  laic  in  the  season,  and  when  we  were  too  much  harried  to  quit 
tlie  cliaussee,  we  examined  numerous  heaps  of  5resh>quarned,  red.  calcareous,  shelly  fla|T!>tone.  recently 
discovered  in  the  ravines  north  of  Tchudova,  in  which  were  some  large  fishes’  scales  (Giyptostms  rtlicn- 
laitts,  Agass.)  with  true  De^’onian  shells. 
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bodies  ornament  the  surface  of  the  flagstone  as  at  Tchudova.  But  besides  one  or 
two  of  tlie  shells  mentioned  as  occurring  at  that  place,  we  here  met  with  scales  of 
Ashes  which  characterize  the  Old  Red  system, — belonging  to  the  genera  Diplo- 
ptmu  and  Glyptoitms  (Ag,). 

If  the  sectional  line  be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  these  lowest  strata 
of  the  Devonian  system  pass  beneath  the  red  masses  of  Novogorod,  Lake  Ilmen 
and  the  Valdai  Hills.  But  before  we  follow  this  ascending  order,  let  us  describe 
clearly  the  lower  strata  in  the  best  natural  section  which  the  north  of  Russia  af- 
fords, and  where,  as  before  stated,  they  are  seen  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
uppermost  Silurian  rocks  (see  woodcuts,  p.  28  and  30). 

Continuing  the  section  on  the  Volkof,  we  find  the  uppermost  Silurian  beds 
loaded,  as  explained,  (p.  29)  with  Sphseronites,  Favosites,  and  small  Orthidm. 
These  graduate  upwards  into  flag-like  courses  more  siliceous,  which  in  ascending 
the  river  are  overlaid  by  other  thin-bedded  strata,  gradually  becoming  more  red  and 
green  with  marly  way-boards.  Concretionary  forms  begin  to  prevail,  with  courses 
of  deep  red  and  light  green  mottled  marlstone,  and  at  length  red  and  green  impure 
limestones,  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches,  abound,  interlaminated  with  much  red 
marl.  The  fossils  from  about  one  verst  south  of  the  village  of  Bor  to  the  hamlet 
of  \’indin-Ostrof  arc  unequivocally  Devonian. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  at  this  place  and  at  Prussino  we  collected  the  fol- 
lowing fossils; — Serpula  omphalodes  (Goldf.),  Spirifer  muralix  (nob.),  S.  speciosus 
{S.  micropterus,  V.  Buch),  S.  Arehiaci  (Murch.),  S.  plkislria  (D’Arch.  et  De 
Vern.),  Terebratula  prisca  (Schloth.),  T.  Meyendorfii  (named  by  us  after  our 
friend  and  companion  Baron  A V^on  Meyendorf),  T.  concenlrica  (V.  Buch),  T. 
ventilabrum  (Phill.),  OrthU  striatula  (Schloth.),  Lepttrna  productoides  (Murch.), 
Productus  gpinosus  (Sow.),  according  to  M.  V.  Buch,  Avicula  Wfirthii  (nob.),  Mo- 
diola  anlifjua  (Goldf.),  Bellerophon  globatm  (Murch.),  B.  armatus  (nob.),  Natiea,  &c. 
With  these  shells,  among  which  are  several  species  published  as  Devonian  types 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  also  found  fossil  fishes,  particularly  scales  of  the 
Glyptoflem  (Agassiz),  a genus  which  also  characterizes  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland. 

The  banks  of  this  fine  river  diminish  gradually  from  a height  of  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  at  Petropaulosk,  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  near  Vindin-Ostrof, 
Cherensorok,  and  Prussino,  but  the  red  marls  and  associated  sandy  calcareous 
flags  and  cornstones  are  traceable  a little  higher  up  the  stream,  and  are  then  lost 
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under  the  superficial  detritus  which  obscures  the  edges  of  the  Volkof  and  of  its 
great  feeder  the  Tigoda'. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  ichthyolites  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  system, 
whetlier  from  these  localities  or  those  of  Tchudova  and  Kalipi-polist  before  men- 
tioned, differ  specifically  from  the  forms  which  we  shall  afterwards  point  out  in  the 
up(>ermost  strata  in  the  Valdai  Hills  (on  the  Priutchka,  a tributary  of  the  Msta). 
Tlic  Glyptosteus  and  Diplopterus  arc  genera  common  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Russia,  but  the  species  in  these  lower  beds,  G.  reticulatm  and  D.  rugulosus,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  determinations  of  Professor  Agassiz,  unknown  in  the  British 
Isles.  We  shall  presently,  however,  indicate  the  existence  of  several  species  of 
ichthyolites  in  the  middle  and  upper  beds  of  the  system  which  are  identical  with 
Scottish  types. 

The  central  members  of  the  Devonian  system  consist  of  red  and  green  argilla- 
ceous marls  or  clays,  limestones,  both  fiag-like  and  concretionary,  and  courses  of 
flag-like  sandstone  and  grit,  and  for  the  mo.st  part  little  coherent.  Gypsum  is 
disseminated  at  intervals,  and  salt-siirings  issue  from  the  deposit.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Valdai  Hills  are  com|>oscd  of  these  central  members  of  the  system  : 
they  consist  of  red  and  green  marls,  in  which  concretions  of  impure  limestone  and 
calcareous  flags  are  only  to  be  detected  at  intervals,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Msta, 
in  certain  cuttings  of  the  Moscow  chaussee,  and  occasionally  in  ravines  at  short 
distances  from  it.  At  and  near  the  Imperial  summer-j)alacc  of  Korostino,  the 
banks  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  edges  of  a ravine  at 
Porogi,  present  clift's  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  The  uj)|>cr  beds  are  greyish  and 
purplish,  compact,  calcareous  flags,  which  split  into  numberless  small  cubes,  and 
weather  externally  to  a yellowish  colour.  They  are  often  spotted  with  blood-red 
circles,  and  their  surfaces  are  much  diversified  by  long,  tubular,  iucurvated  bodies. 
These  calcareous  strata  having  a maximum  thickness  of  about  thirty  feet,  rest  on  a 
deep  red,  rough  limestone,  charged  with  many  prevalent  Devonian  shells.  Among 
these  are  several  of  the  forms  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  near  Prussino, 
with  another  species,  which,  though  not  detected  in  that  locality,  is  associated 
with  the  same  group  in  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Uoulonnais  in  France  and 
elsewhere  ; viz.  the  Spirifer  Vemeuillii  (Mureh.).  Besides  the  common  shells, 

' 'Fbe  bedfl  here  described  are  thoiie  which  lie  in  the  trough  before  mentioned,  and  from  beneath  which 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  V'loia  rice  to  the  surface  (see  woodcut,  p.  30). 
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Terebraiula  princa,  Lepttena  productoides,  Serpidu  ompKalodex,  &c.,  &c.,  we  also 
met  with  Terebratula  Helmersenii  (V.  Buch),  Spirifer  tenticulum  (nob.),  and  the 
Orthoceralites  subfusiformis  (Munster). 

A little  to  the  east  of  Korostino,  and  at  Porogi,  where  the  same  strata  undulate 
to  some  e.\tent,  dark  purple,  unctuous  clays  and  marls  are  exposed  at  the  base  of 
the  clifls. 

The  great  thickness  to  which  inferior  strata  of  the  system  expand  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  has  been  proved  by  the  sinkings  recently  made  in  the  hope  of  pene- 
trating to  the  sources  of  the  salt-springs  at  Starai  Russa,  and  in  which,  it  is  said, 
no  perceptible  change  of  ground  was  met  with  through  a depth  of  about  600  feet. 
As  the  deepest  point  from  which  these  brine-springs  rise  has  not  been  attained, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  w hether  the  real  source  of  the  salt  is  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  or  even  in  the  Silurian  system. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  salt-springs  and  rock-salt  are  very  prevalent 
in  the  red  rocks  overlying  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  thus  Russia  afl'ords  distinct 
proofs  within  itself,  that  this  mineral  occurs  in  formations  of  very  dissimilar  age. 

From  the  absence  of  rocky  cliffs,  the  rounded  nature  of  the  elevations,  and  the 
detritus  which  obscures  the  surl'ace,  the  w'hole  of  the  intermediate  strata  cannot  be 
seen  in  any  one  section  of  the  Valdai  Hills.  Still,  by  examining  the  banks  of  the 
Msta  and  its  tributaries  (the  only  river  of  any  magnitude  which  runs  transverse  to 
the  Valdaij,  we  find  sections  of  the  upper  division  of  the  system,  which  for  clear- 
ness are  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  best  evidences  of  a 
succession  from  the  red  ground  into  the  overlying  carboniferous  limestone,  are 
seen  in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Belaia  (or  White  River),  a tributary  of  the 
Msta,  about  twenty-five  versts  south  of  Borovitchi '.  Immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  picturesque  village  of  Shcrokovitchi,  the  rivulet  Priutchka  falls  into  the 
Belaia,  and  by  following  the  former  to  its  source  you  ascend  a well-wooded  and 
watered,  narrow  gorge,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  natural  sections,  in  great  part  ver- 
tical, of  near  200  feet  in  height.  The  greatest  number  of  strata  exposed  in  any 
one  spot,  may  be  seen  near  the  place  where  coal-works  have  been  established,  and 
galleries  have  been  driven  from  the  side  of  the  hill  into  certain  bituminous  schists, 
half-way  up  the  cliff,  which  occur  in  the  lower  member  of  the  Carbonilerous  system, 

' We  were  conductetl  to  this  spot  by  our  young  friend  and  companion  Lieut.  Koksharof,  who  had  pre- 
riouidy  accompanied  Colonel  Helmersen  in  his  examination  of  the  tract. 

IJ 
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and  which  are  capped  by  the  lowest  beds  of  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, to  be  hereafter  described.  Whilst  we  refer  to  this  woodcut  for  the  general 
order  and  detail  of  the  succession,  we  now 
conBne  our  description  to  the  strata  be- 
neath the  carbonaceous  beds. 

The  lowest  beds  visible  (a)  are  green 
marl,  with  some  remains  of  small  fish- 
bones. These  are  separated  from  overly- 
ing red  and  green  marls  (c)  by  an  inter- 
mediate course  of  sandstone  (b) , whicli  also 
contains  fragments  of  minute  fish-bones 
and  ichthyodorulites. 

The  red  and  green  mottled  marls  (c),  having  a thickness  of  about  thirty  feet,  are 
surmounted  by  the  most  remarkable  “ bone-bed”  (d)  which  ever  fell  under  our  e.\- 
amination.  This  bed  has  altogether  a thickness  of  about  four  feet,  the  upper  part 
being  a mottled,  marly  “ cornstone,”  in  which  few  remains  exist,  whilst  the  lowest 
part — a yellow  marl  about  two  feet  thick — is  almost  entirely  composed  of  bones 
and  scales  of  ichthyolites.  Of  these,  three  species  are  pronounced  by  M.  Agassiz 
to  be  identical  with  forms  known  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland',  viz.  the 
Holoptychius  Nohilignmus  (Ag.,  Sil.  Syst.),  Glyptosteus  furosus  (Ag.),  Diplopterws 
macrocephalus  (Ag.).  Above  the  bone-bed  is  a whitish  marly  limestone  (r)  ten  feet 
thick;  then  follow  about  sixty  feet  of  red  and  green  marly  clay  (/),  with  occa- 
sional harder  courses,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  .sands  and  bituminous 
schists  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  lowest  of  the  carbonaceous  strata  is  a thin  band  of  yellowish  marly  incohe- 
rent sandstone  (</),  which  here  has  not  a greater  expansion  than  six  feet.  In  this 
bed,  and  in  those  above  it,  the  carboniferous  plants  prevail,  whilst  the  charac- 
teristic Old  Red  fishes  are  no  longer  to  be  detected  in  them.  A line  of  physical 
demarcation  is  therefore  neatly  drawn  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
deposits. 

Range  of  the  System  to  the  Xorth-east. — Having  thus  presented  a general  ascend- 
ing section  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  system  in  the  region  between  Petersburgh 

‘ The  observations  of  Frofessor  Ago^iz  on  these  identifications,  and  others  to  which  wc  shall  pre> 
sently  allude,  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  work  (see  also  end  of  this  chapter). 
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and  Moscow,  we  may  now  describe  it  in  its  extension,  first  to  the  east-north-east, 
and  afterwards  to  the  west-soutli-west,  concluding  our  account  by  a sketch  of  its 
range  to  the  south-east,  or  into  the  central  governments  of  Orel  and  Voroneje 
(see  Map). 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  transformation  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  their 
course  to  the  north-east  (p.  19),  it  wilt  not  be  expected  that  much  instructive 
evidence  is  to  be  obtained,  from  that  region,  of  the  lowest  Devonian  beds. 
In  our  journey  to  Archangel,  however,  we  traced  the  middle  and  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  system  in  many  places',  the  latter  being  invariably  capped,  as  in 
the  Valdai  Hills,  by  the  carboniferous  limestone’.  At  the  river  Mgra,  about  four 
versts  south  of  a post-house  on  the  high  road  to  Vitegra,  are  light-coloured  and 
reddish  mottled,  micaceous,  incoherent  grits  and  siliceous  flagstones,  in  which 
we  discovered  scales  of  IHplopterus  ? and  Glpptostfus,  associated  with  portions  of 
the  jaw  of  a new  genus  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  has  given  the  name  of  Cteno- 
ptychius  *.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lake  Onega  the  strata  of  this  age  are 
more  or  less  incoherent  sandstones,  which  in  parts  have  the  aspect  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  Western  Europe,  though  they  are  in  general  more  flaglike. 
These  are  the  beds  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  altered  by  the  intrusion 
and  eruption  of  the  trappean  rocks  of  Petrozavodsk  and  the  northern  regions ; 
for  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake  Onega,  the  sandstone  is  soft  and  inco- 
herent, and  when  followed  on  the  same  level  is  found  suddenly  to  become  a hard 
siliceous  rock,  wherever  it  is  in  the  proximity  of  the  greenstone,  which  abounds  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Svir  (pp.  18  and  19). 

The  eastern  banks  of  Lake  Onega  a little  to  the  south  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Andoma  present  clifis,  about  150  feet  high,  composed  of  red  and  green 
marls,  wliich  pass  into  incoherent,  variegated  sandstone,  resembling  on  the  whole 
both  the  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstones  of  England*.  Owing  to  their  fragile  nature, 


< We  are  indebtcii  to  a collection  made  by  Mr.  Strongway^,  ami  now  in  tbc  museum  of  Dr.  Bucklaod 
at  Oxford,  for  a fine  specimen  of  a very  (>cculiar  ichtbyolitc  found  in  the  red  sandstone  between  N.  1a* 
doga  and  llcbvin,  and  to  which  Professor  Agasisiz  has  given  the  name  of  Placoxtrvs  mrondriHun. 

* This  locality  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  about  one  mile  above  the  aaw«mills.  where  (in  the  heart 
of  Northern  Russia)  we  met  with  a most  intelligent  director  of  the  works,  who  possessed  a well-aasorti  tl 
small  Ubraiy  and  philosophical  instruments,  in  a neatly  arranged  establishment,  and  who  welcomed  us 
with  the  ht^pitality  so  characteristic  of  all  Uu^ians. 

’ See  * Silurian  System,*  in  which  the  lithological  identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstones  in 
certain  parts  of  England  is  much  insisted  on,  pp.  27  and  55. 

11  2 
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these  hills  are  perpetually  subsiding  into  under-cliffs,  and  the  varied  streaks  pro- 
duced by  these  subsidences,  niight  induce  any  person  who  viewed  them  from  the 
lake,  to  believe  that  the  strata  were  inclined.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  for  they  deviate  only  from  horizontality  in  exhibiting  slight  undulations,  or 
by  rising  very  slightly  to  the  north- north-west.  Among  the  rolled  fragments  which 
cover  the  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Andoma,  are  numerous  masses 
of  red  rock  loaded  with  remains  of  ichthyolites,  chiefly  Holoptychius  (?),  which, 
being  of  a much  harder  nature  than  the  surrounding  strata,  have  probably  been 
derived  from  the  cliffs  which  lie  to  the  north,  where  the  sandstone  has  undergone 
more  consolidation  and  alteration. 

In  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Andoma  and  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  Nosreka, 
&c.,  the  place  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  lower  or  red  region  is  distinctly 
seen.  All  the  plateaus  or  high  grounds  are  there  occupied  by  the  carboniferous 
limestone  and  its  associated  bands  of  bituminous  schist  and  yellow  sandstone.  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  the  general  relations  of  this  instructive  and  pictu- 
res(|ue  district,  in  which  we  made  excursions  through  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
accessible  of  the  Russian  forests.  The  beds  marked  a and  b are  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  they  are  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  strata  c,  d,  e,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

8. 


The  lowest  beds  (a)  are  light  brownish  red,  siliceous  .sandstones,  occasionally  flag- 
like, and  sometimes  of  concretionary  form,  in  which  (on  the  banks  of  the  Nosreka) 
we  found  disseminated  bones  and  scales  of  ichthyolites.  The  strata  b consist  of  a 
great  thickness  of  red  and  green  spotted  argillaceous  marls,  with  some  sand,  &c. 

Tn  no  part  of  this  extensive  district  of  red  sandstone  around  Vitegra,  and  which  oc- 
cupies the  hanks  of  the  Lake  Onega,  and  of  which  such  deep  denudations  are  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  its  tributary  .streams,  did  we  observe  a single  course  of  limestone, 
and  with  this  absence  of  calcareous  matter,  we  no  longer  found  the  mollusks  of 
the  same  age,  which  abound  in  Livonia,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Novogorod  ; fossil 
fishes  alone  being,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  the  inhabitants  of  these  sandy  and 
argillaceous  rocks.  We  shall  presently  draw  atteution  to  this  pheenomenon  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  the  organic  remains  of  this  system. 
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To  the  south  and  east  of  Vitegra  the  old  red  strata  descend  beneath  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  uppermost  beds  being  seen  at  Vitegraski,  and  on  both  banks 
of  a little  rivulet.  The  same  relations  exist  to  the  west  of  Divitinskaya,  the  head- 
ijuarters  of  the  engineers  of  the  great  canal,  which,  pitssing  over  the  low  watershed 
of  this  region,  is  among  the  most  wondrous  of  the  works  devised  by  Peter  the  Great. 
It  connects  the  drainage  of  the  vast  government  of  Vologda  with  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  the  Baltic. 

To  the  north-east  of  this  spot  the  country  becomes  so  low,  and  the  high  road  to 
the  Dwina  runs  so  much  upon  the  carboniferous  limestone,  that  rapid  travellers 
like  ourselves,  who  made  few  deflections  from  the  route,  could  not  detine  the 
southern  limits  of  the  underlying  red  system.  From  personal  inspection,  chiefly 
judging  from  the  red  colour  of  the  surface,  we  believe  that  strata  of  this  age  form 
the  subsoil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onega,  where  that  river  empties  itself  into 
the  White  Sea.  We  also  detected  these  beds  (though  with  great  difiiculty,  owing  to 
the  (juantity  of  northern  drift)  in  the  form  of  shale  and  incoherent  psammite,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kianda,  between  Onega  and  Archangel — a district  in  which  salt- 
sources  are  not  unfrequent  and  still  worked  at  one  locality'.  Again,  we  think  that 
the  fundamental  rock  beneath  the  city  of  Archangel  belongs  to  the  Devonian  or 
Old  Red  System,  for  the  colour  of  the  country  (where  bogs  do  not  prevail)  is  of 
a reddish  tint,  and  all  the  river  cliffs,  which  rise  to  some  height  between  this  city 
and  Kholmogor,  consist  of  scarcely  any  other  matter  than  regenerated  red  mate- 
rials. Lastly,  by  marking  the  most  northern  (mints  on  the  rivers  Onega  and 
Dwina,  to  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  extends,  we  gain  a tolerably  accurate 
line  of  demarcation,  from  which  the  Old  Red  strata  may  be  said  to  range  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  ^\^lite  Sea  *.  We  further  beg  to  say, 
that  from  infomtation,  derived  unfortunately  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onega,  about  100  versts  above  its  mouth, 
where  these  rocks  occupy  a distinct  escarpment. 

' M.  Launitz,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  C'ourland,  who  ha»  been  some  time  resident  at  Onega  and 
Archangel,  a58ured  us  that  he  hud  seen  ravines  between  Arx'hangel  and  Onega,  the  bank»  of  which  con« 
sifted  of  finely  laminated  red  oad  green  marts.  In  our  cs])oditioQ  along  the  tnlges  of  the  White  Sea  to 
Onega,  we  were  accompanied  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  British  Consul  at  Archangel. 

^ M.  Bcihtlingk  showed  us  bard  sandstones  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  which  we  con* 
ftider  to  be  identical  with  the  rocks  of  the  Lake  Onega  near  Petrozavodsk. 
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Devonian  Rocks  in  Courland,  Sfc. — We  have  already  stated  our  belief  (p.  33)  that 
Devonian  rocks  occur  beneath  the  superficial  red  detritus  near  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  in  the  government  of  Vilna  (see  Map).  In  Courland,  however,  we  are  not  left 
in  any  doubt.  Argillaceous  limestones,  spotted  red  and  green,  are  seen  to  alternate 
with  variegated  marls  and  other  beds  more  sandy,  which  are  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  this  province. 

The  fine  escarpments  and  the  cascade  of  the  river  Windau  at  Goldingen,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province,  present  strata  having  exactly  the  same  lithological 
characters  as  those  we  have  described  on  the  Volkof  and  elsewhere,  and  though 
they  have  not  yet  afforded  organic  remains  in  this  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  age  of  these  strata ; for  on  following  them  to  Asup|>en,  a distance  not 
exceeding  thirty  miles  (which  is  inconsiderable  where  strata  are  so  horizontal), 
they  offer  the  requisite  evidences. 

A small  river  at  the  countr\'-seat  of  the  Baron  Hahn  lays  hare,  beneath  the 
alluvial  soil,  a group  of  marly,  siliceous  flagstones,  each  about  half  a foot  thick, 
alternating  with  thinner  flags.  In  their  upper  part  these  flagstones  are  of  deep 
yellow,  greenish,  and  spotted  red  colours  ; in  which  respect  they  are  uudistin- 
guisliable  from  the  rocks  of  Goldingen,  and  like  which  they  contain  no  fossils. 
The  lower  beds,  however,  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  arc  loaded  with  the  Spirifer 
Archiaci,  a characteristic  Devonian  species  of  the  Boulonnais.  Again,  beneath 
these  flagstones  is  a bed  of  red  clay  about  three  feet  thick,  which  overlies  a course 
of  similar  dimensions  of  a blucish  or  greenish  marly  grit,  striped  with  lamiiuc  of  red 
marl.  In  these  lowest  marly  lamina’  we  discovered  a good  number  of  remains  of 
ichthyolites,  among  which  are  .scales  of  lloloptychius  ?.  The  beds  at  this  locality 
have  a slight  inclination  of  about  3°  to  the  north,  and  they  doubtless  participate 
in  one  of  the  numerous  undulations  to  which  the  strata  of  this  horizontal  countrv’ 
have  been  subjected,  as  explained  by  the  section  of  the  Diina  above  Riga,  the 
river  which  separates  Courland  from  Livonia,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

Devonian  Rocks  in  Livonia — Section  of  the  Diina. — All  the  strata  exposed  along 
the  banks  of  this  river  in  ascending  from  Riga  to  Kirchholm  and  Kokenhusen, 
Iwlong  to  the  Devonian  system,  and  they  form  numerous  undulations,  by  which 
they  are  inclined  both  to  the  north-north-west  and  to  the  south-south-east.  For 
example,  at  the  ancient  castle  of  Kirchholm,  where  the  beds  are  bent  into  a double 
flexure,  there  is  the  following  section  : — 
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Kc«t. 

Coruptct  grey  limc«<toac  und  shale  without  fossiU 4 

Concretioaory  Hniestone ; grey  in  its  upper  part,  red  beueath,  and  containing  a re- 
markable apecies  of  anivaive  of  the  genus  Huttllo,  together  with  a Saticc  ......  8 

Red  compact  limestone 3 

Marly  limestone  and  shale  with  red  spots  12 


S7 

The  bed  above  spoken  of  as  characterized  by  univalve  shells,  affords  us  the 
means  of  knowing,  that  nearly  the  same  strata  are  prolonged  by  undulations  from 
north  to  south,  across  the  whole  of  Livonia.  Thus  higher  up  the  Diina,  at  the 
Castle  of  Selburg,  and  at  the  country-house  of  Stockmanshof,  we  meet  with  the 
four  beds  indicated  at  Kirchholm,  including  the  limestone  witli  the  univalves ; 
and  the  only  addition  is  a greenish  blue  shale,  the  lowest  bed  visible,  which  is 
brought  in  by  an  increase  of  flexure.  At  the  Castle  of  Selburg,  the  cliffs,  upwards 
of  seventy  feet  high,  exhibit  very  clearly  the  same  succession. 

The  picturesque  rocks  in  the  environs  of  the  Castle  of  Kokenhusen  particularly 
deserve  notice,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  section 
(speaking  of  course  by  comparison),  but  specially  because  the  beds  contain  ich- 
thyolites.  The  little  river  Perse,  which  there  empties  itself  into  the  Dima,  runs 
in  a deep  gorge,  in  which  many  beds  of  impure  concretionary  limestone  are  seen 
to  alternate  with  coimses  of  calcareous  shale  or  marl.  These  alternating  strata, 
occupying  a thickness  of  about  100  feet,  repose  on  a band  of  arenaceous  lime- 
stone, distinguished  by  impressions  of  fucoid-like  or  polypifonn  bodies,  and  beneath 
it  is  a bed  of  concretionary  limestone  with  marly  limestone,  in  which  are  remains 
of  Clenacanthus  serrulatus  (Ag.),  and  Ostcolepk,  &c.,  both  of  which  genera  occur 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 

An  example  of  undulation,  almost  amounting  to  a dislocation  produced  by  anti- 
clinal elevation,  occurs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dima,  near  the  mouth  of  its  tri- 
butary the  Evst,  where  the  inferior  shale  or  clay  throws  off  the  calcareous  flag- 
stones and  marls  at  an  angle  of  3(y  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  1 7°  to  the  south- 
west. 

Concerning  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  this  great  deposit,  we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  notices  of  Strangways ' and  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux  *.  It  is  nowhere 
exposed  in  the  strata  upon  the  Diina,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirchholm, 
but  at  Diinhof  in  Courland  it  is  largely  quarried.  Though  no  salt-springs  have 

' Oeol.  Tr&us.,  new  »enc»,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1.  * Karsteti’s  Archiv. 
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yet  been  discovered,  tbeir  rise  from  still  lower  strata  at  Starai  Russa,  to  wliicli  we 
have  already  adverted  (p.  45),  may  induce  researches  and  sinkings,  which,  if 
successful,  would  he  of  great  benefit  to  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Throughout  a wide  space  east  of  Rig:i  and  the  Ditna,  the  Devonian  rocks  appear 
chiefly,  in  the  form  of  incoherent  and  lighlisli  coloured  sandstones,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  dunes  of  blown  sand  which  arc 
here  so  prevalent.  Between  Riga  and  Diirpat,  red  sandstone,  both  yellowish  white 
and  dark  red,  crops  out  at  intervals,  associated,  however,  with  stifl',  reddish  clays. 
On  the  whole,  the  northern  zone  of  the  Devonian  age  maintains  throughout 
Courland  and  Livonia  the  same  lithological  characters  as  in  tlie  governments  of 
Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  containing  much  more  calcareous  matter  than 
the  same  rocks  in  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  is  charged  with  the  remains  both  of 
mollusca  and  of  fishes.  This  association  has  been  noticed  on  the  Volkof,  at 
Tchudova,  Korostino  and  in  Courland,  and  we  would  now  merely  observe,  that  at 
several  localities  east  of  Riga,  where  calcareous  matter  is  interlaced  with  sand  and 
clay  (Roop,  &c.),  the  Terebmtuhi  Liconica  (V.  Buch)  and  other  typical  shells  are 
associated  with  remains  of  ichthyolites. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  fishes  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Riga,  we 
owe  to  M.  Pander,  whose  fine  collection,  made  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Aa‘,  was  submitted  to  our  inspection,  and  from  which  we  were  liberally  fur- 
nished with  a number  of  characteristic  specimens.  Of  these  we  will  now  merely 
say,  that  several  forms  appeared  to  us,  when  on  the  spot,  to  be  identical  with  species 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  whilst  others  were  unknown 
to  us.  The  subsciiuent  examinations  of  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor  Owen, 
some  of  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  completely 
confirm  our  view,  for  among  these  Riga  fishes,  three  species  of  Deitdrodus  * (Owen) 
are  identified  with  known  Scottish  forms'. 

The  low  cliffs  at  Ddrpat  afford,  however,  the  most  remarkable  specimens,  we 
venture  to  think,  of  all  fossil  fishes  ever  yet  discovered.  They  occur  in  about 
the  middle  beds  of  a section,  where  micaceous,  red  and  green,  finely  laminated 

' The  rivers  Salts,  Uaune,  Ammat  and  Aa  are  mentioned  by  Strang:way»  aa  flowing  iu  rocky  Talleya  of 
Lithuania,  the  last- mentioned  of  which,  nearTreydcn,  U remarkable  for  its  caverns. — Geol.  Trans,  vul.i. 
p.l2. 

* In  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen,  that  Professor  Agasriz  divides  the  Dendrodus  (Owen)  into  three  genera, 
Dendrodas,  Lamnodun  and  Cricodaa.  The  s|H;ciflc  forma,  however,  are  the  same  in  Russia  and  in  Elgin- 
shire, Scotland. 
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sands,  with  ripple- mark  surfaces,  are  in  contact  with  red  and  green  marls  and 
marlstone.  These  remains  are  so  gigantic  (one  bone  measuring  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length),  that  they  were  formerly  sup|>osed  to  belong  to  Saurians ; but 
before  our  arrival  at  Di'irpat,  Professor  Asmus,  of  that  University,  to  whose 
labours  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  best  specimens  arc  due,  had  comjrletely 
convinced  himself  that  they  were  jrarts  of  fishes.  We  shall  again  refer  to  these 
extraordinary  ichthyolites,  the  largest  of  which,  after  a study  of  casts  made  by 
Professor  Asmus,  M.  Agassiz  has  named  Chelonichthys  Asmusii'. 

Central  Region  of  Devonian  Rocks,  or  Geological  Axis  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Before 
our  second  journey  and  a visit  to  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  we  supposed 
with  our  precursors,  that  in  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  the  observer  would 
natundly  pass  over  a regular  succession  from  older  to  younger  deposits,  until  the 
region  of  the  granitic  steppe  was  reached,  where  crystalline  and  carboniferous 
rocks  occupy  the  surface.  On  our  return  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  we  undeceived 
ourselves,  by  discovering  in  the  centre  of  Russia  a broad  zone  of  rocks,  loaded 
with  Devonian  fossils*  (see  Map  and  the  section  beneath  it).  The  structure  of 
this  dome-like  ma.ss  is  duly  exposed  in  the  gorges  of  the  Oka  above  and  below 
Orel,  and  in  the  denudations  of  the  Don  north  and  south  of  Voroneje.  Occu- 
pying the  higher  ground,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Oka,  which 
flows  northwards  into  the  Volga  and  the  Donetz,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Don 
which  run  to  the  south,  we  already  know  that  this  zone  extends  for  nearly  200 
English  miles  in  the  parallel  of  Voroneje  and  Orel ; and  from  the  observations  of 
Professor  Blasius,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe®,  that,  though  much  obscured 

> Our  Scottish  friends  of  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Friths  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  their  country 
haK  already  produced  fragments  of  this  gigantic  ChetonichthyM  Atmusit,  which,  until  he  »aw  the  noble  and 
perfect  B|>ccimcas  from  Ku&iua,  M.  AgassU  hud  referred  to  Coccottma.  We  believe  that  the  Professor  owes 
his  Scottish  specimens  of  the  type  to  the  researches  of  the  lamented  Lady  Gordon  Ciimming.  We  trust 
that  the  next  edition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who  U " the  genius  of  the  Old  Ued  Sandstone,” 
may  contain  some  description  of  a more  perfect  Chrlonkhth^a  in  Scotland,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
rival  in  interest  to  his  own  Pterichthya. 

* According  to  our  custom,  the  expedition  in  travelling  from  the  south  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  one  moving  parallel  to  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other.  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  de  VcrncuU 
took  the  line  of  Kharkof,  Kursk  and  Orel,  and  Count  Keyserling  that  of  tlic  Hon  by  Voroneje ; and,  on 
meeting  at  Moscow,  their  results  exactly  screed  as  to  the  existence  of  this  ma-ss  of  Devonian  deposits 
which  separates  Uussla  into  two  distinct  geological  basms. 

’ Although  he  did  not  tlien  class  them  as  Devonian,  our  friend  Professor  Hlasius,  on  his  return  to  Oer> 
many  in  1840,  identified  certain  rock*  at  Orsha  with  others  at  Bolkliof,  north  of  Orel,  which  we  n»»w 
know  to  be  unquestionably  Devonian. 
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by  detritus,  it  ranges  from  the  environs  of  the  latter  place  to  near  Orsha  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  thence  is  confluent  with  the  western  limits  of  the  same  deposits, 
to  wliich  we  have  already  alluded  as  extending  to  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Prussia. 

The  general  section  from  north  to  south  across  Russia,  viz.  from  Petersburgh 
to  the  Sea  of  Azof  (see  below  the  Map),  and  which  is  carried  through  Moscow, 
Kaluga  and  Orel,  gives  a clear  idea  of  the  relations  resulting  from  this  great 
undulation,  which  separates  Russia  in  Europe  into  two  distinct  geological  basins. 
The  northern  basin,  or  that  of  Moscow,  is  included  between  these  Devonian  rocks 
in  the  centre,  and  those  on  the  north  which  we  have  previously  described  ; and  the 
southern  extends  to  the  rise  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  granitic  axis  of  the 
southern  steppes.  By  reference  to  the  same  section  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  the 
northern  basin  consists,  to  a great  extent,  of  carboniferous  limestone,  with  some 
patches  of  J urassic  rocks,  and  a few  spots  of  overlying,  quartzose,  tertiary  sandstone  ; 
whilst  in  the  basin  of  the  south  (Kursk,  Kharkof,  &c.),  the  older  rocks  subside  to  a 
much  greater  depth,  and  the  surface  is  occupied  by  a large  development  of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Having  previously  explained  that  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Valdai  Hills — those 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  basin  of  Moscow — pass  upwards  into  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of 
the  central  Devonian  zone,  and  to  show  how,  from  its  lower  strata  at  Orel,  it  is 
composed  of  various  beds,  the  highest  of  which  dip  under  the  rocks  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  carbonaceous  basin  of  Moscow.  In  order  of  superposi- 
tion, and  characteristic  fossils,  this  central  zone  bears  a close  affinity  to  that 
of  the  North  ; for  it  contains  some  of  the  same  ichthyolites,  with  a profusion  of 
Devonian  shells,  and  is  also  surmounted  by  beds  of  limestone,  charged  with  the 
Productus  giganteus,  which  shell  invariably  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  In  lithological  structure,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  de- 
posits of  precisely  the  same  age  and  relations,  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
a basin  having  the  width,  from  north  to  south,  of  about  300  miles,  can  present 
greater  distinctions  ; and  this  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  in  both  cases  (as  indeed  nearly  all  over  Russia  in  Europe)  the  strata  are 
unaltered. 

The  central  zone,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  is  certainly  as  little  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  as  the  black  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire,  for  it 
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contains  very  little  sand,  and  is  nowhere  of  a red  colour.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
made  up  of  numerous  alternations  of  flat-bedded,  light  yellowish  limestone,  some- 
times pure,  sometimes  earthy,  and  often  so  impregnated  with  magnesia  (being  oc- 
casionally even  dolomitic),  that  it  is  frequently  undistinguishable  from  the  mag- 
nesian limestone  of  England,  or  the  zechstein  of  Thuringia.  When,  travelling 
northwards  from  the  plateau  of  Kursk,  composed  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  these  yellow  calcareous  cliff's  on  the  river  Oka,  we  were 
naturally  dis|>osed  to  believe  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
near  Sunderland  in  England,  or  the  zechstein  of  Germany,  so  completely  did  they 
resemble  those  rocks ; and  with  infinite  surprise  our  first  impression  was  cor- 
rected, by  discovering  that  the  fishes  and  shells  which  they  contained  were  true 
Devonian  types  ! 

Sections  along  the  banks  of  the  Oka  show  the  succession  from  the  lower  to  the 
highest  members,  and  the  same  light  yellow  colour  still  prevails.  Some  of  the 
strata  have  a breccia-like  aspect,  caused  by  a rude  concretionary  action,  which 
has  formed  hard,  irregular  nodules  of  impure  limestone,  the  intervals  being  occu- 
pied by  sandy  or  calcareous  marl ; and  where  the  latter  disintegrates,  the  face  of 
the  cliffs  presents  a rough,  sinuous  and  grotesque  aspect,  resembling  the  rus- 
tic-work in  the  basement  story  of  a Florentine  palace.  Courses  of  sandstone 
are  rare,  but  they  are  seen  near  Orel,  generally  incoherent,  and  occasionally  of 
greenish  colour,  but  more  frequently  yellow  or  ferruginous.  Sandy,  yellowish 
limestones  and  fawn-coloured,  sandy  marls,  form  the  chief  dividing  masses  of 
the  strong  calcareous  bands,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  mere  tilestoues  to  beds 
of  two  and  three  feet  thick  ; whilst  hard,  thick  paving  flags,  of  mottled  light 
indigo  and  yellow  colours,  with  way-boards  of  black  and  white  mottled  marls  in 
the  lower  division  (Orel),  constitute  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  material  diff'erence 
of  colour,  in  these  buff-coloured  cliffs.  Tlie  magnesian  limestones  and  their  asso- 
ciated marls  (very  rarely  green  and  blue)  are  exposed  at  intervals  all  down  the 
river  Oka,  occupying  cliflTs  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  from  which  the  strata 
crop  out  or  are  laid  bare  in  adjacent  ravines.  Shelly  calcareous  flagstones  are 
prevalent  in  different  stages,  and  some  beds  assume  a chocolate  hue,  but  red  rocks 
are  nowhere  visible. 

Section  of  the  Oka  from  Orel  to  Lichvin  and  Peremishl. — After  this  general  survey, 
we  shall  best  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
these  rocks  by  describing  the  transverse  sections  of  the  Oka  and  the  Don.  And, 
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first,  at  Orel  the  following  .strata  are  seen  in  numerous  large  quarries  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oka  to  the  south  of  the  town  : — 


Ft.  fn. 


tt.  S«n<ly  slutipry  wbiitp cutotm,  with  ]dku«.  roiapitrt  tnarlMunP S • 

I*,  lim-n  uJ  trrrv  ihmI  — l • 

1>.  SAftdMDtM-,  Isir  the  u«n»t  part  iari^ierent.  Iwt  haknl,  ami  of  briicht  fiwfi.  viIIpOW  and  femi- 

frincHU  «>lo«n.  t On*  ui  tbc  ■uhonboati*  of  this  •rtmtuio  i»  a eunne  truti  ftrit.  • illi  tninulr 

coaMTetvwu  of  in«  ure  I'pia^tUtic  ifuB  ) )S  0 

V.  ImjiuR  ycUiiwiib,  vaoJy  liiae»tone ...  I&  0 

/.  ThiD'bcddcii,  yc-lloa  and  wLjte  liineatoo*  9 

C.  Senalt  eonrrrtk>nar7  coittpaci  liiDPStme,  in  ■ )Tlkiw.  faiKlr,  magnmian  (natrit.  Tki*  Itwk.  which  ia 
tlic  chief  liiiilibng  ttone  M Orel,  weathen  to  tbr  rude.  cBrcrnoui  cxienur  )>d<>R  allu>1r>t  in,  ami  ta 

iMiiinalcxI  b;  Nurialfittvy  and  femt^noM*.  calrarcoaia  courvs  . . IS  0 

9.  Fawo  or  liiclit  hnlT<<T4<Mir(il.  miiiIj,  finely 'Uitiinalrd.  iiugncaiaa  liaicMone  in  two  or  three  bisis  oblf, 

tbr  lauimw  tiiarkril  It;  nrhrrouii  >tn{«* . . 6 a 

t.  I.lttbl  irtr\,  c<iiM-retM>nan  bnkrsii>nc.  m paru  carcrtnxiK,  *ithrty«Ula  of  nlcarotu*  »]>ar  . . 6 a 

S.  VdliA,  thin,  mugita-aian  hmeatnn*  I 6 

S.  Uariy.  li^i-cnluun;il  iimcMone  ..  ...  . I 6 

I MoiilriJ  indipiand  ycUo».  lianl  Un»c»Hnic,  uarsi  a*  |tikvinit-*i'*ioc,  «iih  »ay-l"iariU«f  hlark  ao'l 

•bale.  Tbc  ■twfac*  of  tU»»  rock  U »anily,  and  wrathff*  to  a {mnRio«u«  <v4<ia»  . 4 o 


The  lowest  beds  ofl'er  numerous  fragments  of  small  iebtb}'olites,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  same  forms  as  those  described  in  the  lower  Devonian  strata  near 
Prussino  and  Tchudova  [Diploptcrus  and  lilpplrmteus). 

The  beds  exposed  in  other  quarries  east  of  tbc  town  (12,  13  and  14  of  woodcut) 
represent  a higher  ]>art  of  the  formation,  which  extends  over  a considerable  area, 
and  is  probably  the  same  rock  which  occurs  in  the  ravines  west  of  Novazilskava, 
the  first  post-station  to  the  south  of  Orel.  Here  wc  found  (under  black  earth  and 
surface  clay)  beds  of  greyish,  greenish  and  yellow  marls  or  shales,  with  a sub- 
ordinate course  of  yellow,  sandy,  magnesian  limestone,  in  all  about  15  or  10  feet 
thick.  Beneath  these,  the  strata  which  are  c.vtensivcly  quarried  for  use,  consist  of 
thin  beds  of  limestone,  varying  in  colour  from  deep  yellow  to  almost  pure  white, 
and  containing  numerous  fossils,  among  which  wc  recognised  Area  Oretiana  (nob.). 
This  shell  alone  forms  entire  beds,  together  with  the  characteristic  Serpula  ompha- 
lodes,  Natica  spiruta,  a very  small  Orthoccratitc  and  two  species  of  Corals. 

Ill  proceeding  from  Orel  to  the  north,  wc  met  with  proofs  at  every  natural  denu- 
dation of  the  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  strata  ; and  whilst  the  left  hank 
of  the  Oka  exhibited  them  in  distant  cliffs,  we  recognised  them  on  the  sides  of 
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the  little  stream  the  Optika,  at  Ivanofsk,  nineteen  versts  from  Orel,  where  the 
yellow,  sandy  beds,  with  sub-concretionary  courses  of  a sort  of  lumachelli,  contain 
bones  of  fishes.  At  the  village  of  Ottrada,  the  clifls  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka  expose  excellent  sections,  particularly  in  a lateral  ravine  north  of  the  village. 
Ascending  from  the  river  edge  the  strata  are  seen  to  consist  of 

10. 


Thta-lvdilnd  ttxtUy  luontovM  of  ffrvywb  enkum.  wiih  luaritfxl  ht  fttmU-Uk#  bodiM,  *s  at  Tdrailnra  ud  ne^cbbowiMMMl:  like  wkich 

aW*,  tikear  hcd»  niittain  Spirifrr  Arekwi,  S.  Arnamtfi  •iMb-t,  aemiraMtem  (PUU.).  Tirrirmtuta  reniiktkrum  (PUn.! . ftr/kis  Hnntmhta 

ScUodi',  Am  OreftoM  (noli.),  like  the  tpriric*  u On-1,  witk  internal  rsets  nf  f'irnu,  SrrptUm  ttm/thaimdft,  Rocrioite*i  and  aiany  ■iiutl 

frafmenm  <4  khtliyolhn.  Amemig  the  orerlTiag  bode  {-f*!  in  the  adiainui|{  rnvfoe  we  met  with  two  or  three  altRnatinci*  of  the  wine  thlek-liedded. 
un|wrr.  mail  coaeretioaary  UmeeboDr.  to  which  we  hart  |iartiaUi  afladed  at  Orel,  and  whkh  we  ahaU  sgala  deweribe  at  lltMuak- 

Towards  the  summit  of  the  section,  where  the  yellow  strata  (for  the  whole  have 
a prevalent  yellow  tinge)  are  lost  under  drifted  sands,  clay  and  detritus,  one 
of  the  subordinate  limestone  beds  ( p)  excited  our  attention,  being  made  up  of 
myriads  of  a minute  shell,  which  seems  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  I'enux  i/emma 
of  the  shores  of  North  America.  This  fossil  is  associated  with  fine,  pisolitic, 
ferruginous  concretions,  like  those  in  the  upper  beds  near  Orel,  and  also  with  grains 
of  siliceous  sand,  both  white  and  black.  Another  course  is  composed  of  small 
serpuline  bodies. 

Among  the  calcareous  and  flag-like  beds  of  this  system,  some  weather  white ; 
and  others,  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  are  chocolate-coloured,  com- 
pact,  siliceous  limestones.  These  strata  range  to  near  Mtzensk,  on  the  Zuchn,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oka. 

The  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  which 
that  town  is  built,  offers  a most  striking 
section  of  the  concretionary',  doloinitic, 
grotto-like  limestone,  which  we  noticed  at 
Orel  and  Ottrada,  and  which  we  here  saw 
expanded  into  three  distinct  bands  (+  +), 
as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


H. 
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In  the  cliffs  at  this  place  are  scales  of  fishes,  and  at  its  base  we  found  the  Area 
Oreliana,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  highest  stratum  at  Orel  and  of  the  middle 
beds  at  Ottrada.  This  fact  seemed  to  indicate  very  clearly,  that  the  general  incli- 
nation was  to  the  north,  and  that  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  we  were 
ascending  in  the  series  of  strata. 

In  travelling  from  Mtzensk  to  Bielef,  the  grotesque  concretionarj'  rocks,  (often 
covered  unconformably  by  ferruginous  sandstone  of  a much  younger  age)  sink 
gradually  under  other  Devonian  strata,  in  which  argillaceous  marl,  occasionally 
almost  a pipe-clay,  rarely  green  and  much  more  frequently  yellowish,  alternate 
with  impure,  light  yellow,  sandy  limestone,  passing  into  sandstone,  with  pisolitic 
beds  similar  to  those  of  Ottrada.  At  the  station  of  Budevich,  the  Terebratula 
Livonka  (V.  Buch),  and  T.  ventilabrum  (Phill.),  are  grouped  with  ichthyolites ; and 
from  Piscavadi,  to  near  Bielef,  an  occasional  Orthoccratite  may  be  detected. 

At  Bielef  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Oka  under  the  town  is  interesting,  in 
showing  marly  strata  reposing  upon  the  uppenuost  bed  of  the  grotesque  lime- 
stone, which  at  Mtzensk  forms  the  top  of  the  cliff.  As  this  stratum  is  here  on  the 
level  of  the  Oka,  it  is  thus  probable  (however  imperceptible  the  inclination  of  the 
strata  may  be)  that  the  beds  have  actually  dipjied  to  the  north  more  than  100  feet 
in  the  space  of  about  forty-five  miles  ; the  cliff  at  Mtzensk  having  a height  of  about 
seventy  feet,  and  allowance  also  being  made  for  the  descent  of  the  Oka  between 
the  two  places. 

At  the  convent  of  Jabrim,  four  versts  north  of  Bielef,  yellowish,  marly  and 
earthy  limestone  prevails,  and  afterwards  the  yellow-coloured  rocks  gradually 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  cream-  and  white-coloured  marls.  At  Jabrim  we 
collected  Orlhoceratites  vermicularis  (nob.),  Terebratula  plebeia  (Sow.),  with  Cythe- 
rinie  and  casts  of  Modiola  and  Nucula. 

Between  Bielef  and  Lichvin  we  first  met  with  fossils  which  showed  an  approach  to 
the  Carboniferous  system  ; for  the  Orlhoceratitea  vermicularie  is  there  associated  with 
the  Cirrus  aculua  (Sow.),  which,  though  generally  considered  a carboniferous  fossil, 
occurs  also  in  unquestionable  Devonian  rocks  at  Wilmar  on  the  I.ahn  (Nassau). 

At  Kii)ct  we  discovered  thin  calcareous  flagstones  charged  with  fishes.  In  the 
bed  of  the  little  brook,  blueish,  yellow  and  bright  green  S]>otted  marls  and  clays  arc 
overlaid  by  brown,  hard,  flag-like  limestones,  from  three  to  four  inches  thick, 
containing  Holoptychii.  These  are  covered  by  yellowish  marl  and  marlstonc,  and 
a thin  course  of  dark  blue,  calcareous  flagstone,  charged  with  Serpula  omphalodea, 
Terebratula  plebeia,  Modiola,  with  Orthoceratites  and  Cytherin®.  The  strata  in 
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this  little  ravine  are  inclined  15°  to  the  north-north-east,  but  this  inclination  is 
evidently  a local  phsenomenon'. 

The  light  and  buff-coloured  marly  limestones  to  the  south  of  Lichvin  are  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Devonian  system  which  we  could  trace,  owing  to  the  great  cover 
of  sand  and  detritus.  In  these  we  collected  a Terebratula  analogous  to  T.  pleu.ro- 
don  in  its  general  form.  Cirrus  aculus  (Sow.),  Bellerophon  striatus  (D’Orb.),  Or- 
Ikoceras  vermiculare  (nob.),  together  with  casts  of  Modiola,  Nucula  and  Turritella, 
which  are  indeterminable.  The  re-occurrence  at  this  spot  of  fossils,  which  in  other 
places  (as  towards  Mtzensk  and  at  Voroneje)  are  associated  with  unquestionable 
Devonian  types,  left  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  these  beds.  By  their  low  position  in 
the  hill  sides,  independent  of  the  gentle  inclination  to  the  north,  they  undoubtedly 
lie  beneath  the  sands  with  coal  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  succeed  to 
the  north  of  Lichvin,  and  which  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moscow  basin,  as  well  as  in 
the  Valdai  Hills,  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  long,  coloured 
section  under  the  Map,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  general  succession  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  equivocal  sections  of  the  upper  members  of  this  system — for  w'e  had 
not  time  to  place  it  exactly  in  the  series — is  one  which  we  met  with  on  the  hank  of 
the  rivulet  Ulabue,  sixteen  versts  east  of  Krapivna  (between  Tula  and  Lichvin), 
in  the  undulating  slopes  near  which,  a little  water-course  laid  hare  this  section. 

Marls,  bluctsb,  y«llow,  &c. 

White  raaristone,  like  hardened  chalk,  in  beds  of  one  to  two  feet. 

Calcareous  flagstones,  in  parts  sandy  and  siliceous,  with  Producti,  LepUente,  Terebratttlc  and  Spirifers. 

Concretions  of  crcam'coluurcd  marly  limestone. 

Wliowish  limestone  of  magnesian  aspect. 

Flagstones,  with  minute  fossils  (CytherioK?),  small  Ashes’  teeth  and  scales. 

Clays  and  marls. 

Concretions  and  thin  calcareous  courses. 

Thick'beddcd,  grey,  compact  limestones  of  conchuidal  fracture,  with  traces  of  silicifled  wood. 

'rhe  uppermost  beds  are  covered  with  ferruginous  sand  containing  ironstone 
concretions,  and  the  plateau  is  spread  over  by  some  detritus  (drift)  as  well  as  by 
the  black  earth  or  “ Tchornozem,”  of  which  and  all  the  superficial  deposits  we 
shall  treat  in  the  concluding  chapters. 

Besides  a curious  fish’s  tooth,  the  occurrence  in  these  beds  of,  apparently,  the 

• 'flic  flagstones  quarried  at  tlie  spot  arc  used  as  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  of  Kipet.  and  it  was 
from  oljeersing  forms  of  ichthyolites  on  these  monuments,  that  we  were  led  to  discover  them,  i»  si/«,  in 
the  bed  of  the  adjacent  rivtJet,  about  half  a verst  to  tlie  west  of  the  church. 
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same  minute  Cytherina:  which  occur  near  Bielcf  and  at  Ki|)cl,  together  with  the 
characteristic  shell,  Leptttna  productoides  (Murch.),  induce  vis  to  consider  these 
beds  as  part  also  of  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Devonian  system  ; and  we  the 
more  adhere  to  this  belief,  since  we  are  unacijuainted  with  any  scries  of  strata  re- 
sembling them  in  the  numerous  well-known  sections  of  the  carboniferous  strata 
of  Russia.  Among  the  other  fossils  of  this  locality,  we  may  cite  Leptttna  areuata 
(nob.),  a specie.s  a))proaching  to  L.  sarcinulaln,  so  common  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  this  country  ; two  species  of  Tercbratula,  the  one  resembling  T.  coneen- 
Irica,  the  other  T.  seminula  (Phill.)  ; Spirifer  murnlis?,  Spirifer  near  to  S.  glaber, 
with  fragments  of  Modiola,  Orthoceratites,  and  Syringo|>ora  ? See. 

Devonian  Rocks  upon  the  Don. — The  most  southern  point  at  which  we  observed 
any  rocks  of  this  age  upon  the  river  Don  is  near  the  village  of  Pietina.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Vorona  with  the  Don,  a few  sandy,  calcareous,  fossiliferous  flag- 
stones, of  a few  feet  thickness  only,  are  overlaid  by  reddish,  ferruginous  sandstone, 
and  finally  by  siliceous  sands,  which  towards  their  lower  |>art  contain  courses  of 
blackish  clay.  These  last-mentioned  sands,  like  others  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude,  and  which  equally  overlie  the  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Oka,  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  Blocks  of  quvu-tz  rock  with 
sands,  form  the  cap  of  all  these  strata  near  Pietina. 

The  Devonian  strata  near  Voronejc  are,  however,  best  seen  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  little  stream  Devitza,  on  the  sides  of  a ravine  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order ; — 

F«m. 


Calcareous,  shelly  flagstone,  loaded  with  fo.fisils 7 

Red  clay  or  niorl } 

Yellowish  sands 10 

Whitish  and  red  spotted  clays  and  marl,  forming  the  base  20 


the  whole  covered  by  reddi.sh-coloured  drift  and  black  earth. 

The  calcareous  flags  at  this  spot  have  furnished  us  with  a greater  number  of  cha- 
racteristic fossils  than  the  beds  of  any  other  locality  in  Russia.  They  not  only  abound 
in  species  published  as  Devonian  types  from  the  Boulonnais,  the  Eifel,  and  Devon- 
shire, but  also  contain  the  remains  of  ichthyolites — and  all  this  in  a thickness  of 
about  seven  feet ! Among  the  most  characteristic  published ' shells  arc  Spirifer  Ver- 
neuilii,  Productm  caperatus,  Leptttna  Dulertrii,  Terebratula  aspera  ; and  among  the 
new  forms  are  Spirifer  Anosgffi  (nob.),  Leptttna  Fischerii  (nob.),  L.  asella  (nob.). 


> Murchtiion  on  the  nnuloniiaiiB,  Dullctin  de  la  Societe  Ocul.  dc  France,  vol.  xi.  p.  253. 
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At  Jendovistie,  on  the  stream  Veduga,  another  feeder  of  the  Don,  sandy,  cal- 
careous flagstones  of  greenish  colours,  are  interlaced  with  spotted  red  marl  and 
clay,  containing  Devonian  fossils,  and  similarly  covered  by  sands  and  ferruginous 
concretions.  In  ascending  the  Don  we  traced  Devonian  rocks  in  the  hillocks  of 
Sadonsk,  and  in  them  we  no  longer  found  the  same  fossils  as  those  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Voroneje  : others,  however,  became  dominant,  such  as  the  Spi- 
rifer  Archiad,  with  its  elevated  area,  and  a plicated  Terebratula  resembling  T.  venti- 
labrum. 

At  I.iebedian,  on  the  Don,  the  sloping  banks  of  the  river  give  a section,  where 
upwards  of  seventy  feet  of  strata  are  exposed  in  the  following  order : — 


Block  earth  and  detritus  

Ferru^nous  grit  (greensand?) 3 

Devonian  Rocks. 

Marly  limestone 4 

Impure,  compact,  finely  laminated,  light  grey  limestone,  containing  remains  of  the 

same  spedes  ? of  fishes  as  at  Orel  10 

Flagstones  : in  parts  magnesian  and  cavernous,  with  Leptdena  capmta...,, 8 

Finely  laminated  and  striated  siliceous  limestone  12 

Beds  filled  with  the  same  minute  fossil  as  at  Ottrada  (see  p.  57)  4 

Sandy  beds,  with  breccia-Ukc  (concretionary  ?),  marly  limestone 4 

Thick  flags  of  compact,  hard  limestone,  in  part  concretionary,  with  cavernous  sur- 
faces, and  filled  with  Spiri/er  Archiad  and  Lepfitna  captrata 12 

White,  marly  fragmentary  limestone,  with  broken  concretions  15 


CoDcretiemary,  siliceous  limestone,  consisting  of  large,  spherical  concretions,  com- 
posed of  concentric  lamine,  forms  the  base  of  the  cliffs 


Beds  of  the  same  lithological  structure  as.  those  previously  mentioned,  viz. 
yellow,  sandy,  magnesian  limestones  and  marls,  extend  to  Donkof,  a little  to  the 
north  of  which,  we  place  the  upper  limit  of  the  Devonian  system,  in  this  parallel. 

The  peculiar  type  of  the  system  which  has  just  been  described,  being  so  very 
calcareous  and  so  equably  bedded,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  highly  charged 
with  the  remains  of  fossils,  than  the  red  and  green  marls,  impure  limestone  and 
red  sand,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Moscow  basin  (see  Map  and  section  below 
it).  Organic  remains  are,  it  is  true,  much  more  abundant  in  some  parts  than 
others.  Thus,  as  above  stated,  the  strata  which  have  afforded  us  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  species  of  shells  are  the  flag-like  limestones  near  Voroneje.  These  are 
probably  among  the  inferior  beds  of  the  central  region  ; and  we  form  this  opinion, 
not  simply  because  Voroneje  is  situated  at  a lower  level  than  Orel,  a point  of 
some  little  value  in  a country  where  the  strata  are  so  nearly  horizontal,  but  chiefly 
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from  zoological  evidences  ; for  the  j)revalent  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
lowest  Devonian  rocks  of  other  countries  *.  These  beds  may  be  strictly  com- 
pared with  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Doulonnais,  there  being  at  least  twelve 
species  of  characteristic  shells  common  to  the  Russian  and  French  localities,  as 
will  be  detailed  in  the  sequel.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  the  sections  of 
the  Upper  Don*  have  afforded  about  thirty  species  of  true  Devonian  fossils, 
i.e.of  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous 
types. 

Our  last  survey  of  Russia  has,  indeed,  impressed  us  forcibly  with  the  value  of 
possessing  a correct  knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  this  system.  Unacquainted 
with  them,  and  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  scries,  the  best  field-geolo- 
gist might  have  been  misled  in  making  out  the  true  succession,  in  the  little- 
disturbed  and  undulating  region  of  Central  Russia ; for  in  proceeding  from  tbe 
Valdai  Hills  on  the  north  he  quits  a Devonian  zone,  with  a true  “ Old  Red  ” 
type,  dipping  under  the  Carbonilerous  rocks  of  Moscow,  and  having  passed 
through  the  latter,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  in  a yellow-coloured  region,  entirely 
dissimilar  in  structure  to  what  he  has  seen  in  any  of  the  northern  governments. 
Hence  he  might  naturally  conclude — the  order  of  superposition  being  difficult  to 
trace,  and  the  level  of  the  country  being  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Moscow 
— that  he  had  reached  a horizon  supenor  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  which, 
from  its  aspect,  might  be  the  Zechsteiu  or  magnesian  limestone  : and  yet  this  very 
zone  is  the  true  equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  system,  which,  loaded  with  its  cha- 
racteristic fossils,  rises  out  in  a dome  or  broad-backed  elevation  to  form  the  central 
watersheds  of  the  empire. 

General  view  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Devonian  Rocks  of  Russia. — Having 
shown  that  the  widely  spread  deposits  (No.  3 of  the  Map,  and  coloured  dull  red) 
are  the  true  etjuivaleiits  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Western  Europe,  their  founda- 
tion being  based  upon  Silurian  strata  and  their  upper  beds  covered  by  carboniferous 
formations,  we  now  offer  a few  general  remarks  upon  their  organic  remains.  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  age  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  has  learnt  by  the  perusal  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  in  its  Russian  development,  the  system  contains  an  union  of 

' See  Murchison  on  the  Devonian  strata  of  the  Boulonnais,  Bulletin  de  la  Socidtd  Gdol.  de  France, 
vol.  xi.  p.  229. 

• Sec  description  of  the  Organic  Kemains  in  the  Third  Part. 
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paleontological  evidences  of  its  age,  which  are  not  so  clearly  exhibited  in  any  other 
country.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles,  for  example,  which  is  charged 
with  peculiar  ichthyolites,  several  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  as  also 
common  to  our  Russian  deposits,  has  never  yet  afforded  a single  species  of  the 
Mollusca  so  prevalent  in  the  slaty  Umestones  and  schists  of  Devonshire,  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  same  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  Devonshire,  the  Bou- 
lonnais,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  these  Mollusca  abound, 
contain  none  of  the  Scottish  ichthyolites.  In  one  part  of  Belgium  and  in  the  Eifel 
only,  have  one  or  two  fossil  fishes  been  found,  associated  with  the  other  members  of 
that  fauna.  The  examination  of  Russia  has,  therefore,  not  only  enabled  us  to 
trace  these  deposits  over  an  enormous  area,  but  also  entirely  dispelled  any  doubts 
which  might  have  existed  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland  with  those  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent  with  which  it  had 
been  compared  It  has,  in  short,  offered  numberless  proofs,  that  the  ichthyolites 
and  mollusks,  which  in  Western  Europe  are  separately  peculiar  to  smaller  detached 
basins,  were  here  cohabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  same  great  sea.  If  our  re- 
searches in  Russia  had  led  to  no  other  result,  they  would,  we  conceive,  have  well 
repaid  our  labours. 

The  fauna  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  is,  indeed,  most  remarkable  in 
presenting  to  us  a number  of  forms  of  each  great  class  of  animals,  which  are  posi- 
tively identical  with  species  hitherto  known  only  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in 
Western  Europe.  Thus,  among  the  Mollusca,  these  rocks  contain  many  species 
of  shells  which  are  undistinguishable  from  published  Devonian  species.  The  most 
characteristic  of  these  have  been  already  cited  in  the  previous  pages,  or  are  men- 
tioned in  the  tabular  view  attached  to  the  Map,  and  the  remainder  will  be  enume- 
rated, and  the  whole  described  in  the  concluding  or  Third  Part  of  this  work. 

We  may,  however,  enumerate  two  or  three  general  results  of  our  inquiry.  The 
genus  Serpula,  for  example,  no  trace  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Silurian 
rocks,  here  makes  its  first  appearance.  The  Orthoceratites  with  annular  siphons, 
and  of  which  the  0.  cochleatum  is  the  type,  arc  pccuUar  to  this  system.  Among 
other  important  distinctions  between  this  group  and  that  which  lies  beneath  it,  are 
the  appearance,  for  the  first  time  in  ascending  order,  of  Spirifers  with  simple  plaits, 
and  the  great  profusion  of  Terebratulae  ; the  last-mentioned  genus  being  very  rare 

‘ Sec  OcoL  Tran*.,  eol.  v.  p.  033,  vol.  vi.  p.  221.  Sedgwick  and  .Murchison. 
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in  the  Silurian  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  Trilobites,  which  are  so  profusely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Baltic  governments,  are  of  very  unusual  occur- 
rence in  the  Devonian  strata. 

But  the  greatest  distinction  of  all,  between  these  Devonian  beds  and  those  on 
which  they  repose,  is  the  profusion  of  ichthyolites,  none  of  which  are  found  in  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  system  of  Russia'. 

In  Polj'pifers,  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  northern  and  central  districts  are  not 
rich,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  sandy,  marly  and  llag-like  nature  of  the  strata ; 
but  on  travelling  to  the  confines  of  Asia,  we  find  that  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  having  the  subcrystalline,  slaty  and  calcareous  facies  of  the 
rocks  of  Devonshire,  are  like  them  loaded  with  corals.  Nay  more,  these  polypifers 
are  associated  with  several  species  of  mollusks  identical  with  those  of  the  British 
Isles,  whilst  the  agreement  between  these  very  distant  synchronous  deposits  is  still 
further  maintained  by  the  negative  feature  common  to  both,  of  the  absence  of 
ichthyolites. 

The  connexion  between  the  character  of  the  fossils  and  the  nature  of  the  matrix 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  is,  indeed,  more  pointedly  brought  before  the  observer 
who  ranges  over  the  boundless  tracts  of  Russia,  than  in  any  other  country  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  examine.  In  Courland,  Livonia,  and  the  Baltic  governments, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  central  region  to  which  the  system  extends,  thin  beds  of 
finely  laminated  limestone  alternate  with  and  are  subordinate  to  great  masses  of 
sand,  marl  and  flagstone ; and  whilst  in  the  thin  limestones  mollusks  prevail,  occa- 
sionally mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  fishes,  the  latter  are  often  found  exclusively 
in  marly  and  sandy  beds. 

Now  in  tracing  these  rocks  from  the  Baltic  provinces  on  the  south-west,  towards 
Archangel  on  the  north-east,  the  limestones  (as  stated  p.  48)  gradually  thin  out, 
and  the  system  (as  in  the  government  of  Olonetz)  being  represented  by  sand,  clay, 
and  sandstone,  we  there  lose  the  Mollusca,  and  find  that  the  rocks  having  the 
essential  characters  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  are,  like  that  deposit, 
inhabited  by  fishes  only  ! A remarkable  phsenomenon,  in  showing  an  accordance 

' In  Great  Britain,  where  the  Silurian  syetem  is  so  copiously  develo]>e<l.  no  ichthyolites  have  been 
discovered  by  the  authors  beneatli  its  uppermost  member — the  Ludlow  rocks  • but  very  recently  palates 
of  a fish  have  been  discovered  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Brodie,  near  Dursley  Cross.  May  Hill.  Gloucestershire, 
in  strata  which  are  referred  to  the  Wcnlock  limestone.  It  is  possible  that  ere  long  some  trace  of  ichthy- 
olites may  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia. 
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between  the  lithological  and  zoological  contents  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the 
most  distant  countries. 

Again,  in  passing  from  the  Baltic  governments  into  the  central  country  of  Orel 
and  Voroneje,  we  perceive,  that  with  the  change  in  lithological  features  which  has 
been  described  (viz.  red  sands,  marls  and  calcareous  flags  prevailing  in  the  for- 
mer, and  yellow  magnesian  limestones  and  marls  in  the  latter),  a corresponding 
change  occurs  in  the  relative  proportion  of  mollusks  and  fishes.  In  the  one.  the 
ichthyolites  predominate  in  number  of  genera  and  in  the  profusion  of  species  ; and 
in  the  other,  whole  bands  are  loaded  with  characteristic  mollusks,  the  remains  of 
fishes  being  more  rarely  found  among  them. 

These  facts  concerning  the  relative  distribution  of  different  classes  of  the  sub- 
marine fauna  of  an  ancient  period,  the  earliest  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  which 
Vertebrata  have  yet  been  discovered,  present  strong  analogies  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  present  seas  are  inhabited.  The  great  receptacles 
of  fishes  are  often,  if  we  mistake  not,  deep  sandy  bottoms,  in  which  comparatively 
few  shelly  creatures  exist,  whilst  the  latter  are  prone  to  congregate  in  multitudes 
towards  the  shores,  where  calcareous  springs  and  other  favouring  circumstances 
attract  them. 

Abandoning,  fur  the  present,  these  general  zoological  analogies,  we  might  now 
proceed  to  cite  the  language  of  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor  Owen,  who  have 
each  contributed  to  this  work,  by  developing  the  character  of  the  ichthyolites  of 
the  Devonian  system  of  Russia  ; but  we  refer  to  their  own  words,  as  given  in  the 
Third  Part  of  the  volume.  We  must,  however,  anticipate  their  remarks  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  our  general  conclusions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  such  of  those 
fossil  fishes  as  were  discovered  by  M.  Pander  and  Professor  Asmus  ; and  we  know 
that  these  authors  were  about  to  publish  works  descriptive  of  the  Russian  ichthy- 
olites of  their  respective  neighbourhoods  (Riga  and  Dorpat).  Not  doubting  the 
ability  with  which  they  will  describe  such  remains,  we  had  too  many  obvious  and 
pressing  reasons  to  refer  all  our  specimens  to  Professor  Agassiz.  Our  great  object 
is  distinctly  to  place  in  parallel,  the  palmozoic  types  of  Russia  with  those  of  the 
eountries  with  w’hich  we  are  acquainted,  through  our  own  labours  in  the  field,  and 
the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  good  naturalists.  Among  the  latter, 
it  is  well  known  that  Professor  Agassiz  has,  from  the  commencement  of  our  pal<e- 
ozoic  researches,  taken  the  lead  in  describing  ichthyolites.  With  his  powerful 
mind,  and  by  having  at  his  disposal  the  remains  of  fossil  fishes  from  many 
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regions,  he  has  been  enabled  to  institute  general  comparisons,  and  to  trace  their 
resemblances  and  differences  in  various  formations,  over  all  those  parts  of  Europe 
which  geologists  have  explored.  No  naturalist,  however  accomplished,  who  is 
aciiuainted  with  one  group  of  ichthyolites  only,  could  afford  us  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  stood  in  need.  To  M.  Agassiz,  then,  we  referred  all  those  remains 
of  6shes  with  which  our  explorations  in  Russia  had  furnished  us,  being  assured 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  clear  away  the  great  difficulties  in  which  the  study  of 
the  fragments  of  ichthyolites  is  involved.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  name, 
which  the  Russian  naturalists  above  alluded  to  might  be  about  to  give  to  the  fossil 
fishes  of  their  own  country,  we  trust  that  the  nomenclature  of  Agassiz  will  be 
adopted  by  them,  as  forming  part  of  a great  scheme  of  ichthyolitic  classification, 
which  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  physical  phenomena  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  mineral  masses  as  determined  by  geologists. 

Professor  Agassiz  acquaints  us,  that  of  the  specimens  which  we  referred  to 
him  there  are  certainly  eight,  and  probably  ten  species,  which  are  common  to 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  the  Russian  strata.  “ So  complete,” 
says  he,  “ is  this  identity,  that  the  specimens  of  the  two  countries  resemble  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  being  confounded,  often  appearing  to  he  the  very  casts 
of  each  other.  It  is  rare  (he  add.s)  to  find  so  i>erfect  a resemblance  occurring 
among  specimens  in  the  very  same  locality,  and  there  cannot  therefore  exist  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  geological  horizon  to  which  these  fossils  belong.”  The 
species  which  are  thus  identical  are,  the  GlgptoHeus  favosus,  Ag.,  Chelonichthys 
Asmueti,  Ag.  (the  name  given  to  the  strange  monster  mentioned  p.  53),  Diplo- 
pterus  macrocephalus,  Ag.,  Holoptychim  Xobilissimus  (Ag.  Sil.  Syst.),  Dendrodus 
strigatue,  Owen,  Lamnodtis  biporentus,  Ag.  {Dendrodus  biporcatus,  Owen),  Cricodus 
incuTvus,  Ag.  {Dendrodus  incurrus,  Owen) ; whilst  two  other  species,  Glyptosteus 
retkulatus,  Ag.,  and  Chelonichthys  minor,  Ag.,  are  presumed  to  be  the  same  as 
fragments  which  M.  Agassiz  possesses  from  the  north  of  Scotland. 

With  this  striking  coincidence,  there  arc,  however,  great  distinctions  between 
the  group  of  Russian  ichthyolites  of  this  deposit,  when  view’ed  as  a whole,  and 
that  of  the  British  Isles,  for,  as  Agassiz  well  remarks,  some  of  the  forms  most 
characteristic  of  the  system  in  Scotland  have  no  analogues  even  in  Russia.  Such 
are  the  Acanthodians,  which  division  comprehends  the  genera  Acanthodes, 
Diplacanthus,  Cheiraeanthus  and  Cheirolepis,  and  the  genera  Pterichthys  and  Cepha- 
laspis  of  the  group  of  Coccosleini  of  that  author.  Nor  has  the  very'  common 
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Scottish  genus,  the  Coccosteus,  yet  been  found  in  Russia  ; for  although,  when  upon 
the  spot,  we  were  disposed  to  consider  certain  mammillatcd  scales  and  bones  as 
belonging  to  that  genus  (see  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  401),  we  now 
learn  from  the  great  ichthyologist,  that  it  is  not  present,  though  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  allied  genera  Glyptosteus  and  Chdonichthys.  And  here  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect,  that  some  of  the  more  perfect  specimens  which  we  brought  from  Russia 
have  enabled  M.  Agassiz  to  describe,  for  the  first  time,  the  less  well-preserved  frag- 
ments of  bone  which  he  formerly  procured  from  Scotland,  but  which  he  had  put 
aside  as  doubtful  forms.  All  these  Ganoid  types,  as  well  as  the  very  peculiar 
Russian  genus  Placosteus,  Ag.,  and  other  Placoid  fishes  of  the  genera  Ctenoptychius 
and  Ctenacanthus,  will  be  described  in  their  appropriate  place,  accompanied  by  some 
ingenious  observations  of  the  author,  on  the  analogies  which  a comjiarison  of  the 
contents  of  the  Russian  and  Scottish  deposits  has  enabled  him  to  draw,  between  the 
conditions  of  that  ancient  epoch,  and  the  existing  distribution  of  fishes  in  the  dif- 
ferent seas  of  Europe  (see  Part  III.). 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject,  without  alluding  to  the  great  light  which 
is  thrown  upon  ancient  nature,  by  tlie  application  of  the  microscope  to  fossil  teeth 
and  bones.  To  Professor  Owen  geologists  are  most  indebted  for  the  new  employ- 
ment of  this  valuable  power.  First  testing  its  importance  in  distinguishing  Mam- 
malia and  Saurians,  he  also  applied  it  to  certain  teeth  of  fishes  brought  to  him 
from  Scotland,  and  discovering  in  them  a dcndridic  disposition  of  the  vascular 
canals,  he  named  the  genus  Dendrodus.  Now,  on  submitting  to  Professor  Owen 
some  teeth  of  similar  outline  and  appearance  from  Riga  in  Russia,  he  detected  by 
the  same  process,  that  they  were  absolutely  identical  with  those  from  Scotland, 
which  he  had  named  Dendrodus  striijatus  as  the  type,  with  D.  hasiatus,  D.  bipor- 
catus  and  D.  incurvus  as  subordinate  species.  In  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
organic  remains,  this  point  will  be  illustrated  by  Professor  Owen  himself. 

But  the  value  of  this  application  of  the  microscope  does  not  stop  here,  for  whilst 
we  write.  Professor  Agassiz  acquaints  us,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  weapons 
which  Professor  Owen  had  so  skilfully  wielded,  he  has  commenced  a series  of  re- 
searches, not  only  into  the  teeth,  but  also  into  the  structure  of  all  the  hard,  enamelled 
bones  of  the  Russian  fossil  fishes,  and  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  show  the  same 
distinction  in  the  other  bones  of  the  different  genera  of  this  class,  which  Professor 
Owen  has  successfully  established  in  relation  to  the  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of 
animals.  He  has,  indeed,  already  forwarded  to  us  a diagram  which  shows  in  three 
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small  sections,  the  distinctive  ostcological  characters  of  the  remarkable  genera 
Gli/ptosteus,  Chelonichthys  and  Psammolepis'. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  present  subject, 
than  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  are  of  very 
dissimilar  lithological  structure  in  different  tracts  of  this  vast  empire.  In  one 
tract  they  are  composed  of  red  and  green  flags  and  marls,  in  another  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  in  a third  of  magnesian  limestones  and  marls  of  light  and  yellow 
colours ; whilst  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  them, 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  black  and  calcareous  slaty  masses.  Looking,  there- 
fore, to  these  facts,  and  having  further  ascertained  that  the  ichthyolites  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  the  Devonian  mollusks  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  are  here  intimately  associated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to 
the  word  “ Devonian,”  and  in  urging  geologists  to  follow  our  example.  That  term, 
we  repeat,  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  from  the  employment 
of  the  name  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  inapplicable  to  great  tracts  of  Europe  where 
the  system  prevailed,  but  where  its  existence  had  been  unnoticed,  because  it  con- 
tained no  traces  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  offered  strong 
reasons  for  the  use  of  the  new  term  in  Russia,  by  pointing  out  that  great  portions 
of  the  deposits  of  this  age,  which  are  there  neither  red  nor  sandy,  contain  those 
forms  of  extinct  life  which  have  been  pubhshed  and  adopted  as  Devonian  types. 

> This  drawiag  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  above-named  iebthyolitee,  and  sketches  of  the  external 
form  of  all  the  characteristic  Russian  species,  aill  be  given  in  the  'Fhird  Part  of  this  work. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  SYS'FEM. 


Cnrboniferous  Syitem  of  Northern  and  Central  Russia  the  equivalent  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone  of  Great  Britain. — Divided  into  three  Fossiliferous  Zones. — Lower  Zone 
with  seams  of  Coat  in  Sand  and  Shale  described  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Extension 
of  Limestone  to  Vitegra. — White  Limestone  of  Archangel. — Great  Central  Basin  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone. — Lower  Southern  edge  of,  near  Kaluga,  Tula,  Sfc. — White 
Limestone  of  Moscow. — -Extension  of  this  central  mass  along  the  river  Oka  to 
Kasimof  and  Jelatma. — Upper  or  Pusulina  Limestone  at  Kovrof  and  near  Samara 
on  the  Lower  Volga. 


E have  now  to  treat  of  a gystem  equally  vast  in  horizontal  extension  with  that 
which  has  been  just  described,  and  infinitely  more  important  in  mineral  contents. 
In  the  older  palsozoic  rocks  of  Russia  we  met  with  no  signs  of  terrestrial  fossil 
vegetables,  still  less  with  any  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  we  no  sooner 
ascended  to  the  horizon  of  the  strata  under  consideration,  than  coal  beds  occur, 
and  we  were  surrounded  by  organic  remains  which  characterize  the  great  Carboni- 
ferous epoch. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  enormous  area  over  which  this  system  extends  (see 
letter  c upon  the  Map),  the  subsoil,  whether  in  the  northern  or  central  govern- 
ments, or  in  the  southern  steppes,  consists  of  limestones,  with  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale  and  marl,  which  are  the  undoubted  equivalents  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 
or  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  group  of  English  geologists.  The  upper 
member  of  this  system,  which  is  so  copiously  developed  in  Western  Europe  under 
the  names  of  coal-measures  and  " terrain  houiller”,  has  not,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  any  decided  representative  in  Russia,  where  the  rocks  of  this  epoch  are 
analogous  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Ireland,  which,  though  very  largely 
developed,  contain  no  representative  of  the  upper  and  productive  coal-fields  of 
Great  Britain'. 

1 See  Oriffith*8  Qeolo^cal  Map  of  Ireland. 
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In  sketching  the  features  of  this  great  expanse  of  calcareous  matter,  we  shall  follow 
the  same  course  as  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  resuming  the  account, 
in  the  ascending  order,  from  the  strata  of  the  preceding  system,  with  which  the 
beds  under  consideration  are  in  contact.  We  first,  therefore,  describe  the  lower 
members  on  the  Msta  and  the  Priutchka,  and  then  follow  them  in  their  extension 
to  the  north-east,  south-west,  and  south-east.  The  description  of  the  southern 
carboniferous  tract,  so  irai>ortant  from  its  mineral  contents,  will  occupy  the  next 
chapter. 

In  our  last  year’s  survey  we  were  led  to  divide  the  chief  calcareous  mass  of  this 
system  into  three  subformations,  each  typified  by  characteristic  fossils.  When, 
however,  fully  developed  (as  on  the  western  Hank  of  the  Ural  Mountains),  the 
limestones  are  surmounted  by  a peculiar  group  charged  with  Goniatites,  and  made 
up  of  grits,  flagstones  and  conglomerates  (see  Tabular  view  and  Chapter  VII.). 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  called  to  the  lower  or  great  calcareous 
masses  only ; and  these,  constituting  the  whole  Carboniferous  system  of  northern, 
central  and  southern  Russia,  consist  in  ascending  order  of — 

1 . Lower  limestone,  w'ith  Productus  giyantem  ; for  the  most  part  dark  grey  and 
bituminous,  and  which  is  associated  with  sands  and  a little  coal. 

2.  Middle  or  white  Moscow  limestone,  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis  {Choriitites, 
Fisch.).  This  portion  is  void  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  northern  or  central 
governments,  but  in  the  southern  steppes  contains  coal  of  good  quality. 

3.  Upper  limestone,  with  Fusulina  cylindrica  (Fisch.),  without  coal  in  the  north 
or  upon  the  Volga,  but  in  the  south  containing  a little. 

Lower  Limestone,  S^c.  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Tlie  lower  limestone  may  here  be 
detected  at  many  places  along  the  southern  and  eastern  edge  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
which  it  immediately  sunnounts.  Its  bottom  beds  consist  of  sand  and  shale, 
which,  however  slight  may  be  their  commercial  value  in  any  tract  yet  explored,  are 
unquestionably  of  the  same  age,  and  occupy  the  same  geological  position  as  the 
productive  British  coal-field,  which  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  rises  out  from 
beneath  the  great  mass  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Northumberland'. 

In  the  natural  sections  of  the  Msta  and  its  tributary  the  Priutchka  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  lowest  carboniferous  beds,  or  those  immediately  above 

* See  Transactious  of  the  Nat.  Hi»t,  Soe.  of  Newcaptlc-on-Tyne,  vol.  i. ; in  which  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  N.  Wood,  Mr.  Winch,  and  particularly  a paper  by  Mr.  Witham,  showr  the  position  of  this  coal- 
field. Having  revisited  the  coast  near  Berwick  since  our  return  from  Russia,  we  must  say,  that  this  coal- 
field, BO  very  low  in  the  series,  is  worthy  of  being  described  in  greater  detail. 
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the  red  and  green  Devonian  marls,  &c.  before  described  (p.  46),  are  seen  to  consist 
of  the  following  ascending  order : — 

g.  Sands:  generally  incoherent,  of  Ught 
yellowish  colour,  occasionally  passing  into 
sandstone,  with  pyritized  plants,  chiefly 
Stigmaria  Jieoides,  &c.  On  theMsta,  these 
sands  are  not  less  than  thirty  feet  thick, 
while  on  the  Priutchka  they  do  not  exceed 
six  feet. 

h.  Bituminous  schists,  uith  Coal.  On  the 
Msta  the  coal  is  so  thin  and  poor  as  hardly 
to  merit  that  name  ; on  the  Priutchka,  however,  the  bituminous  schists  having  a 
total  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  are  characterized,  in  their  upper  portion,  by  four 
beds  (j)  of  impure,  imperfectly  consolidated,  pyritous  coal,  which  is  partially  ex- 
tracted in  horizontal  galleries.  The  uppermost  bed  is  ten  inches,  the  lowest  five 
thick.  Some  of  the  tertiary  lignites  of  Germany  and  France  are  superior  in  qua- 
quality  to  this  material,  which  has  been  even  named  by  Colonel  Uelmersen  "Mor 
kohl,”  but  it  may  prove  serviceable  when  the  great  rail-road  to  Moscow  is  com- 
pleted. 

Red,  white,  and  green  argillaceous  marls  (j)  surmounted  by  whitish  sands  with  red 
bands  (k),  and  mottled  marls  (t).  The  last-mentioned  support  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone.  On  the  Priutchka  these  sands  and  marls  occupy  a 
thickness  of  about  seventy  feet. 

m.  Lower  Limestone  of  both  dark  grey  and  purplish  colours  and  compact  struc- 
ture, divided  into  several  beds  which  vary  in  diflerent  localities  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  feet  each  in  thickness.  The  way-boards  between  these  strata  are  often 
dark-coloured  schists,  more  or  less  bituminous,  as  well  as  the  limestones.  The 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  lower  bed  of  limestone  (m)  are  the  large  Productus  gi- 
ganteus  [hemisphericus.  Sow.)  or  P.  variabilis  of  Russian  authors,  P.  punctatus  (Sow.) , 
P.  antiquatus  (Sow.),  and  the  large  coral  Chatetes  radians  (Fischer),  with  Encri- 
nites.  The  shells  are,  it  is  well  known,  common  to  the  mountain  limestone  of 
England,  and  the  coral,  Chatetes  radians,  is  found  in  the  same  rock,  both  near 
Bristol,  where  Mr.  Lonsdale  discovered  it,  and  in  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, where  we  have  recently  collected  it. 

n.  fVhite  Limestone. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  band  of  limestone  can  be  con- 
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sidered  to  represent  the  same  member  of  the  series  as  the  white  limestone  here- 
after to  be  described,  which  is  so  abundant  near  Moscow  and  to  the  south  of  tliat 
city,  for  we  did  not  detect  its  characteristic  fossil,  the  Spirifer  Mosquensis  (Fisch.), 
in  the  Valdai  Hills.  Tliis  upper  limestone  of  the  Priutchka  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
thick)  is  milk-white,  resembling  the  finest  varieties  of  “ calcaire  grossier,”  and  con- 
tains Bellerophon  clathratus  (D'Orb.) , Cirrus  rolunilalus  (Sow.),  = Euomphalus  Dio- 
tiysii  (Goldf.),  Pecten  A’ba’ (Eichw.),  Orthis  arachnoides  (Phill.),  Productus  strialus' 
{Mytilus,  Fisch.),  P.  scabricutus  (Sow.),  Nautilus  tuberculatus  (Phill.),  Orthoceras 
annulatum  (Sow.),  Cidarites  Deucationis  and  Pyrula  montkola  (Eichw.),  with  corals, 
including  Lilkostrotiou  fioriforme,  Fenestella,  &c. 

Maynesian  Limestone. — Without  pretending  to  assert  that  the  mineral  succession 
which  we  observed  in  the  sides  of  the  brooks  above  the  Priutchka,  particularly  on 
the  rivulet  Stolobna,  is  to  be  taken  a.s  the  type  of  the  strata  in  other  places,  we  may 
state,  that  upon  the  left  bank  of  that  brook,  the  cliffs  (fifty  feet  high)  exhibit  a 
series  of  very  varied  beds  inclined  at  35®  to  -40°,  and  including  yellowish,  sandy, 
doloinitic  limestones,  sometimes  very  earthy  and  impure,  and  some  remarkable 
bands  of  flint,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

12. 


ASTEKDIN'O  aKRIES. 

4.  StroBK-b«iMed,  dtirh  (xifpliiii  limeMoar,  dwtoeaml  akm*  tke  coonw  of  Stiiily,  mUMhmftHa. — e.  Soft  wfaite  InncMaiur.— 

4.  Rett  Mid  feUa*iali»ffnUM«<nu  nBda.—e.  Red  cIbt,  ochnuiu  MndMiiiir.  Ac.— /.  UTeyiali  «lule  Umea(<i«e.— TIitai'hediM  ditto.— A.  Buoeiminat 
Mfaat. — i.  VeUonbih,  Mfldy,  tBBfrnewui  lineetune.— >.  Coiine*  ai  dM-liedd«l  tUnt,  Mhonlmate  to  Madr  nMifiie«M  liswwtwne. — k.  Yelkne  ma^tieauu 
liBDNtonr.— <.  Uym  repetuctl  in  Ivo  couiMM— M.  Orvywb  enrhaU*  UBMutanie.— «,  •,  Ac.,  »lnrh  are  not  fully  dnwn  in  ibe  woodml.  Trpee- 

•nit  ia  MccndiBfc  ofiW  4 coone  of  dinl.  yrey  Uun-hrdded  InBeumie.  with  KreeniAl)  nurUtoae,  nhite  ulieaou*  Riaty  bawl,  dull  itremMi.  rarthy.  impuie 
iimettonr.  and  yeOonitlk,  wady.  aufiMsuta  Umntune.  puiny  upruanb  intu  other  bed*  of  iinpuM  Mody  ItnMatooe.  The  i»  coveted  by  local  de> 
iritua  and  aortbern  bWb*  (yi). 

Besides  displaying  both  magnesian  and  white  limestone  so  common  in  the  Car- 
boniferous system  of  Russia,  this  section  is  instructive  in  exposing  certain  bands  of 
siliceous  matter,  which,  from  the  durability  of  their  fragments,  when  broken  up, 
are  permanent  features  in  the  detritus  of  Russia,  just  like  the  chalk  flints  of 

' I'hls  shell,  80  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the  most  distant  cuuutricft,  ia  known 
under  several  synooyma.  It  waa  first  named  and  figured  by  Fischer  yfyliliu  strialui,  and,  believing  with 
M.  de  Bucb  that  it  is  a true  Productus.  wc  have  retained  the  earliest  specific  name.  It  is  the  Pinna 
injtaia  (Phill.),  Produvttts  iimtt/ormis  (V.  Buch),  and  the  I^pt<rna  anomala  (Sow.).  Vet,  with  tliese  dif- 
ferent names,  the  shell  ia  identically  the  same  from  Britain  to  Siberia. 
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Western  Europe,  which  they  much  more  resemble  than  any  varieties  of  the  chert 
of  the  mountain  limestone. 

In  treating  of  the  Silurian  strata  near  St.  Petersburgh,  we  have  before  remarked 
that  it  was  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  only,  and  in  ravines  of  the  hilly  district,  that 
small  local  dislocations  were  observable,  and  so  is  it  in  the  Valdai  Ilills,  where, 
although  the  gorges  for  the  most  part  show  beds  jjerfectly  horizontal  (as  in  the 
woodcut,  p.  71.),  they  also  exhibit  local  disruptions,  as  on  the  Stolobna  rivulet. 

The  fossils  which  we  collected  at  this  place  arc  the  small  Trilobite  Olarion 
Eichwaldi  (Fisch.),  Orthoceratilcs  ornatus  {Amplexus  omaius,  Eichw.),  Gervillia 
laminosa  (Phill.),  Bellerophon  depressus  (Eichw.),  Aricula  Valdaica  (nob.),  Soleniya 
primirra  (Phill.),  Spirifer  glaber  (Sow.),  Productus  scabriculus  (Sow.),  P.  latiigimus 
(Sow.)  a small  variety,  Terebratula  hastata  (Phill.  var.),  Orthis  arachnoidea  (Phill.), 
with  Chatetes  radians,  Lllhostrolion,  and  other  corals,  several  of  which  occur  in 
England.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these  magnesian  beds,  the  fossils  present 
their  interior  casts  only,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  small  crystals  of 
dolomite'.  Tlicse  sections  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Msta  have  been  dwelt  upon, 
because  we  nowhere  else  saw  so  good  an  ascending  succession  from  the  Devonian 
beds,  through  the  overlying  coal-bearing  strata  and  the  lower  limestones. 

Extension  to  Vitegra.  White  Limestone  of  Archangel. — Before  we  trace  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  over  the  great  basin  of  Moscow,  in  which  its  central  member 
is  so  much  developed,  we  would  first  describe  its  range  to  the  north-east.  Ex- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Kolp  and  Suda,  between  Tichvin  on  the  north- 
we.st  and  Tcherepovetz  on  the  south-east,  its  northernmost  limits  range  by  Vitegra 
and  the  plateaus  north  of  the  Andoma.  Rising  to  the  surface  throughout  con- 
siderable flat  tracts  near  Kargapol,  it  is  continuous  across  the  Onega,  appears  in 
force  upon  the  Dwina  to  the  south  of  Kholmogor,  and  passing  that  river,  ex- 
tends by  the  north  of  the  Pinega  to  Mezene,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Samoiedes*.  The  southern  limits  of  this  limestone  may  be  indistinctly  traced  at 

> The  above  observation  applies  very  generally  to  all  the  crystalline  limestones,  largely  charged  with 
oiagncsia.  The  fossils  which  are  obtained  from  the  magnesian  vimety  of  Uic  Mountain  Limestone  at 
Breedon  Hill,  I.»cicester8hire,  such  as  Productus,  Orthis,  and  Spirifer,  the  latter  having  the  spiral  brachia 
beautifully  preserved,  occur  only  in  the  state  of  casts,  having  tlicir  surfaces  coated  with  regular  dolomitic 
crystals.  The  fossils  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Humblcton  Hill,  near  Sunderland,  are  also  found 
in  the  some  state. 

* Our  knowledge  of  the  extreme  points  to  which  this  limestone  extends  on  the  north-east,  beyond 
Mezene,  ns  represented  in  the  Map,  has  been  very  recently  obtained  by  one  of  us  (Count  Keyserling)  from 
the  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller  M.  Rupreebt. — Dec.  1S42. 
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intervals  beneath  the  drift  to  mark  its  general  direction,  in  a line  passing  between 
tlie  lake  Uielo-Ozero  and  the  town  of  Kirilof,  a few  miles  only  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  near  Suskaya. 

On  the  Andoma  near  Vitegra  the  lower  or  hard  grey  beds  cover  the  same 
yellow  sandstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  and  contain  the  same  fossils  as  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  viz.  the  Productus  striatus  and  the  Chittetea  radians  (Fischer).  In 
the  calcareous  woodland  plateau  of  that  district,  the  white  limestone  of  the  forma- 
tion assumes,  indeed,  a character  which  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
called  a coral  reef,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  Chatetea  radians  has  profusely 
contributed,  and  the  limestone,  in  some  places  as  white  as  chalk,  has  been  aggre- 
gated in  large  concretionary  masses,  with  cavities  occasionally  containing  caverns 
of  some  extent '. 

Other  beds  of  the  limestone  in  the  same  district  are  of  dingy  yellowish  colour. 
On  the  whole,  the  strata  represented  in  this  woodcut,  though  clearly  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  limestone,  are  not  so  dark-coloured  as  in  many  other  places. 

8 hit. 
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plwe  to  ■ fmt  HUM  od  grry  lioaMtotie  (e). 


From  all  that  we  could  see  of  the  limestone  in  its  course  to  the  north-east,  we 
believe,  indeed,  that  its  bituminous  and  dark-coloured  beds  gradually  thin  out  and 
disappear ; and  the  coral  reefs  with  Chmtetes  were  never  observed  by  us  to  the 
north-east  of  the  canal  Maria. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Vitegraski,  seven  versts  south  of  Vitegra,  the  lower 
limestones,  with  Chatetes  radians,  Harmndites  parallelus  {Yisch.) , and  other  fossils, 
are,  however,  much  expanded,  and  form  strong  cliffs,  in  which  purplish  and  greyish 
hard  bands  arc  associated  with  a dolomitic  variety.  Here  the  limestone  overlies 
the  usual  inferior  beds  of  black,  bituminous*  shale  and  incoherent  yellow  sand- 

' The  pure  white  eolour  of  thi»  limcntono  hiu  induced  some  indiridnaU  to  reduce  ^at  quantities  of  it 
to  powder,  and  when  kneaded  into  a paste,  it  i<  sold  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  the  churches 
and  other  buildings,  according  to  a custom  very  prevalent  in  Kussia. 

* The  bituminous  schist  in  parts  of  this  tract  might  almost  be  used  as  a black  pigment. 
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stone  with  coal-plants  ; the  latter  being  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley. 

/.  cubociiflennM  limotnac  (Mim- 

e.  Dokonlt^  limMtnrM). 

4.  RH  end  srera  twHUfd  ab*)#,  with 
tbin  tnuncB  uf  Uinestoae,  in  part* 
roervTtinMrj. 
r.  MmhU,  y*llir««4i. 

k.  BifuBiinmM  abate.  — tbc  rrorMenU*  4 

tire  at  tbe  eoal  uf  tbe  Valtlai  Hilt*. 
m.  Infcriceianda.with.Sfi^Mria^cvidee. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  section  consists  in  a variety  of  magnesian  limestone 
occurring  at  the  verj'  base  of  the  calcareous  group,  and  also  in  red  and  green 
mottled  shale  (d)  being  placed  between  the  limestone  and  the  inferior  yellow  sands 
(c).  In  the  last  respect,  however,  the  lithological  succession  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  that  seen  on  the  Stolobna,  in  the  Valdai  Hills. 

To  the  east  of  Vitegra,  in  the  flat  ground  between  that  place  and  the  Mgra,  the 
white  Umestone  prevails,  and  at  one  small  quarry  we  collected  many  fossils  in  beds 
of  a yellowish  and  white,  sandy  limestone,  pisolitic  in  some  parts,  and  having 
very  much  the  aspect  of  the  oolitic  tertiary  deposits  of  Lower  Styria'.  Here  the 
Nautilus  tuberculatus  (Sow.)  and  Spirifer  Mosquensis  (Fischer)  abounded,  with 
other  fossUs,  among  which  we  may  here  note  Cardium  elongatum  (Sow.),  Buccinum 
acutum  (Sow.),  with  the  Chatetes  radians  and  Lithostrotion  ftoriforme  (Martin),  and 
fragments  of  Terebratula,  Natica,  Turritella,  Avicula,  &c. 

Great  masses  of  the  limestone  occur  in  cUffs  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Vitegra, 
where  it  feeds  the  great  canal  Maria,  at  Dwytenskaya,  the  central  station  near  the 
crest  or  watershed  of  this  region  before  alluded  to  (p.  14).  Again  we  found  the 
Chttietes  radians  and  many  fossils,  including  Leptana  Hardrensis  (Phill.),  Cida- 
rites  Deucalionis  (Eichw.),  and  a new  species  of  Natica  which  we  have  named 
N.  Maria. 

As  our  observations  between  this  spot  and  the  Dwina  were  eonfined  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  high  road,  the  reader  will  not  expect,  particularly  in  a country  of  such 
monotonous  outline,  that  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  exact  order  of  each 
stratum.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  a large  region 
is  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  different  beds  of  which  are  exposed  on  the 
sides  of  the  road  which  makes  great  flexures  to  the  south-east  or  north-west. 

In  the  flat  traets  east  and  west  of  Cargopol,  the  w'hite  limestone  forms  the  sur- 
face, and  disintegrating  in  many  places  into  a fine  gravel,  is  dug  out  by  the 
* See  Trans.  Ocol.  Soc.  Lend.,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  (Sedgwick  and  Murchison). 
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peasants  to  form  the  roads,  which  in  consequence  are  there  excellent.  AtBraneva, 
the  first  station  beyond  Cargopol,  the  Spirtfer  Mosquensis  occurs  ; and  at  Volo- 
sofskaya  a section  exposes  hard  limestone,  subordinate  to  red  and  green  marls. 
These  are  covered  by  white  and  yellowish  sandy  limestones,  full  of  fossils,  in 
which  theAcicula  lmulatu=GervUlia  lunulata  (Phill.),  and  the  A’afica  Man<e  (nob.l, 
prevailed. 

At  this  locality,  where  the  road  makes  a bend  to  the  east  and  south,  or  towards 
the  overlying  deposits,  we  first  met  with  Fusulinte,  fossils  which  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  are  abundant  in  the  upper  calcareous  strata  only.  The  limestone,  often  the 
white  variety,  occupying  a low  ridge  betwxcn  Archangelskaya  and  Korishevo,  is 
even  seen  to  crop  out  and  form  ledges  for  some  distance,  a rare  plrdenomenon  in 
this  district,  and  it  reappears  at  intervals  as  far  as  Denislofskaya,  beyond  which  it 
is  obscured  by  the  drift  of  clay,  sand  and  boulders.  Wherever  the  calcareous 
rock  comes  near  the  surface,  the  vegetation  is  rich  in  papilionaceous  plants,  and 
the  larch  {Pinus  iMrix)  occurs  amid  the  common  northern  firs,  with  which  and 
the  birch-tree  this  region  is  so  much  covered.  At  Archangelskaya  we  collected 
Spirifer  glaber  (Sow.),  S.  Lamarckii  (Fisch.),  S.  incrassatus  (Terebratula,  Eichw.), 
O.  arachnoidea  (Phill.  var.),  Productua  scabricutua  and  anliqmtua,  Cardium  elonga- 
tum.  Sow.  {Pleurorhynchus,  Phill.),  Nalica  Maria  (nob.),  with  Cularmpora  incrua- 
tana  (Phill.)  and  Cidarifes  Deucalionia  (Eichw'.).  At  Denislofskaya  the  prevalent 
fossils  were  Productua  antiquatua,  Tercbratula  pugnua  (Sow.),  and  Euomphalua  pen- 
langulalua  (Sow.).  Beneath  the  hills,  of  1 .50  to  200  feet  in  altitude,  the  summits 
of  which  are  occupied  by  drifted  materials,  the  limestone  again  appears  in  a low 
ledge  along  the  edges  of  the  river  Dwina.  Between  Siiskaya  and  Rakolskaya,  on 
the  road  to  Archangel,  the  left  bank  of  this  magnificent  river  (which  even  here,  at 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,)  exhibits 
cliffs  of  limestone,  which  in  summer,  when  the  stream  is  low,  appear  at  heights  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  mounds  and  terraces  of  detritus. 

This  white-coloured  limestone  of  the  Dwina  is  rich  in  organic  remains,  and  con- 
tains many  of  the  species  already  mentioned  in  other  localities,  particularly  the 
Spirifer  Mosquenaia,  Leptana  Hnrdrcnaia,  and  two  species  of  Cidaris,  one  of  which 
is  the  Cidarites  Deucalionia.  The  other  fossils  are  Spirifer  rotundatua  (Sow.), 
S.  rhomboideua  (Phill.),  Productua  punctatua,  P.  antiquatua,  Euomphalua  calyx 
(Phill.),  Orthia  arachnoidea  (Phill.  var.),  with  a fish’s  tooth.  Beds  similar  to 
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those  upon  the  Dwina,  and  containing  some  of  the  same  shells,  with  the  corals 
Lithontrolion  fiorifonne  and  Ilarmodites  parallelus,  were  observed  by  us  to  extend 
for  a short  distance  up  the  river  Pinega.  The  lower  carboniferous  strata  are  ob- 
scured on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  we  would  recommend  those  who  follow 
us,  to  descend  the  river  Onega,  which  passes  through  a gorge,  about  seventy 
mUes  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and  where  a junction  of  the  limestone  and 
underlying  Devonian  rocks  is  said  to  be  exposed.  We  adhere,  however,  to  the 
belief  before  expressed,  that  the  bituminous  shale  and  sands  and  dark  limestones 
thin  out,  and  that  the  subforraations  of  the  system  arc  not  nearly  so  much  deve- 
loped in  their  north-eastern  range,  as  in  the  central  regions  of  Russia,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  return. 

Great  Central  Basin  of  Carboniferous  Limestone. — By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will 
be  seen,  that  from  the  Valdai  Hills  as  a centre,  the  carboniferous  limestone  extends 
not  only  to  the  north-east,  into  the  country  we  have  been  describing,  but  also 
by  Moscow,  and  far  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  that  city.  We  know  little  from 
personal  observation  of  the  western  side  of  this  great  mass,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  with  difficulty  defined,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  detritus  with  which  it 
is  covered.  On  the  east,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in  a tedious  course 
by  Tcherepovetz,  Ustiujna,  Mologa,  Rybinsk  and  Yaroslavl,  and  having  also  made 
traverses  across  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm,  &c.,  we  are  enabled  to  state, 
that  no  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  in  the  wide  area  coloured  red  (No.  4)  to 
the  east  of  the  Volga,  until  you  reach  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Confining  our  remarks  in  the  first  instance  to  the  lower  division,  we  may  state  that 
our  researches  along  the  southern  edges  of  the  Moscow  basin  aflbrded  us  precisely 
the  same  results  as  in  tlie  Valdai  Hills  upon  the  north.  In  the  zone  of  country 
extending  from  the  north  of  Lichvin,  on  the  west  by  Pcremishel  to  Tula,  the  lower- 
most carboniferous  strata,  which  succeed  to  the  Devonian  rocks,  consist  of  sand 
and  shale,  with  thin  coal-seams,  which  are  immediately  surmounted  by  a lime- 
stone with  Productus  giganteus. 

The  thickness  of  the  sand  and  sandstone  varies  in  different  places,  and  the  thin 
courses  of  coal  which  are  subordinate  to  them,  vary  considerably  in  quality  and 
thickness  in  different  localities.  Thus  at  Jel^niena,  north  of  Lichvin,  bands  of 
poor  coal  appear  in  a ravine  under  the  village,  subordinate  to  bituminous  schists, 
some  of  which,  like  many  similar  beds  in  England,  sound  like  wood  under  the 
hammer.  Incoherent  sands  surmount  the  black  mass,  and  sandy  layers  with  stems 
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of  Stigmaria  ficoidea  appear  at  intervals,  whilst  the  impure  and  slightly  consoli- 
dated coal  is  for  the  most  part  very  pyritous,  containing  both  sulphuret  of  iron 
minutely  disseminated,  and  small  geodes  of  crystallized  pyrites.  To  show  the 
slight  persistence  of  any  one  of  these  coal  seams,  we  may  state,  that  in  the  bold 
cliffs  of  the  Oka  at  Vornova,  opposite  Percmishl,  they  are  represented  (as  on 
the  Andoma,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  see  p.  74)  by  a band  of  bituminous, 
stiff,  black  clay.  This  woodcut  conveys  a clear  idea  of  the  order,  the  sands  and 
shale  being  covered  by  the  Productus  limestone. 

H. 

Northm  dnfl  utd  drtritiw. 

$•  *IVa>  bedded  sUceaui  liaMhXK- 

4-  Stfat»bfdd*d  Unwwtooe,  with  eoixmirw  of  ftlnt.  wmI 
csifiUimu  t^ra4mrim  UtummuM,  Otiki* 

aitb  •even]  «nk. 

S.  Su»dy  ahale  end  *u>da. 
t.  llmuuUKHta  U»rk  ctof . In  utber  pUcc*,  «wa/. 
t.  Wbln  tnnds. 


iMMMlntrtt  nt  limMoae- 


Near  Alexina  the  coaly  matter  in  the  same  strata  expands  so  as  to  form  layers 
subordinate  to  sands  and  shale.  The  thickness  and  relations  of  the  coal-seams 
vary  exceedingly  in  at  least,  forty  localities,  where  they  have  recently  been  ex- 
plored by  Colonel  Olivieri.  In  all  the  chief  points,  however,  he  has  invariablv 
observed  the  same  order  of  superposition  as  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  above 
diagram,  viz.  sands,  shale  and  coal,  surmounted  by  the  limestone  with  Produclua 
gigantfua.  Most  of  these  localities  have  been  marked  in  detail  by'  that  officer  on 
the  map  of  Schubert,  and  we  visited  some  of  them  with  him. 

Throughout  this  region,  as  in  the  V^aldai  Hills,  the  coal  is  very  pyritous,  impure, 
fragile  and  light,  and  seldom  equals  in  quality  the  best  lignites  of  the  Tertiary  age 
in  the  Alps  (Styria,  &c.).  We  would  account  for  the  bad  condition  of  this  carbo- 
naceous matter,  by  the  strata  in  which  it  ties  not  having  assumed  a lapidified  con- 
dition, or  having  never  undergone  consolidation.  The  sands,  in  fact,  are  often 
as  incoherent  as  the  dunes  of  a sea-shore,  the  shale  is  mere  blue  clay,  and  the  asso- 
ciated lignite  is  naturally  light  and  impure,  representing  the  first  and  second  stages 
only  in  the  chemical  change  which  plants  undergo  in  their  transition  into  coal. 
Some  seams,  however,  are  superior  in  quality  to  others,  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick,  and  presenting  a natural  outcrop  in  many  ravines,  the  coal  might  be  extracted 
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at  slight  cost.  It  may  therefore  doubtless  be  profitably  used  in  manufactories, 
and  subsequently  supply  steam-engines,  when  the  great  railroad  now  commenced 
shall  have  been  completed'.  The  chief,  indeed  the  only  fossil  plant  which  we  ob- 
served in  this  coaly  deposit,  is  the  Stigmaria  ficoides.  As  we  have  seen  it  both 
in  the  sands  and  shale  associated  with  the  coal,  its  position  in  Russia  did  not  seem 
to  us  to  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  a theory  which  has  recently  become  preva- 
lent in  England,  that  this  plant  was  a sort  of  gigantic  marsh  or  lagoon  creeper,  and 
that  all  coal  strata  in  which  it  was  found  were  formerly  jungles,  marshes  or  masses  of 
vegetation  which  subsided  upon  the  spots  of  their  growth.  Again,  the  facts  that  the 
underlying  Devonian  beds  are  charged  with  fishes  and  marine  shells,  and  that 
the  Stigmaria  sands  resting  on  them  are  surmounted  by  another  marine  hmestonc, 
prevent  our  hastily  applying  this  theory  to  the  Russian  coal  deposits.  We  shall 
revert  to  this  subject  in  our  description  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Donetz,  where  the 
evidences  still  more  decisively  prove  a marine  succession,  and  are  therefore  much 
opposed  to  such  a theory. 

Lower  Limestone  of  Tula  and  Kaluga. — This  limestone  affords  the  same  clear 
horizon-line  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  the  governments 
of  Tula  and  Kaluga,  as  it  does  in  the  Valdai  Hills  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Russia  ; being  very  generally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Productus  gigan- 
teus  (hemisptuericus,  Sowerby).  In  the  cliffs  opposite  Pcrcmishl  (see  woodcut  in 
opposite  page),  and  other  places  where  we  saw  it,  the  limestone  is  a hard  rock 
with  conchoidal  fracture,  of  grey,  whitish  and  bluish  colours,  and  is  divided  into 
beds  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  It  is  sometimes  siliceous,  and  contains  flattened 
concretions  and  obscure  laminae  of  flinty  chert  and  even  of  pure  flint.  At  Tarusa 
on  the  Oka  we  found  in  it  Productus  giganteus,  P.  latissimus,  P.  punctatus,  Euom- 
phalus  pentangulatus,  Solemya  primava  (Phill.),  Catenipora  (Harmodites  parallelus, 
Fisch.),  with  Pinna,  casts  of  Bellerophon,  Turbo  and  Natica,  and  stems  of  Stig- 
maria ficoides.  Again  on  the  river  Ocetre,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  the  Pro- 
ductus giganteus  occurs  and  is  there  associated  with  the  P.  striatus.  At  Alexina,  the 
limestone  overlying  the  coal  and  sands,  contains  the  Productus  giganteus  with  P.  lo- 
batus  (Sow.),  Orthis  (Spirifer)  resupinata  (Sow.),  and  O.  arachnoidea  (Phill.  affin.). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaluga  this  lower  limestone  expands  and  divides  itself 

' Two  thouiand  poode.  or  about  twenty-five  tone  of  thia  coal  were  sent  by  Colonel  Olivieri  for  trial  to 
Moscow  last  aummer,  but  some  of  the  localities  are  too  distant  from  water-carriage  to  render  such  supply 
economical. 
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into  two  or  three  courses,  alternating  with  thin  seams  of  shale  and  impure  coal. 
This  band  is  overlaid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scrpuchof,  as  in  the  Valdai  Hills, 
by  other  courses  of  grey  limestone,  sometimes  associated  with  shale,  which  near 
the  former  place  is  of  red  and  greenish  colours,  and  in  these  rocks  we  collected 
Orthia  resupinatn,  0.  arachnoiden,  Spiri/er  glaber  (Sow.),  and  S.  {Anomia)  trian- 
gularis (Mart.). 

irSite  Limestone  of  Moscow,  with  Spirifer  Mosguensis. — This  limestone  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  carboniferous  group,  in  which  it  occupies  a central 
place  and  has  an  enormous  extension.  It  ranges,  in  fact,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow,  to  the  south  of  Kolmogor  near  Archangel,  and  well  developed  at  many 
places  around  Moscow,  it  stretches  out  from  near  Serpuchof  along  the  course  of 
the  Oka  to  the  south-east  into  the  government  of  Kiaizan.  In  this  woodcut  we 
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offer  a general  view  of  the  relations  of  this  white  limestone  to  the  overlying  strata 
as  seen  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Moskva,  near  Miatclikova,  to  the  south  of 
Moscow.  When  examined  in  a single  quarry  and  in  tracts  where  the  strata 
of  all  ages  are  so  generally  horizontal,  the  overlying  Jurassic  beds  appear  to  be 
conformable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; hut  on  examining  the  country  it  is 
found,  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  rock  is  uneven,  rising  and  sinking  beneath  the 
superjacent  strata,  like  the  corroded  chalk  of  Western  Europe  beneath  the  Tertiary 
deposits. 

The  prevalent  characters  of  the  rock,  as  it  appears  in  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Moscow,  is  a white,  more  or  less  coarse-grained,  limestone,  or  “ calcaire 
grossier'.”  At  the  quarries  of  Miatchkova,  represented  in  part  of  the  above 

' All  the  limestone  coloured  light  yellow  on  the  map  of  the  eavirona  of  .Moscow,  • Oryctographic 
de  Moacou’,  1830-1837,  by  M.  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  is  of  the  carlKmiferous  age.  Guided  too  much 
by  lithological  characters.  M . Rschcr  referred  some  of  these  beds  to  the  coral  rag.  and  at  the  time  of  his 
publication  considered  them  to  be  superior  to  the  Lias,  but  recently  our  excellent  friend  has  seen  cause 
to  change  his  mind  and  adopt  our  views.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  have  numerous  occasions  to  express 
out  obligations  to  Dr.  Fischer,  aud  to  show  how  much  service  he  has  rendered  to  science  by  his  publica- 
tions on  organic  remains. 
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woodcut,  the  lower  strata  are  composed  of  the  excellent  white  limestone  of  which 
Moscow  is  chiefly  built,  surmounted  by  beds  of  a compact,  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone with  flat  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  often  a pure  dolomite  without  the 
appearance  of  crystalline  structure. 

At  Pudolsk  on  the  river  Pakra,  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  white  limestone  con- 
tain a little  chert,  and  have  in  parts  a coarse  oolitic  structure.  These  rest  upon 
a thicker  bedded  rock,  with  courses  of  flint  and  some  magnesian  strata  of  a cavern- 
ous nature.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  white  limestone  alternates  with  mag- 
nesian bands,  for  at  Miatchkova  they  overlie,  and  here  they  underlie  that  rock. 
We  have  already  described  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Devonian  age,  and  in 
addition  to  their  great  frequency  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  we  sltall  hereafter  point 
out  their  prevalence  in  an  overlying  system. 

Though  very  generally  preserving  its  most  characteristic  fossils,  the  Spiri/er 
Mosquensis  (Fisch.),  P.  punctatus,  P.  antiquatus,  and  P.  lobatus  (Sow.),  this  rock 
changes  its  Uthological  associations  in  difierent  places.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  occurrence  of  red  and  green  marls  with  the  limestone  on  the  route  to 
Archangel.  The  same  relations  are  seen  at  one  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva, 
near  Moscow,  as  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Frears,  long 
resident  in  that  city  '.  Again,  at  Radionofka,  twelve  versts  north  of  Serpuchof,  a 
section  in  a ravine  exposed  a thin  band  of  the  white  limestone,  with  Spirifer  Mos- 
quensis,  associated  with  flinty  or  cherty  and  yellowish  bands,  passing  down  into 
red  and  green  marls  with  geodes  of  impure  limestone,  the  whole  based  upon  mica- 
ceous, incoherent,  green  sands. 

In  fact,  the  prevalence  of  red  and  green  marls,  shales,  and  sands  throughout  the 
lower  paleozoic  series,  and  in  the  overlying  Permian  deposits  which  we  shall  after- 
wards describe,  is  one  of  the  striking  Uthological  features  of  Russian  geology.  The 
sections  on  the  Oka,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  are  specially  illustrative 
of  this  feature. 

Moscow  Limestone  on  the  Oka. — This  central  member  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is,  perhaps,  more  fully  exposed  and  with  a greater  variety  of  lithological  fea- 
tures, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oka  between  Serpuchof  and  Kolomna,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  wide  region  over  which  it  is  spread. 

In  descending  this  river  from  Serpuchof,  some  bands  of  white  and  grey,  brown  and 

' In  ft  »ub«eqDent  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  other  researches  of  Mr.  Frears.  and  of  the  instructive 
suites  of  Jurassic  fossils  which  he  collected  around  Moscow  aud  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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yellow  limestone,  containing  Productus  spinulosus  (Sow.),  P.  antiqualus,  and  Litko- 
^trotion  fioriforme,  are  seen  at  Lutshki,  where  they  repose  on  red  argillaceous  marls  ; 
and  a few  versts  lower  down  the  river  at  Tiesholovo,  twenty-live  feet  of  similar  red 
marls  surmount  a white  limestone,  twenty  feet  thick,  which  descends  to  the  water’s 
edge.  At  Putshino,  a few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  spot,  a section  exposes 
the  white  limestone,  charged  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  surmounted  by  red  grit 
and  resting  upon  white  and  rose-coloured  marls,  which  alternate  with  other  and 
thinner  bands  of  limestone,  containing  the  same  characteristic  shell.  The  cliff  at 
this  spot  is  not  only  interesting,  in  exhibiting  the  Moscow  limestone  subordinate 
to  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  marl,  but  also  in  exposing  a vast  accumula- 
tion of  calcareous  tufa,  not  less  than  110  feet  thick,  and  charged  with  existing 
species  of  Helix  and  Limnaea.  As  this  tufa  is  seen  to  rest  upon  some  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata,  it  has  probably  exuded  from  other  and  higher  layers  of  the  same 
formation,  in  the  manner  represented  in  this  woodcut. 

16. 


f.  Ca&Tvmtt*  tub  with  ffrhrvs  uid 

c.  R«d  Muulituoe. 

A.  Wl^le  UtBCHrtone.  with  Spirf/rr  jl/o«ysmws*. 
m.  ItMldiab  aad  white  marU  aJURtaclnc  with  the  ftjwhfrt 
UaiMtwM. 


Outcrops  of  the  limestone  are  also  seen  at  the  village  of  Tultshino ; but  the  most 
remarkable  section,  visible  in  any  portion  of  this  tract,  is  that  of  Kashirov,  where 
upwards  of  2.‘)0  feet  of  strata  are  seen  in  the  following  order  in  a.scending  from  the 
level  of  the  Oka. 


KsAhirav  oa  the  Ok». 
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e.  IVwwi,  aaaiiT.  hard  lirmacoae.  in  beda  of  three  tec< !• 

d.  Thin  couTM  of  red  mart I 

r,  Hoft  nteareoua  fieen  ia4idatone ga 

A.  Marty  etay,  vpottnl  with  rad  aaad  and  thin  eoumaad  bard  UmntaiM M 


«.  White  compact  llmcatcme,  dinded  into  cuong  beda  <d  or  ail  h«t  thick  30 


The  upper  beds  are  the  most  fossiliferous,  but  the  same  species  of  shells  are 
found  also  in  the  lowest  strata.  Among  these  the  most  abundant  are  Ortkis  eximia 
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(Productus,  Eichw.),  Spirifer  Mosquenm,  Productm  antiquatus  (the  variety  without 
concentric  strise),  Melania  rugifera  (Phill.),  Euomphali,  with  fragments  of  small 
Trilobites,  Reteporae,  &c. 

At  Romanovo  and  Lublino  the  limestone  appears  again  in  force,  but  at  the  latter 
place,  in  a thickness  of  150  feet,  the  red  and  green  marls  have  to  a great  extent 
disappeared ; whilst  a little  further  on  they  reappear,  and  below  Rostshielaf  a rock 
of  brick'red  sandstone  is  intercalated  between  calcareous  marl  and  limestone,  the 
whole  reposing  on  beds  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis.  Other  bands  of  white  marl  and 
limestone  range  onwards  to  Kolomna,  one  bed  of  which  contains  the  corals  Strom- 
bodes  pentagonm,  duetetes  radians  and  Cyathophyllum,  and  another  the  Cidaris 
Rossicus  (V'.  Such.).  These  strata  rest  upon  a mass  of  Spirifer  limestone.  The 
white  limestone  which  is  here  quarried  for  building,  is  equally  associated,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  with  a yellow,  magnesian  variety  like  that  of 
Miatchkova  and  other  places  near  the  metropolis  ; which  is  usually  employed  as  a 
road-stone. 

In  making  allowance  for  the  undulation  of  the  strata  and  also  for  the  thinning 
out  of  some  layers  and  the  reciprocal  substitution  of  limestone  for  marl  and  sand- 
stone, and  vice  versd,  we  believe  that  the  Oka,  in  its  course  from  Serpuchof  to 
Kolomna,  exposes,  on  the  whole,  a descending  section,  and  therefore  that  the  lime- 
stone of  the  latter  place  is  the  lowest  stratum  of  this  section.  For  although  no 
perceptible  inclination  can  be  detected  in  the  strata,  at  the  greater  number  of  the 
spots  cited,  there  is  a rise  to  the  north,  from  the  angle  where  the  river  flows  north- 
wards towards  Kolomna.  We  also  draw  our  conclusion  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  limestone  near  Serpuchof  is  surmounted  by  much  red  earth,  and  still  more 
from  the  succession  of  fossils ; for  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  cliff  at  Ka- 
shirov,  the  Orthis  eximia  is  abundant  and  characteristic,  and  we  shall  afterwards 
show  that  this  shell  is  never  found  in  the  lowest  limestone,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
associated  with  Fusulinw,  in  the  limestone  which  we  consider  superior  to  that  which 
we  are  now  describing. 

With  this  central  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  we  group  all  the  strata 
which  extend  southwards  and  eastwards  to  Riaizan  and  Kasimof.  In  these  regions, 
however,  it  is  at  rare  intervals,  and,  as  usual,  on  the  sides  of  the  water-courses  only, 
that  the  rock  can  be  seen.  Near  the  post-house  of  Gorodiiia,  south  of  Kolomna, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oceta  river,  we  detected  white  limestone  in  masses  up- 
wards of  100  feet  thick,  associated  with  courses  ofblack,  grey  and  yellow  flints. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  outcrops  of  the  limestone  from  beneath  the  sands 
or  clays  which  so  generally  obscure  the  rocks  of  the  government  of  Riaizan,  is  at 
the  ancient  Tartar  town  of  Kasimof.  The  rock  must  here  be  of  great  dimensions, 
for  it  rises  from  the  level  of  the  Oka,  to  plateaus  at  least  300  feet  above  it.  Some 
beds  are  so  yellow  and  magnesian  (they  lie  chiefly  towards  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
tion), that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  specimens  of  zechstein,  like  which 
they  often  disintegrate  into  a fine  powdery  sand,  and  the  lower  beds,  which  are 
hard  and  white,  project  upon  the  road  which  descends  from  the  town  to  the  ferry 
over  the  river. 

Here  we  found  some  characteristic  fossils,  together  with  spines  of  the  same 
s|>ecies  of  Echini,  as  on  the  Dwiiia,  near  Archangel '. 

The  rocks  of  white  limestone  (in  this  region  void  of  alternating  red  marls 
and  sandstones)  extend  from  Kasimof  towards  Jelatma,  where  they  are  sur- 
mounted both  by  Jurassic  strata  and  ferruginous  sands.  At  the  iron-works  on 
the  little  river  Unja,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  the  lowest  beds  visible,  as  seen 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  in  the  high  road,  aud  not  far  distant  from  the 
forge,  consist  of  thin-bedded,  concretionary,  hard,  flag-like  beds,  in  parts  cavernous, 
and  fissured  by  many  vertical  joints.  On  the  opposite  bank,  the  beds,  being  slightly 
inclined  to  the  east-south-east,  may  be  followed  across  a low  promontory,  sub- 
tended by  the  river,  in  which  they  appear  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


IS. 


«.  liweatoM,  raaceolMl. 

ft.  YcUowiah  and  magnoian  limcMnn*.  tbiB!;  lamitntml  band*  «f  Hint  and  ocbrcotu  arfnllamitu  way-board*.  IV  rock  b very  ctTcmoua,  and 

tv  cavitie*  arc  oAca  lined  wiUi  ennJa,  ehlrdy  a la^  Cyatkaphylbia ; and  unotif  th*  otVr  fiwida  an  ijtikv  ijimim,  ProimeiuM 
da/M  (Pe  Fr.\  P.  Spiri/er  Lrpt^nm  Hardmua.  witb  Kncrinl-  TVm*  Vda  arv  rarrodntoB  iViurface,  and  tVir  •uperfictal 

4«|irea*tem«  ftUod  with  iron  ued  arc  tumeded  at  a Hub  dbtanre  la  tV  cliff  by  a white,  bard,  fiag-like,  aaod)  (lai««tuoa  ,'C).  TV  iniQ  *anda  ( a ), 
whM-h  rover  indMcruaioately  the  denuded  beda  of  UawMonr  and  Ut*  drift  {f, , will  V deacnVd  in  euliWMituBt  cbapt«ra. 

As  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  succeeded  in  a very  short  space  by  Jurassic 
strata,  which  are  clearly  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  near  the  adjacent 
town  of  Yclatma,  and  as  all  the  region  to  the  south  is  occupied  by  cretaceous  or 

' KaBimof  is  a very  picturesque  town,  and  the  Oka  is  there  a ma^ificent  stream.  Any  traveller  would 
be  well  re])aid  by  visiting  a spot  so  celebrated  in  Uu&sian  history,  and  in  which  a very  ancient  tower  and 
mosque  of  the  Tartars  arc  still  to  be  seen  among  the  gay  churches  of  their  conquerors. 
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tertiary  rocks  (see  Map)  and  vast  tracts  of  sand,  it  is  evident  that  the  regular 
ascending  section  has  here  been  interrupted  throughout  this  region  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  (see  woodcut,  p.  80). 

Punilina  Limestone. — Upper  Division  of  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Our  most 
recent  researches  have  convinced  us,  that  the  limestone  charged  with  Fusulina, 
which  during  our  first  journey  we  had  seen  in  the  government  of  Archangel 
only,  but  which  we  then  could  not  separate  from  the  other  masses,  is,  in  truth, 
a superior  member  of  the  great  deposit  of  carboniferous  limestone.  In  a flat 
region  like  Russia,  where  the  same  beds  range  over  such  very  wide  spaces,  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  different  members  of  a system  can  seldom  be 
seen  in  any  one  section.  In  the  southern  carboniferous  tracts,  where  the  strata  are 
highly  inclined,  better  proofs  of  this  order  are  naturally  obtained,  in  sections  which 
will  presently  be  described.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  from  the 
great  extension  of  the  strata  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  large  area  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  of  which  Moscow  is  the  centre,  it  is  impracticable  there  to  trace 
so  clear  a sequence.  In  one  district  only  were  we  enabled  to  see  what  may 
be  considered  a passage  into  beds  of  nearly  this  age,  in  the  white  limestone 
which  is  worked  along  a low  ridge  extending  from  Kosrof  to  Velicovo  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nerecta,  a tributary  of  the  Kliasma.  The  sand  and  clay  (drift) 
having  been  removed,  and  the  beds  laid  bare  by  the  workmen,  the  best  or  white 
courses  of  the  rock  are  extracted  (above  Velicovo)  from  beneath  coarse  roof-stones, 
and  though  almost  horizontal,  these  strata  incline  slightly  to  the  east-north-east, 
so  as  to  pass  under  the  red  deposits  of  the  great  basin  of  Nijni  Novogorod.  In 
these  bands,  in  which  chert  is  no  longer  so  abundant  as  in  the  central  limestone, 
we  did  not  perceive  any  Product!,  the  fossils  being  Euomphalus  pentangulatus,  Spi- 
rifer  Mosquensis,  with  an  occasional  Fusulina. 

As  this  limestone  of  Velicovo  differs,  somewhat,  from  all  the  bands  we  have 
hitherto  described,  lies  upon  the  exterior  of  the  great  carboniferous  masses,  and  is 
followed  on  the  east  by  newer  deposits,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  to  be 
the  superior  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
Fusulina  limestone  in  the  north  (p.  76),  and  in  pursuing  our  Journey  from  Moscow 
to  the  east  upon  two  lines  of  research,  we  met  with  this  ruck  at  one  other  locality 
only,  viz.  at  the  village  of  Schwetzi,  north-west  of  Murom.  Beyond  this  boundary, 
all  the  vast  region  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is  composed  of  the 
overlying  deposits  which  we  have  called  Permian.  To  the  south,  however,  after 
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dipping  beneath  the  surface  throughout  large  tracts,  occupied  sometimes  by 
secondary  and  at  other  times  by  tertiary  rocks,  which  we  shall  presently  describe, 
this  younger  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  reappears  in  great  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  occupies  the  splendid  cliffs,  200  to  300  feet 
high,  between  Simbirsk  and  Samara,  which  give  rise  to  that  remarkable  flexure  in 
the  course  of  this  monarch  of  European  streams,'  which  is  seen  on  every  map  of 
Russia. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ussa,  and  on  the  Volga,  the  beds  arc  exjjosed  in  a fine  ver- 
tical section  in  the  following  ascending  order,  and  consist  of — 

a.  Thick  beds  of  grey  sandy  limestone  with  Orthis 
refupinata  ? i and  a small  species  associated  with  Fu- 
sulinae.  The  vertical  face  of  this  lower  stratum  is 
affected  to  a height  of  thirty  feet  by  the  action  of  the 
periodical  vernal  rise  of  the  waters,  the  least  solid  por- 
tions being  corroded,  and  other  parts  protruding  in 
undulating  depressions,  and  the  whole  polished  and 
smoothed  off,  the  highest  water-mark  line  being  very  permanent'. 

b,  c,  d.  White  limestone  of  soft  texture,  and  charged  with  myriads  of  the  Pum- 
lina  cylindrica,  alternating  with  other  beds  of  grey  and  yellowish  colours,  more  or 
less  compact,  of  scaly  conchoidal  fracture,  in  which  Euomphalus  pentangutatus 
and  Orthh  resupinata  are  occasionally  detected,  and  round  concretions  of  very  pure 
flint  are  not  unfrequent.  Corals  and  Encrinites  also  occur,  and  among  the  former 
are  species  of  Turbinolia,  Cyathophyllum,  Retepora,  and  Fcncstella,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  work.  In  those  parts  of  the  cliff  which  have 
stood  firm,  the  surface  is  covered  by  an  oebreous  coloured  lichen,  but  whenever 
the  opening  of  the  fine  symmetrical  joints  has  given  rise  to  the  fall  of  large  masses 
of  the  rock,  the  white  and  grey  colours  are  well  exposed 

e.  Thinly  laminated,  almost  papyraceous  strata,  with  courses  of  a lithographic 
stone,  much  resembling  that  of  Solenhofeu,  surmounted  by  bands  of  pure  Fusulina 
limestone,  from  fifteen  inches  to  four  and  five  feet  thick  (Upper  quarries). 

/ andp.  Ihin,  rubbly  limestones,  with  occasional  Fusulina:  and  courses  of  chert, 
rise  to  the  summit  in  a slope,  and  complete  these  sections  of  Fusulina  rock,  which 
is  at  least  200  feet  thick.  As  other  and  higher  hillocks  rise  to  the  back  of  this 

' This  phenomenon  ia  cummoii  throughout  nil  tho»e  parts  of  Russia  where  rocky  cliffs  arc  at  hand  to 
show  the  limita  of  the  rise  of  water  during  the  great  floods  of  the  spring. 
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cliff,  which,  owing  to  tempestuous  weather  we  were  prevented  from  examining,  it 
is  probable  that  the  ascending  series  may  be  better  traced  by  those  who  succeed 
us,  and  who  may  detect  a passage  into  newer  deposits. 

Pallas,  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  notices  this  singular  limestone  of  the  Volga 
and  speaks  of  the  Fusulina?  as  small  Madreporites  resembling  grains  of  wheat,  but 
he  gives  no  sections  of  the  strata,  nor  could  he  in  his  day  have  spoken  of  their 
geological  relations,  for  our  science  was  then  unknown.  There  now  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Fusulina  is  a foraminifer,  closely  allied  to  the  Alveolina 
(D’Orbigny),  and  as  countless  millions  must  have  succeeded  each  other  when 
these  finely  laminated  strata  were  accumulated,  we  would  now  merely  remark,  that 
their  method  of  conservation  is  a strong  proof  of  the  very  tranquil  condition  of 
the  sea  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  limestone  we  have  been  describing  is  capped  in  some  parts  of  this  remark- 
able promontory,  particularly  near  Usolie',  by  a tufaceous  agglomerate,  made  up  in 
great  part  of  the  limestone  itself,  which  is  probably  a part  of  the  great  Permian 
system,  to  be  described  as  occupying  large  tracts  east  of  the  Volga,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Kasan,  Perm  and  Orenburg.  In  following,  however,  the  river  toSysran, 
the  Fusulina  limestone  is  covered  by  dark-coloured  Jurassic  shale  containing 
Ammonites.  The  sequence  of  the  strata  on  the  western  side  of  this  tract  is,  in 
fact,  interrupted,  and  those  members  of  the  geological  series  which  exist  in  some 
other  parts  of  Russia,  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  Jurassic 
system,  are  here  absent,  as  at  Moscow  (see  p.  80). 

In  concluding  our  account  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Russia,  we  may  repeat,  that  we  consider  the  Fusulina  limestone  to  constitute 
its  uppermost  member,  being  invariably  found  near  the  southern  and  eastern 
frontier  of  the  formation,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Zeeh- 
stein  (see  Map).  Thus  in  the  northern  tracts,  extending  from  the  south  of  Vitegra 
to  the  Dwina,  Fusulinse  have  been  noticed  at  Perkina  and  Filosofskaya,  in  the  inte- 
rior at  V'elikovo,  and  upon  the  Ussa,  as  just  described.  Fischer  has  noticed 
these  fossils  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  we  observed  them  in  limestone  to  the 
north  of  Murom,  and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  advert  to  them,  both  on  the  western 

' L'solie  i>  the  property  of  M,  Davidoff.  who  has  constructed  a tower  and  pleasure-house  on  the  summit 
of  this  tufaceous  rock,  commanding  extensive  and  splendid  snews  of  the  windings  of  the  Volga  ; flanked 
on  one  side  hy  the  lofty  cliffs  of  limestone,  on  which  the  tower  of  Peter  the  Great  is  placed,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  low  and  wide  expanse  which  extends  into  the  governments  of  Kaxan  and  Orenburg. 
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flanks  of  the  Ural  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  carboniferous  district  of 
the  south  of  Russia.  At  both  the  last-mentioned  localities  they  unquestionably 
occur  in  the  highest  members  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

We  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the  great  carboniferous  tracts  of  Southern  and 
New  Russia,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  where  the  strata  are  highly  in- 
clined, and  in  a very  diflerent  lithological  condition  from  the  rocks  described  in 
this  chapter. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  REGION  BETWEEN  THE  DNIEPER  AND  THE  DON  >. 

Introduction. — Extent  and  general  Relations  of  the  Tract. — Crystalline  Rocks  of 
the  Southern  Steppes. — Carboniferous  Rocks  described  in  an  ascending  order  on  the 
river  Kalmiuss. — The  same  Section  prolonged  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata 
North  of  Gorodofka. — Sections  on  the  river  Miuss  and  Krinka. — The  Bituminous 
Coals  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Districts  shown  <o  be  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Anthracite  on  the  SouthrJwest. — Anthracite  of  Popofskoe,  and  its  value. — Sections  on 
the  Donets. — Bituminous  Coal-fields  of  the  Northern  Tracts. — Coals  worked  by  the 
Peasantry  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Toretz. — Imperial  CoaUworks  of  Uspensk,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Chalk. — Great  Imperial  Works  of  Lissitchia-Balka. — The  Coal 
subordituite  to  the  Central  Member  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Shown  to  be  a 
purely  Marine  Formation. — Theory  of  the  Origin  of  this  Coal. — General  relations 
and  relative  value  of  the  different  Coal  tracts  of  the  Southern  Steppes. — Probable 
extension  of  vahtable  Coal-seams  under  the  Cretaceous  and  surrounding  Rocks. — 
Future  Prospects,  and  Conclusion  (see  Map  and  PI.  I.  of  coloured  sections). 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  undulating  surface  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary rocks  which  occupy  the  central  governments,  we  continue  the  subject  of  the 
carboniferous  deposits,  by  calling  attention  to  those  tracts  lying  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don,  and  watered  by  the  Donetz,  which  constitute  by  far  the  richest  coal 
district  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  portion  of  this  country  which  contains  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  sera,  lies  between  47^“  and  49J°  north  latitude,  and  36°  and 
41^°  east  longitude.  The  major  ellipse  of  the  chief  mass  extending  from  near  the 
river  Voltchia’  on  the  west-north-west,  to  the  Kargalinsk,  an  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Donetz  on  the  east-south-east,  has  a length  of  about  230  English  miles,  and 
its  greatest  width  from  Karakuba  on  the  south  to  the  tracts  around  Bachmuth 

* GcneraUj  known  as  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  * Pronounced  Vollihia, 
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on  the  north,  is  upwards  of  100  miles.  Throughout  this  wide  area  all  the  rocks, 
with  very  slight  exceptions,  are  of  the  carboniferous  age,  and  they  thus  cover  a 
surface  of  not  less  than  11,000  square  miles.  Occupying  hills  which  have  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  low  mountains,  these  rocks  form  a portion  of  the  Upper 
Steppe,  peopled  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  New  Russians. 

This  tract,  which  in  reference  to  the  southern  steppes  may  be  called  elevated,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Donetz,  a partially  navigable  stream,  along  the  banks 
of  w’hich,  or  of  its  tributaries,  the  strata  are  frequently  exposed.  Other  rivers,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  higher  part  of  this  territory,  also  offer  good  natural  trans- 
verse sections  ; such  are  the  Krinka,  the  Miuss,  and  the  Kalmiuss,  which  flow 
southerly  into  the  Sea  of  Azof ; the  Toretz,  the  Bachniutha  and  smaller  streams 
which  run  northwards,  and  eventually  fall  into  the  Donetz.  We  examined  the 
banks  of  all  these  rivers,  and  also  those  of  the  Voltchia,  which,  deflected  by  the 
granitic  axis,  flows  northward  and  westward  into  the  Dnieper,  there  to  ascertain 
the  western  limits  of  the  field.  We  also  made  various  traverses  across  the  c-entral 
and  eastern  portions,  and  visiting  most  of  the  localities  where  coal  is  partially 
worked,  and  collecting  many  fossils,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  a definite  idea 
of  the  general  geological  relations  of  the  tract,  and  to  point  out  an  ascending  order 
from  the  base  of  tbc  Carboniferous  system  into  the  next  ov'erlying  deposits. 

Though  overlapped  on  their  northern  boundary  by  Permian,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous 
and  tertiary  deposits,  which  will  be  described  in  subsequent  chapters,  these  car- 
boniferous rocks  crop  out  again  to  tbe  north,  at  points  near  Petrofskaya,  and  the 
real  extent  of  country  in  that  northern  direction,  in  which  they  may  form  the  chief 
substratum,  is  probably  very  considerable. 

'I’o  the  south  the  carboniferous  rocks  are  separated  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  low- 
hills,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  tertiary  deposits,  and  partially  also  by  a narrow- 
band of  chalk  (see  Map).  To  the  south-west  they  rest  upon  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  that  vast  mass  of  crystalline  rocks,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  the 
griinitic  steppe,  which,  extending  from  Volhynia  and  Podolia  on  the  west-north- 
w-est,  passes  the  Dnieper  nearEkaterinoslaf,  and  disappears  beneath  the  formations 
we  arc  about  to  describe  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Kalmiuss. 

An's  of  the  South  Granitic  and  Crystalline  Rocks. — Before  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  strata  in  an  ascending  order,  we  must  say  a few  words  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks  which  rise  up  from  beneath  this  tract,  and  forming  its  axis,  separate  the 
Carboniferous  districts  from  tbe  Tertiary  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Crimea. 
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In  the  sequel  we  shall  necessarily  advert  to  the  general  relations  of  this  crystalline 
chain,  the  direction  of  which  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea.  In  the  present  chapter,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  showing, 
that  eruptions  and  elevations  along  the  same  line  have  powerfully  affected  the  con- 
tiguous strata  of  the  Kalmiuss  and  the  Donetz. 

Stratified  crystalline  rocks  are  instructively  displayed  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
rivers  Voltchia  and  Kalmiuss.  The  former  of  these  streams  runs  to  the  west  of 
all  the  carboniferous  strata.  Along  its  banks  to  the  south  of  Paulograd,  and  be- 
tween that  town  and  Alexandrofsk,  the  rocks  consist  of  varieties  of  felspathic  and 
quartzose  gneiss,  passing  into  grey  compact  quartz,  which  alternates  with  very 
thin  laminae  of  greenish  talc,  rarely  micaceous.  Some  of  these  beds,  a few  versts 
east  of  the  river,  are  so  much  charged  with  iron  as  to  oxidize,  or  decompose  into 
courses  of  hydrate  of  iron.  Other  layers  consist  of  yellowish,  coarse-grained  mica 
schist,  with  irregular  grains  of  garnet,  alternating  with  thin  beds,  two  to  three 
inches  thick,  of  a highly  granitoid  gneiss,  in  which  the  flesh-coloured  felspar  is 
beautifully  laminated  wdth  red-coloured  quartz,  mica,  and  traces  of  steatite. 

These  variegated,  crystalline  rocks  arc  very  striking  to  those  who  have  been  long 
wandering  amid  the  unconsolidated  deposits  of  Central  Russia.  They  occupy  low 
hillocks  only,  and  their  prevalent  direction  is  north-north-west  and  south-south-east. 
Their  strike  along  the  banks  of  theV^oltchia  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  or  about  15°  west  of  north,  whilst  their  ordinary  dip  is  at  a high  angle  to 
the  east,  and  they  are  often  vertical.  This  strike  is,  it  wdll  be  observed,  trans- 
verse to  the  main  direction  of  the  chain  of  the  Donetz.  For  some  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Voltchia  these  crystalline  rocks  are  obscured  by  blown  sand,  and  on 
this  frontier  it  is  difficult  to  mark  their  boundary,  though  by  borings  directed 
some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  it  would  appear,  that  thin  patches  of  |xw)r  coal 
set  on,  at  intervals,  a very  little  to  the  east  of  the  river. 

The  granitoid  rocks  of  the  Kalmiuss  consist,  chiefly,  of  flesh-coloured  and  pink 
felspar,  often  laminated  with  grains  and  crj'stals  of  dark-coloured  quartz.  These 
materials  are  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  approach  to  the  character  of  graphic 
granite  ; other  parts  resemble  the  coarser  varieties  of  Cornish  granite. 

But  besides  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Voltchia  and  the  Kalmiuss, 
other  crystalline  masses  of  very  different  characters  advance  to  the  Kalmiuss,  and 
there  pierce  the  gneiss  and  granite  in  dykes,  at  many  places  to  the  south  of 
Karakuba  and  between  that  place  and  Sartana,  just  as  the  porphyries  and  elvans 
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traverse  the  granites  and  schists  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Some  of  these  are 
coarse  syenitic  greenstones,  occasionally  very  hornblendic,  others  are  red,  clay- 
stone  porphyries.  Red  porphyry  usurps,  indeed,  the  whole  surface  in  some  lo- 
calities, particularly  around  the  picturesque  Greek  colonies  of  Laaspe  and  Karan. 
It  increases  in  importance  and  in  variety  of  structure  as  you  approach  Karakuba 
from  the  south,  near  to  which  place  there  are  many  varieties  of  vein  stones, 
jaspers,  and  altered  strata. 

We  have  prefaced  the  account  of  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  crystalline  and  intru- 
sive rocks,  which  form  the  western  and  southern  limits  of  the  coal  region,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  masses,  evidently  crystallized  at  a very  ancient 
period,  on  which  the  older  sedimentary  and  carboniferous  strata  repose,  and  also 
of  the  agents  by  which  the  latter  have  been  thrown  into  those  inclined  positions, 
breaks  and  undulations,  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The  sections  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kalmiuss  clearly  demonstrate,  not  only  that  the  fundamental  masses 
of  this  region  are  slaty  granitic  rocks,  but  also  that  they  have  been  penetrated  by 
intrusive  matter,  whilst  the  jaspers  and  altered  strata  prove  that  igneous  eruptions 
have  been  continued  along  this  line  posterior  to  the  carboniferous  era.  This  last- 
mentioned  phaenomenon  is  of  theoretical  importance,  and,  when  coupled  with 
the  fact,  that  the  numerous  powerful  flexures  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  to  which 
attention  will  speedily  be  called,  are  parallel  to  the  great  axis  of  crystalline  and 
eruptive  rocks,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  such  high  inclination 
and  contortion  owe  their  origin  to  the  elevatory  agency  of  this  axis. 

Ascending  Section  of  the  Kalmiuss.  Red  Sandstone,  Shale  and  Conglomerate. 
Great  or  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone'. — From  an  inspection  of  many  fossils 
brought  to  France  from  this  region  by  M.  Le  Play,  and  shown  to  us  by  him  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  as  well  as  from  others  examined  in  tlie  Ecole  des  Mines  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  we  had  formed  an  opinion  before  we  visited  the  south  (which  opinion 
Professor  Eiichwald  also  entertained),  that  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone 
was  greatly  developed  in  this  district,  and  that  the  coal  was  associated  with  that 
rock.  So  far,  then,  we  entered  this  country  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  one 
of  its  main  features,  but  from  no  one  could  we  derive  a settled  idea  of  the  base  of 

* Among  Russian  writers.  Colonel  Olivieri,  Oenend  Kovalefski,  and  Captain  Ivanitski  have  given 
sketches  of  different  |»its  of  these  carboniferous  tracts  in  the  * Journal  des  Mines  de  Russie.' — Vol.  iii. 
p.  1 : vul.  iv.  p.  3 ; and  vol.  ri.  pp.  140.  156,  192. 
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these  deposits,  from  which  we  might  develope  a true  ascending  order.  Whether 
we  referred  to  the  Russian  authors  who  had  described  the  countr)’,  or  to  M.  Le  Play, 
who  was  preparing  an  account  of  it,  we  were  met  on  all  sides  with  the  statement, 
that,  owing  to  the  convolutions  of  the  strata  and  the  want  of  fixed  mineral  cha- 
racters, no  regular  order  could  be  established.  To  geologists,  therefore,  who  like 
ourselves  were  thrown  into  a new  field,  in  which  the  succession  of  the  beds  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  find,  in  one 
of  the  first  sections  which  we  made,  a key  to  the  whole  order  of  this  country,  and 
by  which  we  established  that  the  most  ancient  strata  occupy  the  southern  zone  of 
this  carboniferous  region. 

Of  Silurian  or  true  Devonian  rocks  we  could  perceive  no  traces.  Immediately, 
however,  to  the  north  of  the  crystalline  rocks  at  Karakuba  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kalniiuss,  we  discovered  a red  sandstone  and  shale  with  some  conglomerate, 
which  is  so  loaded  with  fragments  of  porphyry,  that  it  seems  in  parts  almost  to 
pass  into  that  rock,  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  rest '. 

The  lower  grounds  and  slopes  are  there  occupied  by  these  red  strata,  which  are 
laid  open  in  ravines,  and  are  distinctly  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  limestone  at 
heights  of  200  to  300  feet  above  the  valley. 

As  this  undulating  and  diversified  tract  differs  essentially  from  the  countries  of 
Northern  and  Central  Russia,  in  exhibiting  within  comparatively  short  distances 
both  numerous  flexures  and  the  most  decided  changes  in  the  succession  of  strata, 
we  have  illustrated  it  with  the  opposite  plate  of  coloured  sections  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  1 , 
and  also  the  general  section  below  the  Map). 

In  some  of  its  lower  beds  this  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  of  grey  and  green,  as 
well  as  red  colours,  and  towards  its  upper  limits  becomes  more  and  more  a con- 
glomerate ; the  pebbles,  varying  from  a small  size  to  that  of  pears,  consist  chiefly 
of  the  felspathic  and  quartzose  rocks  before  described,  lumps  of  pink,  felspar 
porphyry  particularly  abounding.  The  ascending  section,  as  far  as  our  short  ex- 
amination enabled  us  to  detect  it,  consists  of  greyish  coarse  grits  and  alternations  of 
purplish  red  and  green  sandy  shale,  partly  micaceous,  with  strung  bands  of  greyish 
quartzose  grit,  in  parts  a pebble  rock,  with  false  bedding.  Silicified  or  sandy  casts 
of  plants  (apparently  Stigraariie)  occur  in  the  uppermost  of  these  strata.  Red  and 

' ITirough  tlie  kindness  of  General  Tcheffkine,  who  had  in  fact  provided  ua  with  every  document  at 
the  disimsal  of  the  Corps  of  Mines  which  could  throw  light  upon  our  inquiries,  we  were  furnished  with 
a map  of  this  tract  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  on  wliich  this  por^diyry  was  laid  down, 
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white  felspathic  quartzose  conglomerate  succeeds,  covered  by  yellowish  sandstone 
and  shale  with  reddish  and  green  shale.  'Hie  whole  of  this  red  series  is  sur- 
mounted by  carboniferous  limestone  of  considerable  thickness  and  forming  fine 
clift's,  in  which  are  several  species  of  Producti.  Among  the  fossils  Colonel  Oli- 
vieri assured  us  that  he  had  found  the  large  species  (P.  giganteus)  so  common  to 
the  lower  band.  In  our  very  rapid  examination,  however,  we  detected  only  the 
Productus  antiquatm,  Spirifer  glaher,  and  some  corals.  The  whole  of  these  strata 
dip  to  north-north-cast  at  angles  varying  from  12“  to  15°. 

The  composition  of  the  red  beds,  and  their  infraposition  to  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  lowest  mass  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  at  first  disposed  us  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  ; for  by  their 
position  and  aspect  they  seemed  to  he  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Con- 
glomerate of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field,  which  occupies  so  well-defined  a place 
throughout  the  Silurian  region  of  England,  'lliis  comparison  may,  after  all,  prove 
to  l)e  correct,  and  the  Upper  Red  Conglomerate  of  South  Wales,  notwithstanding 
its  colour,  may  eventually  be  classed  with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  since  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  even  in  England,  to  separate  the  Devonian  from  the 
Carboniferous  system,  particularly  when  fossils  are  absent  and  mineral  character 
is  our  only  guide.  Judging,  however,  from  the  analogies  of  Northern  Russia  and 
the  Moscow  basin,  where  carboniferous  plants  and  seams  of  coal  unquestionably 
underlie  every  trace  of  limestone,  and  re|iose  upon  beds  with  true  Devonian  fishes, 
we  are  now  disposed  to  group  these  red  strata  of  Karakuba  with  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  the  more  so  as  the  Stigmaria  which  we  found  in  them 
seemed  to  be  a species  common  to  both.  A visit  which  we  made  to  the  Berwick- 
shire coal-field,  subsequent  to  our  return  to  Great  Britain,  has  further  induced  us 
to  adopt  this  opinion  ; for  we  there  found  a great  thickness  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  with  coal,  the  upper  beds  of  which  only  are  interlaced  with  courses  of  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  low’est  of  which  lie  far  beneath  all  traces  of  that 
limestone,  the  whole  constituting  one  great,  red-coloured  coal-field  of  considerable 
value  (containing  seven  workable  seams),  which  clearly  overlies  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone properly  so  called.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  our  general  conclu- 
sions. In  the  mean  time,  whether  coal-seams  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  red 
rocks  of  Karakuba,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  underlie  the  lowest  mass  of  car- 
boniferous limestone,  they  ofler  a distinct  base-line  for  the  section  which  we  now 
continue  to  describe  in  ascending  order. 
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The  chief  and  lower  limestone  of  these  southern  steppes  might,  from  its  light 
grey  colour,  thickness  and  position  be  strictly  compared  with  the  great  “ Scar 
limestone  ” of  English  geologists.  After  several  undulations  in  hills  to  the  north 
of  Karakuba,  it  plunges  under  flagstones  and  grits  with  plants.  At  Bechef  the 
latter  are  surmounted  by  shale  and  sandstone  with  plants  and  thin  seams  of  coal, 
which  are  again  overlapped  by  other  strata,  often  undulating,  but  still  on  the 
whole  inclining  to  the  north.  Among  these  are  hard  flagstones,  of  white,  grey 
and  light  pinkish  colours,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  occasionally  discoloured  by 
carbonaceous  matter.  These  beds  are  followed  by  hard,  greyish  grits,  and  these 
again  by  thinnish  courses  of  encrinite  limestone.  This  series  of  beds  is  very 
analogous  in  lithological  succession  to  the  group  which  in  Yorkshire,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  other  northern  counties  of  England,  overlies  the  great 
Scar  limestone  (limestone  and  shale  of  Sedgwick,  Yoredale  rocks  of  Phillips). 
The  analogy  is  further  borne  out  by  the  occasional  outcrop  of  a thin  scam  of 
coal,  no  bed  of  which  has  yet  been  worked  to  profit.  Sinkings,  however,  have 
been  made  both  by  Russian  engineers  and  by  M.  Le  Play,  under  the  directions 
of  M.  Demidolf,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north,  the  impure  limestone  and  grits  which  overlie  the 
lower  limestone,  undulate,  inclining  on  the  whole  to  the  north-north-east,  and  at 
Gorbatchofskaya,  the  strata  dip  steadily  in  that  direction  (see  section,  PI.  1.  fig.  1.). 
They  consist  in  ascending  order  of  yellow  micaceous  sandstone,  with  carbonaceous 
surfaces,  much  resembling  the  moorstone  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  and  with  it  are 
associated  flagstones,  very  similar  to  those  which  abound  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ure  near  Hawes,  on  the  Tees  above  Barnard  Castle,  and  at  Brignal  upon  the 
Greta.  As  in  those  parts  of  England,  the  surfaces  of  the  flags  are  also  often  co- 
vered with  large  serpuline  bodies.  These  beds  are  followed  by  black  shivery  shale, 
greyish  shale,  and  quartzose  sandstone,  above  which  appear  masses  of  dark- 
coloured,  bituminous  encrinite  limestone,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  peculiar  corallines,  resembling  branehing  sea-w'eeds,  identical  in  fonn  with  an 
undescribed  species,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  limestones  of  this  age  near  Howick 
in  Northumberland  and  at  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire.  This  bed  is  succeeded,  or 
rather  it  inosculates  with  a stronger  grey  limestone,  the  harder  beds  of  which  form 
distinct  .scars  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kalmiuss,  that  river 
being  here  reduced  to  the  size  of  a brook.  Though  there  arc  many  undulations, 
the  prevalent  dip  is  to  the  north-north-cast  ; thus  proving,  both  geometrically  as 
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well  as  by  the  differences  in  the  beds,  that  the  ascent  of  the  Kalmiuss  from  Kara- 
kuba  exhibits  on  the  whole  an  ascending  section,  or  a passage  from  older  to 
younger  strata. 

In  the  limestone,  near  a spot  called  Mantrika,  we  detected  the  Spirifer  glaber, 
Leptama  Hardrensis  (Phill.),  Asaphus  globicfpn  (Phill.),  a small  Terebratula,  as 
well  as  some  corallines.  Coal  is  again  visible,  subordinate  to  a bed  of  schist, 
east  of  Gorbatshofskaya,  at  a spot  called  Gruskaya,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little 
river  Yeskino,  where  it  crops  out  in  small  brittle  fragments  of  good  quality,  and  is 
overlaid  by  psammitic  sandstone.  At  sixty  versts  to  the  east  of  this  spot,  as  we 
were  informed,  coal  has  been  regularly  worked  in  thicker  masses. 

In  a]>proaching  the  higher  limits  of  the  Kalmiuss,  as  we  did  in  dry  autumnal 
weather,  a geologist  might  almost  be  led  into  an  error,  and  suppose  that  the  lime- 
stone series,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much,  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  at 
length  reached  the  true  equivalents  of  the  coal-fields  of  Western  Europe  ; for  the 
surface  of  the  whole  region  is  then  densely  covered  with  the  finest  black  dust. 
At  the  period  of  our  visit,  this  substance  rose  up  everywhere  from  beneath  the 
withered  grass  of  the  steppes,  and  looked  exactly  like  the  coal-dust  near  produc- 
tive collieries.  This  aj>pearance  was,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  desiccation  of 
the  superficial  deposit  called  Tchornozem,  or  black  earth',  which  covers  tliis  por- 
tion of  the  tract,  as  well  as  many  other  countries  in  Central  and  Southern  Russia  ■, 
for  wherever  a depression  and  water-course  afforded  a natural  opening,  the  strata 
were  seen  to  consist  of  coaly  sandstones,  flagstones,  coarse  grits,  and  yellowish 
impure  magnesian  limestones  (PI.  I.  fig.  1.),  containing  fossils  of  the  carboniferous 
hmestone. 

At  Alexandrofsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  the  only  spot  in  this  district 
where  coal  is  worked  by  the  government,  the  mineral  is  found  to  lie  on  sandstones 
and  flagstones  with  “ coal-plants,”  and  is  distinctly  overlaid  by  a limestone  charged 
with  species  of  Productm,  Spirifer,  and  the  large  Lithodendron,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  mountain  limestone  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  whole  dipping  40°  north-north- 
east. The  coal  at  Alexandrofsk  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  fine  lamina;  of  brittle,  bituminous  coal  *,  somewhat  light,  easily  de- 
structible, and  rendered  of  less  value  by  frequent  thin  films  of  pyritous  matter. 

' This  black  earth  will  be  describeH  in  the  coDcludtng  chapters. 

• 'JThis  coal  has  been  imrtially  transported  to  tlie  Black  Sea  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  of  the  Imperial 
fleet. 
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Lumps  of  pyrites  are  indeed  seen,  at  intervals,  in  the  coal  itself.  In  some  parts, 
however,  it  seemed  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

These  workings  are  made  by  shallow  shafts,  the  mouths  of  the  highest  of  which 
are  not  100  feet  above  the  Kalmiuss,  and  the  lowest  not  above  seventy,  with  a 
shaft  eighty-four  feet  deep,  and  hence  the  mines  are  occasionally  stopped  by  the 
influx  of  water : for  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  carbonaceous  region,  steam- 
engines  are  unknown,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Imperial  mines  at  Lissitchia- 
Balka  and  Uspensk  (of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  pits  are  never  sunk, 
except  in  those  situations  where  a natural  drainage  and  open  adits  will  keep  them 
dry. 

Continuation  of  this  Section  through  still  higher  strata  on  the  North. — The  high 
grounds  to  the  north  of  Alexandrofsk,  from  whence  the  Kalmiuss  flows  to  the 
south,  and  where  the  feeders  of  the  Voltchia  and  the  Dnieper  are  deflected  to  the 
west  and  south,  constitute  one  of  those  broad  domes  of  elevation,  several  of  which 
occur  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  these  coal  tracts.  If  the  section  is 
prolonged  directly  to  the  north-north-east,  or  to  the  east  of  Bachmuth,  other  lines 
of  elevation  are  met  with,  and  beds  of  coal  and  limestone  are  repeated  at  localities 
(Jeleznoe,  &c.),  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer ; but  as  we  did  not  follow  up  these 
masses  to  their  junction  with  superior  strata,  we  prefer  to  complete,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, what  we  consider  to  be  one  continuous  ascending  section,  by  carrying  our 
present  line  almost  due  north.  Passing  over,  for  the  present,  certain  central  mem- 
bers of  the  series  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  because  in  this  line  of  section  (near  to 
Celidofka)  they  are  either  sterile  in  coal  or  little  exposed,  and  returning  to  their 
consideration  in  another  transverse  section  upon  the  Toretz,  where  they  are  highly 
inclined  and  well  known,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state,  that  re- 
posing upon  the  lower  series  of  the  Kalmiuss,  these  middle  carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a broad  undulation,  and  dipping  slightly  to  the  north-north-cast,  are  carried 
under  reddish  and  w'hite  grits  with  red  shale,  which,  occupying  poor  moorlands, 
slope  down  to  the  large  village  of  Goradofka  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  2.).  The  grits  are 
there  quarried  for  door-posts  and  troughs,  and  afford  an  excellent,  porous  free- 
stone, of  almost  pure  white  colour,  occasionally  with  a greenish  tinge,  in  parts  a 
conglomerate,  in  which  the  grains  of  quartz  are  cemented  in  a felspathic  base. 
In  this  tract,  where  no  trees  are  in  existence,  and  where,  as  nearly  all  over  Russia, 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  wooden  houses,  this  stone  might  be  very 
largely  employed  for  building  purposes.  Tbis  rock,  dipping  12°  to  the  north-east 
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and  north-north-east,  is  covered  by  red,  green,  and  greyish  clays  and  shales, 
above  which  a thin  seam  of  poor  coal  is  seen  outcropping;  then  follow  other  beds 
of  dark  grey  shale,  capped  by  a band  of  limestone,  in  which  are  observed  Encri- 
nites.  Corals,  Productus,  Euomphalus,  and  other  characteristic  fossils.  Beds  of 
shale,  of  blue  and  yellow  colours,  with  some  concretions  of  argillaceous  ironstone, 
overlie  the  limestone,  and  are  succeeded  by  a second  thin  seam  of  coal  (six  to  nine 
inches),  which  is  composed  of  hard  and  fine  layers  alternating  with  sooty  laminae. 
The  coal  and  shale  are  ca])ped  by  a band  of  strong-bedded  limestone,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  thick,  in  which  is  a small  Trilobite  resembling  Asaphus  globiceps 
(Phillips).  We  here  also  found  several  Fusulime,  fossils  which,  as  before  said,  we 
never  observed  in  any  part  of  Russia  in  the  lower  members  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone. 

The  advantage  of  having  made  a section  from  Karakuba  to  Goradofka  is  thus 
evident,  for  we  thereby  learn  that  the  Fusulina;  occur  in  beds  superior  to  the 
middle  limestone  with  Spirifer  Mosquenxig,  and  hence  the  position  we  had  assigned 
to  the  rock  containing  these  fossils  upon  the  Kliasma  and  the  Volga  is  esta- 
blished. 

Pursuing  this  section  still  further,  in  ascending  order,  viz.  to  the  north-west  of 
Bachmuth  (PI.  I.  fig.  3.),  this  upper  limestone  is  conformably  overlaid  by  a consi- 
derable thickness  of  shale  of  different  colours,  with  nodules  of  impure  argillaceous 
iron-ore  and  some  brownish  micaceous  ironstone,  sandstones,  and  flagstones  with 
concretions,  all  of  which  range  in  very  slightly  inclined  beds  (observable  only  in 
ravines  and  water-courses)  up  to  the  post-station  of  Marchinsk,  on  the  road  from 
Bachmuth  to  Ekaterinoslaf.  To  the  north  these  uppermost  beds  of  the  carboni- 
ferous scries  arc  overlapped  by  the  chalk. 

We  have  described  this  section  from  Karakuba  on  the  south,  to  Goradofka  and 
Marchinsk  on  the  north,  because  it  affords  a good  explanation  of  the  order  of  the 
carboniferous  deposits,  and  also  proves  that  certain  red  rocks,  which  from  their 
lithological  characters  have  been  referred  to  other  deposits,  unquestionably 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  point  in  establishing  the  age  of  the  red  rocks  near  the  sources  of 
the  Bachmutha  river  (Gossuderaya-buyerak,  &c.),  which  have  been  described  as 
the  Rothe-todte-licgende ; and  eventually  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  another 
red  formation,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  gjqrsum  and  conglomerate,  which  oc- 
cupies the  vale  of  Bachmuth  and  overlies  all  the  carboniferous  strata,  is  not,  as  has 
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been  supposed,  the  Keuper  or  mames  iris^es',  but  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Zechstein, 
and  represents  the  great  Russian  deposits  which  we  have  grouped  under  the  name 
of  the  “Permian  System.”  (See  Chaps.  VIII.  and  IX.) 

Country  watered  by  the  rivers  Krinka  and  Miuss. — Before  we  continue  the  de- 
scription of  the  north-eastern  and  most  productive  coal  tracts,  we  may  offer  a 
general  sketch  of  the  southern  districts  watered  by  the  Krinka  and  the  Miuss,  and 
also  say  a few  words  upon  the  anthracitic  region. 

In  passing  from  the  river  Kaimiusa  on  the  west,  to  the  valley  of  the  Krinka  on  the  east,  the  great  calcareous 
masses  which  form  the  base  of  the  whole  carboniferous  tract  disappear«  both  by  thinning  out  and  probably  also 
by  great  flexurea,  which  carry  them  beneath  a highly  inclined  and  contorted  group  of  sandstone  and  schist.  On 
the  little  rWerCinka  Kalinova  the  carboniferous  rocks  arc  overlaid  by  the  chalk,  and  near  this  junction  is  an  elevated 
hilly  steppe  made  up  chiefly  of  reddish  and  grey  micaceou.s  sandstone,  occasionally  schistose,  and  charged  with 
many  impressions  of  Calamitcs  and  other  plants.  The  beds  ore  much  contorted,  but  their  chief  direction  is  west 
and  by  north,  east  and  by  south.  Their  inclination,  which  is  usually  very  great,  sometimes  vertical,  is  for  the 
roost  part  to  the  Dorth*east ; but  as  there  arc  many  folds,  the  southerly  dip  is  occasionally  apparent.  In  our 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Krinka,  we  met  with  many  natural  sections  of  sandstone  and  shale,  the  latter 
being  mostly  in  the  vaJle)'s,  and  the  former  occupying  terraces,  as  above  the  village  of  Artemefka,  where  three  of 
these  terraces,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  are  composed  of  hard  gritty  sandstone  with  plants  and  quartz  veins, 
and  separated  by  bonds  of  shale. 

In  one  spot  north  of  Artemefka  the  usual  strike  of  the  strata  is  reversed  to  the  north  and  by  west,  the  dip 
lieing  to  the  west.  The  same  phsenomenon  is  repeated  at  Kuteinikof,  the  inhabitants  of  which  village  informed 
us  that  traces  of  coal  bad  been  found  a little  to  the  south-east ; but  the  only  natural  outcrop  of  the  mineral  (and 
it  was  of  worthless  quality)  which  wc  observed  was  at  Sniefka,  where  the  valley  of  the  Krinka  is  very  deep, 
and  the  rocks  consist  of  coarse-grained  grit  and  shale.  In  approaching  the  valley  of  the  river  Miuss  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Orlova,  a thin  hand  of  dark-colourcd  limestone  occurs,  having  a thickness  of  four 
feet  only,  and  no  fossils  : strike  west  20^  north  of  west,  and  dipping  to  the  north  emt ; and  the  same  limestone  is 
again  met  with  in  the  plateau  near  the  village  of  Grabovaya. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Miuss,  at  Grabovaya,  flagstorH^s  alternate  with  shale,  the  direction  of  which  is  west-north- 
west  by  east-south-east,  and  the  dip  north-north-east  at  50”;  and  on  descending  the  river  to  Novo-pavlofka  the 
same  beds  reappear  under  similar  conditions,  and  with  the  exception  of  a thin  band  of  limestone  on  the  height 
near  that  place,  flagstones  and  shales,  having  very  variable  directions,  occupy  all  this  valley  even  to  the  village  of 
Deinetriefka.  Limestone  reoccurs,  however,  at  twelve  versts  south  of  the  village  of  Ivanofka,  and  also  at  about  an 
equal  distance  to  the  north  of  that  place,  the  black  compact  limestone,  apparently  not  differing  from  that  before 
alluded  to,  contains  small  Spirifers  and  Encrinites.  This  portion  of  the  tract  is  conterminous  with  the  coal-bearing 
district  of  Krasnoi-kut  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Making  every  allowance  for  contortion  and  repetition  of  the  same  strata,  we  .still 
believe  that  the  group  of  rocks  on  the  Krinka  and  the  Miuss  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  that  it  represents  those  lower  members  of  the  series  upon  the  Kalmius.s 
which  we  have  described,  and  in  which  much  more  calcareous  matter  is  developed. 
In  fact,  we  have  only  to  follow  any  one  of  the  zones,  upon  the  strike  of  the  strata, 
from  the  tracts  in  which  limestone  abounds,  and  we  find  the  calcareous  matter 
‘ See  Ivanitzki’s  * Journal  dca  MincR  He  Rusaic,'  rol.  vi.  p.  192. 
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thinning  out  towards  the  east;  and  with  this  alteration  a great  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  also  observed,  the  bituminous  coal  disappearing, 
and  its  place  being  eventually  taken  by  pure  anthracite. 

Relation  of  the  Anthracite  to  the  Bituminous  Coal. — From  what  we  have  just  said, 
the  reader  w'ill  perceive,  that  this  region  is  divided  into  anthracitic  and  bituminous 
coal-fields.  Owing  to  tlie  prevalent  strike  of  the  beds  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east,  it  is  obvious,  that  notwithstanding  considerable  flexures  and  varia- 
tions in  lithological  structure,  the  same  groups  of  strata  we  have  been  describing 
are  continuous  eastwards  to  the  Donetz.  Thus  the  anthracitic  rocks  without 
limestone  to  the  north  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  and  the  schists  with  some  thin  courses 
of  limestone  on  the  Donetz,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  shale,  sandstone,  and  bitu- 
minous coal  with  limestone,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  the  South  Welsh  coal-field, 
where  at  one  extremity  of  the  tract  anthracitic  coal  prevails  almost  exclusively,  in 
beds  of  precisely  the  same  age  as  those  which  bear  bituminous  coal  at  a little 
distance  to  the  east.  In  the  Russian  example,  indeed,  we  see  the  mineral  cha- 
racter of  the  coal-beds  change  gradually  as  we  follow  them  from  west  to  east.  In 
the  districts  intermediate  between  the  western  or  hiluminous  tracts,  and  those 
containing  pure  anthracite,  the  combustible  is  fre<|uently  in  that  intermediate 
condition  to  which  mineralogists  would  have  a difficulty  in  applying  one  decisive 
name,  as  it  is  made  up  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracitic  materials.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  anthracitic  and  ordinary’  bituminous  coals  of  commerce 
being  arbitrary,  all  combustible  matter  which  partakes  of  the  two  characters 
must  remain  without  a common  descriptive  term.  We  leave  it  to  M.  Le  Play, 
Capt.  Ivanitzki,  and  others  who  have  analysed  these  coals  from  many  localities, 
to  state  the  shades  of  chemical  distinction  by  which  each  variety  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  useful  to  the  metallurgist  and  engineer  ; our  object  is  simply  to 
record  the  geological  relations  of  the  masses.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  stating,  that  in  proceeding  from  the  north  and  by  west  to  the  south  and  by  east, 
or  through  the  hilly  steppes  to  the  north  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  limestones  thin 
out  to  insignificant  bands,  the  sandstones  and  shales  become  hard  ; and  with 
these  changes,  the  coal-seams,  becoming  gradually  less  bituminous,  assume  in  their 
western  extremities  all  the  characters  of  pure  anthracite.  However  unwilling  to 
blend  too  much  theory  with  our  positive  geology,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  line  of  anthracitic  coal  and  the  cry- 
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stalline  axis  of  the  southern  steppes,  and  from  suggesting,  that  in  their  subterranean 
prolongation,  the  igneous  rocks  there  rising  near  to  the  surface,  may  have  con- 
verted the  superjacent  ordinary  coal  into  anthracite,  and  have  indurated  the  asso- 
ciated grits,  sandstones  and  schists. 

Kuumoi-Kut. — Of  the  coal  of  intermediate  quality,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  would  cite  the  beds  which  outcrop  and  are  worked  in  horizontal  galleries  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  near  Krasnoi-Kut,  the  residence  of  General  Papkoff,  and  south 
of  the  post-station  of  Ivanofka.  Here  we  examined  two  beds  of  coal  (PI.  1.  fig.  4.), 
the  one  included  between  two  thick  bands  of  shale  and  overlaid  by  dark  limestone 
with  Chatetes  radians,  Encrinites.and  the  undescribed  branching  coral  of  the  English 
mountain  limestone  before  alluded  to  (p.  93),  the  other  resting  upon  sandy  schist 
with  plants,  surmounted  by  yellowish,  thick-bedded  sandstone  and  then  by  encrinital 
limestone,  undulating  at  slight  inclinations  of  about  10°.  These  coals,  occurring 
in  beds  three  feet  and  three  and  a half  feet  thick,  are  readily  extracted  in  the  mines 
of  General  Papkoff,  and  have  been  employed  in  working  a steam-engine  used  in 
manufactories  which  he  has  established '.  They  are  excellent  seams  for  their 
dimensions,  many  parts  of  the  coal  being  undistinguishable  from  iridescent 
British  varieties.  Coal  of  similar  quality  has  been  observed  outcropping  in  several 
places  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  following  these  bands  to  the  east,  they 
are  found  to  lose  their  bituminous  properties  as  they  approach  the  Donetz,  and 
to  become  more  anthracitic. 

Anthracite  of  Popofskoe. — The  most  important  works  of  anthracite  in  this  region 
are  those  on  the  rivulet  Grujefka,  near  the  hamlet  of  Popofskoe,  thirty  versts  north 
of  Novo  Tcherkask,  to  which  place  and  to  the  neighbouring  rivers  Don  and  Donetz 
the  coal  is  conveyed  in  the  light  carts  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  already  the 
fuel  used  to  some  extent  in  the  towns  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  Rostoff  and  other  places 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  his  Excellency  Count  M.  Woronzow,  Governor-general 
of  these  provinces,  has  encouraged  the  natives  to  abandon  the  use  of  wood,  which 
is  extremely  dear,  and  to  construct  fire-places  for  the  use  of  this  superior  sub- 
stitute. 

Two  seams  (as  shown  in  PI.  I.  fig.  5.)  are  exposed  on  the  left  bank  of  a small 
stream,  above  whose  banks  they  are  seen  to  crop  out  on  the  sides  of  low  hills.  A 
brownish,  micaceous  gritty  sandstone,  having  the  characters  of  many  ordinary  coal 
strata,  and  dipping  to  the  north  at  about  15°,  forms  the  principal  substratum,  and 

• ‘ Journal  dei  Mines  de  Kussic.’  rol.  vi.  p.  MO  el  leq. 
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rises  on  its  escarpment  side  into  rocky  eminences.  The  lower  coal,  in  all  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  feet  thick,  is  made  up  of  very'  thin  courses,  most  of  which  con- 
sisting of  hard  and  pure  anthracite,  are  subordinate  to  unctuous  shale.  It  is 
chiefly  worked  by  galleries,  in  which  the  poor  Cossack  miners  have  followed  it  to 
short  distances  from  its  natural  outcrop  on  the  sides  of  the  brooks.  A roof  of  schist, 
of  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  separates  the  lower  from  the  higher  coal,  which  is 
less  thick,  but  of  equally  good  quality,  and  when  we  visited  the  locaUty,  was  reached 
by  shallow  shafts  from  the  surface  of  the  hill From  the  gentle  inclination  of  the 
beds  and  the  height  of  the  ground,  drainage  may  indeed  be  effected  to  a great 
extent  without  recourse  to  steam-engines ; but  the  use  of  the  latter  and  the  sinking 
of  shafts  might,  doubtless,  open  out  the  mineral  to  greater  advantage. 

Sections  on  and  near  the  Donetz. — Approaching  this  coal  country  as  we  did  from 
the  eastern  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks,  we  were  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the 
powerful  convulsions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  by  examining  the  natural 
sections  which  are  exposed  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Donetz  above  the  station  of 
Donetzkaya.  Seams  of  coal  and  anthracite  are  seen  at  intervals  in  highly  dislo- 
cated positions  at  several  places,  viz.  at  Nijni  and  Verkni,  Kundriutcheskaya,  and 
on  the  river  Kundriutshia  which  falls  into  the  Donetzkaya.  The  relations  of  the 
black  schists,  impure  limestones,  flagstones,  grits  and  coal  along  a portion  of  these 
streams,  are  explained  in  PI.  1.  fig.  6. 

Whilst  the  violent  dislocations  and  high  inclination  of  the  strata  render  it  un- 
likely that  coal  can  be  worked  to  much  profit  in  this  neighbourhood,  its  inhabit- 
ants have  an  agreeable  compensation  in  their  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil ; the 
vine,  pomegranate  and  water-melon  being  as  abundant  and  fine-flavoured  in  this 
corner  of  the  Russian  coal-field  as  in  Italy. 

To  the  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Donetz,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  up 
that  stream,  the  carboniferous  strata  are  obscured  by  much  blown  sand.  We 
conceive,  however,  that  the  formation  ranges  on  the  south-west  up  to  the  river 
Kargalinsk,  because  we  there  observed  brown,  grey  and  ferruginous  sandstones 


' The  details  of  the  working  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  the  anthracite,  arc  given  by 
(.‘aptain  Ivaiiitzki  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ■ .Journal  of  the  Imperial  Mines.'  Upon  visiting  the  Zavod 
of  Lugan,  we  became  aware  of  the  superiority  of  this  anthracite  over  all  the  other  coals  of  this  territory, 
whether  in  forging  iron  or  in  the  production  of  steam ; facts  which  were  ascertaiued  through  trials  insti- 
tuted by  order  of  General  Tcheffkinc.  The  reader  will  find  these  points  clearly  explained  by  Captain 
IvauiUki Journal  dts  Mines,  vol.  v. 
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with  schists,  which,  though  covered  with  much  detritus  and  clay,  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  carbonaceous  tract. 

In  briefly  describing  the  country  watered  by  the  Krinka,  we  have  said  that  amid 
numerous  steep  anticlinal  flexures  the  northerly  dip  prevailed  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably over  that  to  the  south.  Tliis  phaenomenon,  general  throughout  the  an- 
thracitic region,  and  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  sections  (PI.  I.  figs.  1 & 2), 
convinced  us,  that  the  whole  of  this  anthracitic  mass  was  carried  under  the  more 
productive  coal  tracts  of  the  north-east,  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  atten- 
tion. In  ascending  the  Donetz  to  the  villages  of  Gundrofskaya  and  Kamenskaya,  we 
met  with  other  anticlinal  ridges  and  synclinal  troughs  parallel  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  region,  and  with  dips  both  to  the  south  and  north  ; but  here  the  alter- 
nating grits  are  charged  with  Stigmaria,  and  the  coal-seams  are  subordinate  to 
mural  masses  and  stony  beds  of  limestone,  the  whole  offering  a great  resemblance 
to  the  productive  coal  tract  around  Uspensk,  which  we  shall  soon  describe.  Thus 
in  a ravine  eight  versts  from  Gundrofskaya,  where  the  strike  is  west  and  by  north, 
east  and  by  south,  and  the  dip  34°  southerly,  we  met  with  a thin  bed  of  coal  sub- 
ordinate to  sandstone,  with  Stigmaria  and  some  clunch-like  beds,  the  lower  strata 
exhibiting  three  courses  of  limestone,  wdth  sandstone,  grit,  shale,  ironstone  concre- 
tions, and  a second  layer  of  coal ; an  anticlinal  line  succeeds,  and  similar  strata  are 
repeated. 

Near  the  village  of  Isvorin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kameuka,  the  structure  of  the 
country  is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  Gundrofskaya  ; and  instead  of  mural  cal- 
careous masses,  the  crests  of  the  ridges  are  composed  of  sandstones,  black  shale, 
schists,  and  hard  grits,  the  latter  forming  terraces  like  those  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Krinka ; thus  showing,  that  owing  to  great  undulations,  the  same  groups  are  re- 
peated upon  different  parallels. 

Without  detailing  minute  sections,  which  would  only  embarrass  the  general 
reader,  we  may  assert,  that  on  the  whole,  the  survey  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
this  coal  tract  proves,  that  the  strata  gather  in  ascending  order  from  south  to  north, 
the  country  being  composed  on  the  whole  in  ascending  order  of — 

1st.  Sandstones  and  schists,  with  plants,  forming  high  steppes  and  plateaus, 
with  some  limestone  and  anthracite.  The  grits  become  harder  and  more 
powerful  to  the  north,  and  then  constitute  remarkable  terraces,  and  give 
a more  varied  outline  to  the  countr)^ 
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2nd.  Limestone,  sandstone,  shale,  and  bituminous  coal.  It  is  this  member 
which  is  so  much  developed  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  coal  re- 
gion, and  in  which  coal  is  so  largely  worked  at  Lissitchia-Balka. 

Coal-fields  in  the  Northern  Tracts. — The  section  of  the  Kalmiuss  having  taught 
us  the  order  of  the  strata,  and  a survey  of  the  banks  of  the  Krinka,  Miuss  and 
Donetz  having  induced  us  to  surmise,  that  no  very  productive  coal-seams  are  yet 
known  in  the  southern  or  older  zone  (with  the  exception  of  certain  beds  of  anthra- 
cite), we  now  proceed  to  describe,  first,  some  other  localities  which  we  visited  to 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Bachmuth,  next  the  more  productive  mines  of  Uspensk, 
east  of  the  foundry  of  Lugan,  and  lastly  those  of  Lissitchia-Balka  on  the  Donetz, 
in  all  of  which  places  coal  is  worked. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  larger  of  the  two  small  rivers  called  the  Torctz,  coal 
is  extracted  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use  at  several  localities.  To  the  cast 
of  this  stream  the  country  rises  in  dome-shaped  hills,  attaining  to  several  hundred 
feet  of  elevation,  which  are  in  great  part  composed  of  red,  white,  grey,  and  olive- 
coloured  sandstones  and  grits.  Some  of  these  grits,  indeed,  seem  to  rise  up  from 
beneath  the  coal-seams  to  form  the  plateaus  of  Gosudarev-Buyerak,  &c.,  and 
others  are  seen  to  fold  over  to  the  north,  and  pass  upwards  into  thin  bands  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  loaded  with  Producti  and  Encrinites,  or  rather  the  lime- 
stones are  included  in  a great  development  of  sandstone.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  expanse  of  pure  white  and  red  sandstone  between  Zemliaka  and  Scotovaitova, 
which,  like  the  strata  to  the  south  of  Goradofka,  we  have  little  doubt  belongs 
to  the  same  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system  (Upper  Limestone  series).  At 
Scotovaitova,  where  the  village  is  built  of  white  grit,  the  ascending  section  from 
the  valley  of  the  Krivoi-Toretz  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  offered, — 1st.  Hard  greyish 
and  yellow  mottled  sandstones.  2nd.  White  grits.  3rd.  Flagstones.  4th.  Deep 
red,  micaceous,  earthy  sandstone,  passing  into  shale.  On  the  whole,  this  sand- 
stone group  reminded  us  more  of  certain  white  and  red  grits  which  underlie  some 
of  our  English  coal-fields,  as  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  Salop,  and  along  the  North 
Welsh  border  at  Oswestry,  than  any  other  rocks  with  which  we  could  compare 
them.  Wherever  they  contained  no  coal  plants,  and  were  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
new  red  sandstone,  such  strata,  even  in  England,  were  formerly  classed  with  that 
formation,  at  a time  when  mere  colour  and  mineral  characters  prevailed  over  other 
considerations.  In  a sketch  by  Captain  Ivanitzki  of  this  portion  of  the  country. 
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these  deposits  are  considered  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Rothe-todte-liegende, 
but  we  are  not  of  this  opinion,  because  we  know,  that  in  the  regular  ascending 
order  as  previonsly  described  (p.  95.),  red  sandstones  pass  under  and  alternate 
with  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  the  highest  beds  of  the  system, 
consisting  of  black  shale  and  ferruginous  sandstone  of  very  dissimilar  composi- 
tion, are  not  surmounted  by  any  such  strata.  The  whole  of  the  seams  of  coal 
which  occur  at  intervals  throughout  this  district  are  invariably  interlaced  with 
calcareous  courses,  which  are  charged  with  the  fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone ; 
and  as  such  fossils  are  seen  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  series,  we  consider 
(subject  always  to  corrections  resulting  from  more  detailed  survey)  that  all  these 
grits  and  sandstones,  whatever  may  be  their  colour,  arc  subordinate  to  the  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  Such,  at  all  events,  are  the  whetstones,  flagstones  and  grits 
which  repose  upon  and  alternate  with  thin  courses  of  limestone  between  Gosu- 
darev-Buyerak  and  the  great  road  from  Novo  Tcherkask  to  Bachmuth,  and  which 
constitute  a plateau,  with  anthracite  and  coal-seams  in  the  valley  on  either  side 
of  it.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  of  the  red  rocks  in  question  can  be  separated  from 
the  same  group  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  7.). 

Coal-mines  of  Jeleznoe  or  Nikitofka'. — On  the  east  bank  of  the  Toretz  lies  the 
village  of  Jeleznoe,  deriving  its  name  from  a little  stream,  the  Jeleznaia,  and 
distinguished,  like  some  other  places  in  those  tracts,  by  numerous  remains  of  the 
idols  of  the  Aborigines,  carved  out  of  the  stronger  and  coarser  grits  previously 
described.  Ascending  by  the  Jeleznaia,  we  were  conducted  to  the  chief  coal- 
works  of  the  villagers,  situated  at  a height  of  perhaps  300  or  400  feet  above 
the  adjacent  valley,  and  about  seven  versts  from  the  village,  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  round-backed  plateau  or  steppe  which  intervenes  between  Jeleznoe  and 
Gosudarev-Buyerak. 

The  strata  being  here  considerably  inclined  (from  40°  to  80°),  a succession  of 
coal-seams  and  shale  is  exposed,  alternating  with  hard  bands  of  grit,  sandstone 
and  limestone,  as  represented  in  the  section  (PI.  I.  fig.  8.). 

In  descending  from  the  plateau  to  the  west  and  south,  the  lowest  strata,  which 
occupy  indeed  the  largest  surface  of  these  upper  steppes  or  moorlands,  are  seen  to 
consist  of  hard,  grey,  gritty  sandstones,  weathering  to  a rusty  colour,  and  very 
much  resembling  the  moor-stones  of  the  west  of  Durham,  the  Yorkshire  Dales  and 

* A correct  and  minote  description  of  these  coal-mines  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Capt.  Ivan- 
itzki.  Wc  merely  describe  what  we  saw  at  one  spot  and  at  a |ieriod  when  the  works  were  abandoned. 
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West  Northumberland.  The  lowest  beds  are  about  two  feet  three  inches  thick, 
the  second  and  third  seams  about  three  feet  each  ; these  are  separated  by  clunch, 
clay  and  shale,  and  a little  sandstone.  Tlie  fourth  seam  is  about  two  feet  four 
inches  thick,  and  is  surmounted  by  a coarse,  pebbly  grit.  This  is  followed  by 
an  impure  grey  limestone,  containing  Encrini  and  Product!,  alternating  with  grit 
and  sandstone,  which  is  succeeded  by  another  band  of  limestone,  in  which  we  found 
a few  Fusulinse,  and  a great  thickness  of  shale,  the  latter  being  capped  by  a ledge 
of  coarse,  pebbly  sandstone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sixth  or  uppermost  coal  ob- 
serv'able  in  this  section. 

By  pacing  across  tlie  strata  from  the  lowest,  which  arc  exposed  on  the  higli 
ground,  to  the  uppermost  ledge  which  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Jeleznaia,  our 
rough  estimate  gave  a thickness  of  about  1200  yards,  in  which  space  the  hard 
rocks  form  little  ridges,  slightly  protruding  through  the  slopes  of  long  grass,  the 
shales  having  been  worn  into  depressions.  The  strike  of  the  beds  is  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east,  and  the  dip  to  the  south-south-west,  the  angle  in- 
creasing gradually  from  40°  near  the  rivulet,  to  55°  and  80°  as  you  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  last  bed  worked,  is  marked  by  piles  of  coal  recently  extracted.  The  upper- 
most coal  is  the  best  and  most  solid,  but  as  it  lies  in  the  lowest  position,  the 
|>easants  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  in  their  rude  works,  on  account  of  the 
influx  of  water. 

The  best  and  hardest  beds,  or  those  upon  the  dip,  having  soon  plunged  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  natives,  who  employ  neither  engines  nor  adits  to  dry  their  shallow 
mines,  (in  this  country,  indeed,  they  can  with  difficulty  obtain  sufficient  wood 
even  to  support  the  roofs,)  the  two  lowest  seams  only  have  been  latterly  worked  in 
this  locality.  The  same  beds  are  explored  by  the  peasantry  in  other  localities 
(which  we  did  not  visit),  whenever  a favourable  outcrop  tempts  them  to  employ 
their  spare  hours  in  thus  procuring  fuel'.  Though  most  of  the  coal  lying  at  the 
mounds  was  of  the  broken  and  small  character  which  in  the  English  northern 
coal-fields  would  be  consumed  for  steam,  or  sold  for  waste,  we  had  little  doubt, 
judging  from  a few  of  the  fragments,  that,  by  deep  works  and  an  improved  system 
of  mining,  better  coal  might  be  obtained,  although  it  is  improbable  that  such  thick 
masses  of  the  mineral  will  ever  be  discovered  in  this  tract,  as  have  been  pro- 


* At  tlie  period  of  our  vieit  (September),  the  harvest  and  autumnal  sowing  baling  been  long  bnUhed, 
the  peasants  were  employing  their  spare  teams  of  oxen  in  transporting  coal  from  the  adjacent  pits, 
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curecl  in  the  very  productive  north-eastern  angle  of  the  field,  with  an  account  of 
which  we  shall  terminate  our  observations. 

Imperial  Coal-works  of  Uspensk. — Having,  we  conceive,  sufficiently  explained 
our  general  views  concerning  the  districts  in  which  coal  has  been  a little  worked, 
it  does  not  accord  with  our  object  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  cite  many  localities 
where  the  outcrop  of  the  mineral  is  known,  all  of  which  we  leave  to  Russian  engi- 
neers. We,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  the  north-eastern  angle  of  this  coal 
tract,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  most  directed, 
Iwcause  it  has  afforded  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  fuel.  This  coal  is 
not  only  used  in  the  adjacent  foundries  of  Lugan,  but  is  transported  by  the  river 
Donetz  (navigable  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  season)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  and  Sea  of  Azof. 

In  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  Lower  Donetz  and  the  Krinka,  where  we  first 
noticed  the  existence  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
districts  may  be  said  to  be  split  up  upon  numerous  lines  of  dislocation,  trending 
for  the  most  part  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-cast,  and  often  producing 
great  folds  and  repetitions  in  the  strata. 

Thus,  in  passing  from  south  to  north  over  dome-shaped  masses  of  grit,  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted  as  lying  to  the  north  of  Ivanofka,  and  in  which  hard 
grey  grits  and  sandstones  are  sometimes  prevalent,  the  observer  who  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  little  river  Alkovaia  is  struck  with  the  violent  breaks  and  highly 
inclined  positions  of  the  strata. 

It  was  the  natural  outcrop  of  beds  of  good  coal  on  the  northern  sides  of  this 
valley  which  originally  induced  the  Russians  to  establish  works  here,  the  first 
shafts  having  been  sunk  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  Scottish  miner  Gascoigne, 
whose  name  has  acquired  a permanent  place  in  Russian  history,  as  having  explored 
some  of  their  earliest  sites  of  iron-ore  and  coal,  and  established  many  of  their 
great  iron-foundries.  Employing  a small  company  of  his  countrymen,  Gascoigne 
first  opened  the  coal-pits  of  Uspensk,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  next 
those  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel ; and  though  no  English 
workman  now  remains,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  insular  names  of  main,  splent, 
cherry,  &c.,  by  which  the  different  seams  were  first  distinguished,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  certain  English  coals,  are  still  preserved,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Russian  miners. 

At  Uspensk,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  foundries  of  Lugan,  eleven 
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seams  of  coal  are  known,  but  of  these  only  three  are  now  worked,  viz.  from  four- 
teen inches  to  three  feet  thiek  each,  the  remainder  being  thin,  impure  and  profit- 
less. Tliese  beds  are  subordinate  to  grits,  schists  and  limestones,  and  among  the 
fossils  of  the  latter  we  perceived  both  the  Spiri/er  Mosquensis  and  the  Chretetes 
radians,  thus  proving  beyond  a doubt  that  the  coal  is  included  in  the  central  mem- 
ber of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  superior  to  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Donetz 
and  Krinka,  and  to  the  great  limestone  of  Karakuba.  The  prevailing  strike  is  east 
and  by  south,  west  and  by  north,  and  the  dip  is  usually  to  the  north  and  by  east, 
at  very  higli  angles,  viz.  50“  to  60“.  Some  of  the  seams  of  coal  thin  out,  when 
followed  downwards  to  a depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  where  such  wedging-out  is  termed  a 
“ Simon  fault  ” '.  In  general  the  roofs  of  the  coal  are  grits  and  sandstones,  and 
their  floors  are  composed  of  shale  ; but  in  one  instance  the  roof  is  a bed  of  Spirifer 
and  Encrinite  limestone,  and  in  another  a clunch  or  clay.  Many  plants  occur, 
chiefly  in  the  schist  and  clunch,  and  among  them  are  numerous  Ferns  as  well  as 
Stigmarise.  The  coal  of  Uspensk  being  extracted  on  the  sides  of  the  bills  high 
above  the  line  of  drainage  of  the  countr)',  no  steam-engines  have  been  yet  em- 
ployed ; but  when  we  were  there,  the  difficulties  having  increased  with  the  greater 
depth,  a small  twelve-horse  power  machine  had  been  prepared  to  obviate  them.  This 
coal  is  somewhat  of  that  mixed  nature  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  being  very 
far  from  a pure  bituminous  coal ; and  although  it  gives  little  or  no  flame  or  smoke 
compared  with  that  of  Lissitcbia-Ualka  (the  great  mine  of  the  region),  it  is  very 
useful  in  forging  iron,  and  contains  so  much  of  bitumen  as  to  set  welt  and  coagu- 
late when  heated. 

The  natural  sections  presented  by  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Alkovaia,  between 
Usi>ensk  and  Lugan,  are  singularly  instructive  in  presenting  a succession  of  highly 
inclined  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  one  of  the  depressions  between  the 
ridges  being  filled  with  a small  basin  of  chalk  which  is  unconformable,  as  ex- 
pressed in  PI.  I.  fig.  10 ; and  finally,  the  carboniferous  sandstones  subsiding  in 
their  progress  to  the  north,  are  covered  by  the  vast  and  thick  development  of  chalk 
in  which  the  Lugan  iron-foundries  are  placed. 

' See  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Preatwlch  on  the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale  (Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  t.  p.  413.), 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  of  the  underground  relations  of  a highly  complicated  coal-field  which 
has  ever  been  communicated  to  the  public.  A brief  account  of  this  field  is  also  given  in  the  **  Silurian 
System”  of  Mr.  Murchison,  p.  99. 
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Imperial  Coal-ivorks  of  Lhsilchia-Balka. — A long  and  narrow  promontory, 
subtended  by  the  Donetz,  and  extending  to  Privolnoe  on  the  north-north-west,  is 
composed  of  carbonaceous  masses,  the  chief  strike  of  which  is  in  that  direction, 
and  therefore  oblique  to  the  prevalent  hearing  of  the  other  masses  which  have  been 
described  (see  Map).  At  Verknie,  to  the  north  of  the  great  iron-foundries  or 
Zavod  of  Lugan,  the  carboniferous  strata  emerge  from  beneath  the  cretaceous 
deposits,  the  relations  of  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  Upcasts,  similar 
indeed  to  those  displayed  near  Uspensk,  are  exhibited  in  ascending  the  Donetz, 
and  they  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  hills  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  that  river. 
The  existence  of  coals  has  been  proved  at  three  or  four  localities,  but  the  site 
where  the  best  seams  were  formerly  discovered  by  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  where  he 
commenced  the  chief  Imperial  works,  is  at  a spot  called  Lissitchia-Balka,  or 
“ Fox  Dingle,”  near  the  end  of  the  promontory  alluded  to.  Deep  ravines  which 
open  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Donetz  had  here  laid  bare  those  natural  outcrops 
of  coal,  which  led  to  the  present  extended  works.  This  spot,  about  thirty  versts 
north-east  of  Bachmuth,  is  now  the  centre  of  a flourishing  establishment,  producing 
a considerable  quantity  of  coal,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  at  the  forges  of  I,ugan. 

The  works  at  this  place  have  shown  that  the  strata  fold  round,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  form  of  a dome  of  elevation,  dipping  to  the  east,  south  and  west,  but  the 
present  levels  are  driven  upon  the  easterly  dip  or  towards  the  river  Donetz,  to 
which  they  incline  at  about  18°.  A ravine,  however,  which  opens  out  to  the  north, 
exposes  the  beds  in  very  highly  inclined  positions  nnth  a disturbed  strike,  in  parts 
vertical,  and  the  dip  even  quite  reversed.  Ascending  from  the  river  banks  by 
this  ravine,  we  saw’  in  succession  highly  inclined  beds  of  limestone,  clunch,  sand- 
stone and  coal,  each  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  superintendent  who  ac- 
companied us,  as  being  identical  with  some  of  those  which  are  explored  in  the 
works  beneath  and  on  the  regular  dip. 

Including  small  and  profitless  layers,  not  less  than  thirteen  seams  of  coal  are 
passed  through  in  the  shafts  at  Lissitchia-Balka,  seven  of  which  are  extracted  for 
use  ; the  greater  part  of  the  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some  exceedingly  good, 
'fhe  larger  portion  may  be  called  bituminous  coal,  as  it  cements  together  in  the  fire, 
gives  much  flame  and  smoke,  and  serves  for  reverberating  furnaces.  Argillaceou.s 
schist  and  slate  clay  (clunch  and  clod)  abound  in  great  thicknesses,  and  although 
some  of  the  beds  contain  small  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-ore,  with  a septarian 
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structure,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  concretions  are  numerous  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Russian  miners  to  use  them.  All  the  best  iron  manufactured  in  the 
Imperial  Zavods  is  brought  from  the  Ural  chain  and  its  flanks  In  order  to  dry 
the  upper  portion  of  these  mines,  a noble  adit,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  resembling 
in  its  dimensions  one  of  the  ancient  mining  conduits  of  the  Romans,  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  we  ascended  it  from  its  outlet  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chief  ra- 
vines, examining  the  bands  of  sandstone  and  shale  along  the  sides.  Anxious  to 
explore  still  lower  strata  than  those  which  will  be  drained  by  this  adit.  General 
Tcheffkinc  has  resolved  to  sink  yet  deeper  shafts,  and  then  to  dry  the  lower  mines 
by  a steam-engine,  which  was  almost  finished  when  we  left  the  place. 

The  fossil  contents  of  the  limestone  which  alternate  with  these  coal-seams,  prove 
most  clearly  that  the  whole  occur  upon  the  same  geological  horizon  as  those  which 
arc  the  most  productive  of  coal  throughout  the  other  parts  of  this  region,  viz.  the 
middle  carboniferous  or  Moscow  limestone  ; for  tbe  engineers  had  collected  a suite 
of  the  fossils  characterizing  each  stratum,  to  illustrate  a carefully  drawn  vertical 
section  prepared  by  them,  of  which  the  opposite  woodcut  is  a reduced  copy  . 

We  thus  had  the  means  of  naming  each  species  on  the  sj)ot,  and  in  presence  of  the 
persons  who  had  actually^  seen  it  in  its  place  in  the  coal-shafts,  and  this  scrutiny 
convinced  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  great  mass  here  passed  through  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  or  Moscow  limestone.  The  Spirifer  Moaquensis,  for  example, 
so  characteristic  of  that  zone,  and  which  we  have  never  found  associated  with  the 
Productua  gigantcua  of  the  lowest  limestone,  here  ranges  from  one  of  the  upper 
beds  of  limestone  to  the  very  lowest  calcareous  bed  of  the  annexed  list.  The 
Productua  anliquatua,  so  characteristic  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Britain,  and 
indeed  of  Western  Europe  generally,  is  found  in  the  uppermost  fossil  beds,  where 
it  is  associated  with  an  Orthis  and  the  small  Trilobite  Otarion  Eichwaldi  (Fisch.), 
and  again  the  same  characteristic  fossil  occurs  in  argillaceous  beds  above  the  main 
coal,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  a small  Productus,  Orthis,  Bellerophon,  Turritella, 

' The  profusion  of  hue  ma^etic  iron-ore  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  tbe 
less  viduablc  hydrate  of  irmi  which  is  spread  out  at  intervals  near  the  surface  in  tlic  low  countries  of 
HuAsia.  render  it  almost  useless,  for  the  miner  yet  to  think  of  working  clay-iron  ores,  even  though  they 
occur,  like  those  of  Lissitcbia-Bolka,  in  association  witli  coal  and  limestone. 

* llie  opposite  detailed  section  of  tlic  strata  furnished  to  ua  by  the  Russian  miners,  was  prepared  by 
order  of  tbe  Imperial  Administration  of  Mines,  whose  intentions  were  completely  carried  out  through  the 
agency  of  Colonel  Uethman,  the  director  of  tlic  Zavod  of  Lugan,  and  mining  chief  of  this  country,  wnth 
the  aid  of  our  frieud  Major  Teplolf,  and  the  director  of  the  coal-mines  Captain  SmimofT. 
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Pecten  and  Nautilus.  In  the  limestone  and  slate-clay  above  the  splent  coal,  the 
Spirifer  Mosquengis  is  again  seen,  associated  with  a Pecten,  a Retepora  and  other 
flexible  Polypi fers ; and  lastly,  in  the  limestone  overlying  the  lowest  coal,  this 
shell  is  again  found,  together  with  the  Euomphalus  Baeri,  n.  s.  (Eichw.). 

Of  the  plants  we  have  not  the  means  of  speaking  with  the  same  precision,  not 
having  brought  away  good  specimens ; but  we  are  certain  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  Equiseti,  Calaniites,  Sigillaria  and  Ferns  which  we  saw  are  identical  with  species 
common  to  the  coal  formations  of  Western  Europe. 

The  section  of  Lissitchia-Balka  proves  to  us,  that  in  a vertical  depth  of  near 
900  English  feet,  the  united  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  is  upwards  of  thirty  feet ; 
of  the  limestones,  near  fifty ; of  the  grits  and  sandstones,  above  200  ; whilst  the 
argillaceous  beds,  which  vary  in  quality  from  the  clunch  to  the  clod  of  the  miners 
(or  slate-clay,  schist,  shale  of  the  mineralogist),  amount  to  near  (iOO  feet. 

These  lithological  statistics  are  of  theoretical  as  well  as  of  practical  value,  for 
they  enable  us  to  speculate  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  was  accumu- 
lated, whilst  they  teach  us  how,  with  varying  lithological  and  organic  contents, 
the  same  beds,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe,  assume  such  very  different  aspects. 
Seeing  the  argillaceous  schists,  shale,  sandstone  and  grit,  which  here  alternate 
with  the  coal,  and  the  frequency  and  dimensions  of  the  coal-seams,  any  practical 
collier  from  the  best-worked  tracts,  even  of  the  British  Isles,  who  had  not  studied 
fossil  remains,  might  be  convinced  that  these  shafts  were  sunk  in  the  coal- 
measures,  the  “ Terrain  Houiller”  of  the  French  ; and  still  more  closely  would  he 
cling  to  this  belief,  when  he  saw  that  the  forms  of  the  plants  were  identical  with 
those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  own  coal-fields,  imbedded  in  similar 
clod,  clunch,  sandstone  and  grit.  Yet  would  he  have  erred  in  classification,  to 
the  extent  of  one  great  and  important  member  of  the  geological  scale,  for  the  bands 
of  limestone  and  calcareous  shale  which  alternate  with  this  great  argillo-carbon- 
aceous  mass,  inform  us  without  any  doubt,  that  all  these  accumulations  (unlike 
those  of  our  upper  coal-fields,  in  which  marine  exuvia-  are  either  absent  or  ex- 
ceedingly rare,)  were  deposited  under  the  sea.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  section,  we  find  unequivocal  remains  of  marine  animals,  many  being,  indeed, 
identical  with  those  which  abound  in  the  great  limestone  that  forms  the  support  of 
the  coal-fields  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  western  dales  and  moors  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  there  also  exist,  it  is  true,  certain  beds  of  coal  in 
the  lower  or  marine  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  they  are  not  by 
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any  means  so  rich  in  coal,  coal-shale  and  plants,  as  tliis  Russian  deposit,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  per  se,  when  compared  with  the  strata  of  the  same  age 
previously  described  in  the  hasin  of  Moscow,  where  there  is  not  a trace  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  or  black  shale  in  deposits  containing  the  same  species  of 
Si)irifer  and  Productus.  Instead  of  the  grey  and  dark  bituminous  limestones 
of  this  southern  tract,  the  whole  calcareous  mass  around  Moscow,  and  extend- 
ing to  near  Archangel,  is,  as  we  have  before  shown,  a pure  white  limestone, 
with  some  inosculating  bands  of  magnesian  character,  and  also  of  red  and 
green  marls  and  sands.  In  the  Valdai  Hills  and  in  the  governments  of  Tula 
and  Kaluga,  coal,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  only  in  strata  beneath  the  lowest 
zone  of  carboniferous  limestone,  as  in  Berwickshire  in  the  British  Isles  ; whilst 
in  the  south  of  Russia  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  any  notable  seam  of  coal 
so  low  in  the  system,  unless  it  be  the  anthracites  of  Popofskoe  and  the  Lower 
Donetz. 

The  tabular  view,  therefore,  which  we  have  prepared  and  annexed  to  the  Maj), 
and  which  exhibits  on  one  side  of  the  coloured  scale  a central  mass  of  pure 
limestone  (Moscow),  graduating  on  the  other  side  into  a series  of  shale  and 
grit,  with  thin  courses  of  limestone  (Donetz),  conveys  a true  picture  of  the  great 
difference  in  composition  between  the  same  carboniferous  masses  in  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal,  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
the  attention  of  English  geologists,  the  sections  of  Lissitchia-Balka  and  of  the 
southern  regions  of  Russia  assure  us,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  eoal- 
beds  by  masses  of  vegetation,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  grew  having  subsided 
in  situ  (the  truth  of  the  application  of  which  to  some  coal-basins  we  do  not  dispute), 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  cases  in  question,  anymore  than  to  the  pure  marine  coal- 
beds of  the  northern  districts  of  Northumberland,  and  the  north-western  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  of  the  seams  of  coal  at  Lissitchia- 
Balka  have  a sub-stratum  of  argillaceous  schist,  and  that  perchance  these  sub- 
strata might  be  identified  lithologically  with  the  bottom  or  fire-clay  of  the  observers 
who  support  that  view.  But  what  does  this  prove  ? Supposing  even  that  it  was 
a creeping  plant  that  grew  upon  the  spot,  is  the  ISligmaria  ficoides  alone  there? 
By  no  means,  for  we  meet  with  a confused  assemblage  of  many  terrestrial  plants 
both  above  and  below  the  coal-seams ; whilst  from  the  uppermost  to  the  lowest 
bed,  throughout  a thickness  of  about  800  feet,  the  shells  are  exclusively  of  marine 
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origin.  What  then  does  the  hnely  levigated  shale  or  clunch,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  coal-seams,  indicate,  but  that  in  those  periods  when  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  spread  over  with  the  detritus  of  matted  and  broken  plants,  washed  into  it 
by  inundations  or  freshes  of  former  rivers,  that  the  heavier  earthy  matters  which 
accompanied  such  accumulations  (in  the  same  way  as  in  the  floating  islands  or 
snags  of  the  great  American  rivers),  sank  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  lighter  plants 
floated,  and  formed  the  upper  stratum  .i* 

The  plants  thus  left  upon  the  muddy  slime  which  had  either  been  drifted  with 
them  or  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  lands  on  which  they  grew,  were  sub- 
sequently covered  by  other  sediment,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  siliceous  sand,  at 
other  times  of  argillaceous  matter  impregnated  by  calcareous  springs,  thus  account- 
ing to  us  for  the  varied  nature  of  the  roofs  of  tlie  coal-seams,  which  consist  of  grit, 
sandstone,  or  limestone,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  water  which  succeeded 
the  deposit  of  each  layer  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter.  We  may,  however,  ex- 
press our  belief,  that  here  as  elsewhere  some  of  the  coal  which  is  found  in  strata 
alternating  with  marine  deposits,  may  have  resulted  from  the  washing  away  and 
the  entombing  at  short  distances  from  their  original  site,  of  the  low  jungle  edges 
of  tropical  islands  ; in  other  words,  by  the  sinking  into  the  adjacent  sea  of  floating 
masses  of  matted  earth  and  plants. 

Strata  overlying  the  Carboniferous  Rocks.' — Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of 
this  productive  coal  tract,  we  would  invite  our  successors  wdio  may  have  more 
time  at  their  disposal  than  we  had  (for  the  summer  was  past  when  we  quitted  Lis- 
sitchia-Balka),  to  examine  well  the  succession  of  strata  between  that  place  and 
Bachmuth.  Even  in  our  rapid  movements,  however,  we  saw  enough  to  convince 
us  that  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  promontory  of  Lissitchia-Balka  fold  over, 
and  dipping  to  the  west  and  south,  disappear  beneath  other  peculiar  limestones, 
whilst  these  again  (PI.  I.  fig.  3.)  descend  into  the  vale  of  Bachmuth,  and  pass 
conformably  under  red  marl,  limestone,  sandstone  and  gypsum. 

In  leaving  the  coal  country  of  Lissitchia-Balka  and  in  passing  to  Bachmuth,  we 
found  the  series  overlying  the  Carboniferous  promontory  near  the  village  of  Bie- 
lagorskaya  to  consist,  in  ascending  order,  of — 1.  Yellowish  sandy  magnesian  flag- 
like limestone,  with  flattened  siliceous  concretions  and  casts  of  Aviculm.  2.  Yel- 
lowish and  brown  sandstone,  with  concretions.  3.  Massive  gypsum.  4.  Limestone 
of  much  lighter  colour  than  any  of  the  adjacent  carboniferous  region,  in  parts 
cavernous  and  tufaceous,  in  parts  sandy  and  magnesian,  with  some  green  grains. 
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This  tliin-bedded  rock,  though  absolutely  subordinate  to  white  and  other  marls 
with  gypsum,  contains  small  Product!  very  analogous  to  fossils  of  the  Zechstein  ; 
one,  indeed,  having  since  been  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Sowerby  with  the  P.  horridus 
of  the  English  magnesian  limestone,  whilst  another  shell  is  undistinguisbable  from 
the  Lepttena  sarcinulaia  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  5.  White  and  grey  marl- 
stone  in  layers  with  gypsum.  6.  Red  and  brown  marl  and  gritty  sandstone,  inter- 
laced with  gypseous  flags  and  pure  white  gypsum.  7.  Coarse  pebbly  calcareous 
deposit  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  3.) : these  beds  are  exposed  in  a succession  of  low  hills 
within  the  distance  of  three  versts,  and  they  all  plunge  westwards  and  form  the 
eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  fiachmuth. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  red  and  yellow  group  represents  as  a whole  the 
Permian  system  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  wc  trust  that  future  geologists  will 
be  enabled  to  give  other  and  more  detailed  sections,  showing  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  carboniferous  strata  pass  upwards  into  that  deposit,  which  occu|>ies  the 
valley  of  Bachmuth  and  its  slopes  '. 

Outliers  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  at  and  around  Petrofskaya,  Sfc.  Sfc. — Besides 
the  great  southern  coal  tract,  carboniferous  strata  associated  with  limestones  similar 
to  those  we  have  described,  are  visible  about  two  versts  to  the  west  of  the  military 
colony  of  Petrofskaya  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Donetz. 

Tlie  intervening  country  between  Bachmuth  and  this  spot  is  occuj)ied  by  over- 
lying  red  sandstone  (Permian  ?),  Jurassic  rocks,  chalk,  &c.  The  coal  strata  which 
we  examined  at  this  spot  are  exposed  in  a ravine  at  a slight  elevation  above  tlie 
Donetz  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  overlaid  by  incoherent  materials  of  reddish  sand 

' In  reference  to  this  section,  wc  must  state  that  wc  urged  our  ^end  Major  Teploff,  who  accompanied 
us,  to  endeavour  to  work  out  this  point  upon  returning  to  his  station.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  a memoir  illustrated  by  a small  map  and  several  sections,  published  in  the  Russian  edition 
of  the  * Journal  des  Mines,*  1838,  Capt.  Ivanitzki  has  described  the  environs  of  Baclunuth.  We  fed  con- 
fident that  many  of  the  red  rocks  near  Bachmuth,  with  gypsum,  conglomerate,  &c.,  which  he  referred  to 
the  Keuper  and  Red  Sandstone,  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Permian  system.  Indeed  our  section 
above  proves  that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  tlie  limestones  with  Product!  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. 'rhe  sections  of  Capt.  Ivanitzki  exhibit  alternations  of  limestone  with  green  and  red  clays, 
gypsum,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolima,  a tributary  of  the  Bacbmutka.  Other  beds  of  bis  **mamet^ 
irist’cs'*  consist  of  large  concretions  of  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  and  green  argillaceous  marl ; and  again, 
other  strata,  which  arc  horizontal  os  wx*U  as  curved  and  highly  inclined,  and  which  occur  on  the  Donetz. 
Soukaia-plotiva  and  Bacbmutka  rivers,  are  red.  greyish,  and  femiginous  grits  and  conglomerates,  sands, 
argiUaxreous  marls  and  clays,  calciferous  grits  (macigno).  The  whole,  in  short,  is  a lithological  epitome 
of  the  great  Permian  system  hereafter  to  be  described. 
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and  clay.  The  following  succession  of  beds  is  developed  in  ascending  order,  dip- 
ping to  the  north-west  at  angles  of  which  45°  may  be  taken  as  the  average  : 

1.  Highly  bituiuitioaft,  black,  8ubcr>-sUlUac  limestooe,  in  which  no  fosails  were  observed  (thU  rock  has  an 
altered  aspect). 

S.  Fermginous  shale  with  some  ironstone,  &c. 

3.  Thick'bcdded,  mottled,  subconcretionan’  compact  limestone,  in  parts  of  light  grey,  in  others  of  dark 

bluish  grey  colours,  of  scaly  cunchoidal  fnteture,  passing  here  and  there  into  a ferruginous  luroachelli.** 

In  this  limestone  Lieut.  Vasilief,  of  the  Mining  Corps,  who  was  stationed  here 
and  obligingly  explained  the  section  to  us,  had  collected  many  fossils,  some  of 
which  are  identical  with  species  which  abound  in  the  southern  tracts. 

4.  Sandstone  and  shale,  with  impure  iron  ores. 

5.  Coal,  subordinate  to  beds  of  bluish  shale  or  argillaceous  schist,  formerly  worked  by  a shallow  i^halt  eight 

toises  deep,  but  now  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ioHux  of  water.  This  coal  is  about  two  feet  thick 
and  approaches  in  quality  to  C'aonel  coal. 

6.  Great  developement  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  occaaionally  pebbly,  with  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

7.  Upper  coal-beds,  cunsisling  of  three  seams  of  smalt  thickness,  alternating  with  shale  and  worked  by 

shafts,  six  and  ten  toises  deep,  but  now  almost  abandoned. 

8.  Ferruginous  sandstone  and  shale. 

These  coal-seams  of  Petrofskaya  having  been  worked  in  the  most  simple  manner 
only,  and  at  little  or  no  expense,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  account  they  may 
eventually  be  turned,  for  the  small  seams  alluded  to,  have  been  extracted  for  the 
use  of  the  military  village  only,  and  the  whole  force  employed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  engineer,  consisted  of  a few  soldiers,  placed  under  his  orders  at  intervals  by 
way  of  punishment. 

As  coal  has  been  discovered  at  Gussadofka  four  versts  north,  and  at  Dimitrofka 
fifteen  versts  to  the  south  ofPetrofsk.aya,  it  would  appear  (whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  overlying  deposits)  that  coal-bearing  strata  constitute  the  fundamental 
rocks  of  this  region. 

With  the  improved  culture,  however,  introduced  by  the  military  colonies,  and 
the  rapid  rise  into  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  of  the  city  of  Khar- 
kof,  nearly  100  versts  to  the  north  of  these  coal-beds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tract  around  Petrofskaya  may  eventually  be  brought  into  notice.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  highly  desirable  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  direct  researches 
to  be  made  between  the  known  outcrops  of  coal  and  the  city  of  Kharkof,  as  the 
carbonaceous  masses  m«y  extend  northwards  and  be  found  at  moderate  depths  be- 
neath the  cretaceous  rocks  of  that  government.  It  is  right,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  coal  strata  of  Petrofskaya  are  in  a highly  dislocated  condition,  with 
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a Strike  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  (almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  great  adjacent  coal  tracts),  and  with  a dip  to  the  north- 
west; which  inclination,  if  continued,  would  occasion  them  to  be  soon  buried  at 
unattainable  depths  beneath  the  younger  rocks  on  the  north.  But  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  coal  near  Petrofskaya  is  merely  at  the  surface 
through  local  upcasts,  still  the  area  over  which  it  has  been  already  seen,  and  its 
good  quality,  may  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  prosecute  the  works  imme- 
diately around  Petrofskaya  in  a scientific  and  vigorous  manner. 

General  relations  and  economical  importance  of  the  Southern  Carboniferous  TVacts. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  southern  coal  country,  we  may  he  permitted  to  offer  a few 
observations  as  to  the  relative  produce  of  its  different  parts,  and  of  the  capabilities 
which  it  seems  to  afford  of  future  economical  development. 

The  crystalline  and  granitic  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  region 
being  well  exposed  between  tlie  Dniejier  and  the  Kalmiuss,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Voltchia,  we  have  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  carbonaceous  strata,  in  their 
extension  to  the  west  and  north-west,  dwindle  to  thin  zones  which  rest  upon  these 
older  rocks.  In  these  tracts  the  limestones  and  shales  disappear  and  the  few  traces 
of  coal  are  associated  with  sandstone  and  grit.  All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  find 
coal  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dnieper,  or  within  portable  distances  of  that  great 
river,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  manufacturers  of  Odessa  or  conveyed  at  small  ex- 
pense to  the  Black  Sea,  must  be  futile. 

Towards  the  south-east,  however,  the  Kalmiuss,  as  previously  stated,  exposes 
a succession  of  limestones,  grits,  shales,  with  some  coal.  As  no  works  worthy 
of  notice  have  yet  been  opened  in  this  tract,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to 
offer  any  opinion  respecting  its  mercantile  value,  but  judging  from  the  few  traces 
which  there  occur  of  any  considerable  ((uantity  of  vegetable  remains,  and  also  from 
the  very  small  developement  of  the  seams,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  coal 
itself  (with  the  single  exception  of  Alexandrofsk),  we  should  be  disposed  to  think, 
that  few  portions  of  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Kalmiuss  or  its  tributary  brooks,  will 
be  found  to  contain  suflicient  carbonaceous  matter  to  lead  to  works  of  any  utility, 
beyond  the  mere  supply  of  the  adjacent  inhabitants. 

We  have  beard  that  the  researches  undertaken  by  the  Russian  engineers,  and 
particularly  those  made  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Anatole  Demidofl'  and  conducted 
by  M.  Le  Play,  have  afforded  a similar  conclusion,  drawn  not  merely  like  our 
own,  from  what  could  be  detected  in  natural  outcrops  and  a few  artificial  openings, 
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but  also  from  borings  at  numerous  points,  as  well  as  from  the  analysis  of  the  coal- 
seams  discovered. 

To  the  east,  however,  of  the  north  and  south  parallel  in  which  the  Kalmiuss 
flows,  the  carbonaceous  matter  increases  considerably  with  the  augmentation  of 
masses  of  shale  with  limestone  ; and  we  think  that  the  whole  of  the  ridges  south  of 
Bachmuth,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Toretz  (the  mines  of  Jeleznoc  (p.  103)  aflbrd 
a good  illustration),  are  well  worthy  of  being  largely  excavated  and  carefully 
examined  ; for  from  the  elevation  of  the  hills  it  is  evident,  that  in  many  of  these 
places  the  mines  could  be  drained  by  adits,  at  a small  expense.  In  their  exten- 
sion to  the  south-east,  the  strata,  becoming  highly  arenaceous  and  argillaceous, 
lose  at  the  same  time  their  carbonaceous  and  calcareous  features,  thin  courses  of 
limestone  only  being  apparent ; and  with  this  lithological  change  the  coal  seams, 
diminishing  in  number,  become  gradually  anthracitic,  until  they  acquire  in  some 
parts  the  characters  of  true  anthracite.  This  tract,  particularly  its  south-eastern- 
most angle,  may,  we  presume,  prove  of  still  greater  economical  value  than  the 
district  of  the  Toretz,  both  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  anthracite  and 
its  comparative  proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Azof;  whilst  the  same  physical  features, 
viz.  broad  undulatory  ridges  high  above  the  drainage,  will  equally  facilitate  for  some 
time  the  desiccation  of  the  mines,  without  rendering  steam-engines  necessary. 

By  far  the  ricliest  portion,  however,  of  the  coal  region,  is  the  north-eastern 
district,  ])arts  of  which  we  have  described  at  Uspensk  and  Lissitchia-Balka,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  some  of  the  many  anticlinal  ridges  into  which  this  coal 
tract  has  been  thrown.  The  strata  plunging  to  the  cast  and  north  are  lost  beneath 
the  chalk,  and  to  the  south-west  they  pass  beneath  younger  rocks,  including  the 
equivalents  of  the  Zechstein.  It  is,  however,  most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  most  productive  portion  yet  known,  is  that  which  is  directly  in  contact  with 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  hence  we  may  hope,  that  at  some  future  day,  when  the 
coal  shall  have  been  exhausted  on  its  outcrop  or  in  the  ridge  of  Lissitchia-Balka, 
it  will  be  found  beneath  the  adjacent  chalk  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Donetz,  like  the 
coal  under  the  chalk  at  Valenciennes  : and  if  so,  we  venture  to  predict,  in  less 
disturbed  positions  than  in  the  anticlinal  ridges  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
which  are  so  instructively  displayed  between  Lugan  and  Lissitchia-Balka. 

We  do  not  lightly  throw  out  this  anticipation.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  pha;- 
nomena  in  Russia  and  the  analogies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  enable  us  to  sup- 
port it.  For  as  the  carbonaceous  matter  increases  in  volume  to  the  north-cast. 
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what  is  there,  we  ask,  to  prevent  its  extension  beneath  the  chalk  ? From  our 
experience  in  coal-fields  (that  of  Dudley  is  a beautiful  example),  we  know  that 
thick  beds  of  coal  never  disappear  per  salfum,  and  that  when  followed  and  re- 
gained beneath  contiguous  strata  of  more  recent  age,  the  coal  is  often  in  unbroken 
sheets,  and  is  then  of  higher  commercial  value  than  where  it  has  been  thrown  up 
to  the  surface  by  former  convulsions  of  nature.  Without  such  convulsions,  man, 
it  is  true,  might  have  long  remained  ignorant  of  its  existence,  but  with  increased 
knowledge  he  follows  the  coal  from  its  disturbed  outcrop,  and  is  amply  repaid  by 
finding  it  at  lower  depths  and  often  in  great  and  uniform  masses.  Attention  to 
this  simple  rule  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Russian 
authorities. 

If,  however,  the  working  of  these  coal-mines  beneath  the  cretaceous  rocks  is  a 
problem  not  likely  to  be  solved  in  our  day,  we  may,  at  all  events,  suggest  the  safe 
experiment  of  boring  through  the  masses  to  the  west  of  Lissitchia-Dalka,  near 
the  spot  where  the  lowest  beds  of  certain  overlying  deposits  have  been  described. 
If  correct  in  our  belief,  that  such  overlying  strata  are  of  the  age  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestone,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
general  structure  of  Russia,  that  the  carboniferous  deposits  beneath  them  will 
partake  of  the  same  slight  inclination  ; and  we  need  not  add,  that  if  coal  seams, 
as  productive  as  these  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  were  found  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances and  so  near  to  the  tow'n  of  Bachmuth,  the  discovery  would  be  most 
important.  The  great  impediment  to  the  steady  working  of  these  coal-fields  is 
their  highly  dislocated  and  contorted  condition,  and  we  therefore  repeat,  that  the 
object  of  the  Administration  of  Mines  should  be  pointedly  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  works  wherever  the  beds  are  least  disturbed. 

The  process  of  coal-mining  has,  in  fact,  been  the  same  in  the  more  advanced 
tracts  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  olden  times  of  England  no  one  thought  of 
sinking  for  coal,  except  at  spots  where  the  mineral  cropped  out ; and  we  can  all 
remember  when  those  geologists  who  recommended  a search  after  it  by  pene- 
trating the  magnesian  limestone  (Zechstein)  were  treated  with  derision,  and  yet 
nearly  half  the  fuel  of  London  is  now  extracted  from  strata  in  that  position  The 
day  may  therefore  come  when  the  old  works  of  Lissitchia-Balka  having  been  ex- 
hausted, the  coal-mines  of  Bachmuth  shall  render  that  town  most  flourishing. 

But  whether  mining  operations  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the  country  where 
the  carboniferous  strata  crop  out,  or  hereafter  extended  by  deeper  shafts  to  other 
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contiguous  tracts,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  in  this  region  a quantity  of  coal 
of  good  and  fair  quality,  which,  if  opened  out  with  spirit  and  industry,  will  tho- 
roughly justify  the  anticipation  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  it  would  benefit  his  de- 
scendants. Quantitative  results,  however,  can  only  be  measured  by  succeeding 
ages,  when  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  Russia  to  render  the  country  in  which  the 
coal  and  limestone  abound,  the  scat  of  mines  and  manufactures.  In  the  mean 
time,  though  we  have  no  desire  to  raise  delusive  hopes,  and  though  we  believe 
that  this  region  will  never  be  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  mineral  as 
any  one  of  the  productive  tracts  of  M’cstern  Europe  and  America,  we  are  justified 
in  saying,  that  where  steam-engines  are  not  used  (and  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  one  at  Lissitchia-Balka  they  are  unknown)  any  coal-field  must  be  considered 
in  a virgin  state  when  compared  with  the  great  carboniferous  deposits  of  other 
countries.  In  the  British  Isles,  at  all  events,  we  may  affirm,  that  if  no  coals  w-ere 
extracted,  except  those  which  could  be  procured  without  the  aid  of  steam,  the 
natural  supply  would  sink  at  once  to  a thousandth  part  of  its  present  extent, 
and  with  this  defalcation,  Great  Britain  might  quickly  relapse  into  her  condition 
of  four  centuries  ago,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  tracts  in  Southern  Russia 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  which  at  present  are  almost  exclusively- 
occupied  by  an  agricultural  people. 

Having  now-  described  all  the  carboniferous  districts  in  the  central  and  southern 
regions,  we  will  next  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  deposits  of  this  age  on  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ural,  and  then  terminate  our  account  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
of  Russia  by  a general  review  of  its  organic  remains. 


PoMUcript. — Afler  the  precediag  pages  were  printed,  we  received  a copy  of  the  Fourth  V'olumc  of  the  .splendid  work 
of  M.  Anatotc  Demidoif. ' Vo)'agedana  la  Rufiaiv  Mt^'ndiooalo,'  which  ia  entirely  devoted  to  the  deacription  of  the 
(Jarboniferous  region  of  the  Z>onctz.  M.  Lc  Play,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  happily  selected  by  M.  Demidoff  to 
ascertain  the  true  mineral  wealth  of  this  tract,  and  to  describe  ita  physical  and  geological  structure,  has  produced 
a work  so  replete  with  well-digi*sted  details,  collected,  not  only  from  observations  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
region  and  the  mines  which  have  already  been  commenced  in  it,  but  aUo  by  numerous  borings  carried  on  by  him- 
self or  his  assistants  during  a period  of  three  years,  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  doubtless  feel  grateful  to 
the  accomplished  person  who  has  so  liberally  fostered  these  inquiries. 

In  a large  geological  map.  in  w'hich  the  dcmarcatinna  of  the  carboniferous  and  crystalline  rocks,  and  also  of  the 
ovcrIj*ing  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits  are  given,  M.  Le  Play  has  grouped  under  darker  colours,  such  parts  of  the 
tract  as  are  known  to  be  productiv'c  of  coal,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  the  mineral  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  This  method,  doubtlessly,  carries  with  it  a certaun  amount  of  information,  but  U deheient  in 
stratigraphical  meaning,  for  some  of  the  beds  so  marked  are  in  higher  positions  thou  others ; in  some  the  coal  is  in- 
terlaced with  Umestooe,  and  m others  it  is  almost  entirely  subordinate  to  sandstone  and  shale ; in  one  tract  anthracite 
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exclosirely  prev»ils»  in  another  bitominous  cual.  By  reference,  however,  to  the  explanation,  and,  above  all,  to  au 
admirable  series  of  tables,  this  defect  U obviated,  lliese  tables  are,  in  fact,  perfect  models  for  the  practical  mining 
engineer ; they  give  at  one  view  the  direction,  inclination,  thickness  and  quality  of  the  coals  at  each  localit)',  also  the 
characters  of  the  associated  strata,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  works,  and  their  produce  at  each  mine  or  spot  of  trial. 
To  these  is  added  another  set  of  tables,  in  which  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  coals  from  fort)'«three  different  places 
b given  by  M.  Malivaud,  another  agent  of  M.  Demidoff. 

Into  such  details,  valuable  os  they  are,  it  was  not  our  province  to  enter,  and  we  will  now,  therefore,  merely  offer 
a few  remarks  explanatory  of  those  points  in  which  our  geological  conclusions  either  agree  or  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  M.  Le  Play. 

\Vc  have  stated  that  the  fossils  which  he  had  brought  to  France,  and  which  wc  inspected  before  our  jour* 
neys  to  Russia  (1640),  first  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  coal  beds  are  chiefly  subordinate  to  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  the  species  were,  to  a great  extent,  the  very  same  as 
those  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  rocks  of  that  age  in  Western  Europe.  On  interrogating  M.  Le  Play, 
however,  we  could  not  ascertain  that  he  had  arrived  at  any  defined  idea  of  a nreesnos  of  strata,  derived  either 
from  the  stratigmphical  order  of  mineral  masses,  or  from  their  imbedded  organic  remains.  In  fact,  he  then 
dbiinctly  acquainted  us  with  what  has  now  appeared  in  his  work,  that,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and  convoluted 
comlitioD  of  the  strata,  the  want  of  persistency  of  mineral  characters,  and  the  apparent  existence  of  similar  species 
of  shells  throughout  the  series,  it  was  impracticable  to  assign  a base  line  to  the  deposits,  or  to  trace  their 
uppermost  limits,  stilt  less  a passage  into  any  superior  formation.  Now  as  we  have  ventured  to  effect  these  objects, 
we  will  here  briefly  state  why  we  conceive  M.  Le  Play  did  not  arrive  at  similar  results,  although  be  had  in  his  own 
hands  some  means  of  proof,  which,  through  the  hurried  nature  of  our  visit,  we  uever  obtained. 

No  geologist,  however  practised,  can,  we  venture  to  say,  explain  the  structure  of  a part  of  a complicated  distant 
country,  unless  he  has  made  himself  master  in  undisturbed  tracts,  of  the  succession  of  its  normal  formations. 
Long  as  we  have  been  occupied  In  the  study  of  the  Paheoxoic  rocks,  we  are  confident,  that  had  wc  been  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  chain  of  the  Donetz,  and  had  been  desired  at  once  to  unravel  its  complexity,  we  should  have 
reached  no  other  geological  result  than  that  of  M.  he  Play.  We  bad,  hoa'cver,  by  two  years  of  extensive  compa* 
ratire  researches,  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  older  Palaxizoic  rocks  of  Russia  generally, 
but  in  reference  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  had  convinced  ourselves,  that  throughout  the  enormous  area  over 
which  we  had  traced  it,  the  upper  or  great  coal  formation  of  Western  Europe  was  absent,  and  that  the  calcareous 
or  tower  group,  cx^pying  the  whole  carboniferous  horizon,  was  by  help  of  certain  fossils  divisible  into  three  stages. 
Again,  we  had  ascertained  by  numerous  sections  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  that,  in  becoming  part  of 
a mountain  moss,  this  system,  so  uniform  and  so  peculiar  over  so  vast  a space,  there  put  on  many  of  its  ordinary 
features  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  carboniferous  limestone  only  in  the  western  ports  of  Europe. 

We  further  learnt,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  deposits  to  represent  our  coaUficlds.  the  Carboniferous  system 
was  there  succeeded,  in  ascending  order,  by  a vast  series  of  red  and  cupriferous  deposits  to  which  we  have  assigned 
the  name  of  Permian.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  arrogant  on  our  part  to  say,  that  we  catered  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Donetz  possessed  of  elements  of  comparison  which  no  previous  travellers  had  ac«iuired. 

Our  task  was.  therefore,  less  difficult.  Knowing  from  the  ma|>s  and  instructions  furnished  to  us  by  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Mines,  that  the  mi^or  axis  of  this  tract  and  the  main  direction  of  the  strata  trend  from  west- 
north-west  to  cast-south-east,  we  resolved,  after  terminating  our  researches  in  Southern  Russia,  to  examine  the 
chain  of  the  Donetz  in  parallel  lines,  transverse  to  its  general  strike,  and,  by  carrying  out  this  scheme,  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  oldest  member  of  the  series  occupies  its  southern  frontier,  and  that  after  a multitude  of 
flexures  the  central  strata  dip  under  the  upper  Fusulina  limestone,  the  whole  group  being  surmounted  in  the 
valley  of  Bachmutb  by  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  system. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  how  much  importance  we  attach  to  the  presence  of  the  large  Productu*  giyantna  as 
oniformly  characterizing  (over  vast  regions  in  Russia)  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  wc  were 
aware,  as  before  stated,  that  M.  Lc  Play  had  collected  this  fossil  in  the  chain  of  the  Donetz,  though  the  exact  liKa- 
lity  was  unkouwo  to  us.  We  were,  indeed,  assured  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  that  be  bad  found  this  species  in  the  great 
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Scar  limestone,  near  Karakuba,  though  we  did  not  ouraelves  detect  it ; and  reasoning  upon  this  fact  together  with 
evidences  of  an  ascending  order  from  south  to  north,  and  by  acquiring  proofs,  unknown  to  previous  geologists,  of 
the  existence  of  upper  members  of  the  series  charged  with  Fusulinw,  we  completed  our  section  by  expressing  our 
belief  in  the  passage  of  the  higher  carboniferous  deposits  into  the  Permian  rocks. 

We  now  learn  from  M.  Le  Play,  that  the  Praductua  giganteua,  of  which  he  collected  many  individuals,  occurs 
at  Rubejnoi  on  the  Lower  Donetz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region,  and  he  thus  completely  confirms  our  idea  of 
an  ascending  section  from  south  to  north.  Though  at  one  time  at  a short  distance  from  that  spot,  we  unluckily 
did  not  visit  it,  but  M.  Le  Play’s  faithful  detailed  sections  arc  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose;  for  after  describing 
the  limestone  as  massive  and  important,  he  says,  that  the  mineral  associations  with  it  are  differtnt  from  those 
limestones  on  th*  north,  in  which  mang  more  arama  of  coal  occur  than  in  the  strata  of  the  Lower  Donetz. 

In  fact,  the  examination  of  the  carboniferous  region  of  the  Donetz  is  one  of  the  roost  striking  examples  which  can 
he  adduced,  of  the  paramount  im|>ortance  to  the  practical  miner,  of  the  close  study  of  organic  remains  in  reference  to 
the  normal  positions  of  the  strata ; for  throughout  deep  sections  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory’,  there  U 
not  a trace  of  the  great  Productus,  whilst  all  the  fcmsils  of  the  middle  and  up]>cr  strata  are  present.  Any  one. 
therefore,  who  had  felt  as  confident  as  we  do,  that  this  remarkable  fossil  was  as  clear  an  indication  of  a low'cr  band 
as  the  Spiri/rr  yfoagunaia  and  Fusulinw  were  of  an  upper,  could  not  have  doubted  the  general  relations  and 
order  of  the  strata  iu  the  chain  of  the  Donetz. 

Nay  more,  the  evideuce  now  so  clearly  laid  before  us  by  M.  Le  Play,  in  substantiating  the  value  of  our  strati* 
graphical  tables,  enables  us  also  to  speculate  upon  a parallel  between  the  lowest  anthracitic  beds  of  this  territory 
and  the  lower  coal  of  the  Valdai  iliila,  Tula  and  Kaluga  (p.  71  rtaaq.).  In  the  south* eastern  limb  of  the  country  of 
the  Donetz.  the  beds  of  anthracite  and  hard  sandstone  and  schist  which  have  a prevailing  northerly  dip,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  rise  out.  like  the  thin  coal  of  the  Valdai,  from  beneath  the  limestone  with  great  Product!, 
whilst  the  proximity  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  the  southern  steppes  may  well  account  for  the  indurated  and  nieta- 
morpbic  character  of  strata  which  we  have  described  under  such  a very  different  lithological  aspect  in  the  Valdai 
Hills  ami  in  the  governments  of  Tula  and  Kaluga,  where  they  occur  almost  in  their  original  condition  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  all  intrusive  rocks. 

Agreeing  in  the  correctness  of  the  general  parallel  which  M.  Ijo  Play  has  drawn  between  the  carbonife* 
rous  deposits  of  the  Donetz  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  France,  we  do  nut 
believe  that  beyond  this  point  his  comparisons  can  be  sustained.  The  carboniferous  deperaits,  " terrain  houiller,*’ 
for  example,  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Dusseldorf,  with  which  wc  arc  well  acquainted,  do  not  offer,  as  he  sup- 
poses, an  analogy  to  those  of  the  Donetz  ; for  in  the  Rhcni.sh  provinces  coal*searos  are  in  no  instance  iutersiratified 
w’itb  the  Mountain  Limestone  series  of  English  geologists,  but  arc  invariably  superposed  to  such  rocks.  Again,  in 
these  Prufl.sixin  and  Belgian  districts,  the  mountain  limestone  with  sands  and  shale,  but  void  of  coal,  reposes  on  ut 
elaborate  succession  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  loaded  with  typical  fossils ; whilst  the  group  of  the  I>ORetz, 
unlike  that  of  the  north  of  Russia,  U exclusively  carboniferous  to  its  base,  and  rests  at  once  on  very  ancient  cry* 
stalliue  rocks,  or  abuts  against  porphyries  and  other  eruptive  masses. 

Aud  even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  to  some  extent  an  analogy  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  5kiuth  Russia 
and  the  Low  Countries,  in  both  being  overlaid  by  cretaceous  deposits,  we  most  also  not  omit  to  recognize,  in 
the  one  case,  the  presence  of  intermediate  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Zeehstein.  and  in  the  other  the  total  absence 
of  that  deposit. 

The  true  foreign  analogy,  therefore,  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Donetz,  considered  in  reference  to  other  deposits 
of  the  same  age,  is  to  be  found  in  the  north-western  or  l..ake  districts  of  England,  where  some  seams  of  coal 
lie  below  and  others  are  interstratified  with  the  mountain  limestone  series  and  its  sandstones  aud  shales. 
The  coal-field  of  Berwickshire,  or  that  below  the  mountain  limestone,  is  much  richer  in  contents  than  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  tract  of  the  Donetz,  which  we  believe  to  be  on  the  same  parallel ; whilst  in  identifying 
the  rest  of  the  succession,  or  tlie  great  mass  of  the  Donetz,  with  that  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  group  of 
Northnmberlaod  and  the  Yorkshire  dales,  the  comparimn,  as  to  amount  of  produce,  is  largely  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  deposits. 
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To  considemtioDS  of  theoretical  importance  concerning  the  changed  vrbicb  the  surface  of  Southern  Russia  has 
undergone,  and  which  are  ably  put  forth  by  M.  Le  Play,  we  shall  not  at  present  advert,  reserving  our  views  on 
these  points  for  the  concluding  chapters  of  our  work,  when  all  the  elements  which  w'c  can  bring  together  shall 
have  been  laid  bdbre  oar  readers,  to  enable  them  to  sec  the  grounds  upon  which  we  come  to  our  conclusions. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  take  leave  of  this  volume  of  M<  Lc  Hay,  which,  though  it  contains  views  from 
which  we  differ,  we  regard  as  an  imi>ortant  addition  to  the  records  of  physical  science,  and  as  puasessing  int!> 
nitely  more  the  character  of  a good  monographic  description  of  one  tract,  than  anything  which,  from  the  extensive 
nature  of  our  researches,  we  are  enabled  to  offer. — Ffbmory  15,  1843. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  ROCKS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FLANK  OF  THE 
URAL  MOUNTAINS. 


Section  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tchussovaya,  showing  a passage  from  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  through  Millstone-grit  and  Coal  to  overlying  Conglomerate,  Calcareous 
Grits,  8jC. — Section  from  Nijni-Serginsk  to  Sarana,  exhibiting  Goniatite  Grits 
overlying  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Bands  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Sterli- 
tamak. — Prolongation  of  Caihoniferous  Limestone  along  the  South  Ural  and  as- 
cending Section  from  it  through  Goniatite  Flags  and  Grits  into  Permian  Deposits. 
— Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Carboniferous  System. 


Having  detailed  the  succession  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  in  the  northern  and 


central  parts  of  Russia,  it  might  ajipcar  desirable  to  pass  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  group  in  the  ascending  series.  Believing,  however,  that  the  region 
to  which  we  now  call  attention,  contains  within  it  certain  peculiar  upper  beds  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch,  not  seen  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  we  think  that  by  de- 
scribing them,  we  shall  best  convey  a clear  idea  of  the  transition  to  the  superior 
deposits  or  Permian  rocks,  the  history  of  wdiich  is  to  occupy  the  two  following 
chapters. 

In  a subsequent  sketch  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the  carboniferous  rocks  will  again 
come  frequently  under  consideration,  both  as  respects  their  relations  to  the  lower 
lornrations,  and  the  lithological  changes  they  have  undergone  by  plutonic  action. 
Our  present  purpose  is  briefly  to  explain  their  structure  and  position  in  the  country 
comi>osed  of  the  billy  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  ridge,  and  to  show  how  they 
dip  under  and  are  connected  with  the  next  overlying  or  Permian  deposits. 

By  looking  over  the  Map  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  towards  the  central 
portion  of  the  Ural,  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  divided  for  a considerable 
distance  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  (the  eastern  or  main  zone)  follows  the  sinu- 
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osities  of  the  older  rocks  on  which  it  rests.  The  outer  zone  is,  in  fact,  the  indica- 
tion at  the  surface,  of  a line  of  upheaval  parallel  to  the  Ural  chain,  and  as  we 
shall  revert  to  this  subject  hereafter,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  state,  that  as  far  as  our 
own  observations  went,  this  band,  running  for  tfie  most  part  in  a tract  of  tittle 
elevation,  and  much  obscured  by  local  detritus,  seldom  exhibits  its  relations  to 
the  superior  deposits.  We  therefore  commence  our  account  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  this  region  by  describing  the  limestone  on  the  west  flank  of  the  North 
Ural,  where  it  forms  one  band  only,  as  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya, 
a tributary  of  the  Kama,  and  where  it  dips  under  deposits  differing  considerably 
from  any  which  we  have  described  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

Section  of  the  Tchussovaya. — Carboniferous  Limestone,  Millstone  Grit,  Coal,  Cal- 
ciferous  Grit,  Flags,  and  Conglomerate  (3  and  3'  of  Map). — ^The  lowest  member  of 
the  system,  resting  upon  and  passing  conformably  downwards  into  the  Devonian 
rocks,  is  exhibited  most  distinctly,  in  several  grand  flexures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchussovaya,  to  the  east  of  its  tributary  the  Coiva.  It  is  there  a light  grey, 
ciystalline,  compact  limestone  of  very  great  thickness,  much  resembling  the  great 
Scar  limestone  of  the  north  of  England,  or  the  equivalents  of  that  rock  in  the 
Bristol  and  South  Welsh  coal-fields,  and  is  charged  with  large  Product!  and  many 
characteristic  fossils. 

A few  versts  to  the  west  of  Kinofsk' , the  lowest  beds  of  this  limestone,  or  those 
in  contact  with  the  Devonian  rocks  on  which  that  Zavod  is  situated,  consist  of 
great  masses  of  amorphous  structure,  in  some  places  forming  troughs,  in  others 
rising  up  into  precipitous  peaks,  the  beds  in  which  are  occasionally  vertical.  These 
limestones  are  distinguished  by  containing  many  concretions  of  flint  and  chert, 
and  at  one  spot,  called  Moultic,  we  collected  the  Productus  giganteus,  P.  comoides, 
and  other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  lower  strata. 

No  description  of  the  geologist,  still  less  a mere  sectional  drawing,  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  contortions  and  pictorial  beauty  of  these  wild  gorges.  The 
flexures  on  the  Meuse  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  with  them,  but  the 
channel  of  the  Tchussovaya  being  narrower,  the  rocks  more  rugged  and  diversified 
with  foliage,  and  the  defiles  highly  intricate,  the  Russian  scene  appeared  to  us  to 
be  more  striking  than  that  in  Belgium  *. 

‘ TTie  property  of  Count  G.  A.  Strogonoff. 

• Wc  very  much  re^ct  that  since  our  return  to  England,  certain  sketches  of  these  gorges  have  l>cfn 
lott,  or  we  should  certainly  have  given  lithographic  illustrations  of  this  grand  scene  of  contortion,  iu 
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After  various  grand  undulations,  in  wliich  limestone,  sometimes  dolomitic,  con- 
stitutes three-fourths  of  the  river  cliffs  (schists  and  quartzose  grit  being  rarely 
seen),  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  fonnation  is  admirably  exposed  in  rocks  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a little  to  the  east  of  Ust-Coiva.  The  strata  are  there 
exhibited  in  beds  inclined  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  70“,  and  by  pacing  across 
them,  as  far  as  they  were  visible,  we  estimated  the  thickness  of  this  one  member 
of  the  limestone  to  be  not  less  than  1000  feet  (a  to  b of  section  beneath). 

Some  of  these  beds  are  of  light  grey,  others  of  brown  colour  ; their  fracture  is 
conchoidal,  and  they  contain  among  other  fossils  the  Spirifer  ^fosnuenliis,  which 
unquestionably  refers  them  to  the  same  age  as  the  white  limestone  of  Moscow. 

The  woodcut  which  is  here  annexed  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  limestones  subside  under  hard  quartzose  sandstones,  and  after- 
wards emerge  in  anticlinal  flexures,  to  the  west  of  Ust-Coiva. 

•->1. 


MT.  Gnt-  I'M-t'oiTa,  Doluoitir.  f^, 


AreJ)  of  liiBMaM.  Truu||lt  uf  |rrt.  (Buii)  fuai^;  UmrotoM,  kif^ily  iiKfUml  aad  nmionnl. 


At  the  spot  where  it  dips  under  the  grit,  the  limestone  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
yellow  decomposing  dolomite. 

Millstone  Grit  and  Coal. — The  rock  which  immediately  surmounts  the  limestone, 
on  the  Tchussovaya,  is  a hard  siliceous  sandstone,  occasionally  coarse-grained, 
which  is  undistinguishable  from  certain  varieties  of  the  millstone  grit  of  English 
geologists,  and  is  actually  worked  for  millstones.  This  grit  occupies  the  higher 
grounds  or  plateaus  where  the  limestone  has  not  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and 
is  seen  in  several  troughs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya,  to  the  west  of  Ust- 
Coiva.  It  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  when  followed  to  the  west  is  found 
to  contain  impressions  of  carboniferous  plants. 

At  about  twelve  versts  east  of  the  village  of  Kalino,  and  on  the  property  of  the 
Princess  Butera,  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  subordinate  to  this  formation.  Two 
galleries  have  been  driven  into  the  rock  at  diflerenl  levels.  In  the  lowest  of  these 
works,  the  strata  were  found  to  plunge  4(P  to  the  west-north-west,  a bed  of  coal  of 

which  the  rock»  arc  beautifully  decked  with  northern  forest  trees  and  many  flowering  plants,  Cypnpedium 
mlcnlms,  Orchu,  Slaciys,  Vicia,  6(C.  Caverns  arc  not  unfrequent,  and  as  usual  in  most  cuuntriea 
bordering  on  Siberia,  several  of  these  ere  called  the  caves  of  Yennac,  and  in  which  the  Cossack  cott> 
queror  of  the  Siberian  Tatars  is  supposed  to  have  been  concealed,  after  his  early  disasters. 
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middling  quality  being  covered  by  yellowish  grey,  arenaceous  shale  and  white  sili- 
ceous grit.  The  upper  gallery  showed  the  strata  to  he  inclined  25°  to  the  north- 
east. with  coal  of  good  ([uality  and  of  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  intercalated 
between  two  bands  of  siliceous  grit,  the  whole  covered  by  shale  and  impure  coal. 
The  beds  of  coal  which  are  known  to  crop  out  on  the  river  Kosva  in  the  property 
of  Prince  Lazaref,  belong  exactly  to  the  same  place  in  the  series,  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  that  all  the  coal  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  existing  along  the  western 
flank  of  the  North  Ural,  occurs  in  this  member  of  the  system.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  these  gorges  so  clear  and  complete  an  exposition  of  all  the  beds  of  the  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone,  properly  so  called,  from  its  junction  with  inferior 
Devonian  rocks  to  its  dip  beneath  the  millstone  grit,  that  we  are  assured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  in  this  eastern  region,  coal  is  never  found  subordinate 
to  or  below  the  limestone,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia  which  we  have  described. 
England,  indeed,  aflbrds  within  itself  parallels  to  all  these  Russian  examples  and 
many  additional  cases.  Her  greatest  coal-fields,  for  example,  are  all  superior  to 
the  millstone  grit,  which  in  Yorkshire,  however,  does  contain  workable  seams  of 
coal,  whilst  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire  contain  numerous  bands  of  good 
coal,  both  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  inferior  to  it. 

Goniatite  Oritn. — The  limestone  and  millstone  grit  of  the  Tchussovaya  above 
described,  are  succeeded  to  the  west  by  coarser  grits  of  greenish-grey  and  yel- 
lowish colours,  and  which,  where  we  observed  them,  are  as  little  inclined  as  the 
great  Permian  deposits  which  flank  them  on  the  west.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Usva, 
below  Kalino,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  coarse  conglomerates.  Still  further  to 
the  west,  near  Gorodok,  are  deep  pits  which  formerly  furnished  salt,  and  in  a sec- 
tion of  about  200  feet  in  thickness  we  observed  the  following  order  of  beds  : — 


K«t. 

Congloroerate  of  rounded  ailiceotu  pcbbics,  imbedded  in  grey  grit 15 

Grit 40 

Sandstone,  finely  laminated,  with  bluish  ahale  and  plants,  chiefly  Calamites, 

one  of  which  rcscmblcfi  C.  rrmotus,  another  C.  eanna/onmia  (Brong.)  8 

Gre)'ish  grit.  In  strung  bands,  yellowish  at  the  surface  10 

White  and  yellow  shale  (marl),  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  grit 10 

Grits,  &c.,  resembling  4 and  5 S 

Beds  resembling  No.  5 4 

Calcareous  grit,  with  colc-spar  3 

Grit,  like  No.  4 10 

Marly  shale,  like  No.  5 10 

Dark'Colourcd  foetid  limestone,  with  schistose  grit 20 

Blackish  schist,  somew'hat  marly  50 

s 2 
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Though  these  beds  are  apparently  horizontal  when  viewed  in  one  section,  they  are, 
in  fact,  subject  to  considerable  undulations,  as  may  be  seen  about  three  versts 
from  Gorodok,  where  they  rise  into  a dome. 

The  same  formation  of  grey  grit  (often  a calcareous,  yellow  sandstone,  with  some 
shale  and  pebbly  conglomerate)  occurs  on  the  sides  of  the  high  road  from  Kongur 
to  Ekaterinburg.  Flagstones  and  yellow  sandstones  with  shale  are  seen  near  Yel- 
lim,  where  there  are  many  impressions  of  plants,  among  others  the  Catamites 
remotus  (Brong.).  Between  the  post-stations  of  Bisserskaya  and  Klinova,  the 
sandstones  are  succeeded  by  conglomerates  composed  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  Lydian  stone,  with  fragments  of  ancient  fossiliferous  limestone  in  a base  of 
calciferous  grit.  These  beds  repose  upon  the  same  series  of  siliceous  sandstone 
and  carboniferous  limestone  which  has  been  described  upon  the  Tchussovaya. 
In  fact,  the  overlying  calcareous  grits  and  conglomerates  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  are  all  members  of  the  same  group,  whicli  here  occupies  a wide  and 
undulating  trough,  having  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  either  flank. 

It  is  by  following  these  strata  to  the  south,  viz.  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ufa 
and  its  tributaries,  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  test  their  precise  age,  by  finding 
them  charged  with  characteristic  fossils. 

Section  from  the  flank  of  the  Ural  at  Nijni  Seryinsk  to  Sarana. — The  traveller 
who  follows  our  course,  and  descending  from  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  by 
Nijni  Serginsk,  directs  his  course  towards  Artinsk,  traverses  in  the  first  instance 
a calcareous  country  of  obscure  relations.  He  will  find  one  band  of  limestone 
(the  red  colour  and  No.  2.  of  our  Map),  charged  with  Devonian  and  Eifel  fossils, 
thrown  into  reversed  positions,  like  others  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Ural  Mountains,  whereby  the  younger  beds  arc,  in  fact,  bent 
under  those  of  more  ancient  date, — a common  pha;nomenon  on  the  flank  of 
eruptive  chains.  Leaving  these  pictures<|ue  Devonian  limestones  at  the  Zavod  of 
Michaelofsk  and  crossing  the  Ufa,  a band  of  crystalline  carboniferous  limestone 
is  seen,  and  immediately  above  it  are  horizontal  beds  of  a grit  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  described.  We  would  here,  however,  observe  that  this  tract  is  replete 
with  rocks  of  intrusive  character,  and  that  sandstones,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  millstone  grit  before  described,  appear  near  Nijni  Serginsk  in 
the  form  of  altered  (juartzose  rocks,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  The 
overlying  calcareous  grit  is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  contains  Producti  and  corals. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  it  passes  into  a very  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  of  sili- 
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ceous  schist  and  black  and  white  quartz,  but  sometimes  containing  fragments 
of  the  older  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones  with  Pentameri  and  other  fossils. 
ITiis  fossilifcrous  grit,  generally  known  in  Russia  as  the  “ Gres  d’Artinsk,”  occu- 
pies a large  surface  of  country ; usually  covered  by  verdure  and  little  excavated, 
it  is  seldom  exposed  in  good  and  deep  sections.  Upon  the  Ufa,  however,  ten 
versts  from  Artinsk,  we  met  with  a quarry  which  furnished  us  with  four  new  spe- 
cies of  Goniatites.  One  of  these  is  very  closely  allied  to  known  forms  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous system,  and  holds  a place  intermediate  between  the  Goniatites  striatus 
(Sow.)  and  the  G.  Listen  (Sow.),  combining  the  ornaments  of  the  shelly  covering 
of  the  former  with  the  general  outline  of  the  latter.  These  Goniatites  are,  indeed, 
associated  with  unquestionable  carboniferous  fossils,  one  of  which  is  the  Nautilus 
tuberculatus  (Phill.),  fragments  of  Orthoceratites,  &c.,  and  thus  all  doubt  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  beds  is  removed. 

The  bands  of  grit  in  this  quarry  are  of  yellowish,  brown  and  grey  colours,  from 
one  to  four  feet  thick,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  and  surmounted  by  shale. 
The  grit  is  both  fine  and  coarse-grained,  and  occasionally  passes  into  a conglo- 
merate, the  whole  having  here  a thickness  of  100  feet.  A quantity  of  plants, 
which  we  believe  to  belong  to  Lepidodendron  and  Calamites,  but  of  which  we  regret 
not  to  have  brought  away  good  specimens,  are  interlaced  with  the  Goniatites  and 
other  shells,  among  which  is  a small  Orthoceratite.  The  most  curious  of  the  vege- 
table remains  are  numerous  small  fruits  about  the  size  of  a large  nut*. 

In  continuing  the  section  to  the  west  of  Artinsk,  the  same  group  of  beds  is  pro- 
longed to  near  the  Zavod  of  Sarana,  where  a hill  at  least  500  feet  high,  is  com- 
posed of  strata  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  rise  out  at  a sharp  angle  from 
beneath  the  basin  of  calciferous  grit  and  conglomerate  we  have  just  described. 

Let  us  for  the  present  pass  over  the  phaenomenon  of  the  unconformability  of  the 
Goniatite  grit  in  this  tract  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  due  doubtless  to  local 
dislocation,  since  we  shall  adduce  an  example  of  complete  conformability  on  the 
flanks  of  the  South  Ural.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out,  that 
this  rock  clearly  overlies  the  limestone  and  millstone  grit,  and  that  by  their  fossil 
contents,  all  these  deposits  must  be  grouped  in  the  same  system.  The  carboni- 
ferous limestone  on  the  banks  of  the  Ufa  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  western 

' Some  of  the«c  nut^likc  remains  of  plants  were  brought  away.  They  resemble  certain  fossil  fruits 
which  we  have  since  obtained  thnnigh  Mr.  J.  Walker  of  Caldemtonc  House,  near  Liver])ooI,  from  the 
gritty  sandstone  of  Wickersley,  east  of  Kotherham,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  coal  measures  witli  ttie 
overlying  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone. 
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band  before  alluded  to)  occupies  cliffs  400  feet  in  height,  and  is  filled  with  Spirifer 
Mosquensis,  Productus  anliquatus,  and  P.  concinnus. 

Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Sterlitmnak. — The  inner  and  outer  zones  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone  which  we  have  sketched,  are  probably  confluent  a little  to  the 
south  of  Ust  Sinisk.  Our  sur\'ey,  however,  of  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  this  point  precisely,  nor  yet  to 
trace  a continuous  zone  of  Goniatite  grits  and  flags,  to  the  west  of  the  outer  band  of 
limestone.  In  emerging  from  the  Ural,  by  a traverse  from  Ufinsk  to  Ufa,  we  found 
ourselves  suddenly  in  a low,  obscure  tract  occupied  by  red  deposits.  In  quitting 
the  chain,  however,  by  another  parallel  traverse  from  Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak, 
the  same  carboniferous  limestone  is  again  seen  to  range  upon  two  lines  from  north  to 
south,  inclosing  between  them  a small  trough  of  Permian  deposits,  composed  of 
gypsum,  limestone,  red  marl,  &c.  The  innermost  of  these  bands  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  mountainous  region,  being  a calcareous  fringe  which  hangs  upon  the  red 
conglomerates  and  older  rocks  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  age.  Whatever  inver- 
sions and  contortions  may  be  seen  in  the  Northern  Ural,  we  here  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  lower  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  with  Productus  striatus  and 
other  fossils,  reposing  upon  a quartzose  series  of  beds  of  reddish  colour,  spotted 
with  green,  and  in  many  parts  much  resembling  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scot- 
land ; like  which  it  contains  pebbles,  and  is  in  parts  a conglomerate.  These  rela- 
tions are  seen  on  the  western  flanks  of  Akritau,  as  is  expressed  in  the  coloured 
transverse  section  from  the  Ural  to  the  west  (PI.  IP  fig.  1 .).  In  their  range  to  the 
east,  or  among  the  mountains,  these  calcareous  beds  are  subject  to  many  dislo- 
cations, but  where  they  terminate  by  a great  fault  against  the  low  country  watered 
by  tbe  rivulet  Ziganofka,  they  are  in  almost  horizontal  positions.  In  these  cliffs 
the  limestone  is  both  of  light  grey  and  black  colours,  with  white  veins,  is  often 
flaglike  and  fissile,  with  numerous  thin  courses  of  black  flint,  and  contains  the 
Spirifer  Mosquensis  and  many  carboniferous  fossils. 

The  outer  zone  of  limestone  which  rises  from  beneath  the  trough  of  Permian 
rocks,  running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  close  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Bielaya,  is  marked  by  four  subconical  hills,  which  appear  like  volcanic 
elevations  in  the  flat  district,  in  which  they  are  protruded  to  the  surface.  The  hill 
of  Tchekatau,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Sterlitamak  and  the  third  of  the  peaks 
counting  from  the  north,  may  be  described  as  a good  example  of  the  ridge.  It 
is  a rugged,  bare  rock  of  some  height,  with  a double  top,  which  rising  abruptly 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya  and  its  tributary  the  Salaiist,  is  exposed  in  a most  in- 
structive anticlinal  form,  the  strata  dipping  sharply  to  the  east  and  west.  To 
the  cast  they  plunge  at  a moderate  angle  beneath  other  flaggy  limestones  with 
gj’psum  ; whilst  to  the  east  the  beds  are  almost  vertical,  and  terminate  in  a great 
fault  or  depression,  in  which  the  Bielaya  runs  from  north  to  south  (see  coloured 
section,  PI.  Ilf  fig.  1.). 

The  limestone  is  of  light  grey  and  brownish  colours,  and  is  in  part  a mass  of 
shells.  Among  these  we  identified  Productus  antitjuatus,  P.  lobatus,  P.  punctatun, 
P.  xpinulosus  (Sow.),  Spirifer  linealus  (Sow.),  P.  quadriradiatm  (nob.),  Lepttenu 
sarcinulala  (HUpsch.),  Terebralula  pleurodon,  Orthis  Michelini,  O.  arachnoidea,  Or- 
thoceratites,  and  the  little  Trilobite  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  Olarion  Eichwaldii.  On 
the  whole,  the  beds  which  are  exposed,  may  be  of  rather  younger  age  than  those 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  occupying  the  western  flank  of  the  mountains, 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  overlying  Goniatite  grits. 

To  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Sterlitamak,  the  outer  zone  of  carboniferous  Ume- 
stone  soon  subsides,  but  the  direction  of  an  auticlinal  line  is  continued  far  to 
the  south  of  Orenburg,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  describing  the  Permian 
rocks  at  Grebini,  &c. 

We  did  not  follow  the  inner  carboniferous  zone,  which  is  marked  upon  the  Map, 
as  continuous  from  the  south-east  of  Sterlitamak  to  the  gorges  of  the  Bielaya, 
where  that  river  escapes  from  east  to  west ; but  if  the  ridges  be  continuous  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  it  is  evident  that  the  strike  of  the  strata 
must  be  very  oblique  to  the  course  of  the  hills, — a phienomenon,  indeed,  by  no 
means  peculiar.  To  the  south,  however,  of  the  Bielaya,  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone occupies  a number  of  small  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  trending 
from  north  to  south,  as  beautifully  and  correctly  expressed  in  a MS.  map  presented 
to  us  by  General  Perofski,  and  a slight  expression  of  which  is  attempted  in  our 
small  general  map  of  the  Ural.  In  these  ridges,  however,  the  geographical  out- 
line is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  strike  of  the  strata.  Occupying  a zone  of 
some  breadth,  this  carboniferous  limestone,  in  which  we  found  fossils  character- 
istic of  both  its  highest  and  lowest  members,  ranges  down  to  the  Sakmarka, 
where  that  river  flows  transversely  to  the  chain '. 

’ It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  band  of  parallel  ridges  of  limestone  that  the  country  quarters.  (Katchufka) 
of  Oeneral  Perofski  are  situated,  amidst  some  of  the  many  beautiful  landscapes  wldch  the  .South  Ural 
alTords. 
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In  the  annexed  woodcut  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  from  near  the 
Ural  river  on  the  south,  towards  the  edges  of  the  strata  which  are  washed  by  the 
river  Sakmarka,  and  the  section  explains  how  these  calcareous  rocks  pass  con- 
formably under  the  Permian  deposits  which  overlie  them  to  the  west  (see  Map). 

From  the  post-station  of  Verchni  Ozernai,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  edges 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  there  known  under  the  name  of  the  Gourmaya  Hills, 
and  near  the  Baschkir  village  of  Kundrofka,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sakmarka, 
we  found  the  following  ascending  series,  clearly  exhibited  in  beds  highly  inclined 
and  difiping  to  the  west. 

212. 


W.  Gtrtakk»f«.  GwssMy*  HiD*.  K 


lUd  Mnils,  with  ran<rrtiaM  LimeMaDc  GoaiaUtr  ftafi 

■nd  Modiitow.  and  copp«r  orra.  azsd  pit*.  limeMiMir. 


The  rocks  forming  the  mass  of  mountains  to  the  right,  consist  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  which  graduates  U]>wards  into  a flagstone  series.  The  latter  is 
succeeded  by  bands  of  calcareous  grit  and  flagstone,  many  of  which  have  the  same 
composition  as  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  and  contain  Goniatites,  Encrini,  and  other 
small  fossils,  together  with  plants,  &c. 

As  these  strata  plunge  directly  under  other  calcareous  rocks  with  gypsum,  fol- 
lowed by  cupriferous  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  all  of  which  partake  of  the 
elevation  of  the  chain,  and  dip  more  or  less  sharply  to  the  west,  we  hailed  this 
section  as  the  most  ini|x>rtant  which  we  had  observed,  in  showing  the  passage  from 
lower  to  higher  carboniferous  strata,  and  from  the  latter  into  another  system  cha- 
racterized by  a difterent  group  of  fossils.  These  overlying  deposits  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  following  chapter. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Russia. — The  reader 
who  has  followed  us  in  our  preceding  enumerations  of  the  carboniferous  fossils,  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  wnll  be  not  less  struck  with  their  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  same  age  in  Western  Europe,  than  with  the  marked  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  forms  in  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  this  region. 
One  or  two  species,  only,  of  the  Devonian  fauna  have  been  detected  among  the  nume- 
rous carboniferous  types  to  which  we  have  referred  ; and  even  these  may,  upon  a 
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Strict  scrutiny,  prove  to  be  distinct  varieties.  If,  indeed,  the  Leptana  sarcinulata 
(Hupsch),  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Russia,  should 
eventually  be  pronounced  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  Leptana  lata,  so  typical  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain — an  opinion  which  is  already  entertained  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  M.  L.  Von  Buch,  and  also  by  one  of  us' — it  offers  a very  puz- 
zling problem  in  the  distribution  of  marine  remains,  for  of  this  shell  there  is  not  a 
trace  in  the  well-examined  Silurian  deposits,  nor  even  in  the  Devonian  deposits 
of  Russia ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  wilt  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  it  has  in 
these  regions  been  first  brought  into  existence  in  the  carboniferous  age,  and  has 
been  continued  into  its  uppermost  members.  Such  a striking  anomaly  as  is  offered 
by  this  singular  exception,  may  therefore  render  us  cautious  in  identifying  all  species 
by  their  external  forms. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  a solitary  exception,  we  invite  attention  to 
the  remarkable  proofs  which  Russia  affords,  of  an  almost  completely  new  creation 
of  species  in  the  carboniferous  epoch  ; a fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
we  know,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vast  area  under  review  has  not, 
during  these  ancient  epochs,  been  the  theatre  of  any  violent  catastrophes ; but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deposits  have  there  succeeded  to  each  other  in  the  most  tranquil 
manner.  Enormous  tracts,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  have  been  periodically 
raised  from  beneath  the  sea  by  grand  oscillations,  of  which  the  central  dome  of 
Devonian  rocks  (p.  53)  is  a striking  example  ; and  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
boniferous sea  have  then  been  added  to  this  continent,  to  form,  in  their  turn,  the 
shores  of  newer  accumulations,  which  will  hereafter  he  described  under  the  name 
of  the  Permian  system. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Russia  are  rich  in  characteristic  organic  remains, 
and  though  the  lists  which  we  have  to  offer  are  not  so  copious  as  those  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  more  diligently  explored  rocks  of  similar  age,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  they  completely  answer  the  views  of  the  geologist.  In  a word, 
many  well-known  species  represent  exactly  the  fauna  of  this  epoch,  and  serve 
as  a sound  basis  for  reasoning,  which  future  discoveries  may  slightly  modify,  hut 
cannot  destroy. 

Of  ichthyolites,  so  remarkably  abundant  in  the  Devonian  epoch,  there  are  very 
few  traces  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; a fact  which  may  be  theoretically  ex- 

> M.  de  VemeuU.  ^ec  the  reasoning  on  this  point  in  Part  III. 
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plained  on  the  principle  of  certain  peculiar  submarine  conditions,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  (see  p.  64).  The  few  which  have  been  discovered,  including 
a fine  ichthyodorulite'  and  some  small  teeth,  are,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the 
remains  of  fishes  of  the  preceding  period.  Trilobites,  so  profuse  in  the  Silurian 
epoch,  and  so  very  rare  in  the  Devonian,  are  also  but  little  developed  in  the  car- 
boniferous age  ; two  small  species  only  having  been  found,  which  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  trilobites  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  England  and  of  Belgium.  A 
Cytherina,  or  minute  marine  crustacean,  also  found  in  those  countries,  has  been 
detected  at  two  or  three  places  in  Russia,  where,  as  will  have  been  observed,  the 
genus  is  not  limited  to  rocks  of  this  age,  but  commencing  life  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Devonian  epoch,  its  existence  was  prolonged,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
into  deposits  of  the  age  of  the  Zechstein. 

The  Cephalopoda,  so  numerous  and  of  such  varied  forms  in  the  carboniferous 
deposits  of  the  West  of  Europe,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  rare  in  Russia.  Of 
Orthoceratites  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  two  or  three  distinct  species  only,  and 
Goniatites,  unknown  throughout  the  great  mass  of  Russia  in  Europe,  are  found 
in  certain  upper  strata  only,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  To  some  of  these 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  existing  in  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  but  when  we  come 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  Ural,  and  to  show  the  nature  of  the  carboniferous 
limestones  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  that  chain,  it  will  then  appear,  that  at  a spot 
distant  upwards  of  2500  miles  from  the  British  Isles,  Goniatites  are  there  found 
(with  many  other  shells)  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  English  and  Belgian 
carboniferous  rocks.  The  Nautili  are  as  scarce  as  other  Cephalopods.  We  iden- 
tified, however,  the  N.  luberculatus  as  common  to  the  Ural  mountains,  Vitegra  and 
the  Valdai  Hills  ; and  the  country  of  the  Donetz  aflbrds  the  Nautilus  Leplayi 
(Nob.).  Bellerophons  are  indeed  pretty  plentiful,  but,  for  the  most  part,  their 
shelly  matter  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of  casts 
only.  A good  exception  to  this  remark  is  that  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  Belle- 
rophon  clathratus  (D’Orb.)  and  B.  depressus  (Eich.)  were  both  found  in  complete  pre- 
servation, the  former  being  undistinguishable  from  British  and  Belgian  species. 

The  Brachiopods,  and  particularly  the  Product!,  abound  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  here  as  elsewhere,  might  well  be  called 
" Productus  Limestone.”  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  species  are  almost 

' ThtB  ichthyodorulite  wu  found  by  Colonel  Hcloiereen. 
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everywhere  the  very  same  as  those  of  our  own  countries.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  shells  are  the  P.  ijiganteus  and  P.  strialus  (both  characterizing  the 
lower  beds),  the  P.  antiquatus  and  P.  punctaius ; all  well  known  as  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  the  British  mountain  limestone. 

The  Spirifers  offer  less  variety  than  those  of  England,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
enumerate  more  than  seven  or  eight  species.  The  most  remarkable  and  most 
generally  diffused  is  the  Spirifer  Mosquetms,  which  invariably  characterizes  the 
central  mass  or  white  limestone  of  Russia,  and  is  never  found  in  the  lower  stratum. 

The  most  prevalent  corals  are  the  Cfuetetes  radians,  Lithostrotion  floriforme' , the 
undescribed  species  of  the  English  mountain  limestone  to  which  we  have  often  re- 
ferred, the  Gorgonia  retepora,  and  Retepora  laxa.  In  the  Ural  Mountains  and  on 
their  flanks,  the  two  latter  polypifers  are  highly  useful  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish 
the  carboniferous  from  the  Devonian  limestone,  when  these  rocks  graduate  into 
each  other,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  flexures.  Gorgonias  and  Retepores,  we 
may  observe,  are  evidently  of  the  latest  creation  among  the  corals  of  the  paleo- 
zoic rocks,  for  they  occur  even  in  the  overling  Permian  deposits. 

Encrinites  are  not  wanting  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia,  but  they 
seem  to  be  less  abundant  in  it  than  in  England,  and  the  heads  or  stomachs  of 
these  animals,  by  which  alone  their  specific  characters  can  be  well  determined,  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

Lastly,  the  creatures  which,  approaching  to  the  lowest  scale  of  organization, 
particularly  attract  our  attention  as  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Russia, 
are  the  Fusulinse,  foraminifers  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Nonionina  of  D’Orbigny  *. 
Russia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  such  minute  beings  are  found 
so  low  in  the  series  of  deposits,  and  there  they  so  abound,  that,  like  the  Num- 
mulites  of  the  older  tertiary  and  youngest  secondary  deposits,  they  constitute  thick 
masses  of  rock  ; and  from  the  fine  lamination  of  the  strata,  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a very  tranquil  sea,  during  the  long  time  throughout  which  they 
were  accumulated.  We  have  described  such  rocks  upon  the  Volga  near  Samara, 


> Mr.  Lonsdale  had  not  completed  hU  examination  of  the  corals  whilst  these  pages  were  in  the  press, 
and  his  account  of  them  will  appear  in  Part  III.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  decided,  that  the  Lifhoflroiion 
^ori/orme  must  be  called  L.  emarciatum,  Fischer  having  described  it  os  Astran  emarciata. 

* Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  M.  Alcidc  D’Orbigny,  having  examined  the  Fuau* 
lina,  has  enabled  us  to  correct  our  comparison  of  this  fonuninifer  (p.  87)  with  the  Alveolina,  which  it 
very  much  resemhlea  in  external  form.  Sec  description,  Part  III. 
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where,  associated  with  a few  other  well-known  fossils  of  the  system,  they  almost 
exclusively  occupy  its  upper  division ; though  in  another  locality,  a few  have 
been  detected  in  the  middle  beds,  with  Spirifer  Mosquensis. 

On  the  whole,  the  review  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna  of  Russia  indicates  nu- 
merous forms  which  are  identical  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles, 
North  America  and  Russia;  thus  affording  the  strongest  proofs,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  equable  climate  which  prevailed  over  enormous  areas,  during  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  epochs,  were  continued,  in  quite  as  great  intensity,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding age. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  these  organic  remains  upon  public  utility,  we  may  confi- 
dently say,  that  by  exactly  comparing  fossils  from  different  and  distant  localities,  we 
have  assured  ourselves  of  the  precise  position  of  various  coal-bearing  strata  ; and  by 
pointing  out  that  the  same  deposit  in  one  region  is  entirely  void  of  coal  and  in 
another  is  richly  charged  with  that  mineral,  we  have,  we  trust,  helped  to  solve  a 
problem  of  some  national  importance. 
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PERMIAN  SYSTEM. 

Introducticn. — Explanation  of  the  word  Permian. — Eastern  Limits  of  the  Permian 
System  along  the  Slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains, — Lower  Limestone  and  Oypsum 
near  Perm. — Copper,  Grits,  Sandstones,  Sfc. — Ascending  Series  of  Strata  from  the 
south-west  flank  of  the  Ural  to  the  Environs  of  Orenburg. — Permian  Rocks  around 
Orenburg. — Limestones  of  Grebeni,  Sfc.,  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Zechstein, 
ijC. — Conglomerates,  Copper  beds  and  Sandstones  north  and  west  of  Orenburg. — 
Kargalinsk,  Obschey  Sirt,  (fc. — Transverse  Section  from  Sterlitamak,  near  the 
Ural,  to  the  Volga  on  the  west,  including  the  Mines  of  Nijni  Troitsk,  Bielebei,  Sfc. 
— Country  between  Perm  and  Kazan. — Sections  on  the  Kama,  Volga  and  Sviaga. — 
Sections  of  Gypsum  and  Limestone  on  the  Piana  (Bamakuva,  Arzamas,  &fc.). — 
Western  Limits  of  the  System. — Origin  of  the  Copper  Sands,  S(c. 

Hav  ING  worked  our  way  upwards  through  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  we  have  now  to  describe  the  next  succeeding  natural  group.  Spread 
out  over  a larger  surface  than  any  other  Russian  system,  the  rocks  in  question, 
with  certain  overlying  red  deposits  which  we  cannot  yet  well  separate  from  them, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Orenburg,  Kazan,  Nijni  Novo- 
gorod,  Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Viatka  and  Vologda,  a region  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  ! 

Very  different  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  age  of  these  rocks,  due 
doubtlessly  to  the  varied  aspect  which  the  same  strata  assume  in  their  range  over 
so  broad  an  area,  and  to  the  limited  scale  of  observation  from  which  conclusions 
have  been  drawn.  The  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  certain  districts,  with 
small  seams  of  subordinate  coal,  have  led  to  a comparison  with  the  “ rohte-todte- 
liegende,”  whilst  the  lighter-coloured  sands  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  “ weiss 
liegende”  of  German  geologists.  Again,  the  variegated  marls  and  sandstone,  with 
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salt  and  gypsum,  which  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  region,  have  induced  the 
belief,  that  these  deposits  belonged  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Trias.  Long 
ago,  indeed,  the  German  miners,  who  first  developed  the  value  of  the  copper  ores 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  through  the  sands  and  grits  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg, observed  an  analogy  between  those  beds  and  the  “ Kupfer  schiefer  ” with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  well  as  between  the  associated  Russian  shelly  lime- 
stones and  their  own  " Zechstein These  analogies,  however,  were  little  men- 
tioned among  geologists,  and  were  forgotten  with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  fossils, 
indeed,  had  never  been  compared,  and  recently  Professor  Kutorga,  grounding  his 
opinion  on  the  character  of  the  plants,  had  referred  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
contained  to  the  true  carboniferous  aera. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when  we  entered  upon  the  survey  of  Russia. 
To  arrive,  therefore,  at  a sound  conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  these  rocks,  it  be- 
came essential  to  traverse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  countries  over  which  they  extended, 
and  compare  the  phenomena  which  had  led  to  such  contradictory  opinions.  The 
result  has  been,  that  though  these  deposits  are  of  very  varied  mineral  aspect,  and 
consist  of  grits,  sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates  and  limestone,  sometimes  in- 
closing great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt,  and  are  also  much  impregnated  with 
copper,  and  occasionally  with  sulphur,  yet  the  whole  group  is  characterized  by  one 
type  only  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Convincing  ourselves  in  the  field,  that  these  strata  were  so  distinguished  as  to 
constitute  a system,  connected  with  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
independent  of  the  Trias  on  the  other,  we  ventured  to  designate  them  by  a geogra- 
phical term,  derived  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  within  and  around 
whose  precincts  the  necessary  evidences  had  been  obtained. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  labours  of  German  geologists  upon  the  Zech- 
stein, and  for  the  researches  of  those  authors  who  have  placed  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  England  on  the  same  parallel,  we  are  convinced,  that  neither  in  Ger- 
many nor  in  Great  Britain  do  the  same  accumulative  proofs  exist,  to  establish  the 
independence  of  a geological  system.  If  mineral  characters  be  appealed  to,  no 
German  writer  will  contend,  that  the  thin  course  of  “ Kupfer  schiefer  ” is  of  like 
importance  with  the  numerous  strata,  which  in  Russia  constitute  many  bands  of 

' When  wc  examined  this  tract  we  were  quite  unaware  that  any  German  miner  had  eompared  ita 
limestones  with  the  Zeehatein,  and  we  only  beeame  aequainted  with  tlic  circumstance  through  M.  A. 
Ennan,  when  he  visited  England  in  1S42. 
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various  structure;  rendering,  in  fact,  the  Zechstein  itself  a mere  subordinate 
member  of  a vast  cupriferous  series.  Subordinate,  however,  as  it  is  in  some 
tracts  of  Russia,  the  Zechstein  is  so  magnificently  displayed  in  others,  in  masses 
of  both  limestone  and  gypsum,  that  it  more  than  rivals  the  finest  sections  of  that 
deposit,  whether  in  the  Hartz  or  in  Thuringia.  We  object,  however,  to  a litholo- 
gical name,  hitherto  reserved  for  one  portion  only  of  a complicated  series ; and  as 
the  Germans  have  never  proposed  a single  term  for  the  whole  group,  which  is 
based  upon  the  rohte-todte-liegende  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Trias,  we  have 
done  so,  simply  because  we  first  found  in  Russia  the  requisite  union  of  proofs. 

We  will  not  occupy  time  in  showing,  that  the  English  synonym  " Alagnesian 
Limestone  ” is  a term,  the  employment  of  which  could  only  have  led  to  false  in- 
ferences ; for  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  already  know,  that  both  the  Devo- 
nian and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  country  contain  large  and  continuous  masses 
of  magnesian  limestone,  often  indeed  more  dolomitic  and  magnesian  than  the 
limestone  of  the  rocks  we  are  about  to  consider. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  were  led  to  abandon  both  the  German  and  British 
nomenclature,  and  to  prefer  a geographical  name,  taken  from  the  region  in  which 
the  beds  are  loaded  with  fossils  of  an  independent  and  intermediary  character ; 
and  where  the  order  of  superposition  is  clear,  the  lower  strata  of  the  group  being 
seen  to  rest  upon  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

And  now  a word  or  two  upon  the  fossils.  Neither  German  nor  English  geolo- 
gists have  yet  proved  that  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian  Limestone  contains  within 
it  a Flora  of  its  own ; few  distinct  and  well-characterized  species  having  been 
found  in  the  Kupfer  schiefer  and  Zechstein  of  Germany,  and  none  having  been 
detected  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England.  A few  species  of  Calamites  and 
Ferns,  with  fucoid-like  plants,  are,  indeed,  cited  in  the  tabular  list  forming  part  of 
a recent  work  which  has  just  fallen  into  our  bands'.  The  geological  habitat 
assigned  to  several  of  these  German  plants — “ Zechstein-Sandstein  ” — may,  how- 
ever, be  offered  as  another  valid  reason  for  the  use  of  a general  name,  as  applied 
to  this  group. 

We  may  add,  that  even  whilst  we  write,  the  high  authority  of  M.  Adolphe  Bron- 
gniart  has  confirmed  our  early  impression  of  the  intermediary  character  of  the 

' (iea  Von  Sach»en.  Dresden  and  Leipsick,  1843,  m which  a commentary  by  Dr.  Adolphe  Kurze,  with 
figures  of  two  plants,  is  quoted.  See  also  Munster’s  Beithige,  Part  I.  pi.  4.  fig.  5.  Some  of  the  species 
referred  to  in  the  * Oea  Von  Sachsen  * are  unpublished. 
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Flora  which  we  collected  in  Russia,  and  to  his  views  we  shall  appeal,  in  a review 
of  the  Permian  organic  remains,  with  which  the  ensuing  chapter  will  be  con- 
cluded. In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  afiirmed  that  the  existence  of  plants,  approach- 
ing rather  to  Carboniferous  types  than  to  those  of  theTriassic  period  (which  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  Brongniart),  is  in  harmony  with  the  evidences  derived  from  the 
animal  remains,  which,  whether  Mollusca,  fishes  or  Saurians,  constitute  a group 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  occupies  the  same  geological  horizon  in  Western 
Europe. 

Such  then  is  our  apology  for  the  introduction  of  a new  synonym,  and  in  the  en- 
suing chapters  we  shall  support  our  reasons  for  its  use.  To  render,  however, 
the  term  Permian  acceptable  to  German  and  English  readers,  we  have  placed  the 
words  Zechstein  and  Magnesian  Limestone  as  equivalents  in  the  Table  and  Jllap, 
thus  to  point  out,  that  beds  similar  in  structure  to  them,  form  part  of  the  diver- 
sified “ Permian  System.” 

In  our  first  announcement  of  this  system  we  believed  that  it  might  comprehend 
the  rohte-todte-liegende  of  Germany ' ; but  we  have  since  seen  reason  to  modify 
this  view,  and  to  exclude  (for  the  present)  that  German  deposit  from  our  Russian 
natural  group.  For,  if  the  rohte-todte-liegende  should  be  found  to  contain  (and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  case)  some  of  the  same  species  of  plants  as  the  coal-fields 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  that  deposit  must  certainly  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  that  portion  of  Northern  Germany,  where 
no  other  coal-fields  exist.  At  all  events,  English  geologists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  point  out  any  natural  distinctions  between  the  plants  of  their  Lower  Red  Sand- 
stone and  those  of  the  subjacent  coal  measures  ; and  as  the  identification  of  this  red 
sandstone  with  the  rohte-todte-liegende  has  been  admitted,  we  are  compelled  to 
avow,  that  a deposit  so  characterized  can  form  no  part  of  a system  in  which  the 
plants  belong  to  a peculiar  type.  In  a word,  therefore,  our  Permian  system  em- 


* Sec  Mr.  Murchison’s  Letter  to  Dr.  Fischer,  Moscow,  Sept.  18-41,  when  the  term  **  Permian”  was 
first  proposed  : also  Phil.  Mag.  toI.  xix.  p.  417.  In  suggesting  this  name,  we  had,  we  confess,  forgotten 
that  our  distinguished  friend  M.D'Omalius  D'Halloy  had  employed  the  word  **  Pen^n  ” to  characterize 
all  the  strata  between  the  •*  terrein  houillcr  ” and  the  ” hunter  sandetein.”  We  adhere,  however,  to  our 
geographical  name,  not  only  because  it  was  adopted  on  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  use  of  “ Silu- 
rian and  Devonian,”  but  also  from  our  having  found  in  the  Permian  deix>sits  undescribed  oig;anic  remains 
and  much  mineral  wealth  (copper,  sulphur,  salt,  &c.)  { thus  rendering  the  word  *'  Peneen  ” or  **  sterile  ” 
quite  inapplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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braces  everything' which  was  deposited  betweeen  the  conclusion  of  the  carboniferous 
epoch,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Triassic  series. 

AAer  this  preliminary  explanation,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  several  scientific  friends  who  aided  our  labours  in  the  examination  of  the 
region  under  review.  In  the  mining  tracts  near  Perm  we  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  sequence  of  the  strata  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Volkner,  the  director  of 
the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Yugansk,  and  his  officers.  In  the  district  around  Bielehei 
(equally  rich  in  copper  ores)  we  were  cordially  assisted  by  Major  Wangenheim  Von 
Qualen.  Shortly  previous  to  our  visit,  that  gentleman  had  published'  a geological 
sketch  of  the  country  around  his  residence,  which  too  plainly  indicated  the  doubts 
under  which,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  he  then  continued  to  labour. 
He  had  also  furnished  the  Museum  at  Moscow  writh  a valuable  collection  of  fossil 
shells,  plants,  fishes  and  Saurians,  and  he  further  contributed  liberally  to  our 
scientihc  wants.  We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  say,  that  without  his  labours  and 
the  co-operation  of  our  learned  and  kind  friend  Dr.  Fischer,  to  whom  the  best 
of  these  fossils  had  been  communicated,  (and  who  had  indeed  published  or  pre- 
pared many  of  them  for  publication,)  we  could  not  have  arrived  at  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  a conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  the  Permian  deposits. 

In  describing  the  Permian  rocks  we  shall  commence  with  their  eastern  limits  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  having  pointed  out  their  base  or  junction 
with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  shall  then  describe  parallel,  transverse  sec- 
tions from  the  Ural  on  the  east,  to  the  Volga  on  the  west,  concluding  this  chapter 
with  an  account  of  the  deposits  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 

Eastern  limits  of  the  Permian  System. — By  inspecting  the  Map  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  that  the  rocks  of  which  we  have  briefly  spoken  (and  which  are  there  coloured 
hght-red,  and  marked  by  the  flgs.  4 and  5),  are  to  a great  extent  surrounded  by 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  sera,  on  which,  in  fact,  they  repose  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  trough.  On  the  western  side  of  this  enormous  basin,  the  country  is  so 
low  and  the  subsoil  so  obscured  by  detritus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
order  of  superposition  in  any  direct  section.  The  geologist,  however,  who  ad- 
vances from  west  to  east,  convinces  himself  by  independent  proofs,  that  he  has 
reached  a zone  of  younger  age  than  any  which  he  has  examined  on  the  west  and 

■ Bulletin  de  U Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Moacou,  1840.  Adopting,  bowcTcr,  our  viewi  of  claaaification, 
Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualen  has  published  another  account  of  the  rocks  of  his  neighbourhood,  since 
we  left  Rnsua,  and  he  now  places  them  on  the  parallel  of  the  Zechstein. 
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north.  He  finds,  it  is  true,  several  lithological  analogies  between  the  great 
country  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  which  he  has  left  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  vast  red  region  in  which  he  is  at  first  bewildered ; 
but  with  the  discovery  of  fossils,  he  ascertains,  that  zoologically  the  one  red 
region  is  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  other.  Comparing  the  fossils  with  those  of 
Western  Europe,  he  assures  himself,  that  he  has  entered  into  a formation  higher 
in  the  series  than  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

His  next  object,  therefore,  is  to  explore  those  tracts  wherein  the  elevation  of  the 
older  strata  with  which  he  had  previously  made  himself  well  acquainted,  has  been 
such,  as  clearly  to  expose  a passage  from  them  to  the  newer  strata  in  question. 
Such  proofs  were,  indeed,  obtained  to  some  extent  in  our  first  visit  to  Russia,  by 
ascending  the  great  Dwina  ; but  as  the  beds  are  there  very  horizontal,  we  shall 
appeal  to  that  section  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  corroboration  only  of  the  suc- 
cession which  is  more  clearly  exhibited  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. The  slight  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  which 
occupy  the  hills  on  the  western  flanks  of  that  chain,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  how  they  rise  out  from  beneath  the  Permian  deposits,  and  referring  to 
the  coloured  section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  as  affording  a general  view  of  the  order  ob- 
served along  the  flanks  of  that  chain,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  diflerent  tracts,  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg. 

Lower  Limestone,  Gypsum  and  Copper  Deposits  near  Perm. — ^The  oldest  beds  of 
this  system,  or  those  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  succeed 
to  the  upper  carboniferous  strata,  are  well  developed  to  the  east  of  the  city  of 
Perm,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Sylva,  Babka,  Sira  and  Gromotucha,  where  they 
consist  of  finely  laminated,  calcareous  flagstones,  sometimes  inclosing  small  con- 
cretions of  white  gypsum,  at  other  times  charged  both  with  large  concretionary 
masses  and  thin  flaglike  beds  of  the  same  mineral.  Some  of  the  calcareous  beds 
resemble  chalk  marl,  others  are  dark-coloured,  hard,  and  somewhat  bituminous, 
with  courses  approaching  to  chert,  and  the  whole  pass  upwards  into  calcareous 
grits,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  &c. 

At  Verkni  Podvolodchie,  the  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sylva  show  an  as- 
cending section,  from  flaglike  limestones,  through  concretionary  grey  calcareous 
rocks,  into  overlying  flagstones  and  grits,  which  are  surmounted  by  shales  and 
flagstone  with  plants. 

Near  Tchelkanova,  on  the  same  river,  amorphous  masses  of  gypsum  appear  on 
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both  banks ; and  at  Savorochino,  gypsum  is  seen  in  one  cliff,  and  limestone  in  the 
other.  Again,  at  Groruchky  on  the  Sylva,  there  is  an  ascending  section  of  lime- 
stone, gypsum  and  calcareous  grit ; whilst  in  other  spots,  both  on  the  Sylva  and 
Sira  rivers  (Votiaky,  Gromotucha,  &c.),  large  masses  of  grit  and  marl  repose  upon 
limestone  without  the  intervention  of  gypsum.  We  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
these  facts  to  our  friend  Col.  Volkner'.  In  ascending  the  Babka  and  Sylva  rivers 
we  found  the  gypsum  still  further  developed.  At  Krisolova,  the  right  bank  of 
the  Babka,  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  is  occupied  in  ascending  order  by — 1.  Large 
masses  of  gj-psum.  2.  Flaglike  gypsum  and  calcareous  flagstone.  3.  Finely  la- 
minated, small  concretionary  gypsum,  with  flags  of  marly  grey  limestone  divided 
both  by  gypsum  and  thin  way-boards  of  white  chalky  marl.  4.  Summit  composed 
of  a tufaceous  dolomite  passing  into  calcareous  grit.  Chert  is  seen  at  intervals  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  courses  of  limestone  are  pisolitic,  whilst  others 
are  bituminous.  These  rucks  also  occupy  the  country  around  the  town  of  Kon- 
gur  on  the  high  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg. 

Like  most  formations,  therefore,  in  which  gypsum  abounds,  the  lithological  va- 
riations are  considerable  in  very  short  distances,  even  where  the  strata  are  hori- 
zontal ; masses  or  large  concretions  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  calcareous  flags, 
and  vice  versd.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  strata  containing  so  much  cal- 
careous matter  should  be  so  devoid  of  fossils ; for  in  none  of  the  localities  which 
we  examined,  could  we  detect  organic  remains  in  these  lower  gypsiferous  lime- 
stones, except  at  two  places ; viz.  at  Rapoymaya,  between  the  Yugofsk  Zavod  and 
the  river  Sylva,  where  we  detected  minute  Oytherirue  in  a bastard  limestone,  and 
again  near  Gorodok  in  the  Tchussovaya  river.  At  the  latter  place  the  limestone, 
which  is  burnt  for  lime  and  occupies  the  plateaus,  contains  VnionitUe,  shells  much 
resembling  forms  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  in  describing  the  country 
further  west,  and  to  the  north  of  Bielebei. 

In  one  place,  however,  where  the  ground  rises  into  a little  eminence,  called  Tchal- 
pan,  a limestone  is  loaded  with  small  shells,  among  which  the  Modiola  Pallasii  and 
the  Terebratula  elongata  are  abundant.  Although  we  did  not  visit  this  locality, 
and  owe  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Colonel  Volkner  and  Captain  Flatanoff,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  believe  the  rock  may  prove  to  be  an  overlying  mass,  similar  to 
fossiliferous  limestones  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  which  are  clearly  of  the 
age  of  the  Zechstein. 

' Then  director  of  the  Imperial  Zavods  or  mining  establii^bments  of  Perm. 

u 2 
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Whilst  the  limestones,  flagstones  and  gypsum  here  described  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  on  the  east,  the  plateaus  to  the  west  are  occupied  by  cupriferous  grits, 
sandstones  and  shale,  which  have  been  largely  excavated  at  several  places.  These 
rocks  have  been  particularly  developed  at  the  Zavods  of  Yugofsld  and  Motovi- 
lika,  and  as  we  were  accompanied  through  them,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  countiy,  by 
Colonel  Volkner,  who  furnished  us  with  sections  and  specimens,  we  at  once  ac- 
quired an  acquaintance  with  them.  Tliese  beds,  which  are  pierced  by  shafts  from 
35  to  130  feet  deep,  consist  of  thick,  flaglike  grits  of  grey  and  dingy  colour,  rarely 
ferruginous,  sometimes  of  greenish  hue,  and  occasionally  slightly  calcareous,  with 
courses  of  red  and  grey  ribboned  marl  and  shale.  Tlie  ores  of  copi>er,  chiefly  the 
green  carbonate,  are  disseminated  at  intervals  through  all  the  beds,  but  in  this 
district  the  grits  are  the  most  cupriferous.  On  the  whole,  the  lower  beds  are  more 
grey  and  dark-coloured,  and  the  upper  strata  redder.  Plants  of  at  least  twenty 
species  (some  of  which  are  figured  and  will  be  described  in  Part  111.)  diversify  the 
series  in  this  locality,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  strata  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  thin  seams  of  coal,  occasionally  from  two  to  three  feet  thick. 
Concretions,  often  cupriferous,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  occur  here  and  there,  and 
they  have  been  generally  formed  around  carbonized  stems  of  plants.  Both  here, 
and  in  other  places  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  the  copper  ores  are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  arranged  in  the  interstices,  and  around  the  fossilized  stems 
and  branches  of  plants,  exhibiting  passages  from  the  common  oxide  of  copper  to 
the  grey  sulphuret  or  copper  pyrites,  and  occasionally  to  the  finer  varieties  of 
bright  green  acicular  malachite,  mixed  with  crystals  of  the  blue  ore  (Kohlen-Salz 
Kupfer) 

All  these  beds  are  as  near  as  possible  horizontal,  and  consist,  we  repeat,  in 


' The  cupriferous  beds  contain  per  cent,  of  ore  only,  but  from  the  wide  diasenunation  of  the 
ore  throughout  vast  masses,  its  extraction  is  iirohtablc,  though  by  no  means  so  much  so  os  in  the 
copper  works  of  the  Ural,  particularly  those  of  M.  A.  Demido0f.  where  it  is  quite  in  another  condition, 
occurriug  in  rich  veins  and  masses  amid  mctamor|)hic  strata,  associated  with  igneous  rocks,  as  will  be 
described  in  Part  II.  In  the  districts  near  Perm,  108  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  consumed  to  extract  a poud, 
or  about  37^  lbs.  English,  of  copper  ore;  and  the  cutting  and  converting  the  wood  into  charcoal  cost 
'2^  roubles.  The  poud  of  copper  sells  from  32  to  94  roubles,  and  coats  the  Government  23,  whilst 
individuals  whose  establishments  are  not  so  expensive,  produce  it  at  18  roubles.  The  Imperial  Zavods 
near  Perm  afford  16,000  pouds  per  annum,  and  as  the  net  gain  per  poud  is  10  roubles  60  copecks,  the 
Ouvemment  profit  is  1 60,000  roubles,  or  about  £8000  sterling  per  annum,  after  defraying  all  coats,  pay  of 
ofiicere  included. 
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ascending  order,  of  grey  and  dark-coloured  shale  with  plants  and  coal,  grey  grit 
and  ribboned  shale,  red  and  greenish  grey  grits,  and  argillaceous  marl. 

The  whole  country  is,  indeed,  of  a red  colour,  and  the  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  fine  gravel  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a conglomerate  in  situ. 
Such  decomposed  conglomerate  is  made  up  of  various  crystalline  rocks  derived 
from  the  adjacent  Ural  chain,  among  which  quartz  rock  and  quartz  prevail,  with 
syenite,  greenstone,  &c.,  and  some  fragments  of  the  palaeozoic  limestones.  Masses 
of  this  age,  that  have  been  decomposed  in  iritu,  are,  in  fact,  very  common  over  wide 
spaces  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  though  in  general  the  im- 
bedded fragments  are  small,  we  have  met  with  examples  (one  in  particular  at 
Eralskaya-gora,  between  Ust  Kataf  and  Simsk)  where  they  were  large,  and  which, 
the  cementing  detritus  having  been  washed  away,  might  almost  have  been  mis- 
taken for  erratic  blocks  of  a more  modem  period. 

On  this  eastern  frontier  of  the  Permian  system  we  did  not  extend  our  researches 
further  to  the  north  than  Solikamsk,  a country  composed  of  grey-coloured,  flag, 
like  limestone,  marls  and  gypsum,  surmounted,  here  and  there,  by  red  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  occasionally  cupriferous.  These  rocks  are  rich  in  salt-sources, 
which  have  been  followed  down  to  such  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  believe,  either  that  they  issue  from  the  very  base  of  the  Per- 
mian system,  or  even  from  the  carboniferous  rocks.  The  analogy  of  a great  mass 
of  rock-salt  at  Illetzkaya  Zastchita,  south  of  Orenburg,  and  which  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  might  indeed  lead  to  the  belief,  that  these  saline  sources  have 
their  origin  in  the  body  of  the  Permian  rocks.  When,  however,  we  remember 
that  at  Starai-Russa,  salt-springs,  equally  copious,  rise  through  the  Lower  Devo- 
nian strata,  and  possibly  even  from  the  Silurian  rocks  (p.  45),  we  are  compelled  to 
desist  from  attaching  any  value  to  the  presence  of  salt  as  a geological  constant. 
It  occurs,  in  fact,  in  beds  of  all  ages,  and  of  the  tmth  of  this  remark  Russia  offers 
excellent  examples  (see  further  observations  on  salt  in  the  next  chapter). 

Wettem  Flank  of  the  South  Ural. — Ascending  Series  near  Orenburg. — Rocks  of 
similar  composition  to  those  we  have  described  near  Perm,  and  having  the  same  pre- 
vailing red  colour,  succeed  to  the  carboniferous  beds  all  along  the  western  edges  of 
the  Ural  chain.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  enabled  ns  to  make  researches,  we  found  the  lowest  strata  of  this  system 
to  consist  of  calcareous  flags  with  large  masses  of  gypsum,  similar  to  those  upon 
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the  Sylva  and  Babka  near  Kongur.  We  shall  presently  describe  the  succession  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sterlitamak,  but  as  the  uppermost  carboniferous  strata,  viz.  the 
Goniatite  grits  and  flags,  are  not  there  visible,  and  the  line  of  junction  is  marked 
by  violent  dislocations  (the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  being  thrown  at  once 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  gypseous  strata) , we  prefer  to  transport  our  readers 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  to  point  their  attention  to  a very  clear 
ascending  order,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  has 
been  shown  (p.  132),  that  at  the  south-western  flank  of  the  South  Ural  the  upper- 
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most  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  (a)  occupying  the  hills  called  Gourmaya, 
near  the  Bashkir  village  of  Kundrofka,  are  highly  inclined,  dipping  to  the 
west.  The  Goniatite  grits  and  flags  (6)  are  succeeded  by  other  grey  and  thin 
calcareous  flags  with  large  concretionary  masses  of  white  gypsum  (c),  in  which 
we  observed  no  fossils,  and  which  perfectly  resembled  the  deposits  of  the  Sylva 
and  Kongur.  A country  composed  of  red  ground  follows,  and  still  further  to 
the  west,  are  hard,  red  and  green  sandstone  and  flagstone,  in  parts  calcareous,  in 
parts  a conglomerate,  with  disseminated  copper  ore  (d).  All  these  strata  dip  to 
the  west  beneath  other  red  beds,  and  in  the  hill  of  Girialskaya,  the  whole  group 
is  distinctly  overlaid  by  a coarse,  red  sandy  conglomerate  (e),  having  a base  of  dull 
red  sandstone.  The  materials  of  this  conglomerate  have  been  derived  from  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  p>eas  to  that  of  melons. 
All  these  masses  are  inclined  at  high  angles  and  dip  conformably  to  each  other  to 
the  west ; on  the  mountain  sides  at  60°  to  70°,  and  in  the  lower  hills  of  Girials- 
kaya  at  not  less  than  35°  to  40°,  the  inclination  gradually  diminishing  as  the  hills 
descend  into  the  low  country.  This  section  is  therefore  most  clear,  in  showing  a 
perfect  conformability  between  the  Permian  rocks  and  the  carboniferous  strata 
upon  which  they  repose  ; a phienomenon  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  considerable 
tracts  connected  with  the  Ural  these  deposits  are  unconformable. 
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Between  these  hills  and  Orenburg  the  country  subsides  into  an  undulating 
steppe,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  any  regular  succession,  though  dark  red 
sandstone  with  some  gypsum  occurs,  a little  out  of  the  high  road,  and  other  strata 
contain  concretions  of  impure  limestone  not  unlike  “ cornstone.”  These  concre- 
tions, and  the  matrix  in  which  they  occur,  are  indeed  more  like  the  Lower  New  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  central  counties  of  England  than  any  other  rock  to  which  they 
can  be  lithologically  compared,  and  in  approacliing  Orenburg  we  again  saw  them 
at  the  little  station  of  Nejinskaya,  where  the  rock  is  a dull,  brown-red  sandstone 
with  purple  streaks. 

At  Orenburg,  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  river  exposes  cliffs  of  red  and  light- 
coloured  marly  incoherent  sandstone,  and  this  system  of  red  beds  extends  over  a 
very  considerable  area  to  the  south,  north  and  west  of  the  city. 

Zone  of  Zechetein,  or  Magnesian  Limeslone. — Having  conducted  our  readers  to 
some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  as  seen  on  the  flank  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  having  ascertained,  by  their  high  inclination,  that  many 
of  the  intermediate  strata  are  of  great  thickness,  we  may  now  state,  that  on  this 
parallel  we  met  with  a band  of  limestone  which  is  dissimilar  in  mineral  aspect 
from  that  which  is  associated  with  the  gypsum  near  the  mountain  flanks.  Some 
courses  of  this  limestone  are  perceived  near  to  Orenburg,  about  four  versts  west  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sakmarka.  The  upper  beds  are  thin, 
and  of  light  grey  colour,  but  they  thicken  downwards  to  courses  of  eight  and  ten 
inches  of  whitish  colours.  The  strata  exposed  (and  they  have  been  quarried  to 
shallow  depths  only)  form  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  Zechstein,  properly  so 
called,  and  they  contain  Terebratula  elongata  and  another  species,  with  some  reed- 
like plants  and  serpuloid  bodies.  This  rock  is  here  evidently  upon  a line  of  undu- 
lation or  elevation,  for  the  beds  plunge  to  the  south-south-west  at  25”. 

About  sixty  versts,  however,  to  the  north,  the  same  limestone  is  admirably  ex- 
posed at  a place  called  Grebeni,  and  is  extensively  quarried  as  a building  stone  for 
the  use  of  the  surrounding  country'.  The  bill  of  Grebeni  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Sakmarka,  to  which  it  presents  an  escarpment  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
height,  from  which  the  beds  dip  to  the  east-south-east  at  an  angle  of  20”  to  30°, 
This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Sakmarka  evidently  marks  a line  of  elevation  and 
dislocation,  for  on  traversing  this  low  ground  to  the  hill  of  Palatki,  about  six  versts 
from  Grebeni,  we  found  the  same  limestone  in  a reversed  position,  and  dipping 
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eastwards  at  20°.  The  annexed  woodcut  will  convey  a tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  transverse  section  across  this  valley. 

23. 

C7V  Mwctatof  ta  kokuic  MuUiwsrtk.;  W.K.W. 

E.».K,  Otrhcfti.  Pitatto- 


Limttt"iiT  LixMitone  eovmd  bj  Msdi,  bmtK  ftc 


The  best  beds  of  this  limestone  are  so  copiously  charged  with  broken  shells,  and 
when  worked  assume  so  white  a colour,  that  they  somewhat  resemble  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  and,  like  that  stone,  they  are  easily  chiselled  and  ring  under  the 
hammer.  The  fossils  of  Grebeni  are  Productus  Canncrini  (nob.),  OrthU  Wangen- 
hetmi  (nob.),  Avtcula  Kasanensis  (nob.),  Modiola  Pallasiif  (nob.),  Reteporajbu- 
tracea  (Phil.),  &c. 

In  several  places  along  the  west  flank  of  the  South  Ural  we  met  with  a succes- 
sion similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  above  woodcut.  Thus  at  Visilki,  two 
versts  north  of  Gorodok-Sakmarsk,  limestone  with  the  same  fossils  as  at  Grebeni, 
and  in  which  the  iieteyorojlustracea  ? abounds,  dips  at  20°  to  the  west  and  by  north, 
under  grey  grits  and  sandstone,  the  lowest  beds  being  calcareous  and  containing 
shells  (Productus,  &c.).  In  following  this  section  a little  to  the  west,  the  next 
succeeding  beds  are  found  to  be  composed  of  red  siliceous  conglomerate,  slightly 
dipping  oflF  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  horizontal,  in  which  copper  ore  being 
largely  disseminated,  has  given  rise  to  the  mines  of  Kargalinsk.  As  in  other 
places  where  copper  ore  abounds,  fossil  trees  and  plants  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  although  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
them,  this  spot  has  also  afibrded  many  remains  of  fishes  (PaZcontsei),  with  bones  of 
Saurians,  &c.  To  the  north  of  Sakmarsk,  at  about  twenty-five  versts  towards 
Yemangulova,  a section  exposes  a similar  succession  from  an  inferior  limestone 
through  grey  grits  into  red  overlying  ground,  and  here  the  direction  is  transverse 
to  the  prevalent  strike,  and  instead  of  dipping  to  the  east  or  west,  following  the 
line  of  the  chief  anticlinal  which  is  parallel  to  the  Ural,  the  strata  plunge  20°  to 
the  north,  exhibiting  a fracture,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  elevation,  and  in  the 
line  by  which  the  river  Sakmarka  escapes  from  the  mountains  (see  Map).  At 
Yemangulova  and  to  the  west  of  that  village,  a whitish  fossiliferous  limestone 
occurs,  which  is  capped  by  sandstone  and  layers  of  grey-coloured  limestone,  the 
whole  dipping  about  12°  north-east. 
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In  proceeding  northwards  from  Sakmarsk  to  Sterlitamak,  we  no  longer  met 
with  the  limestone  containing  fossils  of  the  Zechstein ; but  near  the  mines  of 
Voskresensk  (still  nearer  to  the  Ural),  we  were  once  more  amidst  cupriferous  con- 
glomerates, inclined  to  the  west  and  reposing  upon  a white  limestone  without 
fossils. 

Though  our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  make  many  transverse  sections,  still  by 
ascending  the  Sakmarka,  where  its  course  lies  from  east  to  west  (see  Map),  we  ascer- 
tained, that  a considerable  tract  of  red  country  is  there  interpolated  between  the 
zone  of  limestone  with  zechstein  fossils  (just  mentioned),  and  the  flaglike  and 
upper  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The  latter  forms  the  outer  or  western 
edge  of  the  picturesque  hills,  among  which  General  Perofski,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Orenburg,  has  his  summer  residence.  In  our  journey,  however,  from 
Orenburg  to  Voskresensk,  we  necessarily  regained  the  flank  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  in  its  vicinity  we  again  obtained  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a white 
limestone  without  fossils,  as  above  stated,  dipping  under  and  surrounded  by  cop- 
per grits  and  siliceous  conglomerates.  This  excursion,  therefore,  confirmed  our 
view  of  the  existence  of  two  calcareous  zones,  as  proved  by  the  section  from  the 
Gourmaya  Hills  to  Orenburg.  We  shall  presently  offer  similar  evidences  in  a 
section  from  Sterlitamak  to  the  environs  ofBielebei,  and  in  the  next  chapter  a like 
sequence  will  be  indicated  in  the  account  of  our  ascent  of  the  great  Dwina  from 
Archangel  to  Ustiug. 

In  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  we  found  a system  of  red  grits,  marls,  conglomerates, 
&c.,  spread  out  over  the  whole  country  between  that  city  and  Samara  on  the  Volga, 
with  scarcely  a trace  of  limestone.  The  higher  part  of  this  region,  which  divides 
those  streams  from  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  and  is  known  as  the  Obschey  Sirt,  is 
not,  as  some  authors  supposed,  a ridge  of  crystalline  rocks,  but  simply  a low  and 
scarcely  perceptible  watershed,  which  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Orenburg  to 
Samara,  where  it  consists  of  red  sandstone,  in  parts  hard,  solid,  and  slightly 
micaceous,  with  subordinate,  concretionary  beds  approaching  to  conglomerates. 

To  the  east  of  the  fort  of  Borak  a natural  section  of  about  100  feet  exposes  in  ascending  order  the  following 
beds: — 1 . Solid  red  sandstone.  2.  Red  shale.  3.  Red  sandstone.  4.  Red  sh^e.  5.  Reddish  coarse-grained  grit 
of  some  thickness.  6.  Red  shale.  7-  Tliin  bod  of  red  and  green  sandstone.  8.  Course  of  conglomerate.  9*  Rod 
sand  with  concretions.  10.  Red  shale.  11.  Conglomerate,  with  fragments  and  concretions  of  marl.  &c..  and 
bones  of  Saurians. 

In  the  ensuing  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  extension  of  the  Permian  rocks  to 
the  south  of  Orenburg,  and  into  the  steppes  of  the  Khirghis,  where  they  are  charac- 
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terized  by  masses  of  rock-salt  and  salt  springs,  and  are  overlaid  by  peculiar  lime- 
stones unknown  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

SectioriK  from  the  Flanks  of  the  Ural  chain  near  Sterlitamak,  to  the  Volga  on  the 
west. — In  a traverse  from  Sterlitamak  to  Ufa  we  perceived  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  masses  of  gypsum  and  alabaster,  subordinate  to  red  sandstone,  argil- 
laceous limestone  and  marl.  In  the  environs  of  Sterlitamak,  the  lower  g>'pseous 
beds,  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Permian  system,  are 
not  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Bieiaya,  which  river  there  meanders  in  a plain, 
flanked  on  the  east  by  the  outlying  hills  of  carboniferous  limestone  previously 
alluded  to,  and  which  evidently  constitute  the  last  echellon,-  or  parallel,  of  the  older 
rocks  of  the  Ural.  Between  these  outliers,  however  (Tchekatau,  &c.),  and  the 
main  body  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  east,  there  is  a fine  trough  of  red  and 
green  marls,  with  vast  masses  of  gypsum  and  thin-bedded  impure  limestone,  in 
which  we  could  discover  no  fossils.  The  lowest  beds  consist  of  flaglike,  brown- 
coloured  gypsum  ; in  the  middle  strata  occur  large  white  concretionary  masses ; 
and  the  upper  consist  of  thinly  foliated,  reddish  gypsum,  inosculating  with  red 
marl  and  courses  of  white  and  red  marlstone.  Separated  from  the  main  region 
of  the  Permian  deposits  and  pierced  by  the  anticlinal  ridge  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone above  alluded  to  (see  coloured  section,  PI.  lITfig.  I.),  the  ascending  series 
above  these  gypseous  masses  is  necessarily  truncated  ; though  the  strata  we  now 
describe  are  splendidly  exhibited  in  the  picturesque  hills  inhabited  by  the  Bashkirs, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  stream  Seleuk.  To  the  west  of  the  Bieiaya,  or  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  the  beds  are  denuded  or  obscured  for  some  distance ; 
but  to  the  south  and  south-south-east  of  that  town,  the  carboniferous  limestone 
receding  eastwards  with  a partial  change  of  direction  in  the  Ural  chain,  the  Per- 
mian rocks  are  largely  spread  out  in  undulations,  upon  both  banks  of  the  Bieiaya, 
so  far  as  that  river  flows  from  south  to  north. 

After  leaving  the  country  of  gypsum  and  flat-bedded  limestone  on  the  Seleuk, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sylva  (p.  142),  the  first  beds  visible  in  the  low  plateaus  to 
the  west  of  Sterlitamak,  are  dull,  red,  earthy  flagstones  and  sandstones,  passing 
to  purple  and  yellowish  micaceous  sandstone,  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  thick, 
which  are  followed  by  others,  composed  of  red  or  purple  and  grey  sandstone 
and  grit,  undistinguishahle  from  those  near  Perm,  with  occasional  white  conglo- 
merate ; the  whole  alternating,  as  seen  in  some  ravines,  with  red  and  green 
marls  or  shale,  in  which  courses  of  pebbly  rock  wedge  out  in  one  locality  and  ex- 
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pand  in  another.  After  passing  over  a barren  steppe  of  considerable  width,  inha- 
bited by  Bashkirs,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  at  intervals  with  much  black 
earth  or  “ Tchornozem,”  we  first  perceived  on  the  sides  of  a ravine  near  the 
Bashkir  camp  of  Ilchegulova,  about  half  way  between  Sterlitamak  and  Bielebei, 
bands  of  impure  limestone,  in  parts  resembling  English  “ cornstone,”  alternating 
with  grey  and  red  grit  and  shale.  In  these  beds,  most  of  which  are  flaglike,  we 
found  the  Modicla  Pallasii,  the  Producttts  Cancrini,  and  some  corals,  impacted  in  a 
dull  red  matrix,  overlying  other  limestone  flags  of  grey  colour  and  compact  struc- 
ture, beneath  which  are  thin  bands  of  smoke-grey  and  greenish  calcareous  sand- 
stone and  grit.  The  beds  exposed  are  in  all  about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  they 
occupy  the  summits  of  the  plateaus  watered  by  the  Nadir  and  other  rivulets  which 
flow  into  the  Dioma.  In  our  journey  to  the  west  we  perceived  that  the  calca- 
reous matter  thickened  rapidly,  inclining  upon  the  whole  to  the  west ; for  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  beds  containing  the  same  fossils  which  here  occupy  the  plateau, 
occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  denudations. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  on  this  line  of  section,  as  on  that  of 
Orenburg  (p.  145),  limestone  with  fossils  of  the  Zechstcin  is  not  met  with,  except 
at  some  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Dioma,  this  limestone  series  thickens  in  fine  escarpments, 
composed  of  strong  bands  of  red  and  grey  grits  with  plants ; and  the  latter,  some- 
times calcareous,  alternate  with  courses  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 

This  is  well  seen  at  Nikefiir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zayakaya,  a tributary  of 
the  Dioma,  in  cliffs  of  about  140  feet  in  height,  which  expose  the  following  suc- 
cession : — 

Summit. — Bands  of  white  and  brownish  compact  dagUke  Limestone,  with  courses  of  yellow  and  greenish  gritty 
sancUtone.  with  Produettu  Cancrini  (nob.),  P.  horruemi  (nob.),  TWcbratuIa  conrentrica,  small  .VodiW<e 
and  plants,  &c. 

Catcareoos  grit,  with  thin  courses  of  dint. 

Grey  marl  with  thin  courses  of  limestone. 

Sandstone  and  grits  (with  schists  of  conchoidal  fracture  forming  the  laminc  of  deposit),  containing  many 
stems  of  plants. 

Limestone,  whitish  and  grey,  tn  beds  of  one  to  two  feet. 

Dull  red  argillaceous  beds. 

Base. — Thick  beds  of  purple  and  grey  grit  and  sandstone. 

In  all  this  tract,  the  limestone  seemed  to  prevail  ou  the  summits,  and  the  grits 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  valleys. 

Further  westwards,  at  Metaftamak,  twenty-two  versts  from  Bielebei  and  west  of 
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the  Zavod  of  Ussen-Ivanofski  (where  we  first  met  with  our  kind  friend  Major 
Wangenheim  Von  Qualen),  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  little  stream,  rising  to 
not  less  than  250  feet  above  its  bed,  expose  so  many  alternations  of  limestone  with 
sandstone  and  marl,  that  we  are  induced  to  impress  the  nature  of  the  series  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  following  woodcut. 

In  ascending  from  the  rivulet  and  plain,  the  first  eighty  feet  (a)  are  observed  in 
a slope  which  is  evidently  argillaceous ; for  springs  burst  out  where  it  terminates 
against  the  escarpment  of  overlying  rocks,  just  as  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  En- 
gland the  line  of  springs  is  seen,  where  the  inferior  oolite  rests  upon  the  lias. 

Above  this  the  following  ascending  section  is  observed  : — 


i.  Ulkit^  Uonntooe. 

4.  MwMvnr  Milirnt. 

g,  *nua  course  of  limstone  ' one  loot  . 

/.  ‘mrk-liedjHl,flne-KnuitedKT«;MDitstiHt*.uidbBnKli 
faUr  lanuaMMei. 

e.  MarUtme,  with  eonnetioew  a(  it  in  MndnUinr. 
d.  Maris  and  arfillaceoua  Umnlow. 
r.  Ufita  srlth  Bsany  planta. 

4.  Tkin  couiwea  of  ibelly  limeatone.  altMiutixif;  wilh 
sandy  ffrits,  in  whieb  i^ita  anii  carh<mam>ua  mal- 
t«r  ara  found,  and  in  toe  uppcrriKuC  Untentune.  Pro- 
durii  and  other  fnartls.  Tkit  1>aiul  is  loaded  with  de> 
lached  rpuieaaf  the  /VWnrfiu  t’mmerimi. 


Above  this  the  vertical  section  ceases,  and  the  slo(>e  which  leads  to  the  summit 
exposes,  first,  sandy  beds  with  calcareous  grits  and  argillaceous  concretions,  grey, 
compact,  marly  flagstone,  thin,  red,  sandy  and  marly  beds,  covered  by  greyish  and 
brownish  flaglike  compact  limestone.  From  these  sections  it  ap|>ear8  certain,  that 
beds  of  limestone  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein,  are  interlaced  with  a co- 
pious development  of  sands,  marls,  &c.,  which  are  loaded  with  the  peculiar  plants 
we  shall  hereafter  describe. 

A high  plateau,  due  probably  to  a great  undulation  of  the  strata,  rises  between 
the  Dioma  on  the  east  and  the  Ik  on  the  west,  on  which  the  town  of  Bielebei  is 
placed,  and  to  the  north  of  which  are  situated  the  Zavods  of  Nijni  and  Verkni 
Troitsk*.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  Zavods  the  structure  of  .the  tract  is 
admirably  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kidash,  which  has  a short  and  rapid 
course  from  east  to  west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Ik.  In  passing  from  V’erkni  to  Nijni 

• These  Zavods  are  managed  by  our  friend  Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualm. 
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Troitsk,  or  from  east  to  west,  the  beds  with  Producti  are  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  a 
very  considerable  thickness  (400  to  500  feet)  of  white  marlstone,  flaggy  limestone, 
marl  and  sandstone  ; the  white  marlstone  occasionally  predominating  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  hills.  We  might  offer  many  detailed  sections  of  the  structure  of  the 
hills  around  these  Zavods.  We  could  not,  however,  propose  any  one  as  a type  of 
general  succession  ; for,  as  before  said,  no  two  sections,  made  even  in  the  same 
parallel  and  at  very  short  distances  from  each  other,  will  be  found  to  agree.  As 
the  beds  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  are  very  slightly  inclined,  and  ap- 
proach as  near  to  horizontality  as  may  be,  with  very  few  signs  of  dislocation, 
and  as  the  numerous  watercourses  which  fall  into  the  Kidash  expose  fine  natural 
sections,  we  convinced  ourselves,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  variety  of  structure 
was  due  to  expansions  and  contractions  of  mineral  matter  upon  the  same  horizon  ; 
in  short,  to  the  system  of  inosculation  represented  in  the  coloured  section,  PI.  IV 
fig.  1,  and  in  the  tabular  view  which  accompanies  the  Map. 

The  Productus  limestone,  in  its  lowest  and  thickest  beds,  is  sometimes  a hard, 
thick,  flaglike  magnesian  limestone,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  splitting  into  very 
large  flags  : in  some  places,  strata  containing  the  same  fossils  arc  calcareous  grits, 
in  others  they  are  white  limestones.  Occasionally  they  are  tufaceous,  though 
usually  the  uppermost  beds  only  assume  the  latter  character,  and  they  are  then 
associated  with  a great  tliickness  of  whitish  and  greenish  beds  of  marl  and  marl- 
stone, with  few  fossils,  except  Modiolse.  Sometimes  indeed  (as  at  Metaftamak, 
see  opposite  section),  the  Producti  are  found  in  calcareous  grits  or  sandstones  ; at 
other  times  they  are  united  together  in  matted  masses,  and  form  shelly,  tertiary- 
like  beds,  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  harder  than  the  strata  with  which  they  are 
intercalated,  and  with  which  they  alternate  in  escarpments  from  150  to  200  feet 
high.  Again,  at  Nijni  Troitsk,  the  same  shells  occur  in  a brown  shale  surmounted 
by  white  limestone,  but  in  no  instance  have  they  as  yet  been  found  in  the  over- 
lying  beds  of  cupriferous  sandstone  and  conglomerate  associated  with  the  bones  of 
Saurians.  This  group  is  also  diversified  by  the  presence  of  flint  and  chert,  which 
occur  both  in  the  form  of  thin  continuous  layers  and  small  concretions,  like  those 
of  the  chalk  of  Western  Europe.  The  siliceous  bands  exhibit,  indeed,  all  the 
shades  of  variety,  from  a coarse  chert  to  the  finest  resinous  silex,  and  as  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia,  they  sometimes  contain  fossils. 

The  red  argillaceous  shale  styled  “ leber  thon”  by  Major  Von  Qualen,  contains 
no  organic  remains,  nor  have  the  white  marls  and  tufaceous  limestones  afforded 
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any,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  beds  containing  Modiolse,  and  very  rarely  a Pro- 
ductus.  The  grits,  sandstones,  shales  and  pehbly  beds  of  this  district  very  much 
resemble  those  near  Perm,  contain  many  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  also  afford 
thin  scams  of  coal,  from  one  and  a half,  to  three  and  a half  feet  in  thickness. 

The  intimate  connection  of  copper  ore  with  the  fossil  vegetation,  similar  to  that 
described  at  Perm,  is  most  instructively  displayed,  particularly  at  the  mines  of 
Klutchefski  near  Bielebei,  and  at  Kargala  in  the  Steppes  north  of  Orenburg.  So 
general,  in  fact,  is  the  connection  of  fossil  wood  and  copper  ore,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  silicified  trunk  of  a tree  often  leads  the  mining-agent  to 
follow  it  into  the  rock  and  thereby  to  detect  valuable  cupriferous  masses.  Some- 
times the  copper  ore  interlaces  with  all  the  fibres  of  the  silicified  wood  ; at  other 
times  it  is  continuous  through  a mass  of  leaves,  matted  in  sand,  grit  or  marl, 
and  thus  a small  nucleus  of  vegetable  matter  has  often  proved  a source  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  Where  the  copper  permeates  the  coaly  fibre,  it  is  usually  in 
the  state  of  blue  carbonate.  As  a general  rule  it  may  be  said,  that  the  sand- 
stone, grit  and  shale  beds  in  which  plants  occur,  are  the  great  matrix  of  copper 
ore,  and  that  this  mineral  is  much  more  rarely  found  in  the  white  and  green  marls 
— never  indeed  in  the  same  quantity,  and  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  pure 
limestone '. 

An  examination  of  the  section  from  the  valley  of  the  Kidash  to  the  adjoining 
plateau  of  Karlinski,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Ik,  must  indeed  convince  any 
one,  that  the  whole  of  the  beds  we  have  been  describing  constitute  one  complex 
mineral  series,  with  copper  disseminated  at  intervals ; for  at  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Kidash,  are  beds  containing  Produclus  Cancrini,  in  the  middle  lime- 
stone and  flagstones  with  Uniones  or  Anodons ; then  plants  and  traces  of  coal ; 
and  lastly,  marl,  sandstone,  partial  conglomerate  and  grit,  with  bones  of  Saurians. 

The  annexed  woodcut  will  convey  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  succession 
visible  in  one  part  of  these  valleys,  where  the  mines  are  poor,  but  in  which  at  least 
500  feet  of  strata  are  exposed. 

It  was  in  these  conglomerates  and  grits  of  the  plateau  of  Karlinski  (evidently 
in  this  spot  superior  to  the  great  calcareous  bands  with  Producti)  that  some  of  the 
Sauroid  remains  described  by  M.  Fischer  were  found  by  Major  Von  Qualen'.  The 
Rhopalodon  Manteltii  (Fischer),  on  the  other  hand,  was  detected  in  the  conglomerate 

• See  our  explanation  of  tlie  connection  of  the  copper  ore  with  plants  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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25. 


N. 

S.  Ilateu  ot  Kulioaki. 


m.  Slude  ud  r*k*r»Mfl  fliitatoM,  «itli  Pr^uctym  Caitnim  and  other  fnarila  tnreriaid  bj  and  wboniuMte  Co  fT«7  Modatooe  and  (d).— «.  'nm- 
tx«td«d  white  CBvIatoae  jioMinf  to  tufwecMU  IbneaWBC. — d,  YeUwwiih  twlcaieoiu  abell;  beda,  ten  to  fifteen  irx'h**  ih^fc,  with  «hite,  fed  and  prteti- 
eotoured  nwla.  Theae  beda  brak  liilo  large  rhuenba  or  aqHarlaa  maaia.  and  the  Wfiarwtiiig  fiaanrea  are  filled  with  diale.  Thtckief  bed  ia  tnadtapofa 
BwltUwdr  at  hmkrn  ahrik.  and  ia  dmded  fpim  the  uarlkoae  above  and  below  bjr  a thin  pdlicle  at  abate.  In  the  oTeriyinf  marlatneiea  an  Ifnioa  «r 
Anodgoa,  wtth  atenu  of  foaaU  plaata. — e.  White  mariatonea  <d  grcBt  thielmeaa.— /.  Uingy  red  and  |reni  incoherent  aanda,  with  aome  Rreen  marl  and 
a little  fvpfwr.-^.  White  marlatooc  with  red  and  green  argiUaceona  marl  or  ehak-  Tbla  aaction  givea  the  deUUa  on  the  caat  aide  ot  left  bank  at  the 
little  rtruiet  Karla,  which  fiowiag  from  the  platmu  ot  Kartinaki,  (alia  into  the  KMaah.  but  he  who  paaaea  cren  to  the  weal  «da  ot  thia  puny  brook  will 
And  rcte  different  Itedaal  atinilar  levela.  Thna,  lowwiU  tha  aummit  on  the  weet  id  the  Karla,  red  mndatooa,  reaper  or*,  grit  and  conglomente  al>mind 
adyacent  to  and  in  tbe  «wy  aamc  horinoo  aa  the  martatone,  Ike.  on  the  eaai  bank. 

at  the  mine  of  Klutchefskoi,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bielebei,  forty  versts  south- 
east of  the  river  Dwina,  and  near  the  village  of  Kargola.  In  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  specimens  from  these  localities,  the 
bones  from  near  Troitsk,  probably  humeri,  unquestionably  belong  to  Thecodont 
Saurians,  and  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Thecodontosaunis  (Riley  and  Stutch- 
bury),  discovered  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  than  any  known  fossils. 
This  analogy  is,  indeed,  still  more  strongly  supported  by  the  more  characteristic 
and  better  preserved  jaw  of  the  Rhopalodon,  which  approaching  very  near  to  the 
species  of  Bristol,  is  quite  distinct,  in  Professor  Owen’s  estimation,  from  the 
Cylindricodon  of  Jager,  which  belongs  to  the  Trias. 

These  conglomerates  and  grits  with  fossil  wood  and  copper,  occasionally  contain 
quartz  pebbles  as  big  as  turkeys’  eggs,  imbedded  in  a cement  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  grey  grits  of  Perm,  occasionally  a little  calcareous  ; and  in  the  de- 
tailed sections,  where  the  mines  arc  much  worked,  they  overlie  grey  and  green  sliale 
with  some  plants  and  coal. 

Believing  that  most  of  the  phienomena  are  to  be  explained  by  inosculations  and 
undulations,  as  expressed  in  the  coloured  section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  still  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  tract  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Major  Von  Qualen,  is  entirely  void  of  faults.  The  very  section 


' When  we  were  io  thU  diatrict  none  of  the  ahellh  of  the  limestone  bad  been  found  in  the  same  beds 
with  the  Saurian  bones,  but  subsequently  our  hiend  Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualen  has  detected  them 
in  intimate  associatiooi  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  all  these  strata  belong  to  one  geological  epoch. 
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above  given  indicates  some  amount  of  upheaval  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kidasb  ; and  we  know,  indeed,  that  north  and  south  dislo- 
cations, and  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  have  affected  the  region  further 
to  the  north.  We  could  not,  therefore,  observe  the  rapid  change,  in  a very 
short  horizontal  distance,  which  takes  place  in  this  line  of  hills,  viz.  from  marl- 
stone  and  limestone  to  grit  and  sandstone,  without  supposing,  that  some  upcasts 
and  downcasts  may  exist.  We  still  however  adhere  to  the  belief,  that  the  great 
lithological  complexity  of  the  series  is  mainly  due  to  frequent  inosculations  of  dif- 
ferent mineral  layers. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  westwards  we  observed  great  concretionary  masses 
of  gypsum  with  spacious  caverns,  beneath  escarpments  of  white  limestone,  in  the 
deeply  excavated  valley  watered  by  the  river  Ik.  Between  the  Ik  and  Bugulma, 
on  the  contrary,  we  saw  sections  of  copper  grits  and  sandstones  beneath  white  and 
yellow  limestones,  containing  corals  and  minute  fossils,  which  are  referred  to 
Cytherinae.  Towards  Bugulma,  however,  gypseous  masses  reappear  in  force  near 
the  base  of  the  hills. 

A line  drawn  from  Tchistopol  upon  the  north,  to  Bogoroslan  on  the  south,  may 
serve  as  the  western  limit  to  which  the  chief  plant-bearing  and  cupriferous  grits 
extend,  for  to  the  west  of  it  no  plants  have  been  found,  no  copper  ores  are  worked, 
and  the  whole  Permian  system,  with  few  exceptions,  is  represented  by  limestones, 
with  shale  and  marl,  or  marlstone.  Near  Tchistopol,  for  example,  when  we  tra- 
velled (rom  the  west,  we  learnt  our  first  lesson  respecting  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  grits  of  Perm  containing  plants  and  carbonaceous  matter,  with  bands 
of  Productus  limestone,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


We  there  saw  how  such  beds  of  grit  pass  distinctly  under  limestone  with  Pro- 
ducti,  and  how  to  the  east  of  this,  viz.  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Kama  and  at 
Kazan,  gypseous  white  limestone,  marlstone,  shale  and  marl  constitute  the  whole 
system.  That  these  rocks  are,  however,  precisely  of  similar  age  to  those  we  have 
been  describing,  is  quite  evident,  for  they  contain  the  same  s]>ecies  of  fossils. 
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Between  Bugulma  and  Samara  wide  undulations  of  arable  ground,  void  of  trees, 
and  composed  of  red  and  green  marls,  inclose  at  intervals  flag-like  beds  of  white 
and  yellow  magnesian  limestone ; and  in  them  near  Klevlina,  in  the  valley  of  the 
little  Tcheremchara  river,  we  observed  small  Lingula;,  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  carboniferous  species  Lingula  parallela  (PhilL).  From  thence  to  the  west- 
ward the  limestones  expand,  and  occupy,  for  a considerable  space,  the  whole 
country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sok  there  are  escarpments  of  white  and  yellowish 
magnesian  limestone,  100  to  120  feet  high,  exposing  beds  from  four  to  ten  inches 
thick,  the  streams  flowing  from  which  are  as  limpid  as  the  rivers  which  issue  from 
chalky  rocks  in  Western  Europe ; and  lastly,  the  structure  of  all  these  western 
plateaus  is  clearly  displayed  at  the  town  of  Sergiefsk,  where  this  magnesian  and 
gypseous  series  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  impending  over  the  river. 

Again,  at  the  Imperial  Baths  of  Sergiefsk,  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  the  sections  of  the  hill  sides,  to  the  east  of  the  baths,  are  very  clearly  ex- 
posed. At  the  base  of  the  hill  issue  the  very  copious  mineral  sources,  a brief 
analysis  of  which  by  Dr.  Clauss,  and  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Flisch,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  establishment,  is  herewith  annexed '.  These  springs  issue  from  bands 

* If  we  were  permitted  to  jud^  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  smell,  we  should  say, 
that  we  never  met  with  such  strong  evidences  at  any  other  sulphureous  bathii,  for  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  when  the  place  was  concealed  from  our  \icw  by  a hill,  our  noses  announced  to  us  the  proximity  of 
this  great  healing  source,  to  which  1500  patients  were  attracted  during  the  summer  of  our  visit.  Pallas, 
in  describing  the  chief  sulphureous  pool  of  this  neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  feetid  smell  occasionally  ex* 
tending  three  or  four  versts. — 1st  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  Issuing  from  four  sources,  the  waters  are  col« 
lectcd  in  a large  open  reservoir,  which  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  trees. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Clauss,  of  the  University  of  Kazan,  of  a pint  of  the  water. 


Gas,  hydrog.  sulfurat. 1 '464 

Acid,  carbon  2'653 

Azot 0‘477 


Carbonat.  calc 1*987 

^ magnesia 0*987 

Muriat.  magnesia  0*893 

Sulphat.  colcariae 12*920 

magnesia  1*573 

kali 0-3C0 

natri 0*173 

SUici 0*173 

Principii  extractivi 0*0.'S4 


Summa 20*12  gr. 

Y 
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of  whitish  limestone,  charged  with  the  Productua  Cancrini,  Avicula  Kazanenais,  and 
other  characteristic  forms.  Thick  bands  of  magnesian  limestone  with  yellow  sur- 
faces, in  beds  of  three,  four,  and  five  feet  each,  appear  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
are  overlaid  by  a dolomitic  tufa  containing  gypsum  and  siliceous  agate-like  con- 
cretions, the  summit  being  composed  of  marlstone,  and  white  limestone  as  expressed 
in  this  woodcut ; 


27. 


MuIMdM  Ud  white  lUOMCOM. 
tiypMim,  Mnteteom.  ralpliitf  ud  dobmitk  tud»- 
UoMitgM  and  marl. 


As  sulphur  was  formerly  extracted  from  these  hills,  we  may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  saying,  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  between  Dugulma  and  Sergiefsk  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Sok,  has  been  minutely  described  by  Pallas'  as  the  seat  of 
some  copper  ore,  much  gypsum,  marl  and  limestone,  with  native  sulphur,  sulphu- 
reous and  asphaltic  sources  and  lakes.  The  deposits  most  charged  with  sulphur 
occur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sok  and  around  the  spot  now  fixed  upon  as  the  site 
of  the  baths,  but  they  also  extend  from  the  town  of  Sergiefsk  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Sok  with  the  Volga,  near  to  which  great  quantities  of  native  sulphur  were 
formerly  extracted  from  the  strata,  and  extensive  works  were  in  activity  at  Sernoi- 
Gorodok.  In  his  description  of  that  locality,  Pallas  distinctly  acquaints  us,  that 
the  sulphur  was  regularly  deposited  in  marly  and  gypseous  horizontal  strata,  sub- 
ordinate to  limestone,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  describing  at  the 
baths  of  Sei^iefsk.  This  circumstance,  and  the  copious  issue  of  highly  sulphureous 
as  well  as  asphaltic  sources  at  many  points  from  these  rocks,  which  are  regularly 
bedded  and  in  a wholly  unaltered  condition,  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
geological  theory.  Viewed  under  one  aspect  only,  these  facts  might  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  phmnomena  were  entirely  unconnected  with  igneous  or  volcanic  phae- 
nomena.  In  fact,  the  district  of  Sergiefsk  is  nut  less  than  400  versts  distant  from 
any  ernptive  rock,  and,  as  above  said,  the  strata  which  contain  the  sulphur  or  emit 
the  mineral  waters  are  unbroken  and  unchanged. 

According  to  a recent  examination  of  the  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily,  by  M.  Pail- 
lette, a French  engineer*,  showing  that  the  beds  in  which  the  sulphur  is  contained 


' V'oL  i.  French  Edit,  p.  142  cl  ccq, 

* See  ■ Cumptea  Rendus  & I'lnstitut,'  May  1S43,  and  an  able  report  of  M.  Dnfrenoy. 
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are  of  the  lower  tertiary  age,  he  infers  that  its  origin  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
gypsum  and  the  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid  ; effects  produced  under  the  influence 
of  the  igneous  phsenomena  to  which  Sicily  has  been  subject.  If  this  reasoning  be 
admissible  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  deposits,  it  may  also,  doubtless,  be 
applied  to  our  Russian  strata,  in  which  gypsum,  marls,  salt,  and  asphalt  are  simi- 
larly associated.  We  think,  however,  that  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
sulphur  of  Sergiefsk,  which  we  suggest  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactory.  Leaving,  then,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  this 
theoretical  point,  we  simply  remind  our  readers,  that  as  geologists  we  have  done  our 
practical  duty  in  proving,  that  the  sulphur  beds  of  Russia,  the  lithological  characters 
of  which  were  long  ago  so  well  described  by  Pallas,  are  included  in  strata  formed  at 
the  close  of  the  palaeozoic  period. 

We  did  not  examine  the  banks  of  the  Volga  throughout  the  whole  of  the  remark- 
able elbow  which  that  river  makes  between  Stavropol  and  Sysran.  We  have  already 
stated  (p.  86)  that  its  right  bank  consists  for  the  most  part  of  lofty  cliffs  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  and  from  the  details  of  Pallas  we  apprehend,  that  the  same 
formation  extends  (though  for  a very  short  space  only),  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
great  stream  and  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sok  (see  Map).  Pallas,  indeed, 
states,  that  the  limestone,  which  is  described  by  him  as  containing  bodies  like 
seeds  of  wheat  (our  Alveolinse),  forms  a promontory  in  that  situation.  We 
much  regret  not  to  have  traced  the  junction  which  is  probably  there  visible 
between  the  gypsiferous,  sulphureous  and  saline  Permian  deposits,  and  the  upper 
member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  we  invite  our  successors  to  develope 
these  relations. 

At  all  those  points,  however,  at  which  we  touched  upon  the  edges  of  the  Volga, 
viz.  at  and  to  the  east  of  Sysran,  at  Samara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Us.«a,  and  at 
Ussolie  opposite  Stavropol,  we  perceived  that  the  right  bank  only  of  the  stream 
was  composed  of  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone,  the  left  shore  being  for  the  most 
part  a slightly  undulating  plain  or  steppe,  which  (with  the  sulphur  hills  described 
by  Pallas,  a continuation  of  those  of  Sergiefsk)  we  place  in  the  Permian  system. 
At  Ussolie  a portion  even  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  consisting  of  low  grounds, 
the  property  of  M.  Davidoff,  is  also,  we  believe,  referable  to  the  Permian  rocks, 
since  salt  springs  issue  from  the  spot.  We  are  further  disposed  to  include  among 
the  Permian  strata  a calcareous  conglomerate  or  regenerated  rock,  which  covers 
the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  picturesque  j)romontory  of  Ussolie.  This 

V 2 
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conglomerate,  seemed  to  us  to  be  plastered  irregularly  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  older  limestone,  and  thus  reminded  us  of  the  junction  of  the  dolomitic 
conglomerate  with  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol  and  in  the  Mendip 
Hills.  A heavy  storm,  however,  prevented  us  from  satisfactorily  deciding  this 
point. 

Country  between  Perm  and  Kazan. — In  receding  from  the  Ural  chain  in  a more 
northern  parallel  than  that  which  wc  have  just  described,  i.  e.  from  Penn  to  Kazan, 
the  geologist  equally  traverses  a great  cupriferous  region,  the  western  limits  of 
which  are  about  100  versts  east  of  the  latter  city. 


In  this  region  Umestone  is  much  leu  developed  (at  least  within  short  distances  of  the  high  road)  than  in  the  tracts 
before  mentioned.  To  the  cast  of  Ochansk  wc  perceived  a bard,  greyish  limestone,  and  at  the  village  Noadri, 
six  versts  north-east  of  Suekufskaya,  we  met  with  another  variety,  a white  and  somewhat  compact  limestone,  but 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  contain  fossils.  In  all  the  tracts  east  of  the  Kama,  the  same  red  marls  and  griU  prevail 
as  at  Perm,  and  the  surface  is  here  and  there  covered  with  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  conglomerates 
before  alluded  to.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  a deposit  similar  to  those  described  at  Perm,  aud  of  these  we  inspected 
collections  at  the  Zavod  of  Yogoshansk,  chtetly  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mola-tasbinskaya.  In  these  were  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  plants,  particularly  the  Cahnai/es  (Brongn.).  In  the  low  undulating  couotr)*  be- 
tw'eeu  Okanflk  and  Malmlsh,  towards  the  western  limit  of  the  copper  region,  little  of  interest  is  to  be  obscr^'ed, 
and  the  surface  is  uoiforraty  occupied  mther  by  red  marls  and  sands,  or  by  an  occasional  pebbly  rock,  which  wc 
found  undecomposefi  at  one  place  only,  near  Sassnobskaya.  when&  it  formed  the  cap  of  a hill  and  was  quauried  to 
a depth  of  thirty  feet.  To  the  east  of  this  the  same  materiaJs,  viz.  pebbles  derived  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
arising  from  the  breaking  up  of  these  conglomerates  in  place,  are  strewetl  about  at  intervals,  just  as  the  detritus  of 
the  central  counties  of  England  has  been  formeii  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  pre-existing  conglomerates  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone*. 

Towards  the  Viatka  river,  all  traces  of  the  conglomerate  gradually  disappear,  and  the  cupriferous  zone  is 
succeeded  by  marls,  marlstonc  and  limestone.  From  what  wc  obsen'ed  in  the  portion  of  the  government  of 
V^atka  which  we  passed  through,  we  were  not  induced  to  extend  our  researches  northwards  to  the  city  of  that 
name  } the  more  so  as  we  were  informed,  that  the  country  around  it  contained  strata  precisely  analogous  to  thc»e 
we  are  now  describing ; and  in  a previous  journey  from  Ustiug  to  Nikolsk,  we  had  indeed  seen  specimens  of  lime- 
stone, derived  from  Koteluiteh  near  Viatka.  In  descending  the  Viatka  to  Malmadish,  dark  red  sandy  grits,  with 
much  false  bedding,  and  containing  many  fattened  concretions  of  slightly  calcareous  grit,  are  interlaced  with  red 
marls. 

a 

These  rocks,  extending  to  the  Kama,  are  there  associated  with  limestone  con- 
taining Zechstein  fossils,  as  described  near  Tchistopol  (p.  156).  Midway  between 
Malmadish  and  Malmish,  flaggy  limestones  overlie  the  red  rocks,  and  in  the  same 
district,  at  the  Taischofl'ski  Zavod,  we  met  with  a fine  section  of  Magnesian 
Limestone  with  Producti  and  Aviculse,  of  which  fifty  to  sixty  feet  are  exposed, 
covered  by  red  and  white  and  greenish  marls,  in  which  some  small  amount  of 

' We  were  ii\formed  by  the  Goluva,  or  chief  tradesman  of  Sassnobskaya,  that  limestone  also  occuned 
six  versts  south  of  his  little  town. 
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copper  ore  occurs.  This  is  the  westernmost  copper  Zavod  with  which  we  are 
acquainted'. 

Between  Malmish  and  Kazan,  the  sandstone  and  grits  are  exposed  in  many 
places.  At  the  Tatar  village  of  Salaouch  they  have  evidently  been  subjected  to 
dislocations.  The  beds  of  marl  at  this  place,  and  of  hard  sandstone  at  the  station 
between  it  and  Malmish,  though  four  versts  apart,  are  both  sharply  inclined  to  the 
east-south-east  at  an  angle  of  32".  It  also  appeared  to  us,  that  certain  bands  of 
tliinly  laminated  white  limestone  and  marlstone  which  form  the  summits  of  these 
hills,  were  horizontal,  and  consequently  unconformable  to  the  subjacent  grits  and 
marls.  The  dislocation  of  these  lower  beds  is  an  important  fact  in  teaching  us 
the  westernmost  Umits  to  which  the  disturbing  causes  connected  with  the  elevation 
of  the  Ural  chain  have  extended.  Tlie  horizontality,  also,  of  overlying  beds  of  white 
marlstone  and  limestone  is  no  less  important,  in  enabling  us  to  speculate  upon  the 
age  of  certain  strata,  which  are  widely  spread  out  in  the  centre  of  this  great  red 
basin,  of  wliich  we  are  treating.  There  is  a considerable  accumulation  of  these 
overlying  materials  of  marls,  sands  and  tufaceous  limestone  or  marlstone  near  the 
town  of  Arsk,  offering  a section  of  about  100  feet,  in  which,  however,  we  found  no 
fossils. 

Rocks  around  Kazan. — The  city  of  Kazan  is  built  upon  a succession  of  thin 
courses  of  impure  limestone,  reddish-brown  marly  shale,  &c.  Some  beds  contain- 
ing fossils  are  seen  in  a white  limestone  under  the  citadel,  though  the  vast  denuda- 
tions and  enormous  accumulations  of  clay,  drift  and  sand  for  the  most  part  obscure 
the  fundamental  rock : it  again  rises,  however,  from  the  plain  of  the  Volga  in  an 
isolated  hill  on  which  a monastery  is  built,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kasenka. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  however,  at  a distance  of  a few  versts  from 
Kazan,  fine  bold  cliffs  from  250  to  300  feet  in  height  are  seen,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  advert  to  the  sections  on  the  Kama 
and  Volga,  to  the  south  of  Kazan. 

The  section  at  Smeof,  nearTchistopol,  alluded  to  p.  156,  clearly  exposes  beds  of 
grit  like  those  of  Perm,  and  charged  with  similar  plants,  underlying  magnesian 
limestones  containing  Producti  and  Avicul®,  and  surrounded  by  green  and 

* 'rhis  copper  work  is  the  property  of  M.  Vartsoff,  and  U worked  by  M.  bakalofF,  who  gave  us  a 
cordial  reception.  ITie  ore  which  was  formerly  extracted  at  this  spot,  is  now  chiefly  brought  from  the 
more  arenaceous  tracts  upon  the  east,  the  smelting  being  continued  here  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  the  proximity  of  the  limestone.  &c. 
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white  marls  and  marlstone,  approaching  to  a chalky  consistence.  In  following  the 
course  of  the  Kama  from  Tchistopol  towards  its  mouth,  a considerable  change, 
liowever,  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  the  country.  The  beds  of  grit  with  plants 
disappear,  large  masses  of  gypsum  succeed,  and  at  Shuran  the  cliff  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  about  eighty  feet  high,  consists  in  the  lowest  part  of  yellowish 
cream-coloured  and  spotted  marly  limestone  with  small  spinose  Product!  (Pro- 
ductus  Cancrini).  The  central  portion  is  made  up  of  limestone  as  white  as  chalk, 
of  conchoidal  fracture,  with  Modiolae,  and  thin  courses  of  gypsum  covered  by  a 
sub-brecciated,  small  concretionary,  marly  limestone.  The  upper  part  contains 
white,  greenish  and  reddish  marls  and  marlstone,  with  a few  thin  plates  of  yellowish 
and  greenish  grit ; upon  this  lies  the  ordinary  reddish-coloured  argillaceous  detri- 
tus, which  covers  large  parts  of  this  district,  where  it  is  not  occupied  by  the  black 
earth  or  Tchornozem. 

Near  the  village  of  Cliutziski  on  the  V'olga,  helow  Kazan,  the  Umestone  is  seen 
to  rise  in  horizontal  beds  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  a height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  and  in  it  we  observed  many  fossils.  Among  them  are  Productus  Cancrini, 
Avicula  antique  (Munster),  Modiolee  and  a small  bivalve  like  a Corbula.  Gypsum 
does  not  show  itself  in  this  locality,  but  is  found  in  abundance  lower  down  the 
stream,  and  also  higher  up  at  Verkni  U.slon.  The  fossiliferous  limestone  here,  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  this  neighbourhood,  is  surmounted  towards  the  west,  where 
the  country  rises,  by  red  and  white  and  green  marls,  with  courses  of  marly  tufa- 
ceous  limestone,  which  beds  are  void  of  organic  remains. 

The  finest,  however,  of  all  the  examples  of  the  limestone  and  its  passage  upwards 
into  the  overlying  deposits,  is  offered  in  the  cliffs  exposed  in  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  at  Verkni  Usion,  and  extends  to  Sviaga 
near  Sviask.  This  woodcut  exhibits,  in  fact,  a transverse  section  from  Kazan ' to 


28. 


W.  K. 


Uanli. 


> Borings  and  sinkings  to  a considerable  extent  had  been  carried  on  before  our  arri^’al  at  Kazan,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a purer  water  than  that  now  in  use.  and  these  works  passed  tlirough  various  beds  of 
limestone,  argillaceous  inarl.  sand.  &c.  ThU  was  one  of  the  many  improvemeoU  which  were  pursued 
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Sviask,  a distance  of  nearly  thirty  versts.  At  Verkni  Uslon'  gypsum  (a)  occupies 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  in  thick  sub-concretionary  bands,  with  thin  courses  of 
fossiliferous  white  limestone.  These  are  succeeded  by  impure  limestone  and  shale, 
and  these  by  bands  of  grey-coloured  harder  limestone  (ft),  both  strong-bedded  and 
flag-like,  which  rise  to  a height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  V’olga,  and  are 
loaded  with  many  fossils,  including  Products  Cancrini,  Avicula  KazanensU  (nob.), 
Av.  cheratophaga  (Schloth.),  Modiola  Palloiii  (nob.).  The  limestone  is  surmounted 
(as  upon  the  Kama)  by  red,  green  and  white  marls  and  sands  (c),  but  they  are 
here  of  a great  thickness  (150  to  200  feet).  They  contain  thin  courses  of  white 
tufaceous  limestone,  in  one  of  the  lower  beds  of  which,  only,  we  observed 
Modiote. 

These  overlying  marls  (c)  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  promon- 
tory ; for  on  examining  its  western  face,  as  you  descend  upon  the  river  Sviaga,  the 
same  succession  is  offered  as  that  which  is  exposed  on  the  eastern  side,  or  the 
Volga  cliffs.  The  view  near  the  httle  village  of  Shevalagheena,  a little  above 
Sviask,  is  indeed  very  striking,  as  it  exposes,  in  a steep  ravine,  a thick  mass  of 
limestone,  covered  by  upwards  of  200  feet  of  finely  laminated  green,  white  and  red 
marls  and  sands.  Some  beds  of  this  limestone  are  cream-coloured,  cavernous, 
and  in  parts  magnesian ; others  are  grey,  even  lightish  blue,  and  become,  in  parts, 
so  siliceous  as  almost  to  resemble  chalk-flints.  Greenish-coloured  calcareous  flag- 
stones also  occur,  and  near  the  summit  of  the  calcareous  mass  is  a thin  course  of 
foetid,  dark-coloured,  bituminous  limestone  passing  into  tufa.  The  fossils  are  the 
same  as  at  Verkni  Uslon,  and  among  these  the  Avicula  Kazanenau  and  the  Pro- 
ductus  Cancrini  are  the  most  abundant. 

Sviask,  upon  the  river  Sviaga,  is  built  upon  an  outlying  mass  of  the  limestone, 
as  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  hills  to  the  east  or  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  spectator  are  those  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  where  the  limestone 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  ; whilst  those  on  the  left  and  in  the  distance,  i.  e.  to 

with  vigour  in  this  beautiful  and  well-regulated  city,  in  which  we  were  ao  kindly  received,  and  of  which 
we  retain  the  mo»t  vivid  and  agreeable  recollections.  Alas!  that  many  of  its  fine  buildings  should  have 
been  recently  destroyed  by  fire ! We  rejoice,  however,  to  learn  that  the  calamity  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  University,  wliich  contains  most  valuable  records,  antiquities  and  collections.  Under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  M.  Mussin  Pusefakin.  seconded  as  he  is  by  some  of  the  ablest  pmfessors  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire, this  establishment  U destined  to  play  a noble  part  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  tlie 
)>opulation  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

> Verkni  Uslon  is  the  post-station  nearest  to  Kazan  on  the  Moscow  road,  and  just  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kazanka,  which  flowing  by  Kazan,  here  empties  itself  into  the  great  stream. 
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the  south  and  west,  the  limestone  having  sunk  beneath  them,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  overlying  marls  and  sands,  which  occupy  so  vast  a space  to  the 
west  and  north,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  The  cliff  exposed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  of  Sviask,  and  under  the  chief  monastery,  exhibits  about 
forty  feet  of  limestone,  covered  by  about  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  sand  and  detritus, 
viz. 

I.  Strong  beds  of  d&rk  grey,  bluish  limestone,  in  pvts  earthy  and  feetid,  with  courses  of  flint.  3.  Grey  Ume> 
stone.  3.  Marly  argillaceous  beds.  4.  Impure  lim^tone.  5.  Concretionary  strata  of  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone,  with  nodules  of  pure  flint,  in  beds  from  three  to  flflecn  inches.  6.  Fissile  marls.  7.  Thin-bedded,  cream- 
coloured,  yellow  and  white  marly  limestone,  with  concboidal  fracture.  This  is  the  highest  bed  m ntu.  The  foasiU 
are  the  same  as  those  of  V'erkni  Uslon  and  Shevalaghecna,  In  short,  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  deposit  wherever 
we  have  examined  it. 

The  examination  of  this  limestone  in  the  environs  of  Kazan  affords  some  results 
of  interest,  for  it  proves  to  us,  first,  that  in  passing  from  east  to  west  the  lower  beds 
with  gypsum  gradually  disapj>ear,  and  that  the  upper  masses  of  the  fossiliferous 
rock  are  eventually  lost  under  a great  accumulation  of  variegated  marls  and  sands ; 
secondly,  that  in  this  western  portion  of  its  range,  the  limestone  no  longer  inos- 
culates with  sands,  plants  and  copper  grits,  as  in  the  districts  nearer  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  but  is  a more  homogeneous  mass  of  calcareous  or  pure  siliceous  matter; 
and  lastly,  it  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  space  of  a few  miles,  the  beds,  though 
containing  similar  fossils,  vary  exceedingly  in  their  lithological  structure. 

Western  and  Southern  Limits  of  the  Permian  Rocks  in  the  Gocemments  of  Nijni 
Novogorod  and  Simbirsk.  — In  reference  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  beds  of  which  with  Fusulinse  are  worked  at  the  village  of 
Schwetzi,  in  the  district  of  Sudovo,  thirty  to  forty  versts  north-west  of  Murom, 
we  may  now  observe,  that  the  nearest  beds  of  Permian  limestone  which  we  could 
detect  are  at  the  little  village  of  Teplova  on  the  river  Tiosha.  Unfortunately  the 
space  between  these  two  Umestones  of  different  age  (about  ninety  versts)  is  so  ob- 
scured by  loose  sand,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the  succession  of 
strata  which  fill  up  this  interval.  In  our  journey  from  the  west,  it  was  at  the 
village  of  Teplova,  about  fifty-six  versts  w'est  of  Arzamas,  that  we  first  met  with 
the  limestone  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  beds  at  this  spot  are  yellowish 
(magnesian),  marly,  and  spotted  by  manganese,  with  some  disseminated  concre- 
tions of  flint.  Though  of  no  great  thickness  they  arc  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  fossils  arc  neither  abundant  nor  well-prcseiwed,  but  among  these  are 
the  Retepores,  generally  found  in  the  range  of  the  system  through  Perm  and 
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Orenburg  {Retepora  Jlustracea?),  the  small  spinose  Product!  and  casts  of  Turri- 
tella. 

Whenever  the  sands  which  cover  so  large  an  area  around  Murom  terminate, 
there  the  limestone  shows  itself,  but  as  you  approach  Arzamas  from  the  west,  it 
is  again  hid  by  a wide  spread  of  black  earth  (Tchornozem).  This  handsome  town, 
surrounded  by  the  limestone,  is  built  upon  an  elevated  terrace,  that  decreases  in 
height  towards  the  river  Tiosha,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  yellowish  white,  con- 
cretionary limestones,  covered  by  red  clay  and  marl.  The  river  runs  for  a long 
space  through  similar  strata,  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  Nova  Salki  on  the  road 
to  Penza  (fifteen  versts  from  Arzamas),  that  the  section  is  of  real  interest.  Here 
the  limestone  becomes  harder  and  more  regularly  stratified,  with  some  finely  lami- 
nated, compact  beds,  separated  by  thick  bands  of  marl.  These  upper  rocks,  about 
forty  feet  thick,  repose  upon  white  gypsum,  and  are  covered  by  red  marls  like 
those  before  alluded  to  near  Kazan. 

Notwithstanding  the  concretionary  character  of  the  beds  in  one  section,  and 
their  more  regularly  stratified  appearance  in  another,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  all 
these  masses  belong  to  the  same  group ; similar  fossils  being  disseminated  at  in- 
ten'als.  At  Novo  Salki  they  are  rare,  possibly  on  account  of  the  large  masses 
of  gypsum  which  take  the  place  of  the  limestone,  but  around  Arzamas  we  found 
a spinose  Productus  absolutely  identical  with  a species  not  uncommon  at  Hum- 
bleton  Hill  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England  (Sunderland)  ; a Terebratula 
closely  approaching  to  the  T.  Royssii  with  indeterminable  forms  of  Spirifer,  Area, 
Sanguinolaria,  Modiola,  Aoicuta , Corbula,  Turritella  and  Pleurotomaria,  and  a 
RetejKjre  scarcely  distinguishable  from  R.  Jlustracea. 

The  river  Piana,  to  the  north-east  of  Arzamas,  affords  sections  not  less  instruct- 
ive than  those  of  the  Tiosha.  These  localities,  long  ago  described  by  Pallas  and 
since  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Strangways*,  are  highly  interesting.  VV'e  followed  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  some  distance  by  the  villages  of  Itshalki,  Kniaspavlova,  and  Barnii- 
kova,  and  ascertained  that  throughout  this  district  it  runs  in  Permian  limestones. 
The  hills  on  its  banks  have  often  very  irregular  surfaces,  sometimes  presenting 
great  cavities  due  to  subsidences,  caused  by  numerous  natural  caverns  of  gypsum 
which  forms  the  base  of  all  the  limestone  of  this  tract. 

At  Itshalki  the  limestone,  near  its  upper  limits,  is  so  charged  with  fossils, 
that  it  has  completely  the  aspect  of  a tertiary  limestone,  in  which  the  shells  are 

' Ocol.  Trims.,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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scarcely  cemented  together.  This  analogy  is  still  more  striking  when  we  find  that 
the  fossils  are  Retcporcs,  Modiol®,  and  Ostre®,  the  latter  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  species  of  more  modern  periods.  The  loosely  aggregated  and  detached 
shells  which  are  strewed  about  as  if  recently  abandoned  by  the  sea,  impressed 
us,  indeed,  so  much  with  the  idea  of  recent  deposits,  that  we  could  not  at  first 
bring  ourselves  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a tertiary  basin  in  this  central  part  of 
Russia.  A comparison,  however,  of  the  beds  of  Arzamas  with  those  on  thePiana, 
soon  convinced  us  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  age  and  associated  with  the 
same  masses  of  gypsum  and  red  marl ; and  a closer  examination  taught  us,  that 
the  Retepore,  which  from  its  colour,  isolation  and  conservation  had  so  fresh  an 
appearance,  was  the  same  species  as  that  found  in  the  Permian  system  of  other 
parts  of  Russia.  Lastly,  we  observed  Product!  and  Spirifers  in  the  continuation  of 
the  oyster  beds,  containing  also  the  same  Retepore  and  equally  lying  between  the 
gypsum  and  the  red  marls. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  highly  fossiliferous  strata  induces  us  to  oiler  a few 
more  words  upon  the  sections  of  the  Piana. 

Itiihal.lci. — Beneath  the  red  and  white  marls  w’hich  occupy  the  summits  of  the 
hills  at  this  spot,  are  seen  the  shelly  beds  which  vary  in  very  short  distances,  in 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  fossils,  and  it  was  in  one  spot  only  that  we  disco- 
vered them  in  the  above-mentioned  isolated  condition.  The  lower  beds  appeared 
for  the  most  part  to  be  the  more  consolidated.  The  gypsum  is  not  visible  here, 
but  from  the  rapid  undulations  and  circular  depressions  of  the  surface,  which  re- 
minded us  of  similar  forms  in  the  gypseous  tracts  upon  the  river  Ik,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg  (p,  156),  and  also  in  tracts  where  the  same  rocks  will  be  pre- 
sently shown  to  abound  near  Pinega  in  the  north,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the 
gypsum  was  immediately  beneath  us.  Tiiis  locality  is  unquestionably  richer  in 
well-preserved  shells  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Permian  system,  and  our  successors  who  may  be  able  to  devote  a few  days  to  the 
collection  of  its  fossils  may  probably  add  new  and  important  forms  to  our  lists. 
In  the  mean  time  we  have  discovered  two  species  of  Ostrea,  one  of  which  entirely 
disengaged  from  its  hinge,  leaves  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  ac(|uaint  geologists  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Ostrace®  have  never  been  found  below  the  Muschelkalk.  The  aj>pearance 
therefore  of  this  genus,  whose  species  rapidly  augment  in  the  ascending  order  of 
formations,  and  no  one  of  which  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the  carboniferous 
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limestone  or  inferior  rocks,  whether  in  Russia  or  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is,  toge- 
ther with  the  presence  of  Saurians,  a good  zoological  reason  for  distinguishing 
the  Permian  system  from  all  accumulations  of  higher  antiquity. 

Among  the  other  fossils  of  Itshalki,  the  Modiolse  are  so  abundant,  that  the  rock 
might  be  called  “ Modiola  Limestone,”  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  observe,  that 
the  dominant  species  so  closely  approaches  to  one  which  occurs  near  Sunderland, 
that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  lesser  size  of  the  English  specimen.  The  Re- 
tepores  are  also  abundant,  and  are  all  but  identical  with  the  R.  fiustracea  of  the 
English  Magnesian  Limestone.  A smooth  Terebratula  near  to  T.  elongala  (Schlot- 
heim),  aTurritella,  and  a little  Natica,  very  much  resembling  the  N.  variola  (Phill.), 
are  also  found  here. 

Between  Itshalki  and  Barniikova,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Piana,  is 
the  little  village  of  Kniaspavlova,  near  which  are  hillocks  of  white  gypsum  and 
limestone,  containing  the  small  Productus  Cancrini,  with  Avicula,  Terebratula  elm- 
gala,  Retepores,  &c.  In  ascending  the  stream  the  masses  of  white  gypsum  expand 
considerably,  as  you  approach  Bamukova,  where  they  form  a cliff  not  less  than 
eighty  feet  high*.  The  succession  of  the  strata  is  precisely  similar,  however,  to 
that  of  Arzamas.  The  caverns  in  this  fine  mass  of  alabaster  have  been  accurately 
described  by  Pallas  and  Strangways.  Though  larger,  they  are,  as  before  said, 
alike  in  kind  to  those  upon  the  Ik,  and  similar  cavities  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter  near  Pinega,  in  the  government  of  Archangel.  They  have  always 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  and  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists, 
but  notwithstanding  their  celebrity,  no  one  had  attempted  to  define  the  geolo- 
gical age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  before  the  period  of  our  visit.  The 
gypsum,  in  its  pure  white  and  saccharoid  condition,  appears  to  have  a great  de- 
velopment at  this  place,  for  besides  the  vertical  wall  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet, 
the  spacious  caverns  which  have  been  opened  out  in  it  do  not  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  concretion.  In  a word,  this  rock  of  alabaster  is  identical 
with  masses  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  with  those  of  the  same  age  on 
the  south-eastern  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Hartz.  It  is  covered  by  a calcareous 
breccia  inclosing  angular  fragments  of  a reddish  limestone,  and  this  bed  is  fol- 
lowed by  others,  of  friable  marly  hmestone  filled  with  shells,  particularly  Modiolse 
and  Ostrese. 

' 'rhifl  cliff  if  a little  distant  from  the  river,  and  in  the  grounds  of  M.  KissUeff.  now  the  2ro|)crial 
Charge  d'affaires  at  Paris. 
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The  ascending  section  terminates,  as  is  usual  in  all  these  districts,  with  red 
argillaceous  marl,  containing  some  smalt  concretions  of  gypsum  and  courses  of 
marlstone.  The  whole  of  the  beds  are  perfectly  horizontal. 

We  could  have  wished  that  our  time  had  permitted  us  to  examine  the  range  of 
the  Permian  de[)osits  in  all  other  parts  of  this  district.  By  inspection  of  the  Map, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  are  covered  to  the  south  by  secondary  formations 
(Jurassic  and  Cretaceous),  a fact  which  we  ascertained  by  passing  southwards  to 
Simbirsk  and  Sysran. 

Origin  of  the  Copper  Sands  and  Marls. — It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in 
this  chapter,  and  a reference  to  the  Map  on  which  the  boundary  is  detined  explains 
the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  the  Permian  strata  which  is  cupriferous,  extends  for  a 
certain  distance  only  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain  (on  the  average  from  400  to 
500  versts)'.  In  all  the  Permian  tracts  more  distant  from  these  mountains,  no  trace 
of  copper  ore  is  to  be  found.  These  circumstances  alone  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  the  Ural  mountains  had  afforded  the  sources  from  whence  the 
mineral  matter  proceeded. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  chain  was,  in  remote  periods,  the  seat  of 
processes  of  intense  metamorphism,  during  which  copper  veins  were  abundantly 
formed  in  the  older  palseozoic  rocks,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  such 
operations  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  deposit  of  the  adjacent  copper 
sands  and  marls.  But  in  what  manner  were  the  latter  rendered  cupriferous  ? Not 
certainly  by  the  degradation  of  pre-existing  coj>per  lodes,  and  by  the  dissemination 
of  their  particles  in  the  adjoining  sea,  for  in  no  instance  do  we  find  such  frag- 
ments ; the  fact  being,  that  beds  composed  of  similar  materials  are  so  impregnated 
with  the  mineral  in  one  spot  and  so  void  of  it  in  a contiguous  locality,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  hypothesis,  that  this  locally  saturated  mineral  condition  can  have  resulted 
from  the  grinding  down  of  the  detritus  of  other  cupriferous  rocks.  We  are  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  believe,  that  when  the  Permian  deposits  were  accumulating 
in  the  adjacent  sea,  springs  charged  with  salts  of  copper  were  flowing  into  it  from 
the  Ural  chain,  then  undergoing  a peculiar  change  of  composition,  and  that  such 
springs  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  metallic  contents  in  those  portions  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  which  afforded  to  them  the  strongest  )>oints  of  attraction. 

' In  the  marly,  aandy  and  calcareous  tracts  forming  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  copper  ores  were  for- 
merly extracted  at  no  great  distance  from  that  river.  These  deposits  were,  however,  much  less  rich  in 
ore  than  those  nearer  to  the  L'ral  chain,  and  they  liavc  been  exhausted.  Pallas  alludes  to  copper  ores  on 
the  river  Kind,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Samara. 
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Now  we  have  stated,  that  the  disseminated  copper  ore  in  the  regions  on  the 
west  flank  of  the  Ural  is  invariably  most  abundant  when  it  is  associated  with  the 
stems,  branches  or  leaves  of  fossil  trees,  which  formerly  growing  on  the  contiguous 
mountains,  were  doubtless  washed  down  from  them  before  or  during  the  same 
period.  If  this  be  a fair  statement  of  the  former  existing  conditions,  we  have  acci- 
dentally been  furnished  with  a modern  analogy,  which  seems  satisfactorily  to 
explain  why  the  ancient  copper  sources  of  the  Ural  acted  so  peculiarly  upon  the 
vegetables  of  that  ancient  mra. 

Some  years  ago  a peat  bog  near  Dolgelle  in  North  Wales  was  found  to  contain  so 
much  copper,  that  certain  speculators  dug  out  the  peat,  and  burning  it,  extracted 
a small  quantity  of  ore.  Fortunately  for  science,  some  specimens  of  the  cupri- 
ferous vegetables  were  given  to  that  able  geologist  and  good  chemist  Mr.  A.  Aikin, 
who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  this  account  of  the  pheenomena.  “ The  peat 
was  black,  compact,  and  differed  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  that  substance,  in 
containing  a few  small  bits  of  bluish-green,  compact  carbonate  of  copper.  The 
pieces  of  wood  were  cylindrical,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  in  a perfectly  sound  state,  and  seemed  to  be  parts  of  a recent 
branch  of  oak.  The  transverse  section  of  these  specimens  showed  bluish  or  greenish 
stains,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  some  salt  of  copper,  and  also  grains  of  irre- 
gular form  of  copper  in  the  metallic  state.  The  copper  contained  in  the  bog  proba- 
bly originated  from  copper  pyrites  (a  mixture  or  compound  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron 
and  copper),  forming  a vein,  or  dispersed  in  grains  in  some  rock  so  situated,  that 
rain-water  falling  on  its  surface  and  there  dissolving  them,  the  mixed  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  copper  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  above-mentioned  sulphu- 
rets, might  flow  down  into  the  bog.  Bog-water  contains  vegetable  acid  and  ex- 
tractive matter  proceeding  from  the  conversion  of  recent  vegetables  into  peat,  which 
substances,  together  with  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  during  such  con- 
version, would  be  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  metallic  copper  and  its 
carbonate,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in 
vegetables.” 

This  observation  has  thus,  it  appears  to  us,  thrown  a clear  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  most  widely-spread  cupriferous  deposits  hitherto  observed  in  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  In  no  part  of  this  vast  copper  region  is  there  a trace  of  a true 
vein,  which  proceeding  from  beneath  and  traversing  various  strata,  might  he  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  igneous  or  metamorphic  action  upon  strata  pre- 
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viou.sly  consolidated.  On  the  contrary,  every  portion  of  the  ore  being  interlami- 
nated  with  the  beds,  or  irregularly  diffused,  at  intervals,  throughout  them,  the  most 
rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  deposit  is  afforded  by  the  modern  ana- 
logy ; the  difference  consisting  in  the  Russian  accumulations  not  having  been 
formed  under  the  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  Welsh  peat  bog,  but  beneath  an  ad- 
jacent sea,  into  which  the  rivers  and  springs  of  the  primaeval  Ural  poured  their 
mineral  contents. 

In  adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  are,  we  confess,  bound  to  admit,  that  a similar 
explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  native  sulphur  and  also  to  the 
sulphureous  and  asphaltic  springs  which  issue  from  the  Permian  rocks  around 
Sergiefsk  (p.  1.58)  ; for  as  copper  ores  occur  in  the  same  horizon,  so  is  it  hy  no 
means  unlikely,  that  whilst  eruptions  were  in  full  activity  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
some  mineral  sources,  either  connected  with  the  igneous  operations  affecting  that 
chain,  or  rising  contemporaneously  from  fissures  beneath  the  adjacent  sea,  may 
have  deposited  native  sulphur  and  asphalt,  whilst  other  springs  and  currents  were 
impregnating  wdth  copper  the  surrounding  sediments  of  the  Permian  epoch  We 
shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  theoretical  point  in  treating  of  the  Ural 
mountains  (see  Part  II.l. 
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PERMIAN  ROCKS  OF  THE  NORTH  ON  THE  RIVERS  DWINA  AND 
PINEGA  — OVERLYING  RED  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTHERN  REGIONS.— ORGANIC  REMAINS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Sections  of  the  Gypsiferous  Rocks  overlying  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  on  the  Pinega 
and  Dwina  Rivers. — Zechstein  of  Ust  Vaga  and  Kiriloff. — Sections  of  overlying 
red  and  green  Marls  and  Sands,  with  Tufaceous  Limestone  from  Ust- Vaga  to 
Ustiug- Veliki. — Sections  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Strelna  and  Suchona. — Totma 
and  its  Salt  Springs. — Vologda,  Ustiujnilz,  ifc. — Sections  on  the  Volga  below 
Kostroma,  and  from  Jurievitz  by  Balachna,  to  Nijni  Kovogorod. — Relations  of  red 
Deposits  on  the  Volga  to  the  Limestone  of  Kazan  and  Sviask. — Red  and  Gypsiferous 
Sands  and  Marls  of  the  Oka. — Fossiliferous  red  Marls  of  Viasniki  on  the  Kliasma. 
— Rock  Salt  and  Gypsum  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita  {Orenburg). — Detached  Saliferous 
Rocks  in  the  Steppes  of  Astrakhan. — Mount  Bogdo  and  doubts  concerning  its  age. — 
Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  System  and  associated  Rocks. 

Hav  TNG  indicated  the  relations  of  that  member  of  the  Permian  series,  which 
unquestionably  represents  the  Zechstein,  to  gypsiferous  and  other  masses  beneath 
it  and  to  a wide  expanse  of  conglomerate,  red  marl  and  sand  above  it,  in  the 
governments  of  Nijni  Novogorod,  Simbirsk,  &c.,  we  shall  in  this  chapter  offer 
independent  proofs  of  a similar  succession  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Pinega  and 
Dwina.  A sketch  will  then  follow,  of  the  overlying  red  deposits  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Vologda,  Kostroma,  &c.,  showing  that  they  are  confluent  with  those  of 
the  Volga.  Directing  attention  to  similar  rocks  which  extend  into  the  southern 
steppes,  we  shall  next  indicate  how  the  masses  which  are  there  highly  saliferous, 
are  overlaid  by  a peculiar  and  distinct  fossiliferous  limestone ; the  survey  ol'  the 
great  red  basin  under  review  being  concluded  with  a general  account  of  the  Per- 
mian organic  remains. 
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The  rocks  which  are  exposed  in  ascending  the  river  Dwina  from  Archangel  to 
Ustiug-Veliki,  a distance  of  about  600  versts,  exhibit,  with  some  modifications,  a 
succession  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  proceeding  from  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  interior  of  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and 
Kazan.  The  great  hand  of  carboniferous  limestone  which  traverses  the  Dwina 
above  its  embouchure,  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  our  first  point  is  to  show, 
that  it  is  succeeded  by  newer  formations  on  the  south 

In  our  journey  up  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  we  naturally  met 
with  newer  deposits  ; for  even  supposing  that  the  strata,  partaking  of  the  very 
great  flatness  of  this  region,  were  entirely  horizontal,  still  in  ascending  this  great 
river  for  several  hundred  miles,  we  inferred,  that  as  we  gained  a higher  level,  so 
should  we  arrive  at  newer  formations.  The  stream  is,  indeed,  known  to  have  a 
pretty  rapid  descent,  and  Ustiug  lies  at  about  3(K)  feet  above  tlie  sea.  While  one 
of  our  parties  examined  tbe  coasts  of  the  White  Sea ',  the  other  (so  limited  was  our 
time)  explored  the  river  I’incga  or  eastern  tributary  of  the  Dwina*. 

Section  of  the  Pinega. — We  will  first  briefly  describe  the  order  on  the  Pinega. 
In  ascending  this  river,  extensive  masses  of  carboniferous  limestone,  with  Produclui 
anliguatus,  appear  at  intervals  through  the  drift  and  sand,  and  are  succeeded  at 
the  village  of  Uksenskaya,  by  other  bands  of  the  same  limestone  in  which  many 
other  carboniferous  fossils  occur.  Although  we  had  not  leisure  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  we  think  it  is  highly  probable  that,  by  exploring  the  picturesque  adjacent 
gorge  of  the  Tinga,  a junction  might  be  detected  between  those  carboniferous 
rocks,  there  very  much  developed,  and  certain  overlying  gypsiferous  strata  which 
we  class  with  the  Permian  system.  The  road,  as  is  usual  in  Russia,  being  carried 
over  the  higher  ground  and  the  river  flowing  in  an  alluvial  valley  filled  with  much 
detritus,  we  were  prevented,  throughout  a space  of  about  twenty-six  versts,  from 
tracing  all  the  links  of  succession  ; but  on  rejoining  the  stream  we  observed,  at  four 
versts  beyond  the  station  of  Kuzomenskaya,  large  masses  of  gypsum  occupying  the 
cliffs,  to  heights  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  We  ascertained  that  this  gypsum,  having  a 
small  course  of  limestone  subordinate  to  it,  is  continuous  from  this  point  (fifty- 
five  versts  south-west  of  Pinega,  to  twelve  versts  above  that  town),  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  spreads  over  a considerable  region  to  the  north-cast.  At  two 
or  three  versts  above  the  station  of  Beschkom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  gypsum,  in  the  form  of  brilliantly  white  alabaster,  forms  cliffs,  and  alternates 
' Mr.  Murchison  and  Count  Kcyrcrling.  « M.  de  Vcmeuil  and  Eicut.  Koksharcif. 
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with  courses  of  limestone.  In  the  latter  we  sought  diligently  for  fossils,  notwith- 
standing torrents  of  rain  and  the  persecution  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  whose 
numbers  seemed  to  be  greater  than  the  drops  of  water  in  the  storm*.  The  thickest 
course  of  dividing  limestone  at  this  spot  never  exceeds  two  or  three  feet,  and 
the  rock  is  very  fissile,  marly,  and  void  of  fossils.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  above 
Pinega,  the  cliff*  is  composed  in  ascending  order  of — 1.  Ten  to  twelve  feet  of  thin- 
bedded  limestone,  the  bottom  beds  of  which  are  charged  with  Turritcllse,  Avicul®, 
Turbo,  and  other  forms  dissimilar  from  carboniferous  fossils.  2.  Gypsum,  with 
some  thin  courses  of  marly  limestone.  3.  Band  of  limestone  two  or  three  feet 
thick.  4.  White  gypsum.  5.  Red  crystalline  gypsum.  6.  Red  and  argillaceous 
sandstone,  with  small  intermixed  concretions  of  gypsum. 

In  a word,  the  banks  of  the  Pinega  clearly  showed  (all  the  strata  being  hori- 
zontal), that  the  carboniferous  limestone  was  overlaid  by  the  gypsiferous  or  lower 
bands  of  the  Permian  system. 

Ascent  of  the  Dicina. — Limestone  with  Gypsum,  Marts  and  Sands. — Limestone 
with  Fossils  of  the  Zechstein. — Overlying  Sands,  Marls  and  Tufaceous  Limestones. — 
In  ascending  the  Dwina,  from  the  same  base  of  carboniferous  limestone  to  wliich 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  after  travelling  over  much  sand  and  detritus,  we  fell 
in  with  cliffs  of  gypsum  and  thin  courses  of  limestone,  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pinega.  These  first  begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  leff  bank,  at  about  three 
versts  north  of  the  post-station  of  Zaborskaya,  where  the  gj’psum  is  both  red  and 
white.  First  ranging  on  the  level  of  the  river,  these  bands  rise  gradually  to  about 
fifteen  versts  from  Kaletzkaya,  where  they  form  cliffs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 
The  red  courses  then  disappear,  and  the  whole  being  pure  white,  the  effect  uj)on  the 
eye  is  that  of  a continuous  band  of  snow  or  ice,  surmounted  by  a dark  green  line 
of  fir-trees,  as  seen  on  both  banks  of  a noble  river,  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile 
in  width,  and  for  a distance  of  more  than  twenty  versts.  In  a word,  the  Dwina 
here  runs  in  a long  gorge  of  alabaster. 

This  gypsum  is  then  clearly  subordinate  to  the  Permian  system,  being  precisely 

* llie  case  containing  these  fossils  was  unfortunately  lost.  We  may  here  observe,  that  mosquitoes 
constitute  the  chief  impediment  to  geological  research  during  tlic  hot  summer  months,  in  all  these  high 
latitudes,  and  particularly  where  wood  and  water  abound,  'llie  hardy  natives  even  arc  compelled  to  work 
in  cowls,  like  those  of  Capucin  friars,  through  which  their  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  only  ore  seen ; and  we 
were  driven  to  the  use  of  masks  and  veils. 

* In  this  cliff  a large  cavern  exists,  used  by  the  peasants  for  cellarage  and  said  to  he  two  versts 
long. 
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in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  carboniferous  rocks,  as  the  great  masses 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  which  flank  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  following 
woodcut  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  how  these  gypsiferous  beds  (6)  overlying 
the  carboniferous  limestone  (a)  pass  under  other  beds  of  the  Permian  system  {e 
and  d).  The  gypsum  is  occasionally  seen  to  assume  large  concretionary  forms, 
which  rise  up  and  cut  in  dyke-shapes  through  the  horizontal  layers.  The  layer  of 
limestone  in  the  centre  of  the  cliff,  though  often  not  exceeding  a foot  in  thickness, 
is  very  iiersistent,  and  is  marked  by  containing  one  or  two  peculiar  fossils,  the  casts 
of  which  are  sometimes  occupied  with  a pellicle  of  green  earth.  The  shells  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Aviculse.  These  calcareous  and  gypseous  courses  are  associated 
with  and  dip  under  red  and  green  marls  (c),  which  entirely  occupy  the  banks  higher 
up  the  stream,  and  on  the  Pianda,  a western  tributary  of  the  Dwina,  we  found 
other  small  flattened  concretions  of  pink-coloured  gypsum,  subordinate  to  spotted 


marls  and  a thick  red  soft  sandstone. 

29. 

N.  ftminn  cf  tiM  Dwto*.  l'rt*Vnga.  8. 
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On  the  Dwina,  near  Schestozerskaya  (where  we  first  discovered  overlying  mo- 
dem sea-shells  hereafter  to  be  described),  the  lower  mass  consisted  of  bands  of 
gypsum,  coloured  by  red  marls,  with  white  and  pure  thick-bedded  gypsum. 
Still  further  to  the  south,  other  white  limestones  reappear,  and  these  contain  the 
same  small  Avicula;  as  lower  down  the  Dwina,  with  other  shells,  and  finally  an- 
other limestone  (d)  succeeds,  which  is  exposed  both  at  Shidrova  on  the  Dwina, 
five  versts  below  the  mouth  of  the  Vaga,  and  also  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river 
immediately  beyond  the  ferry. 

The  strata  near  the  water’s  edge  at  Ust-Vaga,  consist  of  impure  sandy  lime- 
stone, in  parts  almost  a dingy,  dark  green  calcareous  sandstone,  not  much 
unlike  some  varieties  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  covered  by  beds  of  dirty  grey 
limestone,  loaded  with  the  following  fossils,  viz.  Productus  horresemx  (nob.), 
Terebratula  Schkitheimii  ? (Buch.),  Calamopora  fibrosa,  var.  ramosa,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  true  Zechstein  division  of  the  Pennian  system'.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  the  inference,  a priori,  that  in  ascending  the  Dwina  to  higher  lands,  we 
necessarily  reach  newer  strata,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  moment  we  quitted  the 

* We  shall  afterword-H  show  how  these  ancient  lime*tonea  are  covered  by  bamln  of  blue  clay,  sands  and 
^TTk\*cl.  with  existing  species  of  shells  of  Arctic  character,  like  those  at  Schestoxerskaya. 
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great  band  of  carboniferous  limestone,  we  had  been  passing  over  strata  dissimilar, 
both  in  mineral  characters  and  zoological  contents,  from  that  well-known  rock  and 
all  the  inferior  deposits. 

A parallel  transverse  section  across  the  calcareous  zone  to  Kirilof,  north  of  Vo- 
logda,  establishes  the  same  succession,  to  strata  equally  unlike  the  carboniferous 
types  as  those  we  have  just  described ; for  a little  to  the  north  of  the  former 
town,  the  Baron  von  Meyendorf  and  Professor  Blasius,  in  a traverse  from  Vitegra 
to  Ustiug',  detected  white  marls  and  limestones  charged  with  fossils,  some  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  Ust-V'aga,  such  as  the  well-characterized  Productus  hor- 
rescfns ; whilst  others  are  peculiar  to  this  locality,  viz.  Pentamerus  superstes  (nob.), 
Spirifer  Blasii  (nob.),  and  a Terebratula  closely  resembling  T.  Royssii  (L’Eveilld). 

We  were  unable  to  trace  distinctly  the  steps  of  a further  ascending  series  into 
deposits  clearly  characterized  by  fossils. 

Red  Series  above  the  Fossiliferous  Limestones. — In  travelling  up  the  Dwina,  for 
300  versts,  we  had  been  led,  step  by  step,  as  above  stated,  through  deposits  unlike 
any  of  the  inferior  rocks  of  Russia,  both  in  zoological  contents  and  mineral  struc- 
ture, and  on  further  ascending  the  stream,  it  became  evident,  so  horizontal  were  the 
strata,  that  the  red  and  green  marls  and  sands  which  occupied  its  banks,  must 
belong  to  still  younger  deposits.  After  long  and  fruitless  journeys  to  detect  any 
further  order  of  superposition,  or  any  new  fossils  between  the  Permian  limestones 
and  certain  Jurassic  strata,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  with  great 
hesitation  that  we  place  (even  provisionally)  any  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province  of  Vologda  and  the  adjacent  governments  of  Kostroma,  Nijni 
Novogorod,  &c.  in  a newer  system  than  the  Permian,  strictly  so  called  (see  lighter 
tint  of  Permian  colour  on  the  Map  and  Table  marked  No.  5.). 

To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  evidence  we  possess,  we  will 
now  successively  describe  the  natural  appearances  seen  in  the  ascent  of  the  Dwina 
to  Ustiug-Veliki,  in  a traverse  to  Vologda  by  the  Suchona  and  Strelna  rivers,  in 
an  exploration  of  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  these  deposits,  and  in  a descent 
of  the  Volga,  from  Kostroma,  to  Nijni  Novogorod.  Lastly,  we  will  show  that  all 
the  masses  near  the  last-mentioned  city  arc  continuous  with  the  red  strata  which 
overlie  the  Permian  limestones  on  the  Volga,  and  extend  to  the  Kliasma  on  the 
west. 

' Whilst  we  were  ascending  the  Dwina  in  1840,  from  Archangel  to  Ustiug,  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf, 
Professor  Blasius  and  M.  Zinovief  passed  direct  from  Vitegra  to  Ustiug,  where  we  met  them. 
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The  road  which  leads  from  Ust-Vaga  to  Ustiug,  runs  for  some  miles  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Dwina,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  drift  sands  which  here 
encumber  the  surface  prevented  our  seeing  the  fundamental  rocks.  Reddish  cUils, 
however,  showed  themselves  as  soon  as  we  regained  the  river  banks.  At  Zastrova, 
six  versts  north  of  Zaletzkaya,  the  beds  consist  of  a dullish  red  and  yellowish  sand- 
stone, in  parts  brick  red,  with  traces  of  fucoid-like  casts.  These  sandstones  are 
subordinate  to  argillaceous  red  marls  which  have  been,  here  and  there,  much  broken 
up.  The  vegetation  now  begins  to  assume  a more  southern  aspect.  Hops  are 
seen  in  cottage  gardens,  and  the  larch  thrives  well  on  the  undulating  sandy  grounds 
by  which  you  pass  from  Archangel  into  the  vast  government  of  Vologda. 

NearLarionofskaya,  a very  poor  hamlet,  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  exhibit  red  marls 
divided  by  a course  of  whitish  marlstone',  and  the  same  features  are  continued  in 
clilfs  of  some  altitude.  On  reaching  the  river  banks  further  to  the  south,  we 
found  them  to  be  cutnposed  of  marls  having  a conchoidal  fracture.  We  regretted, 
for  a time,  that  we  had  not  further  examined  the  cliffs  near  Larionofskaya  ; but  we 
afterwards  ascertained,  that  similar  beds  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  province,  and 
that  we  had  already  passed  far  beyond  their  line  of  junction  with  the  inferior  fos- 
silifcrous  limestone.  Again,  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Soiga,  where  the 
red  marls  appear,  the  country  is  more  than  usually  covered  up,  the  sands  having 
given  way  to  a covering  of  tenacious,  light-coloured,  drift-clay.  In  traversing  this 
clayey  tract,  we  speculated  on  the  possibility  that  a district,  in  which  arable  land 
and  rich  meadows  had  taken  the  place  of  the  northern  forests,  might  contain  some 
strata  of  a different  nature  ■,  but  when  we  again  came  upon  a denuded  portion,  the 
same  red  and  spotted  marl  peeped  out  again  from  beneath  the  fine  alluvial  mould 
of  the  surface,  occasionally  strewed  over  with  northern  boulders.  The  only  new 
features  were  thin  bands  of  a calcareous  grit,  in  parts  almost  a conglomerate,  with 
fragments  of  flinty  slate,  &c.,  which  pass  into  an  impure  limestone  or  cornstone. 

The  country  near  the  town  of  Krasnoborsk  is  much  intersected  by  ravines 
which  run  from  east  to  west,  and  in  crossing  them  we  examined  several  sections  of 
the  red  marls,  subdivided  at  interv'als  by  courses  of  brownish  red  calcareous  grit 
and  conglomerate.  If  mineral  character  were  to  be  taken  as  a proof  of  their  age, 
we  might  say  that  these  rocks  much  resemble  some  of  the  bands  in  the  Lower 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  particularly  in  containing  yellow  magnesian 

' To  make  a perfect  section,  wc  should  recommend  future  geologists  to  embark  at  Ustiug,  and  dfscend 
the  Dwina  to  its  embouchure. 
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cavities,  black  flinty  and  quartz  pebbles,  &c.  in  a calcareous  cement  of  brown,  red 
and  green  colours.  Such  beds,  in  short,  might  represent  some  of  the  equivalents  of 
the  Dolomitic  conglomerate  in  Worcestershire ; and  we  must  allow  that,  after  all, 
they  are  not  unlike  certain  strata  which  in  the  previous  chapter  we  have  enu- 
merated as  Permian. 

In  our  examination  of  these  conglomerates,  we  could  detect  no  fragments  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  accumulations 
of  posterior  age.  Yet  here  we  must  caution  our  friends  who  have  studied  the 
earth’s  surface  in  the  dislocated  and  elevated  regions  of  the  west  only,  where  hard 
and  crystalline  rocks  abound,  against  the  adoption  of  such  reasoning ; for 
on  the  northern  limits  of  this  region,  the  greater  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  is  a soft  and  tertiary-like  deposit,  which,  from  its  horizontal  and  un- 
broken condition,  can  never  have  afibrded  any  quantity  of  solid  detritus.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  fragments  of  it  in  the  conglomerates  which 
make  part  of  the  red  deposits  hy  which  its  edges  are  conformably  overlaid.  The 
great  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  this  limestone  and  the  transportation  of  its 
flints,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  took  place  long  afterwards,  and  is  con- 
nected with  more  recent  geological  pha:nomena. 

The  tracts  around  listing,  as  laid  open  hy  the  rivers  Suchona,  Dwina,  &c.,  are 
ail  composed  of  sands,  red  and  green  marls,  and  white  tufaceous  limestones. 
Silicified  trees,  sometimes  of  great  size,  are  found  in  the  sands,  and  these,  we 
believe,  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  in  Perm  and  Orenburg,  to  which  we  have 
previously  alluded '.  No  copper  ore,  however,  is  associated  with  them. 

Sections  of  the  Strelua  and  Suchona  rivers. — Salt  Springs  of  Tolma,  hfc. — The 
chief  distinctions  in  the  great  masses  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  are  seen  in 
ascending  the  hanks  of  the  river  Suchona  from  Ustiug  to  Vologda,  are  thick 
bands  of  dull  whitish,  argillaceous  limestone,  very  much  resembling  the  bands 
which  occur  in  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  well  indeed  as  the  cornstones  of 

' lliough  Ustiug  is  not  yet  a city  of  the  class,  it  seems  well  entitled  to  be  so  considered,  both 
from  its  buildings,  active  population,  6iie  situation,  and  as  being  the  real  metropolis  of  a vast  country. 
In  an  instructive  statistical  chart  of  Russia,  recently  publislied  by  the  Baron  A.  von  Mc}'endorf  (our  com- 
panion in  this  portion  of  our  tour),  Ustiug  is  signalized  as  a mart  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  cut- 
lery, locks,  ornamental  boxes,  and  linen  woven  and  printed  by  the  peasantry.  In  very  ancient  times, 
the  art  of  enamelling  upon  copper  seems  to  have  been  practised  here,  derived  probably  from  intercourse 
with  China.  But  wc  must  not  eulaige  u{X)n  such  topics  in  this  work,  how’cvcr  wc  were  gratified  by  our 
reception  in  the  hospitable  and  flourishing  town  of  Ustiug.  For  all  such  details  we  refer  to  the  highly 
useful  labours  of  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  (see  his  new  Statistical  Map  of  Russia). 
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the  Old  Red  system'  of  the  British  Isles.  The  river  Strelna  offers  vertical 
cliffs,  200  feet  high,  and  the  Suchona,  into  which  the  former  falls,  runs  be- 
tween banks  not  less  than  240  feet  high,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  a generalized  section  in  ascending  order.  Red  flaglike  marl  with  conchoidal 
fracture.  Cornstone  or  earthy  tufaceous  white  limestone,  in  irregular  sub-con- 
cretionary thin  beds,  burnt  for  lime,  but  containing  no  traces  of  shells.  Red 
and  green  marls  alternating  for  a great  thickness  in  a beautifully  ribboned  arrange- 
ment. Courses  of  very  impure  concretionary  limestone.  Red  and  green  marls 
repeated.  The  whole  is  capped  by  drift  and  blocks.  These  diversified  marls,  with 
calcareous  courses,  occupy  the  whole  territory,  and  to  recapitulate  sections  would 
therefore  be  useless.  They  are  invariably  so  void  of  fossils  that  they  obtained  from 
our  friend  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  the  significant  name  of  “ calcaires  muets” 
(mute  limestones'). 

At  Totma  and  several  other  places,  these  red  deposits  are  the  source  of  salt 
springs,  and  gypseous  strata  are  passed  through  in  the  sinkings.  At  Vologda  the 
substratum  is  obscured  by  a vast  spread  of  detritus,  which  extends  over  the  western 
side  of  the  government,  and  ranging  up  to  the  eastern  water-sheds  of  the  Valdai 
Hills,  and  the  lakes  near  Vitegra  on  the  north,  hides  all  the  subjacent  rocks.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  explored  the  country,  in  a long  and  laborious  circuit,  extending 
westwards  from  Vologda  to  Tcherepovetz  and  Vesegonsk,  and  thence  to  Mologa  ; for 
the  whole  of  this  tract  is  so  covered  by  sand,  gravel  and  northern  detritus,  that  we 
never  could  detect  the  subjacent  rocks.  Red  marls  appear,  however,  from  beneath 
this  mass  near  Rybinsk  and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  Unja  river  near  Makarief, 
though  they  are  hidden  again  under  detritus,  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Yaroslavl. 

In  descending  the  Volga  from  Kostroma  to  Nijni  Novogorod,  the  red  marls, 
though  frequently  covered  by  detritus,  are  seen  to  occupy  the  banks  for  long 
spaces,  surmounted,  here  and  there,  by  shale  of  the  Jurassic  series,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  At  Krasnoe  Pojeni,  near  Pies,  tw’cnty  to  thirty  feet  of  finely 
laminated  and  spotted  red  and  green  marls,  with  occasional  geodes  of  harder  green 

' See  ‘ Silurian  System,’  p.  55.  Similar  bands  liavc  been  just  alluded  to  in  the  sections  north  of 
L’stiug,  p.  170. 

• A party  of  our  first  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  and  M.  £.  de  Vemeuil, 
traversed  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ustiug  by  Nikolsk,  and  found  it  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  we  are  now  describing,  until  they  fell  in  with  overlying  Jurassic  shales  at  Makarief  on  the  Unja 
river  (sec  Map),  At  the  same  lime  Mr.  Murcliison,  accompanied  by  Lt.  Koksbarof,  made  the  wide  range 
by  Vologda,  Tchcrepot'etz,  Mologa,  Rybinsk  and  Yaroslavl,  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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marlstone,  and  some  courses  of  sandy  mottled  flagstones,  which  from  their  concre- 
tionary tendency,  run  into  the  form  of  pot-stones,  are  covered  by  Jurassic  shale, 
with  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  &c.  So  conformably  does  the  Jura  shale  here  repose 
on  red  and  green  marls,  that  when  we  first  saw  this  section  (1840),  we  were  led  to 
consider  the  latter  as  the  Keuper ; but  a further  examination  of  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  below  this  point,  by  Pies  to  Kineshma  and  Yurievetz,  convinced  us  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  surface  of  the  red  dejmsits  is  uneven  and  irregular,  the  Jurassic 
shale  being  at  one  spot  on  the  level  of  the  river,  and  at  other  places  high  above  the 
red  . marl.  We  therefore  concluded  (independent  of  the  non-existence  of  Lias  in 
Russia),  that  there  was  no  regular  sequence  of  deposits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a long  interval  had  elapsed  between  the  respective  accumulations  of  the  red  ground 
and  the  black  Jurassic  shale. 

At  Christof  on  the  Volga,  below  Yurievetz,  and  a little  above  the  small  town  of 
Katungo,  the  marls  fold  around  and  dip  away  from  a great  concretionary  mass 
of  white  limestone,  which  rises  through  the  strata,  to  at  least  fifty  feet  above 
the  stream.  This  limestone,  which  is  almost  pure  white,  is  of  subcrystalline 
structm-e,  with  a splintery  and  conchoidal  fracture,  contains  here  and  there  im- 
pure smaller  concretions  of  marl  and  less  pure  calcareous  matter,  and  in  parts 
assumes  a laminated  structure.  Slickenside  polish  and  scratchings  are  frequent 
on  the  sides  of  the  joints,  which,  together  with  tlie  convoluted  broken  condition 
of  the  adjacent  marls,  through 
which  the  calcareous  mass  pro- 
trudes, demonstrate  the  great 
power  of  concretionary  action  in 
modifying  the  form  of  strata, 
and  in  producing  all  the  appear- 
ances of  upheaval  and  disloca- 
tion from  beneath.  Associated 
with  this  concretion  are  courses  of  rose  and  white  coloured  gypsum,  numerous  red 
and  white,  small,  calcareous  concretions,  and  occasionally  brown  and  red  calcare- 
ous grits,  in  which  we  searched  long  and  fruitlessly  for  traces  of  organic  remains. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  micaceous,  and  thin  courses  of  irregular  concretionary  flag- 
stone are  to  be  detected. 

At  Balacbna,  still  lower  on  the  Volga,  the  red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum, 
give  rise  to  copious  salt-springs,  in  the  deepening  of  which  the  strata  have  been 
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pierced  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  400  feet.  At  Nijni  Novogorod,  where  the  Oka 
unites  with  the  Volga,  the  right  banks  of  both  rivers  offer  splendid  sections,  in  cliffs 
from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  finely  ribboned,  red  and  green  marls,  with  sub- 
ordinate courses  of  soft  gritty  flagstone,  and  soft  yellownsh  sandstone,  almost  in  the 
state  of  incoherent  sand.  The  magnificent  new  roads  which  descend  from  the 
Kremlin  to  the  lower  town  or  fair,  and  the  formation  of  the  grand  esplanade  over- 
looking tlie  Volga,  have  admirably  laid  open  the  strata.  But  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Russia,  we  were  not  able,  after  an  assiduous 
search,  to  obserN’e  any  organic  remains,  except  a very  minute  bone,  probably 
belonging  to  a fossil  fish.  The  extraordinary  subsidences  to  which  these  incoherent 
cliffs  are  subject,  and  the  deep  transverse  furrows  {avrachs)  which  cut  through 
the  table  lands,  give  the  fullest  insight  into  the  mineral  characters  of  these  rocks. 

Sections  of  Ked  Marls  and  Sands  on  the  Volga  below  Nijni,  and  on  the  Oka  and 
Kliasma  Rivers. — The  sections  of  Kazan,  Sviask  and  the  Dwina  (see  woodcut, 
p.  162),  having  proved  that  limestones  with  the  Zechstein  fossils  subside  under  a 
group  of  marls,  with  courses  of  tufaceous  and  impure  limestone,  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Kostroma,  w'e  have  now  simply  to 
state,  that  all  these  ma.sses  are  confluent,  and  that  they  spread  over  the  central  part 
of  this  red  region.  They  occupy,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  high  lands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga  between  Kazan  and  Nijni  Novogorod,  and  are  traceable 
still  higher  up  that  river  as  stated,  nearly  to  the  city  Kostroma.  In  ascending 
the  Oka,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Volga,  the  same  rocks  arc  quite  as  largely 
developed  to  the  parallel  of  the  town  of  Gorbktof;  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  we  find  them  ranging  as  far  as  Viasniki,  beyond  which  they  are  lost  upon 
the  west,  under  heaps  of  detrital  matter  which  obscure  their  junction  with  the 
inferior  deposit  of  carboniferous  limestone.  These  marls,  sands  and  tufaceous 
limestone  are  obscured,  as  before  stated,  by  the  same  detritus,  all  along  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  great  carboniferous  region  of  the  Northern  Governments. 

Let  us  first  simply  describe  the  features  of  such  rocks  on  the  Lower  Volga  above 
Kazan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka  and  Kliasma.  Between  Sviask  and  Tchebok- 
sar  on  the  Volga,  two  and  more  courses  of  the  tufaceous  limestone,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  each  in  thickness,  and  beds  of  two  to  three  feet,  are  subordinate  to 
ribboned  and  spotted  marls,  exactly  similar  to  those  described  on  the  Suchona. 
One  of  these  limestones  difl'ers  only  from  the  other,  in  being  a little  darker  and 
more  compact ; for  both  are  essentially  what  would  be  called  tufaceous.  The 
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marUtone  passing  into  limestone  is  pierced  throughout  by  innumerable  small 
cavities  which  branch  and  cross  each  other,  and  whose  internal  faces,  invariably  of 
a dark  tint,  contrast  strongly  with  the  white-coloured  body  of  the  rock.  Occasion- 
ally these  limestones  are  of  a cream  colour  and  a more  compact  structure,  with 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  they  then  very  much  resemble  what  in  England  would 
be  called  freshwater  limestone  of  secondary  and  carboniferous  dates.  We  can  aver 
that  we  have  broken  countless  specimens  of  these  tufaceous  limestones  on  the  Volga, 
the  Suchona,  the  Dwina,  &c.,  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  trace  of 
a fossil  in  them,  nor  in  the  marls  with  which  they  are  associated. 

At  Tcheboksar  the  section  in  ascending  order  consists  of — 

I.  Red  marU.  Greenish  and  chocolate^coloared  cfmcretk>aary  calcareous  grit,  resembling  on  firat  inapcction 
a conglomerate,  but  in  reality  more  like  those  beds  in  England  which  both  in  the  Newer  and  Older  Red  systems  we 
know  to  have  been  formed  by  concretionary  action  (cornstones).  3.  Marls.  brick*red  and  green,  of  considerable 
thickness.  4.  Marls  in  which  the  courses  of  tufaceous  limestone  and  marlstone  prevail.  5.  Slightly  micaceous 
sandstone  with  red  marl.  3cc. 

To  the  west  of  Tcheboksar  some  of  the  deep  ravines  expose  cavernous  limestones 
similar  to  those  before  described,  surmounted  by  strong  bands  of  brownish  calca- 
reous grits  and  flagstones,  and  thence  to  Nijni  the  same  system  is  continued,  ex- 
hibiting certain  slight  lithological  variations  only.  At  Nijni,  as  before  described, 
the  group  becomes  much  more  arenaceous. 

At  Nerinski  on  the  Oka,  sixteen  versts  south-west  of  Nijni  Novogorod,  the  cliffs 
expose  a band  of  thin-bedded  gypsum,  resting  upon  small-grained,  finely  laminated 
sandstone,  the  rippled  surfaces  of  the  strata  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
thin  pellicle  of  greenish  grey  marl  very  much  resembling  certain  beds  in  England 
in  the  younger  part  of  the  Trias  ; whilst  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff,  ribboned,  red 
and  green  marls  and  white  tufaceous  marlstone,  sometimes  of  delicate  pink  tints, 
abound.  Tlie  gypsum  of  Nerinski  is  very  different  in  composition  and  aspect 
from  any  which  we  observed  in  the  inferior  strata  of  the  governments  of  Perm 
and  Orenburg,  or  on  the  Dwina  and  Pinega ; some  parts  of  it  being  lamellar, 
others  fibrous,  of  various  colours,  from  pure  white  to  dark  red.  In  other  beds  of 
flaglike  sandstones,  gypsum  is  disseminated  in  minute,  brown,  glassy  concretions 
about  the  size  of  peas,  which  resemble  small  looking-glasses  set  in  a dull  matrix. 
When  these  flagstones  are  broken  up  for  use  (and  they  are  the  only  solid  stones 
around  Nijni  Novogorod),  the  small  concretions  glisten  in  the  eye  like  fish- 
scales,  and  when  they  disintegrate,  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  a pock-pitted  ap- 
pearance. A little  further,  however,  along  the  cliff  the  gypsum  swells  out  and 
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forms  masses  a foot  or  two  in  thickness.  Mineral  milk,  or  fossil  leather  of  mine- 
ralogists, formerly  recognized  in  these  tracts  by  Strangways,  Fischer  and  other 
writers,  occurs  here,  and  was  also  observed  by  us  at  intervals  between  Gorbiitof 
and  ViMniki. 

At  Viasniki  on  the  Kliasma  and  in  the  ravines  to  the  east  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
clear  section  of  marls,  sometimes  slightly  micaceous  and  sandy,  with  other  beds  of 
light  red  and  green  colours,  very  finely  laminated,  overlaid  by  blood-red,  incoherent 
sands  passing  into  sandstone,  yellowish  sands  and  marls,  and  variegated,  highly  cal- 
careous grit.  In  the  light  red,  variegated  marls  towards  the  middle  of  the  cliff,  and 
in  a ravine  to  the  north  of  the  high  road,  we  detected  a profusion  of  microscopic 
crustaceans  resembling  Cytherinse,  associated  with  a small  flattened  bivalve  shell, 
having  the  general  form  of  Cyclas,  and  these,  as  before  said,  are  the  only  organic 
remains  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  (fish?)  bone  observed  near  Nijni  and 
now  unfortunately  lost,  which  we  have  been  able  to  detect  in  these  widely  spread 
red  strata  of  such  very  persistent  lithological  characters. 

After  thus  describing  the  chief  distinctions  of  these  marly  deposits,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  although  they  overlie  the  beds  with  Zechsteiu  fossils,  yet  as  they 
agree  in  position  and  mineral  character  with  other  members  of  the  Permian  group 
of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  in  which  Permian  plants  and 
thecodont  Saurians  occur,  we  cannot  rigorously  exclude  them  from  that  system. 
We  have  not  indeed  any  sort  of  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  masses  we  are  de- 
scribing constitute  a portion  of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  or  that  they  can  be  placed  in 
parallel  with  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles ; but  knowing  as  we  do, 
how  long  a period  elapsed  before  any  characteristic  organic  remains  were  disco- 
vered in  the  Bunter  Sandstein  of  Germany,  the  gre.s  bigarr^  of  the  French,  or  in 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  and  how  much  longer  a term  passed  before 
that  rock  was  separated  from  the  Keuper,  we  think  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  tnie  ob- 
servers by  leaving  this  mass  under  the  name  of  Upper  Red  Sandstone,  thus  simply 
considering  it  a great  and  copious  cover  of  the  Pennian  system.  If,  in  the  sequel, 
fossils  should  he  found,  which  connect  a part  of  these  deposits  either  with  the  Per- 
mian system  or  with  the  Trias,  we  shall  not  have  taken  any  step  to  prevent  such 
collocation  by  merely  stating  the  fact,  that  this  variegated  group  overlies  the  Zeeh- 
stein  strictly  so  called.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  confess  we  are  disposed  to 
view  these  variegated  sands  and  marls  like  those  of  Orenburg  as  a part  of  the  Per- 
mian system. 
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Whilst  we  have  noted  the  eustence  of  rock-salt  in  the  Permian  system,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  saline  springs,  the  latter  only  are  known  in  the  overlying  marls  and 
sands,  and  we  have  before  stated,  that  these  saline  springs  rise  from  great  depths, 
both  at  Totma  in  the  government  of  Vologda  and  at  Dalachna  on  the  Volga  above 
Nijni  Novogorod.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  this  circumstance,  since 
it  induces  us  to  believe  in  the  probable  existence  of  subterranean  masses  of  rock- 
salt  in  deposits  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  in  which  they,  for  the  most  part, 
prevail  in  Western  Europe.  Hence  also  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  salt-wells  may  be 
sunk  with  elfect  on  the  Artesian  principle,  in  many  parts  of  a vast  basin  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  surrounded  by  older  deposits  (see  Map). 

Permian  Rocks  south  of  Orenburg. — In  the  south-eastern  region  where  rocks 
of  this  age  occur,  we  perceived  that  along  a certain  line,  Permian  limestones 
similar  to  those  we  have  before  described,  are  thrown  up  in  isolated  hummocks  or 
cones,  the  strata  of  which  are  often  highly  inclined.  Such  a line  of  disruption  has 
been  traced  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  and  slightly  divergent  from 
the  chief  axis  of  the  Ural.  The  hills  of  Grebeni  afford,  as  before  said,  a good 
example  of  these  dislocations,  and  to  the  south-south-west  of  Orenburg,  in  the 
stej)pe  of  the  Kirghis,  we  met  with  a fresh  example  of  them  upon  the  same  line 
at  Mertvi-sol  (or  the  dead  salt)  (see  Map).  This  little  elevation  is  also  interest- 
ing, as  it  afforded  us  the  best  means  of  forming  our  conjectures  respecting  the 
geological  age  of  the  great  adjoining  masses  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  which  occur 
at  llletzkaya-Zastchita. 

These  hills  present  beds  of  limestone  perfectly  undistinguishable  from  the  Per- 
mian limestones  (a)  of  Grebeni  and  other  places,  and  which  plunge  to  the  east  under 
the  red  grit  of  Orenburg  (4),  with  traces  of  copper  ores.  Beds  of  white  gypsum  oc- 
cur, partly  in  the  form  of  Selenite  (c)  and  partly  dark-coloured  and  compact.  From 
these  gypsum  beds  a brine  spring  issues,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  derived  from  waters 
traversing  the  overlying  red  strata,  probably  rises  from  rocks  of  the  same  age  as 
those  which  we  have  described  at  Sergiefsk  as  the  seat  of  so  much  saline  matter. 
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This  limestone  of  Mertvi-sol  contains  the  same  fossils  as  that  of  Grebeni,  viz. 
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the  Modiola  Pallasii,  Retepora  fiustracea,  var.  ? closely  allied  to  a species  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  &c.  &c. 

Rock-Salt  at  llletzkaya-Zastchita  in  the  Steppet  of  the  Kirghis. — Freezing  Carem. 
— Our  readers  of  this  chaj)ter  having  been  already  fatigued  with  lithological  de- 
tails, we  will  now  endeavour  to  relieve  such  monotony  by  a short  episode,  which 
embraces  an  account  of  a very  remarkable  phsenomenon. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  an  unusually  hot  and  parching  month  of  August 
that  we  travelled  from  Orenburg  to  visit  these  famous  salt-works,  and  were  driven 
at  a furious  pace  over  the  parched  up  and  undulating  steppe  to  the  south  of  that 
city.  Passing  through  caravans  of  Bukharians  and  Chivans,  journeying  to  and 
from  the  great  Russian  entrepot,  the  pretty  little  green  oasis  of  llletzkaya-Zast- 
chita at  length  broke  upon  the  sight.  Its  groves  of  trees,  its  fort,  and  well-arranged 
buildings  (diversified  by  mounts  of  gypsum  not  unlike,  in  miniature,  the  “ buttes 
de  Montmartre  ’’  near  Paris),  announced  the  most  remote  of  the  Imperial  esta- 
blishments in  this  wilderness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  adjacent  hills  (and  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken),  the  whole  of  the  tract  is  made  up  of  reddish,  sandv 
marl  and  whitish  gypsum,  amid  which  materials,  the  rock-salt  appears  as  a vast, 
irregularly  formed  mass,  'llie  protrusion  of  certain  points  at  the  surface,  had  long 
ago  led  the  Kirghis,  or  original  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  to  use  the  salt ; but 
it  is  in  latter  years  only  that  the  Russians,  regularly  occupying  the  s|K)t,  have  laid 
bare  a large  portion  of  the  mineral.  By  sinkings  in  the  neighbourhood  they  have 
further  ascertained,  that  undulating  at  slight  depths  beneath  the  surface,  the  rock- 
salt  extends  over  an  area  having  a length  of  two  versts  and  a width  of  rather  more 
than  an  English  mile.  Selecting  one  of  the  most  favourable  situations  within  this 
space,  for  the  open  work  ; i.e.  where  the  ground  rises  to  a little  height  above  the 
ordinary  drainage,  the  Russian  miners  have  now  exposed  a broad  surface  of  .salt 
and  have  cut  into  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  about  seventy  feet.  This  mass  is  cn'- 
stalline,  of  white  colour,  without  a stain,  and  so  pure,  that  the  salt  is  at  once 
pounded  for  use  without  any  cleansing  or  recrystallizing  process.  Upon  first  view- 
ing this  bright  white  mass  from  above,  we  were  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
it  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds  ; but  on  descending  into  the  quarry,  we  found 
that  this  appearance  was  caused  by  the  method  employed  to  extract  the  salt. 

The  reader  who  would  bring  these  features  to  his  mind,  must  first  imagine  an 
open  quarry,  from  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  salt  had  been  removed,  with 
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men  at  work  on  different  horizontal  stages  Long  lozenge-shaped  pieces  in  pro- 
cess of  extraction  at  different  levels  arc  seen  to  be  divided  from  the  mass,  by 
lateral,  vertical  joints,  which  have  been  cut  open  with  the  hatchet.  The  block, 
thus  squared,  is  then  completely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  rock  beneath,  by 
heaving  against  its  free  end  a huge  beam  of  wood,  which  swings  upon  a triangle 
and  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a company  of  the  miners.  Owing  to  the  crystalline 
and  brittle  nature  of  the  substance,  a few  violent  jars  only  of  this  battering  ram 
are  required  to  sever  the  mass  from  the  parent  rock,  and  thus  a vast  amount  of 
labour  is  saved,  which  at  Wieliczka  and  other  salt  mines  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  mineral'.  This  process  of  side-cutting  and  horizontal  battering 
necessarily  produces  in  the  body  of  the  salt  a direct  resemblance  to  many  stone 
quarries,  with  their  natural  joints  and  floors. 

Other  external  circumstances,  resulting  from  existing  causes,  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  great  salt  quarry.  The  upper  surface  of  the  salt  having  been  corroded  by 
long-continued  atmospheric  action  of  the  rain-water  and  melted  snow  which 
percolates  through  the  thin  cover  of  red  sand  and  marl,  the  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a number  of  needles,  which  are  good  miniature  representatives  of 
the  snowy  “ Aiguilles  ” of  the  Alps.  Again,  on  that  side  of  the  quarry  which 
has  been  worked  to  the  greatest  depth,  and  is  now  abandoned,  the  atmospheric 
action,  smoothing  away  every  irregularity,  has  left  a vertical  glassy  cliff  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high  ; and,  lastly,  the  water  lodged  against  its  base  during  the  spring 
period  of  Russian  deb&cle,  has  excavated  and  dissolved  the  salt  to  the  height  of 
the  spring-floods,  leaving  a dark  cavern,  over  which  the  saline  mirror  seems  sus- 
pended, and  hanging  from  the  bottom  of  which  are  stalactitic  crystals  of  salt. 

Having  stated  that  the  floor  of  this  immediate  district  consists  of  rock  salt,  it  is 
natural  that  every  pond  of  water,  supplied  either  by  springs  which  rise  up  from 
beneath,  or  by  rain-water  which  rests  upon  or  communicates  with  the  salt,  should 
be  intensely  saline.  Such  is  the  case,  particularly  in  a natural  pool  of  bright, 
transparent,  greenish  water,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a salubrious  bath  ’, 
and  in  which  myriads  of  small  animals,  peculiar  to  brine  springs,  are  seen  in  lively 
agitation. 

* It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  Russian  ingenuity  accomplishes  by  a sudden  stroke,  a line  of  clean 
aeparatioQ  similar  to  that  which  an  Austrian  miner  labotrrs  to  effect  during  many  days  with  his  pickaxe 
and  other  tools. 

We  bathed  in  this  natural  pellucid  brine-pit,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  sinking  the  body. 
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Freezing  Cavern. — Besides  the  floor  of  salt,  this  spot  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
gypseous  hillocks,  one  of  which,  on  its  south  side,  assisted  by  artificial  excavation, 
is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a cellar'.  This  cavern  has  the  very  remarkable 
property  of  being  so  intensely  cold  during  the  hottest  summers,  as  to  be  then 
filled  with  ice,  which  disappearing  with  cold  weather,  is  entirely  gone  in  the  win- 
ter, when  all  the  country  is  clad  in  snow. 

Standing  on  the  heated  ground  (the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  then  at 
90°  Fahr.),  we  can  never  forget  our  sensations,  when  the  poor  woman  to  whom  the 
cave  belonged,  unlocked  a frail  door,  and  let  loose  a volume  of  such  piercing  cold 
air,  that  we  could  not  avoid  removing  our  feet  from  the  influence  of  its  range. 

We  afterwards,  however,  subjected  our  whole  bodies  to  the  cooling  process,  by- 
entering  the  cave,  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
road-way  or  street  of  the  village.  At  three  or  four  paces  from  the  door,  on  which 
shone  the  glaring  sun,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  half-frozen  quass  and  provi- 
sions of  the  natives,  and  a little  further  on,  the  chasm  (bending  slightly)  opened  into 
a natural  vault  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve  paces  long,  by  seven 
or  eight  in  width.  This  cavern  seemed  to  ramify  by  smaller  fissures  into  the  body 
of  the  little  impending  mount  of  gypsum  and  marl.  The  roof  of  the  cavern  was 
hung  with  undripping  solid  icicles,  and  the  floor  might  be  called  a stalagmite  of  ice 
and  frozen  earth.  As  we  had  no  expectation  of  meeting  with  such  a phenomenon, 
we  had  left  our  thermometers  at  Orenburg,  and  could  not,  therefore,  observe  the 
exact  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  proofs  of  intense  cold  around 
us  were,  however,  abundantly  decisive  for  our  general  purpose,  and  we  were  glad 
to  escape  in  a few  minutes  from  this  ice-bound  prison,  so  long  had  our  frames 
been  accustomed  to  a powerful  beat. 

In  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  freezing 
cavern,  we  are  not  yet,  we  admit,  sufficiently  provided  with  accurate  data.  If, 
as  we  were  assured,  the  cold  is  greatest  within  w'hen  the  external  air  is  hottest  and 
driest,  that  the  fall  of  rain  and  a moist  atmosphere  produce  some  diminution  of 
the  cold  in  the  cave,  and  that  upon  the  setting  in  of  winter  the  ice  disappears  en- 
tirely, then,  indeed,  the  problem  is  very  curious.  All  the  inhabitants  positively 

' This  phtenomcnoa  ought,  correctly  spe&kiag,  to  have  been  considered  in  the  concluding  chapters, 
where  the  existing  causes  are  referred  to;  but  it  is  so  intimately  linked  on.  we  conceive,  to  subterranean 
influence  and  the  subsoil  of  the  tract,  that  wc  prefer  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place. 
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adhered  to  this  statement,  and  the  expression  of  the  peasants  was,  that  in  winter 
they  could  sleep  in  the  cave  without  their  sheepskins. 

In  our  hurried  visit  we  could  do  no  more  than  request  the  authorities  to  look 
carefully  to  this  point  during  ensuing  winters,  and  to  preserve  thermometric  re- 
gistration of  the  changes  in  the  cave,  in  relation  to  the  external  air.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  simple  fact  which  was  presented  to  our  senses  was  quite  sufficient  to 
create  the  utmost  surprise. 

Our  first  attempt  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  was  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  chief  fissure  opening  downwards,  communicated  with  a floor  of 
rock-salt,  the  saliferous  vapours  of  which  might  be  so  rapidly  evaporated  or  changed 
in  escaping  to  an  intensely  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  as  to  produce  ice  and  snow. 
If  this  or  some  such  subterranean  process  were  admissible,  then  the  apparent 
connexion  between  the  intense  cold  within  the  cave  and  the  great  heat  without, 
might,  we  thought,  be  explained.  Finding,  however,  that  our  geological  chemistry 
was  doubted  by  some  persons,  we  submitted  the  case  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
he  kindly  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  by  reference  to  ordinary  climatological 
causes  only.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr. 
Murchison : 

“ That  the  cold  in  ice-caves  (several  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  a part  of  this 
letter  not  published)  does  not  arise  from  evaporation,  is,  I think,  too  obvious  to 
need  insisting  on.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  it  can  arise  from  condensation  of 
vapour,  which  produces  heat  not  cold.  When  the  cold  (by  contrast  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  t.  e.  the  difference  of  temperature)  is  greatest,  the  reverse  process  is 
going  on.  Caves  in  moderately  free  communication  with  the  air  are  dr)'  and  (to 
the  feelings)  warm  in  winter,  wet  or  damp  and  cold  in  summer.  And  from  the 
general  course  of  this  law  I do  not  consider  even  your  Orenburg  caves  exempt ; 
since  however  apparently  arid  the  external  air  at  120°  Fahr.  may  be,  the  moisture 
in  it  may  yet  be  in  excess  and  tending  to  deposition,  when  the  same  air  is  cooled 
down  to  many  degrees  beneath  the  freexing-point. 

“ The  data  wanting  in  the  case  of  your  Orenburg  cave  are  the  mean  temperature 
of  every  month  in  the  year  of  the  air,  and  of  thermometers  buried,  say  a foot  deep, 
on  two  or  three  points  of  the  surface  of  the  hill,  which,  if  I understand  you  right,  is 
of  gypsum  and  of  small  elevation.  I do  not  remember  the  winter  temperature  of 
Orenburg,  but  for  Ekaterinenhurg  (only  5°  north  of  Orenburg) , the  temperatures  are 
given  in  Kuppfer’s  reports  of  the  returns  from  the  Russian  magnetic  observatories. 
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If  any  thing  similar  obtains  at  Orenburg  1 see  no  difficulty  in  explaining  your 
pha;nomenon.  Rejecting  diurnal  fluctuations  and  confining  ourselves  to  a single 
summer  wave  of  heat  propagated  downwards  alternately  with  a single  winter  wave 
of  cold,  every  point  at  the  interior  of  an  insulated  bill  rising  above  the  level  plain 
will  be  invaded  by  these  waves  in  succession  (converging  towards  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  shells  similar  to  the  external  surface),  at  times  which  will  deviate  further 
from  mid-winter  and  mid-summer  the  deeper  the  point  is  in  the  interior,  so  that  at 
certain  depths  in  the  interior,  the  cold-wave  will  arrive  at  mid-summer  and  the  heat- 
wave in  mid-winter.  A cave  (if  not  very  wide-mouthed  and  very  airy)  penetrating 
to  such  a point,  will  have  its  temperature  determined  by  that  of  the  solid  rock 
which  forms  its  walls,  and  will  of  course  be  so  alternately  heated  and  cooled.  As 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  sunned  and  the  north  not,  the  summer-wave  will  be 
more  intense  on  that  side  and  the  winter  less  so ; and  thus  though  the  form  of  the 
wave  will  still  generally  correspond  w'ith  that  of  the  hill,  its  intensity  will  vary  at 
different  points  of  each  wave-surface.  The  analogy  of  waves  is  not  strictly  that  of 
the  progress  of  heat  in  solids,  but  nearly  enough  so  fur  my  present  purpose. 

“ The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  winter  months,  December,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  three  summer  months,  June,  July,  August,  for  the  years  1836, 7, 8, 
and  the  mean  of  the  year,  are  for  Ekaterinenburg  as  follows  : — 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Aimual  Mean. 

1836. 

- 10“-93  R. 

+ 11“  90  R. 

-h  l“-22  R. 

1837. 

- 12“  90 

+ 12°-93 

-h  0“-30 

1838. 

- l2°-37 

-F  12°-37 

+ 0“-60 

Mean. 

- 12^-07  R. 

■f  12“-40  R. 

+ 0“-70  R. 

+ ■4“-83  Fahr. 

-e  59°-9  Fahr. 

+ 33°-57  Fahr. 

“ The  means  of  the  intermediate  months  are  almost  exactly  that  of  the  whole 
year,  and  the  temperature  during  the  three  winter  as  well  as  the  three  summer 
mouths  most  remarkably  uniform. 

“ This  is  precisely  that  distribution  of  temperature  over  time  which  ought  under 
such  circumstances  to  give  rise  to  well-defined  and  intense  waves  of  heat  and 
cold ; and  I have  little  doubt  therefore  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  your 
phsenomenon. 
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“ I should  observe,  that  in  the  recorded  observations  of  the  Ekaterinenburg  ob- 
servatory, the  temperatures  are  observed  two-hourly,  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m., 
and  not  at  night.  The  mean  monthly  temperatures  are  thence  concluded  by  a 
formula  which  I am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  ; but  the  error,  if  any,  so  intro- 
duced must  be  far  too  trifling  to  affect  this  argument.  The  works  whence  the 
above  data  are  obtained  are  ‘ Observations  M^tdorologiques  et  Magnctiques  faites 
dans  rintdrieur  de  I’Empire  de  Russie,’  and  ‘ Annuaire  Magndtique  et  Mdtdorolo- 
gique  du  Corps  des  Ingdnieurs  des  Mines  de  Russie,’  works  which  we  owe  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Russian  government,  and  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  thus 
early  affording  proofs  of  utility  to  science  in  explaining  what  certainly  might  be 
regarded  as  a somewhat  puzzling  phsenomenon,  as  it  is  one  highly  worthy  of  being 
further  studied  and  being  made  the  subject  of  exact  thermometric  researches  on  the 
spot,  and  wherever  else  anything  similar  occurs.” 

“ P.S.  Thermometric  observations  in  the  steppes,  of  the  mean  monthly  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  different  depths  from  one  to  100  feet  (at  Forbes’s  intervals),  would 
be  most  interesting.  At  Ekaterinenburg  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  being 
36“'6  Fahr.,  no  permanently  frozen  soil  would  probably  be  reached,  hut  a verj’  little 
more  to  the  northward  that  phenomenon  must  occur. 

“ The  ‘ thinning  out  ’ of  the  frozen  stratum  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace, 
but  in  thinning  out  by  decrease  of  latitude  it  might  possibly  at  the  same  time 
‘ dip’  beyond  reach,  all  above  it  being  occupied  by  soil  subject  to  the  law  of  pe- 
riodic frost  and  thaw,  and  giving  room  under  favourable  circumstances  to  ice- 
caverns,  pits,  or  galleries.  What  determines  the  distinct  definition  of  the  hot 
and  cold  alternating  layers  is  the  exceedingly  peculiar  form  of  the  curve  of  the 
monthly  temperatures  as  given  in  the  tables  above  referred  to.” 

In  thanking  Sir  John  Herschel  for  his  efforts  (amid  his  numerous  important  re- 
searches) to  explain  the  wonders  of  our  cave  of  Illetzkaya,  we  think  it  right  to 
state,  that  even  his  explanation  has  to  contend  with  some  strong  local  objections. 
The  little  hillock  of  gypsum,  for  example,  not  exceeding  150  feet  in  height,  and 
of  an  irregular  conical  form,  is  the  seat  of  other  rents  and  openings,  no  one  of 
which,  as  we  were  informed,  contains  snow  or  ice.  Why  therefore  does  our  cave 
present  this  exceptional  phenomenon?  How  indeed  are  we  to  imagine  that  a six 
months’  wave  of  cold  shall  affect  a cavern  in  a small  mount,  and  not  the  subsoil 
of  the  surrounding  country'?  Again,  if  tliere  he  no  connection  between  the  hot 
I Although  they  have  no  direct  applicatiou  to  our  case  of  Illetzkaya.  we  may  state  that  the  phsciio* 
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and  arid  external  air  and  the  formation  of  the  ice,  why  is  the  latter  lodged  so 
near  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  (very  powerful 
in  this  latitude)  are  beating  for  some  months  f 

The  observations  of  Pallas  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem.  In  visiting 
Illetzkaya-Zastchita,  he  described  this  mount  of  gypsum,  and  stated  that  the 
Kirghis  inhabitants  of  bis  day  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  votive  offerings  into 
a large  open  fissure  of  great  depth  which  formerly  existed  at  its  summit.  This 
opening  was,  it  appears,  closed  up  before  the  visit  of  the  great  naturalist,  though 
he  fails  not  to  record  a saying  current  among  the  people,  that  when  open,  a man 
(tempted  by  hope  of  gain  or  from  curiosity)  was  let  down  by  cords  and  experienced 
insufferable  cold  beneath.  The  accuracy,  therefore,  of  the  account  given  to  Pallas  by 
the  natives  has  been  in  great  measure  substantiated  through  the  phaenomenon 
made  known  by  a lateral  opening  at  the  base  of  the  mount,  which  evidently  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

We  may  also  state,  that  this  author  mentions  similar  caverns  at  Indersk,  still 
further  to  the  south,  in  which  he  experienced  intense  cold  ; and  far  from  being 
surprised  like  ourselves  at  such  a pha:nomenon,  he  simply  adds,  that  it  is  one  of 
usual  occurrence  in  caves  of  gypsum.  On  this  point,  however,  we  must  observe, 
that  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  gypsum 
in  its  natural  state  and  cold,  for  neither  the  large  caverns  in  that  rock  described 
by  us  upon  the  Pinega  in  latitude  64°,  nor  the  caves  of  the  Ik  and  Barnitkova 
(pp.  156,  165,  and  173,  note  2),  contain  ice  or  snow  in  summer. 

But  to  revert  to  our  own  case,  has  solid  ice  existed  for  ages  in  this  mount  of  gyp- 


mcna  of  the  j^rmanentlj  frozen  soil  at  Vokubik.  to  which  Admiral  Wrangel  and  M.  Baer  directed  attcn> 
tioD,  have  nut  yet  been  adequately  inquired  into.  In  travelling  through  U»tiug,  in  1840,  we  met  with 
the  engineer  who  conducted  the  sinkings  of  the  sliaft  and  from  him  we  learnt — lat.  Tliat  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  sixty  feet  of  alluvial  soil,  the  pit,  to  a depth  of  350  feet,  waa  sunk  through  strata 
of  limestone  aud  ehale  with  aome  coal — the  limestone  being  ptculiarty  hard  and  in  beds  from  fro  to 
/til  feet  thick.  3ud.  lliat  none  of  the  eiiikings  took  place  in  the  summer  mouths  on  account  of  the 
foul  air.  3rd.  'Fhat  when  Admind  Wrangei  descended  the  shaft,  the  surface  being  then  burnt  up  by  the 
summer  sun,  the  themiometcr  below  was  6®  Hcau.  below  zero.  As  new  inquiries  into  this  interesting 
phenomenon  have  been  instituted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  we  shall  merely  state,  that  iu  reference 
to  our  case,  there  must  be  a striking  difference  between  Uie  climate  of  Yakutsk  and  that  of  the  steppes 
M3uth  of  Orenburg,  both  as  to  the  lengtli  and  heat  of  the  summers  and  the  intensity  of  winter  cold. 
V'akutsk,  situated  in  N.  lat  suffers  under  a winter  cold  of  39°  2*  cent,  below  zero.  See  the  valu- 
able table  of  climatology  published  by  Baron  Humboldt,  * Asie  Centralc,*  vol.  iii.  p.  102.  llic  eminent 
geographer  states,  however,  that  he  has  no  sure  data  for  Orenburg,  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 
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sum  both  when  open  from  its  summit  and  without  such  aperture  ? Is  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, a phenomenon  which  changes  with  the  seasons,  as  the  inliabitants  declare  ? 
If  so,  is  it  susceptible  of  explanation  by  climatological  changes,  as  attempted  by 
Sir  John  Herschel?  or  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  union  of  meteorological 
and  chemical  causes?  Avowing  our  incorapetency  to  explain  the  true  nature 
of  the  changes  by  which  the  result  was  produced,  we  were  about  to  state,  that  in 
clinging  to  our  original  belief,  or  some  modification  of  it,  we  left  the  problem  to 
be  solved  by  others.  Whilst,  however,  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press, 
the  facts  having  been  accidentally  mentioned  to  our  friend  Dr,  Robinson',  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  which  induced  us  to  elicit  from  him  the  following  ingenious 
explanation : — 

Vemr  rvrise  has  reached  me,  where  I am  luckily  able  to  refer  to  the  account  of  Monte  Testaceo 
which  I mentioned  to  you  at  Parsoustowii,  and  which  you  will  find  lu  the  first  volume  of  Nicholson’s 
Journal,  4to  series,  pa^  *22$.  If  you  examine  it,  you  will,  I think,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
principles  applied  by  Nicholson  to  explain  these  phenomena,  nearly  as  you  appear  to  have  done  in  the 

first  instance,  are  sufficient  for  lUetzkaya.” **  First  suppose  the  hill  rifted  with  fissures  so  as 

to  let  air  percolate  all  through  it,  and  that  this  network  of  air'pa.'fsagcs  communicates  with  the  cave 
below,  and  above  with  vertical  fissures  communicating  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  with  the  external 
atmosphere.  During  winter  the  air  contained  in  these  fissures  is  warmer  than  that  without,  it  will  there- 
fore rise  and  escape,  being  replaced  by  an  equal  mass  of  cold  air.  This  being  warmed  by  the  rock  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  will  escape  in  its  turn,  and  thus  an  inward  current  wriU  be  felt  in  the  cave  till  all 
the  rock  which  it  can  reach  or  influence  is  cooled  down  to  the  winter  temperature.  In  spring  the  current 
will  be  reversed  ; it  must  still  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  rock  through  which  it  passes,  and  will  thus 
reproduce  in  summer  the  cold  which  had  been  stored  up  in  winter,  till  the  rock  attains  the  summer  tem- 
perature and  the  action  is  intermitted.  Some  cold  must  be  lost,  as  I have  hinted,  by  the  transmission 
of  central  heat,  but  still  a very  small  mass  of  rock  will  supply  an  immense  mass  of  cool  air.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  $peci^e  heat  of  gypsum  has  been  ascertained ; but  suppose  it  the  same  as  of  lime,  and 
every  cubic  foot  of  it  in  the  hill  will  cool  150  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  same  degree.  Assume  the  hill  to 
be  a pyramid  whose  base  is  a quarter  of  a mile  and  150  feet  high,  this  w'ould  supply  eighty-five  feet  every 
second  for  six  months,  which  teems  more  than  sufficient.  But  secondly,  this  bill  may  communicate 
with  extensive  caverns  or  fissures  full  of  air,  extended  horizontally,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  trans- 
mitted influence  of  winter  and  summer.  In  the  former  they  and  tlie  air  they  contain  w'ill  be  cooled  ; 
but  when  the  influence  of  the  Utter  reaches  them,  it  w'ill  expand  the  air,  und  this  escaping  by  the  cave 
will  add  its  cooling  powers.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  Italian  caves,  but  I think  the  sup- 
poaitioo  scarcely  required  at  Dlctzkaya.  As  to  the  degree  of  refrigeration,  it  obviously  depends  on  the 
winter  temperature ; but  I would  expect  it  to  be  increased  by  the  evaporation.  I'hc  materials  of  the  bill, 
saliferous  gypsum,  must  dry  the  included  air  completely,  as  their  affinity  for  water  U considerable ; on 
the  other  hand,  after  a spriDg  thaw,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  earth  of  the  cave  which  is  near  the 
surface  saturated  with  moisture ; and  it  is  easily  shown  that  arid  air,  even  at  or  below  32^,  will  be 
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cooled  still  lower  under  such  circumstances,  besides  that  some  heat  may  also  be  absorbed  by  its  ex- 
pansion. De  Saussure,  in  a calcareous  cave,  found.  June  29,  1771,  the  external  thermometer  79^^ 
Fahrenheit,  while  that  in  the  cave  was  but  37  and  as  this  was  in  Italy.  I think  we  may  assume  that  a 
much  greater  depression  would  have  been  produced  had  the  climate  been  like  that  of  Orenburg.  Whatever 
you  may  think  of  my  attempt  at  explanation,  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  your  Russian  friends  will  ere 
long  obtain  for  you  the  necessary  data  as  to  climate  and  conduction,  without  which  we  are  but  guessing 
in  the  dark.  A couple  of  thermometers  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a journal  of  the  state  of  the  cave,  seem 
especially  necessary.'* 

Ingenious  as  are  tHe  explanations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Dr.  Robinson,  we 
still  think  that  they  do  not  completely  solve  the  problem.  Some  persons  have, 
indeed,  thought  that  very  different  explanations  might  be  proposed,  by  reference 
to  the  artificial  production  of  ice  and  snow,  one  very  remarkable  example  of  which 
occurs  in  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  in  Hungary'.  But  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  features  of  the  case  of  Illetzkaya,  and  apologizing  to  our 
two  distinguished  friends  for  having  drawn  forth  their  opinions  before  such  data 
had  been  got  together,  we  pass  to  other  subjects,  in  expressing  our  hope,  that  the 
Russian  authorities  will  soon  procure  fur  us  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  without 
which  no  accurate  induction  can  be  made. 

Saliferous  Rocks  and  overlying  fossiliferous  Limestone  of  the  Southern  Steppes. — 
In  the  lower  steppes  adjacent  to  the  Cas]>ian,  or  in  that  wide  expanse  which  we  shall 
afterwards  describe,  as  having  a surface  covered  with  sea-shells,  the  older  rocks 
similar  to  those  of  Illetzkaya  rise  to  the  surface  like  small  islands.  These  islets 
are  composed  of  red  sand,  marl,  gypsum  and  limestone.  Saliferous  sources  also 
rise  to  the  surface  at  their  feet,  and  occasion  the  formation  of  adjacent  salt  lakes 
and  saline  incrustations — even  forming  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  some  of  the  deeper 
depressions. 

As  examples  of  these  isolated  hills  we  may  cite  Mount  Indersk  and  its  associated 
salt  lake,  the  gypseous  elevations  near  Gourieff,  the  saliferous  hills  of  Arsagar,  the 
Great  and  Little  Bogdo,  and  the  gorges  of  red  grit  from  which  the  salt  rivulet  flows, 
which  supplies  the  Lake  Elton,  so  useful  to  Russia  as  a great  storehouse  of  salt*. 

The  Indersk  Hills,  which  we  did  not  visit,  extend  for  about  forty  versts  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ural,  and  are  composed,  like  all  the  other  hillocks  which 
emerge  from  beneath  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  of  gypsum,  marl  and  sandstone 
with  saliferous  springs.  Near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  Pallas  also  remarked 


‘ See  Ure’a  Dictionary  of  Chemi&try,  2nd  edit.,  p.  290.  Art.  ' Caloric.* 

* For  an  account  of  the  eource  of  Lake  Elton,  consult  the  Researches  of  M.  Oubel  the  chemist. 
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beds  of  grey  colour,  containing  Ostreje  and  Belemnites,  and  recently  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen  has  distinctly  ascertained,  that  these  strata  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Jurassic  formation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert  as  occurring  in  many  parts 
of  Russia. 

Mount  Bogdo. — Having  already  stated,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Trias  in  the  central  region  of  Russia,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
ascertain,  if  there  be  not  a representative  of  some  member  of  that  system  in  the  rocks 
of  Mount  Bogdo,  which  rise  up  as  isolated  hills  in  the  steppe  of  the  inner  horde  of 
Kirghis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga. 

No  locality  has  undergone  more  changes  in  the  estimate  of  its  age  than  this 
famous  mount,  and  it  was  therefore  visited  by  one  of  us'  with  the  view  both  of 
making  a correct  section  and  to  collect  the  fossils  which  it  contains  The  graphic 
description  of  Pallas,  had  the  fossils  which  he  collected  been  preserved,  might 
have  long  ago  enabled  geologists  to  form  nearly  as  accurate  a conjecture  concerning 
the  age  of  these  hills  as  that  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  make ; for  he  informs 
us  that  their  base,  composed  of  saliferous  masses,  salt  lakes,  red  and  green  sands, 
&c.,  is  surmounted  by  limestone  charged  with  shells  and  ammonites. 

Notwithstanding  this  ancient  description,  we  find  the  most  recent  authorities 
exceedingly  at  variance  in  interpreting  the  age  of  these  deposits.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  a chambered  shell  which  they  contain,  M.  Von  Buch  surmised  that 
they  might  prove  to  belong  to  the  Muschelkalk,  and  more  recently  Professor 
Eichwald  has  referred  the  deposit  to  the  Silurian  system  I 

We  shall  first  endeavour  to  show  that  the  latter  opinion  is  untenable,  and  that, 
though  not  yet  fully  established,  the  opinion  of  M.  Von  Buch  is  much  more  likely 
to  prove  correct. 

Great  and  Little  Bogdo, — Tlie  two  contiguous  hills  of  Bogdo  are  pretty  nearly 
similar  in  composition.  The  little  Bogdo  is  a low  ridge  stretching  from  north- 
north-east  to  south-south-west.  At  its  northern  extremity,  a natural  section  exposes 
red  sandstone  dipping  to  the  east  at  about  30°,  surmounted  by  a whitish  lime- 
stone, composed  of  angular,  breccia-like  fragments  of  a compact  and  hard  nature, 
and  forming  masses  so  like  ruined  buildings,  that  the  simple  inhabitants  seriously 
believe  them  to  be  such.  The  calcareous  beds  are  covered  by  greyish  coloured 
gypsum,  and  in  their  eastward  dip,  these  strata  are  met  and  cut  off  by  limestone 

* Count  Kejserling. 
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inclined  to  the  west,  thus  showing  a transverse  line  of  fault ; the  g\’pseous  mass 
occupying  a symmetrical  depression. 

The  greater  Bogdo  presents  analogous  phenomena  of  succession,  but  on  a larger 
scale.  Being  the  highest  point  in  all  this  region,  and  also  remarkable  for  its  pecu- 
liar vegetation  and  living  animals,  it  has  attracted  both  the  superstitious  worship 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  who  live  around  it,  and  the  special  attention  of  every  scien- 
tific traveller  who  has  approached  it,  including  Falk,  Pallas,  Gdbel  and  Evers- 
inann.  Modern  geologists,  however,  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  it  through  a few  of 
its  fossil  remains.  Pallas,  who  visited  it  three  times,  describes  the  succession  of 
the  beds  and  their  neighbourhood,  with  an  exactness  which  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  in  the  ‘ De  Saussure  of  Russia,’  and  he  cites  a remarkable  Ammonite  which 
has  recently  been  described  by  M.  Von  Buch.  The  resemblance  of  this  fossil  to  a 
characteristic  Ammonite  of  the  Muschelkalk,  seemed  to  the  latter  author  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  that  formation  in  Russia. 

Professor  Eichwald  (who  has  not  visited  the  spot)  has  recently  published  a short 
memoir,  in  which,  in  addition  to  an  extract  from  Pallas,  he  gives  the  description 
of  a true  Orthoceratite  supposed  to  have  been  collected  at  Bogdo  by  M.  Gi’ibel,  a 
fact  to  which  Colonel  Hclmersen  had  previously  alluded.  As  the  very  circum- 
stantial and  minutely  detailed  voyage  of  G<)bel  makes  no  allusion  to  the  finding 
of  any  such  body,  and  as  the  collection  on  which  Professor  Eichwald  has  formed 
his  conclusions  was  sent  from  Dorpat,  we  camiot  but  think  that  one  of  the  true 
Silurian  Orthocerata  of  Esthonia,  ao  abundant  in  the  collection  at  that  university 
(see  p.  33),  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Professor  at  St.  Petersburgh  through  mis- 
take or  inadvertence.  We  searched  most  carefully  for  fossils  on  the  spot,  and  the 
result  of  our  labour  was  the  acquirement  of  about  twelve  specimens  of  the  Ammonite) 
Bogdoanus  and  other  shells,  none  of  which  rescmhlc  in  the  least  tlie  Orthoceras 
described  by  Eichwald.  In  describing  the  matrix  or  rock  in  which  his  Orthoceras 
is  imbedded,  that  author  mentions  the  existence  of  green  grains,  which  is  to  us  a 
convincing  proof,  that  he  had  simply  before  him  a portion  of  the  chloritic  Silurian 
limestone  of  Esthonia  ; for  w’e  can  positively  assert,  that  the  limestone  of  Mount 
Bogdo  contains  no  such  matter.  Hence  we  presume,  that  the  common  Orthoceratite) 
vaginatu)  of  the  Silurian  limestone  of  Esthonia  was  not  found  at  Bogdo,  and  con- 
sequently that  Professor  Eichwald’s  conclusion,  that  this  mount  is  of  Silurian  age, 
is  without  foundation.  With  all  respect  for  Ids  authority,  we  are  also  bound  to 
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state  our  conscientious  belief,  that  Professor  Eichwald  is  in  error,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  the  Ammonites  Boffdoanus  has  a ventral  siphon,  an  opinion  which  induced 
him  to  name  the  shell  Clymenia  Bogdoana.  We  have  distinctly  ascertained,  that 
the  siphon  is  placed  exactly  as  in  the  Ammonites  and  Goniatites. 

But  to  resume  our  account  of  these  singular  outliers  of  the  steppe.  According 
to  the  Baron  V.  Humboldt,  the  summit  of  the  greater  Bogdo,  of  which  the  annexed 
woodcut  is  a section,  is  537  English  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  hence  upwards  of 
600  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  beds  dip  south-west  about  30°,  and  there- 
fore in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  chief  masses  of  the  Little  Bogdo. 

The  base  of  this  hill  consists  of  saliferous  strata  of  argillaceous  marl  (a),  from 
which  brine-springs  issue  and  deposit  solid  banks  of  salt  in  the  adjacent  lake  ; beds 
of  the  thickness  of  a foot  being  sometimes  formed  in  a single  year.  Gypseous 


32. 
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courses  occur,  and  marl  so  red  that  it  is  used  as  paint  by  the  natives.  To  these  suc- 
ceeds a considerable  thickness  of  sandstone,  the  lower  part  of  which  (ft)  is  soft, 
friable,  and  thin-bedded,  and  the  upper  (c)  is  a reddish  grit,  occasionally  coarse- 
grained and  hard,  and  containing  rose-coloured  quartz,  Lydian  stone  and  small 
striated  concretions.  Above  these  strata  is  a sandy,  red  and  white  argillaceous 
marl  (d),  which,  from  the  alternation  of  courses  of  white  marl,  has  a ribboned 
aspect,  and  this  rock,  in  which  Pallas  found  some  salt,  has  a thickness  of  about 
200  feet.  The  summit  is  composed  of  a grey-coloured  limestone  (e)  of  about  100 
feet  thickness,  which  divided  into  flags,  has  certainly  very  much  the  aspect  of 
Muschelkalk.  Near  its  base  it  is  loaded  with  a great  Gervillia ; and  higher  up 
with  casts  of  a Perna,  which  in  the  general  outline  has  some  analogy  with  the 
Inoceramus  rostratus  of  the  Jura  limestone  (Goldf.  pi.  115.  fig.  3.). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  we  found,  in  addition  to  the  Ammonites  Bogdo- 
anus,  a compressed  Mytilus  somewhat  resembling  the  eduliformis  of  the  Mus- 
chelkalk, and  small  bivalves  which  may  be  referred  to  the  genus  Donax.  The  ge- 
neral character  of  these  fossils,  so  very  different  from  those  we  have  observed  in 
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any  other  part  of  Russia,  and  the  entire  absence  of  palaeozoic  forms*,  seem  to 
conspire  with  the  order  of  the  strata,  to  lead  us  to  consider  this  limestone  of  the 
steppe  of  Astrakhan,  as  a stage  in  the  geological  series  superior  to  the  Permian 
system,  and  which  has  not  been  observed  in  any  part  of  Russia  properly  so  called 
(see  Map). 

We  arc  very  far  from  believing  that  these  upper  beds  are  Jurassic,  both  because 
we  have  not  found  among  them  any  of  the  fossils  whicli  characterize  the  strata  of 
that  age  in  Russia,  and  also  because  the  limestone  of  Bogdo  is  very  dissimilar  to 
any  beds  of  that  epoch  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

If,  after  all,  the  exact  geological  horizon  of  the  limestone  of  Mount  Bogdo  is 
uncertain,  our  researches  have,  we  trust,  limited  the  range  of  formations  to 
which  it  can  be  referred  ; for  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  younger  than  the  great 
body  of  the  Permian  and  older  than  the  Jurassic  strata.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the 
“ facies”  and  dominant  character  of  the  fossils,  and  seeing  that  the  limestone  in 
which  they  lie  passes  gradually  downwards  into  saliferous  rocks  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Permian  system,  we  arc  disposed  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Von  Buch,  and  to  think  that  if  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk, 
these  beds  must  at  all  events  approach  to  that  age. 

Origin  of  the  Salt  of  the  Steppe  of  Astrakhan. — In  previous  chapters  it  has  been 
shown,  that  salt  sources  rise  out  of  different  deposits  in  Russia,  from  the  base  of 
the  Devonian  system  to  the  red  rocks  associated  with  the  Zechstein ; and  as  the 
largest  and  best-developed  masses  of  rock-salt  are  of  the  latter  age,  and  the  saline 
sources  of  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan  issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Bogdo,  we 
believe  that  they  have  their  origin  in  similar  masses  of  rock-salt.  It  is,  indeed, 
([uite  evident,  that  these  and  similar  saUne  sources  are  due  to  subterranean 
causes  of  an  ancient  date,  and  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  recent  desicca- 
tion and  retreat  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; for  it  is  only  where  the  mounts  of  red  sand- 
stone rise  out  in  this  wide  plain,  that  permanent  salt-springs  are  known.  In 
other  parts  of  the  same  steppe,  abounding  as  the  surface  does  in  marine  shells, 
the  finest  fresh  water  is  obtained,  by  boring  to  a few  feet  into  the  sand  and  gravel. 

' AlUtuugh  the  Ammonitf^s  Bogdomtus  has  not  germted  lobes,  like  those  of  the  CcratiteB  of  the  ^^u?• 
chelkalk,  and  ought,  according  to  strict  generic  defitulion.  to  be  placed  among  the  Qoniatites,  it  olfers. 
nevertheless,  by  the  form  of  chaml>ers,  a very  strong  analog)'  to  the  Ccraritca.  'fhe  inclination  of  the 
folds  of  the  lobes  towards  the  interior  edge  of  Uie  whorls,  and  their  comparative  narrowness,  recall  forcibly 
to  the  mind  of  the  gcolc^ist  the  Ceratites  nodofus  of  the  Muschelkalk  (see  Part  III.). 
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We  shall  hereafter  show,  that  all  this  low  tract  was  once  occupied  by  a Caspian 
Sea,  and  endeavour  to  give  some  proof  of  the  high  level  at  which  its  waters  once 
stood  ; but  we  again  insist,  that  the  salt  springs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  such  comparatively  recent  cause,  and  are  derived  from 
a subsoil  formed  in  the  earlier  zones  of  the  earth’s  crust.  If  we  mistake  not,  a 
great  number  of  the  saline  lakes  of  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia  will  be  found  to 
owe  their  qualities  to  the  lodgement  of  water  in  depressions  fed  by  salt  springs 
or  communicating  with  masses  of  rock  salt However  this  may  be,  the  facts  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  Russia  proper,  may  be  turned  eventually  to  national 
advantage,  in  a country  where  nearly  horizontal  strata  occupy  vast,  regular  depres- 
sions ; for  wherever  salt  sources  have  their  natural  outbreak  at  the  edges  of  such 
basins,  we  may  feel  certain,  that  artesian  wells  sunk  in  favourable  places  within 
their  area,  might  raise  salt  to  the  surface,  in  districts  removed  at  inconvenient 
distances  from  the  usual  marts  of  this  indispensable  commodity.  A hint  on  this 
)K>int  is  sufheient  for  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  Imperial  Mines. 

' Wc  haTe  been  recently  infonned  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  an  enterprising  French  engineer,  who  bu 
prepared  for  publication  a Map  of  Southern  Russia,  that,  in  the  southern  steppea  which  we  did  not 
ririt,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  there  is  a very  general  occurrence  of  clay  impregnated 
with  saline  particles,  though  the  ordinary  sandy  superficial  covering  of  the  country  yields  fi-esh  water. 
In  dry  seasons  no  salt  is  procured ; but  when  the  inferior  clay  has  been  saturated  by  heavy  rains, 
lakes  are  formed,  which,  on  evaporating,  leave  considerable  saline  incrustations.  The  saliferous  pro* 
perty  of  this  steppe  is  considered  by  M.  Hommaire  to  be  a residuary  phenomenon,  due  to  the  desic* 
cation  of  the  once  submarine  tract  which  connected  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  (see  Map).  We  may 
return  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  a future  chapter,  when  we  treat  of  recent  changes ; and.  in 
the  mean  time,  w'e  simply  remark,  that  if  the  inferences  of  M.  Hommadre  be  admitted,  they  do  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  our  geological  facts,  as  to  the  ancient  origin  of  the  permanent  salt  sources 
to  which  we  have  adverted. 

Formation  of  Ice  in  tub  Cave  of  Illetzkaya-Zastcuita  explained. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed.  Professor  Wheatstone  has  called  our 
attention  to  a memoir  of  Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva,  explanatory  of  the  formation 
and  conservation  of  summer-ice  in  natural  caverns'.  These  caverns,  near  Be- 
sancon  and  in  the  Jura,  occur  in  tracts  where  the  mean  cold  is  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  it  is  also  said  of  them,  as  of  Illetzkaya,  (p.  186),  that  the  hotter  the 
summer  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  ice  they  contain.  The  grotto  of  La  Baume 
near  Besau9on  presents,  indeed,  a close  analogy  to  our  Russian  example,  as  it  lies 
* See  Edinburgh  Phil.  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  p.  1,  and  Biblioth^que  Universelle. 
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within  the  lower  part  of  a hillock  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  little  mount  of 
Illetzkaya.  Seeing  from  their  position,  that  such  masses  of  ice  cannot  be  the  residue 
of  a winter  deposit,  Professor  Pictet  accounts  for  their  formation  by  extending  the 
views  of  De  Saussure,  respecting  the  descending  currents  of  cold  air,  which  in  hot 
summers  traverse  the  artificial  mound  of  broken  pottery  at  Monte  Testaceo  near 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  certain  rifled  calcareous  hills  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. Professor  Pictet  argues,  that  in  his  ice-caves  (as  in  certain  mines  with  ver- 
tical shafts  above  them  and  horizontal  galleries  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  hills)  the 
downward  current  of  air  during  summer  must  acquire,  during  its  descent,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  crevices  through  which  it  passes  ; that 
temperature  being  in  general  at  least  as  low  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place. 
He  also  supposes  (with  Dc  Saussure),  that  the  air  descending  through  the  fissures 
in  the  strata,  must  be  still  further  cooled  by  the  refrigerating  effects  of  evaporation, 
derived  from  the  moistened  materials  which  it  encounters  in  its  progress. 

If  this  explanation  be  applicable  to  the  ice-caves  near  Besan^on  and  in  the  Jura, 
it  applies,  we  conceive,  much  more  strongly  to  our  case  in  Russia,  where  the  nu- 
merous icicles  pendent  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  and  the  stalagmitic  crust  of  ice 
on  the  floor,  equally  indicate  a previously  wet  and  damp  roof,  affording  a passage 
to  water  ; whilst  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  external  air  of  these  southern  steppes,  to 
which  we  have  specially  adverted,  must  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  refrige- 
rating effects  of  evaporation.  We  may  add.  that  this  view  is  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  the  climate  of  the  plains  of  Orenhurg,  in  which  the  great  wetness  of  spring 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  succeeded  by  an  intense  and  dry  Asiatic 
heat.  These  conditions,  cooperating  with  the  form  of  the  grotto,  the  fissures  above 
it,  and  the  horizontal  opening  into  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — features  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  vertical  shafts  and  horizontal  galleries  of  mines,  referred  to  by  the 
Genevese  Professor — seem  to  us  completely  to  explain  the  plnenonienon  of  Illetz- 
kaya, and  with  it  all  those  examples  of  ice-caverns  mentioned  hy  Pallas  in  still 
more  southern  latitudes. 

P.S.  We  intended,  as  announced,  to  terminate  this  chapter  with  a review  of  the 
Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  strata,  but  feeling  that  this  important  subject 
could  not  thus  be  done  justice  to,  we  have  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  its  con- 
sideration, giving  at  the  same  time  our  ultimate  view  of  the  correct  equivalents  of 
the  Permian  deposits  in  Western  Europe. 
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Equivalents  of  the  Permian  System  in  Germany  and  other  Parts  of  Europe. — Analy- 
tical Review  of  its  Animal  Contents. — Permian  Flora. — Close  of  Palaeozoic  life. — 
Table  of  the  Permian  Fauna. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  first  give  the  results  of  our  recent  comparisons  in  Ger- 
many, and  our  general  view  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  System  in  Western 
Europe,  and  next  a detailed  analysis  and  tabular  view  of  its  organic  remains. 

Since  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  were  written,  the  visit  to  Germany  before 
alluded  to  (p.  has  led  us  to  form  a more  correct  view  respecting  those  depo- 

sits of  Western  Europe  which  might  be  placed  in  parallel  with  the  Permian  system. 
We  have  now  learnt,  that  the  opinion  which  till  recently  prevailed,  that  the 
“ Rohte-todte-liegende  ” formed  a natural  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  has 
been  abandoned,  and  that  these  deposits  are  known  to  be  separated  from  and  un- 
eonformable  to  each  other.  Of  this  fact  we  became  convinced  by  visiting  the 
territory  around  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and  we  have  obtained  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Naumann  for  adhering  to  it.  In  that  tract.  Captain  Gutbier  having  largely 
collected  the  plants  belonging  to  both  deposits,  his  specimens  enabled  us  to  see, 
that  the  Flora  of  the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  which  is  there  well  preserved,  in  finely 
levigated  white  claystones,  contains  certain  forms  which  arc  either  identical  with, 
or  closely  allied  to,  our  Permian  plants ; whilst  among  them,  though  they  are  all 
of  carboniferous  genera,  there  is  not  one  of  the  characteristic  species  so  abundant 
in  the  subjacent  coal-field.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Rohte-todte-liegende 
is  there  unconformable  to  the  coal-measures,  and  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  plants, 
it  passes  conformably  upwards  into  the  Zechstein,  and  thus  forms  a natural  group 
with  that  deposit. 

A similarly  close  connexion  exists  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  the  mountainous  tracts 
which  range  by  Waldenburg  towards  Gliitz,  a small  productive  coal-field  is  over- 
laid by  a series  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shale,  in  the  upper  part  of 
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which,  particularly  near  Friedland  and  Rupersdorf  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
a black,  bituminous  limestone  occurs.  This  calcareous  rock,  thus  interlaced  | 

with  red  deposits  which  represent  the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  and  immediately  over- 
lying the  coal-measures,  contains  Zechstein  fishes,  associated  with  plants  closely 
resembling  those  of  our  Permian  types.  Of  the  fishes,  the  PaUtoniscus  Wratisla- 
riensis  (Ag.)  and  the  P.  lepidurus  (Ag.)  are  the  most  abundant ; and  among  the 
most  common  of  the  plants  we  may  cite  a Neuropteria  (Odontopteris),  which  is 
never  found  in  the  underlying  coal-measures,  but  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
Permian  deposits  of  Russia.  Tliis  identification  is  established  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  excellent  fossil  botanist,  Professor  Goppert,  who  subscribed  to  our 
opinion,  that  the  other  plants  of  the  limestone  and  flagstone  of  this  red  group,  are 
distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Now,  as  the  fishes 
also,  are  referred  to  the  same  type  as  the  Ichthyolites  found  in  the  Zechstein  of 
Western  Germany  and  in  the  parallel  rocks  of  Russia,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
these  Silesian  beds  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  marl,  and  conglomerate,  with  an  in- 
cluded limestone,  not  only  represent  the  Permian  system,  but  are  singularly  in- 
teresting, in  indicating  a closer  approach  to  the  Russian  form  of  the  deposit  than 
their  representatives  in  the  west  of  Europe.  We,  therefore,  confidently  revert  to 
the  view  which  we  expressed  in  proposing  the  term  Permian,  and  we  unhesitatingly 
include  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  in  this  natural  group '. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  strata  which  are  the  lower  members  of  the  Permian 
series  in  Germany,  can  we  pursue  the  parallel  upwards,  and  show,  that,  as  in 
Russia,  some  of  the  beds  overlying  the  Zechstein  are  also  to  be  grouped  with  that 
rock  ? This  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance ; for,  as  by  its  organic 
contents  the  Zechstein  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  puheozoic  age,  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  whether  its  uppermost  natural  limit  was  completed  when  the 
last  beds  of  limestone  were  accumulated.  What  then  are  the  facts  in  Germany 
to  support  this  view?  The  answer  is,  that  the  Bunter  Sandstcin  or  next  over- 
lying  rock,  forms  there  as  conformable  a roof  to  the  Zechstein,  as  the  latter  does 
to  the  Rohte-todte-liegende.  ITiat  limestone,  therefore,  with  the  Kupfer-schiefer 
and  its  dejiendences,  is  thus  simply  the  fossil-bearing  centre  of  a great  deposit  of 
red  conglomerates,  shales,  and  sandstone.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  Zechstein  occurs 
n a tract  in  which  its  relations  to  the  overlying  sandstone  can  be  traced,  the  two 

' S«  Letter  of  Mr.  Murchi«m  to  Dr.  FUcher  von  Waldheim,  Sept.  1841,  Moscow.  I.eonhard  and 
Broim’a  Jahrbuch  for  1842,  part  1.  p.  91  ; and  Phil.  Mag.  »ol.  lix.  p.  418. 
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are  found  so  intimately  united,  that  the  discovery  of  any  Permian  fossils  in  the 
overlying  rocks,  would  at  once  compel  geologists  to  place  both  series  of  beds  in  the 
same  natural  group.  Now,  in  Germany,  this  next  overlying  mass  of  rocks  (the 
Banter  Sandstein)  is  divided  into  two  members,  the  lower  of  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sandstone,  and  the  upper  of  marl ; and  in  the  lower  of  these,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  no  fossil  remains  have  yet  been  found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Calamites  aretuiritu,  a plant  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  a close  affinity 
to,  if  indeed  it  be  distinguishable  from,  one  of  the  carboniferous  forms. 

Under  these  negative  circumstances  in  Germany,  and  with  the  positive  evi- 
dences derived  from  Russia,  that  the  palaeozoic  type  of  the  Zechstein  is  continued 
into  sandstones  and  conglomerates  above  that  rock,  particularly  through  certain  im- 
bedded plants,  we  think  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein  in  Germany 
(occurring  as  it  does  in  exactly  the  same  stratigraphical  position  as  the  upper  con- 
glomerates, marls  and  sands  in  Russia)  must  be  separated  from  the  Trias  and  united 
with  the  Zechstein. 

In  throwing  out  this  suggestion,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  abstract  from  the 
Trias  the  whole  of  the  lowermost  of  its  three  members.  We  long  ago  examined 
tn  situ  those  sections  near  Strasburg  and  other  places,  which,  by  means  of  a con- 
tinuous series  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  unquestionably  connect  certain 
underlying  red  marls  and  sands  with  the  Muschelkalk.  We  simply  point  out,  that 
as  the  thick  deposit  of  Bunter  Sandstein  is,  according  to  the  newest  German  au- 
thorities, divisible  (lithologically')  into  two  members,  the  lowest  band,  or  a part  of 
it,  may  be  placed  on  the  parallel  of  beds  occupying  a similar  position  in  Russia, 
and  in  which  palmozoic  types  prevail ; whilst  the  upper  Bunter  marls  and  the  “ Grds 
bigarrd  ” properly  so  called,  will  doubtless  continue  to  form  the  true  base  of  the 
Trias  or  secondary  rocks  (see  woodcut,  p.  204).  The  state  of  the  case,  when  fairly- 
put,  seems  to  be  this.  The  region  of  Permia  has  first  aflForded  proofs  of  the  pal*- 
ozoic  shells  and  plants  being  extended  upwards  into  red  deposits  above  the  Zeeh- 
stein,  whilst  the  strata  occupying  a similar  position  in  other  parts  of  Europe  have 
not  yet  contributed  any  opposing  evidence,  either  as  regards  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment or  fossil  contents. 

In  England  there  is,  we  apprehend,  little  difficulty  in  grouping  the  various 
members  above  the  coal-measures,  which  constitute  or  represent  the  Permian 
system.  Tlte  most  important  of  them  were  long  ago  ably  described  by  Professor 

> See  Table  prepared  by  M.  Cotta,  attached  to  the  geolof^cal  maps  of  Saxony  prepared  by  Profew-or 
Naumann  and  himself.  We  may  add,  that  in  a letter  to  ua,  Professor  Naumanii  sees  no  objection  to  our 
proposed  classification. 
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Sedgwick,  when  he  showed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Lower  New  Red  sandstone ' 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  (Pontefract  rock  of  Smith), — which 
overlaid  conformably  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone  or  Zechstein  (the  latter  rock 
with  flags  representing  the  Kupfer-schiefer),  was  associated  with  red  marls,  gypsum 
and  sands.  His  section,  indeed,  of  the  succession  near  Kirkby  in  Nottingham- 
shire, exhibiting  a lower  and  an  upper  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone between  them,  the  whole  overlying  the  coal-measures  (in  this  instance  con- 
formably), is  a very  good  illustration  of  our  united  group  •.  In  other  parts  of  En- 
gland adjacent  to  the  Silurian  region,  we  place  in  parallel  with  the  Permian  system, 
all  those  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  immediately  surround  and 
overlie  the  coal-tields  of  the  central  counties,  and  in  which  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone or  Zechstein  is  represented  simply  by  a calcareous  conglomerate,  occasionally 
dolomitic 

In  respect  to  Germany  we  may  further  state,  that  besides  visiting  inl843  certain 
tracts  in  and  around  Saxony,  including  the  Thuringerwald  (with  the  environs  of 
Halle  we  were  previously  acquainted),  we  also  examined  that  part  of  Hesse  Cassel 
of  which  Kiechelsdorf  is  the  centre,  in  all  of  which  districts  we  perceived  a con- 
formable  succession  from  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  and  Zechstein  into  the  lower 
Bunter  Sandstein.  In  Hesse  Cassel,  indeed,  M.  Althaus  of  Rothenburg,  an  in- 
telligent geologist  and  a director  of  mines,  has  distinguished  in  his  district,  a lower 
from  an  upper  Bunter  Sandstein,  the  former  constituting,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  regular  cap  of  the  Zechstein. 

Now,  whilst  this  lower  Bunter  Sandstein  of  Central  Germany  is  unproductive  of 
animal  remains,  a similar  negative  character  pertains  to  the  rocks  of  the  same  age 
which  range  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  south  of  Frankfort,  and  extend  from 

' Scarcely  any  plants  of  the  Lower  New  Red  of  England  have  yet  been  made  known.  ITjc  *'Pon. 
tefract  Rock  *'  of  William  Smith,  which  is  not  unlike  one  of  the  ^*arietic»  of  our  Permian  grits,  contains, 
as  wc  are  informed  by  Professor  Phillips,  some  obscure  plants,  one  of  which  was  described  by  Professor 
Lindley.  Fossil  Flora,  vol.  iii.  pi.  195.  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  so  distingiiishcd  a geologist  as 
Professor  Phillips  without  stating,  that  he  has  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  shells  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  arc  of  the  true  paleozoic  t)'pe;  and,  although  Mr.  Murchison  was  formerly  opposed  to  this 
classibcation,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  containing  Saurians^  vertebra ta  unknown 
in  the  older  jmlieozoic  divisions^he  has  since  become  completely  convinced  of  its  accuracy.  It  is  right 
on  his  part  to  state,  that  his  colleagues,  M.  de  Vemeuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  were  always  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Professor  Philliifs. 

• Geol.  'Frans.,  New  Series,  vol-  iii.  pp.  56,  57,  80  and  81,  plate  5.  fig.  1. 

Sec  Silurian  System,  pp.  54  ef  466  et  #ej.,  and  plates  ‘29  and  37.  See  also  new  Geological 
Map  of  England  by  Mr.  Murchison,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
which  the  Permiaa  chissification  is  for  the  first  time  applied. 
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Heidelberg  to  Baden-Baden.  At  the  latter  place,  the  formation  aaaimilates  to  its 
type  in  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  has 
been  admirably  described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  under  the  name  of  " Gr^s 
de  Vosges,”  and  clearly  separated  by  him  from  the  overlying  Trias.  As  in  the 
Vosges,  the  Zechstein  is  omitted  at  Baden-Baden,  and  the  series  consists,  in  as- 
cending order,  of  a conglomerate  often  composed  of  granitic,  porphyritic  and  older 
slaty  rocks,  succeeded  by  sandstone  and  shale,  both  red,  white  and  mottled. 
Though  we  entertained  no  doubt  when  on  the  spot,  that  these  strata,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  through  which  we  passed,  were  the  equivalents  of 
our  Permian  rocks,  it  is  a high  gratification  to  be  able  to  state,  that  upon  consult- 
ing M.  de  Beaumont,  we  find  this  eminent  geologist  is  quite  of  our  opinion,  and 
that  he  adopts  with  us  the  classification  by  which  our  Permian  group,  compre- 
hending the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  the  Zechstein  and  the  lower  Bunter  Sandstein, 
is  represented  in  the  Rhenish  country  and  in  France  by  the  “ Grfes  des  Vosges 

In  the  comparison,  however,  with  Central  Germany,  it  is  well  to  state,  that  the 
Russian  succession  presents  few  or  no  traces  of  the  thick  development  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  which  is  distinctly  intercalated  between  the  carboniferous 
rocks  and  the  Zechstein  as  might  be  expected  in  a flat  and  undisturbed  region. 
In  some  Russian  tracts,  indeed,  we  have  shown,  that  the  Zechstein  or  Permian 
fossils  imbedded  in  marlstone  and  limestone  succeed,  with  scarcely  any  other 
intervening  rocks  than  bands  of  gypsum,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  In  other  districts,  however,  grey  grits  and  sandstones  underlie  as 
well  as  overlie  those  courses  of  limestone  which  represent  the  Zechstein,  whilst 
the  conglomerates  chiefly  cover  the  calcareous  zone.  But  we  must  not  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  identification  of  mineral  structure  in  establishing  a suc- 
cession in  synchronous  deposits  of  distant  countries.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  with  a most  striking  similarity  in  the  general  distribution  of  life,  between 
each  great  palaeozoic  system  of  Russia  and  its  equivalents  in  Western  Europe, 
the  examination  of  Russia  has  revealed  to  us  very  considerable  discrepancies  in 
the  nature  of  the  imbedding  rocks.  To  recede,  for  example,  no  further  than  the 
immediately  subjacent  deposit,  we  learn  that  the  great  masses  of  the  coal-fields  of 

’ See  M.  de  Beaumont's  view  of  the  Orfca  de  Vosges,  M6m.  pour  servir,  voL  i.  and  **  Description  de 
la  Carte  G4ol.  de  France,*'  vul.  i.  p.  391  etue^. 

* It  is  very  probable  that  certain  eomdstones  and  conglomerates  (not  the  goniatite  grits  of  Artinsk),  on 
the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  may  represent,  as  before  said,  the  Kohtc-todtc*licgcnde,  a point 
to  which  we  shall  revert  in  Part  II.  See  Tabic  with  the  Map. 
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England,  France,  Belgium  and  America  have  no  well-marked  equivalents  in  Russia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  empire  being  included  in  the 
lower  or  calcareous  member  of  that  system. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
sandstones,  grits,  conglomerates  and  marls,  with  subordinate  bands  of  gypsum  and 
limestone,  which,  without  exactly  following  the  same  detailed  mineral  sequence  as 
the  deposits  of  similar  age  in  Germany,  is  bound  together  by  certain  natural  links; 
and  we  are  thereby  induced  to  propose  the  word  Permian,  to  designate  a natural 
group  in  Europe,  hitherto  undistinguished  by  any  common  name. 

To  dispel  all  uncertainty  from  the  minds  of  our  readers  concerning  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Permian  system  in  Western  Europe,  and  their  prevalent  relations  to 
the  strata  beneath  and  above  them,  we  annex  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

s.?. 


LOWER  SECO.NDARY. 


UPPER  P.\L.«OZOIC. 


In  exhibiting  this  diagram,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  carboniferous  strata 
are  everywhere  unconformable,  as  here  represented,  to  the  base  of  the  Permian 
rocks.  Sections  in  England  have,  indeed,  already  been  cited,  which  show  a per- 
fect conformity  between  these  deposits  ; though  many  other  cases  in  the  same 
country  may  also  be  appealed  to,  where  they  are  as  discordant  as  in  Germany, 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  carboniferous  strata  has  undergone  denudation 
as  well  as  dislocation  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  overlying  deposits'.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  example,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  of  the  sUghtest  un- 
conformability  between  the  upper  part  of  the  Palwozoic  or  Permian  rocks  and  the 
lower  secondary  or  Trias  ; and  yet  the  carboniferous  and  Permian  fossils  have  that 
striking  community  of  character  which  we  shall  develope  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
whilst  the  Permian  and  Triassic  fossils  are  entirely  distinct. 

* See  memoir  of  Profeasor  Sedgwick,  «/  njira,  Geol.  Trane,  vol.  iii.  plate  5.  fig.  3.  plate  6.  fig.  1.  Ac. 
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This  is  an  important  fact',  and  we  dwell  upon  it  as  a proof,  that  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  the  fossils  of  succeeding  formations  cannot  always  be  referred 
to  violent  physical  revolutions  of  the  surface,  by  which,  as  it  has  been  supposed 
one  group  of  animals  was  annihilated  anterior  to  the  creation  of  another.  In  the 
previous  chapters  we  have,  indeed,  demonstrated,  that  throughout  vast  regions  of 
Russia,  the  older  deposits  are  most  clearly  separable  from  each  other  by  means  of 
their  respective  fossils,  although  they  are  all  apparently  conformable. 

We  will  now  strengthen  our  conclusions  respecting  the  independence  and  true 
relations  of  the  Permian  system,  by  some  general  observations  on  its  organic 
remains,  and  by  showing  in  a tabular  view  their  distribution,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  System. — Though  less  copious 
than  that  of  the  inferior  palaeozoic  rocks,  the  fauna  of  the  Permian  System,  being 
less  known,  welt  merits  a detailed  examination.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  remnant 
of  the  earlier  creation  of  animals,  the  various  developments  of  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed tlurough  the  three  preceding  ages ; and  exhibits  the  last  of  the  partial  and 
successive  alterations  which  those  creatures  underwent  before  their  final  disappear- 
ance. The  dwindling  away  and  extinction  of  many  of  the  types,  produced  and 
multiplied  in  such  profusion  during  the  anterior  epochs,  and  the  creation  of  a new 
class  of  large  animals,  the  Saurians,  clearly  announce  the  end  of  the  long  palaeo- 
zoic period  and  the  beginning  of  a new  order  of  zoological  conditions. 

The  two  greatest  revolutions  in  the  extinct  organic  world  are  those  which  sepa- 
rated the  palaeozoic  from  the  secondary  age,  and  the  latter  from  the  tertiary. 
Viewed  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  epochs,  the  Permian  deposits  must, 
therefore,  excite  in  the  minds  of  geologists  an  interest,  not  inferior  to  that  connected 
with  the  upper  chalk,  in  displaying  a similar  apparent  termination  to  a series  of 
organic  bodies. 

The  species  which  characterize  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian  Limestone  and  the 
Kupfer-sebiefer  having  hitherto  been  mentioned  in  a number  of  detached  works 
only,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  group  them  together  with  our  newly-discovered 
forms,  in  a synoptical  table,  in  which  we  indicate  the  authors  who  have  described 
each  species,  its  synonyms,  and  the  beds  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

1 In  reference  to  this  generalization,  we  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  '*  Or^  des  Vosges," 
which  we  have  included  in  the  Permian  system,  has  been  shown  by  M.  Elic  dc  Beaumont,  to  have  been 
elevated  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  **  Gr^  bigarr^  " and  Keujicr. 
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This  inventory  of  an  assemblage  of  submarine  animals,  which  modern  re- 
searches have  taught  us  were  about  to  pass  away,  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us 
to  compare  the  whole  Permian  fauna  with  that  of  the  preceding  epochs,  and  also 
the  special  fauna  of  this  epoch  in  Russia,  with  that  of  the  corresponding  deposits 
of  Western  Europe.  Under  these  two  points  of  view,  we  shall  now  successively 
consider  the  subject. 

The  total  number  of  Permian  species  cited  in  our  table,  including  four  or  five 
which  are  doubtful,  is  al>out  166.  In  this  estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
reckon  a few  forms  alluded  to  by  some  authors,  the  bad  state  of  preservation  of  wliich 
or  other  causes  have  prevented  their  being  precisely  determined.  This  number  is 
really  small,  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  or 
Devonian  epochs,  in  each  of  which  more  than  1000  species  have  been  either 
figured  or  described.  Of  the  166  known  species,  148  are  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  Permian  system,  whilst  18  only  are  found  in  the  whole  underlying  series  of 
Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  If  we  dissect  these  numbers,  in  order 
to  deduce  the  various  elements  of  their  com[>08ition,  we  easily  discover  the  charac- 
teristic features  which  distinguish  the  Permian  from  the  subjacent  Carboniferous 
system. 

The  corals,  which  in  the  carboniferous  epoch  amount  to  more  than  100  species, 
are,  in  the  Permian  system,  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  even  of  such  forms  three  or 
four  only  are  abundant,  and  these,  acording  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  are  chiefly  species 
of  Fenestella*.  This  sound  naturalist  also  informs  us,  that  not  one  of  the  Permian 
corals  actually  examined  by  him  has  been  found  satisfactorily  referriblc  to  carboni- 
ferous or  older  species,  though  they  belong  to  genera  which  have  a marked  pala;o- 
zoic  character. 

The  Crinoidea  arc  extremely  scarce,  and  of  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  species 
which  inhabited  the  carboniferous  seas,  one  only,  the  Cyalhocrinites  planus  (Mill.), 
appears  to  have  lived  during  the  Permian  epoch.  Even  this  solitary'  species  is  ex- 
tremely rate,  and  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  it  in  Russia. 

• Since  the  two  previous  chapters  were  printed,  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  valued  friend  Mr. 
Lonsdale  with  a corrected  list  of  the  Permian  corals,  founded  not  only  on  the  examination  of  all  the 
Russian  specimens  we  collected,  but  alxo  on  a rich  assemblage  of  English  species  submitted  to  him  at  our 
request  by  Mr.  King  of  Kewcastle-upon-l^QC.  The  new  namea  in  the  tabic  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
are  those  of  Mr.  Lon»dalc,  and  his  explanation  of  the  changes  be  has  found  It  necessary  to  make  in  the 
names  of  previous  writers,  will  be  given  in  Part  III. 
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Among  the  shells  of  the  ancient  formations,  the  Brachiopods  are  those  to  which, 
in  common  with  other  practical  geologists,  we  attach  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  it  is  by  their  evidences  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  trace  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems.  Ten  out  of  the  thirty  Permian 
species  are  common  to  the  two  systems,  whilst  the  genera  Productus  and  Spirifer, 
both  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  are  continued  throughout  the  Per- 
mian deposits ; the  first  offering  six,  the  seeond  eight  species.  All  the  Permian 
Producti  are  very  spinous,  and  the  prominent  species  is  the  P.  horridus  (Sow.), 
(P.  aculeatus  (Schloth.).  Two  only  of  this  genus  are  ornamented  with  regular 
longitudinal  striae,  viz.  the  P.  Cancrini  (nob.)  and  P.  Leplayi  (nob.),  the  first  of 
which  has  a very  singular  distribution.  Occurring  profusely  through  the  Permian 
strata  of  Russia,  and  serving  there  as  an  infallible  mark  of  their  age,  it  is  com- 
pletely wanting  in  the  corresponding  deposits  of  Western  Europe,  but  is  found  in 
one  well-known  locality  of  carboniferous  limestone  at  Visd  in  Belgium  *. 

The  Spirifers  of  the  Permian  system,  being  all  plaited,  have  much  analogy  with 
those  of  the  inferior  strata;  two  species  appear  to  be  common  to  this  and  the  car- 
boniferous series,  one  of  which,  however,  referred  by  us  to  the  S.  hystericus,  is  still 
doubtful. 

The  Orthis,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Brachiopods,  and  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  first  or  Silurian  period,  decreases  in  the 
number  of  its  species  as  it  ranges  through  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  zones, 
and  in  the  Permian  it  has  but  three  representatives,  one  of  which  occurs  in  Russia 
and  two  in  Germany. 

The  small  genus  Chonetes  (Fischer),  the  importance  of  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  one  of  its  species,  the  C.  sarcinulata  [Leptcena  lata, 
V.  Buch),  may  be  said,  in  its  European  distribution,  to  rise  from  the  Silurian  into 
the  Carboniferous  system  ; and  if  our  views  respecting  the  gypsiferous  tracts  near 
Bachmuth  be  correct,  into  Permian  deposits  also.  It  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Ludlow  rocks  (Upper  Silurian)  of  England,  as  to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  that 
formation,  and  in  Sweden  it  seems  to  occur  in  beds  of  the  same  age.  In  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  indeed,  it  continues  to  the  Car- 
boniferous series  inclusive;  whilst  in  Russia,  being  entirely  absent  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  systems,  it  appears  fur  the  first  time  in  the  Carboniferous,  and 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  corresponding  deposits  of  the  west ! This  fact,  though 

' See  De  Koninck.  Deecrip.  Fo?».  Belg.  p.  179,  pi.  9.  f.  3.  18^2. 
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remarkable,  is  not  inexplicable,  even  by  reference  to  such  laws  of  distribution  as 
must  have  resulted  from  repeated  changes  of  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  other  submarine  phenomena,  by  means  of  which  this  species  of  Cho- 
netes  may  have  been  displaced  from  its  western  habitat  at  an  early  period,  and  pro- 
pagated towards  the  east,  where,  under  favouring  conditions,  it  subsequently 
assumed  a great  development ; thus  offering  the  rare  example  of  a species,  which, 
changing  its  region,  lived  through  three  great  palaeozoic  epochs,  and  was  partially 
in  existence  during  a fourth. 

The  genus  Pentamerus,  so  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  and  which  begins 
to  be  very  rare  in  the  Devonian  strata,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits,  and  does  not  reappear  in  the  Permian  epoch.  Conformably, 
however,  with  the  prevailing  evidences  of  the  development  of  nature,  which  in  the 
modifications  of  beings  at  successive  periods,  seems  often  to  retain  some  feature 
of  the  preceding  types,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Pentameri  are  represented  in 
the  groups  which  next  followed  by  forms  of  Terebratula;,  which  offer  in  their 
internal  arrangement  a part  of  the  structure  of  Pentameri'.  We  here  allude  to 
the  Terebratula  Schlotheimi,  V.  Buch,  and  T.  superstes  (nob.).  In  these  species,  in 
fact,  the  dorsal  valve  is  furnished,  as  in  the  Pentameri,  with  two  oblique,  dividing 
plates,  which  unite  at  their  base,  and  are  fixed  on  to  a vertical  septum  that  is 
attached  longitudinally  to  the  central  portion  of  the  shell.  These  singular  Tere- 
bratulse  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  deposits,  which  thus  replace  the  Pen- 
tameri, disappear  in  their  turn  at  the  close  of  the  Palieozoic  age.  The  Terebratula 
Schlotheimi,  we  may  here  observe,  presents  tbe  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  in  Russia 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  in  two  localities  of  which  it  has 
been  detected  ■,  whilst  in  England  and  Germany  it  is  a characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  and  Zechstein. 

The  Permian  deposits  do  not  contain  more  than  nine  species  of  Terebratulae  which 
have  been  correctly  determined,  five  of  which  are  found  in  the  lower  Pala;ozoic 
formations.  The  prevailing  species  are  smooth  with  concentric  striae,  one  only,  the 
T.  Ocinitziana  (nob.),  which  is  allied  to  the  T.  Thurmanni,  being  plaited. 

In  effect,  if  tbe  Brachioi>ods  be  viewed  as  a whole,  we  believe  that  of  upwards 
of  200  species  which  prevailed  during  the  carboniferous  ej)och,  ten  only  prolonged 

* Mr.  King.  Curator  of  the  Natural  Hwtory  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  whom  we  have  been 
in  correspondence  upon  this  subject,  proposes  to  establish  a new  genus  for  these  rhelU  under  the  name 
of  Camcrophuria  (see  his  forthcoming  Descrijition  of  the  fossils  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England). 
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their  existence  into  the  Permian  aera,  whilst  twenty  new  species  complete  the  total 
number  which  researches  have  shown  to  have  occurred  in  this  last  period. 

Passing  now  to  the  Conchifers  of  the  order  Dimyaria,  we  may  state,  that  whilst 
upwards  of  120  species  have  been  detected  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  their  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  twenty-six  in  the  Permian  system.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
of  this  family,  the  genus  Modiola  is  extensively  found  through  Russia  and  England. 
In  the  former  country,  our  Modiola  Paliasi  is  as  certain  a type  of  the  age  of  the 
rocks  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  Productus  Cancrini  (nob.) : in  England  the  charac- 
teristic Modiola  is  the  M.  costata.  The  genus  Axinus',  so  very  abundant  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  and  so  peculiar  to  that  rock,  has  its  Russian  representatives 
in  the  A.  Rotaicus  (nob.),  and  in  the  A.  pusillus. 

Among  the  Monomyaria  the  genus  Avicula  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  Mo- 
diola in  the  Dimyaria.  It  contains  eight  species,  all  of  small  size  and  generally 
smooth.  The  best  known  in  Western  Europe  are  the  Avicula  keratopkaga,  A. 
antiqua,  and  A.  apeluncaria.  One  of  the  valves  of  the  last  mentioned  has  a gryphoid 
form,  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to  our  Russian  type,  A.  Kdzanenaia. 

The  number  of  the  Monomyaria,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  in  the  Car- 
boniferous epoch,  is  reduced  to  sixteen  in  our  system,  and  fifteen  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  Avicula  antiqua,  found  by  ourselves  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  Vitegra  and  of  Malayoraslovetz,  between  Kaluga  and  Moscow,  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  is  common  to  this  and  another  palaeozoic 
zone. 

The  Gastropods  appear  to  have  undergone  much  diminution  in  the  formation 
of  the  Permian  strata,  and  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  For,  if  we  pass  over  the  seven  minute  species  of  Turbo 
and  Riisoa,  occurring  in  one  locality  only  near  Manchester*,  the  number  of  Gastro- 
pods known  throughout  England , Germany  and  Russia,  in  rocks  of  this  age,  amounts 
but  to  fifteen  species,  a number  which  must  appear  still  more  insignificant,  when 
we  reflect,  that  as  many  as  225  species  of  this  class  are  known  in  the  Carboniferous 
system.  These  fifteen  Permian  species  are  almost  all  new  ; three  only  having  been 
able  to  live  on  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Permian  epoch.  The  rarity  of  indi- 
vidual Gastropods  which  are  met  with  in  the  strata,  seems  to  combine  with  the 

' Schisodtu,  MSS.,  King,  See  Obeenrationa,  Table,  p.  224. 

* This  deposit  is  described  by  Mr.  Binuey,  1st  toI.  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Manchester,  and  the  shells  are 
determined  by  Mr.  Broisn. 
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paucity  of  species  to  make  us  presume,  that  the  causes  which  were  opposed  to  their 
free  development  produced  very  extensive  effects. 

The  Cephalopods,  which  under  the  forms  of  Goniatites,  Nautilus  and  Ortho- 
ceras  were  so  numerous  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  that  160  species  have 
been  already  described  from  its  strata,  were  almost  entirely  annihilated  previous  to 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Permian  a;ra.  At  all  events,  notwithstanding 
our  keen  researches,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  smallest  trace  of  a Go- 
niatitc  or  Orthoceratite  in  any  of  the  Permian  tracts  of  Russia,  the  only  specimen 
of  Cephaloiwd  which  we  could  detect  being  a fragment  of  a doubtful  Cyrtoceras,  in 
the  limestone  of  Shidrova,  near  Ust-Vaga.  A Nautilus,  hgured  by  Dr.  Geinitz', 
is  the  only  specimen  of  a Cephalopod  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  Zechstein 
of  Germany.  The  museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle  possesses 
also  some  fragments  of  a Nautilus,  to  which  Mr.  King  refers  the  portions  of  a 
chambered  shell,  assigned  to  an  ammonite  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  Now  if  the  chambered  fragments  which  we  found 
in  Russia,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  a Cyrtoceras,  should  prove  to  be  portions  of  a 
Nautilus,  the  Cephalopods  are  reduced  to  a solitary  genus  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

This  scarcity  of  Cephalopods  at  the  close  of  the  Paixozoic  %ra  has  a remarkable 
parallel  in  a subsequent  geological  period  ; for  as  these  animals  were  reproduced  in 
vast  abundance  and  under  many  new  forms  in  the  Triassic,  Jurassic’,  and  Creta- 
ceous systems,  so  towrards  the  termination  of  the  last  of  these,  we  perceive  a 
second  and  similar  disappearance  of  the  greater  number  of  shelly  Cephalopods. 
The  extreme  reduction  in  the  number  of  Gastropods  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  is,  indeed,  an  additional  feature  of  resemblance  between  these  two  epochs ; 
for  twenty-four  si^ecies  of  this  class  only  have  been  discovered  by  M.  d’Orbigny  in 

• Ncucb  Jahrbtich,  Isconhanl,  1841,  pi.  11.  f.  1.  Whilst  wc  write  Professor  Setigwick  has  dUcorered 
a Nautilus  in  the  IjOwct  Silurian  rocks  of  Bala  in  North  Wales,  and  tlius  Cephalopods  of  this  generic 
form,  have  existed  from  the  older  Paleozoic  or  Prutozoic  to  the  present  period,  however  they  may  hare 
been  obliterated  at  certain  epochs. 

• The  recent  researches  of  M.  Alcidc  D'Orbigny  have  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period  bean  a strong  analogy  to  the  termination  of  the  Palaeozoic  ami  Cretaceous  aeras  in  the  notable 
diminution  of  the  number  of  chambered  shells.  In  the  Portland  rock  he  admits  but  three  species  of 
Ammonites,  which  certainly  seem  to  be  of  small  mUuc  when  contrasted  with  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
species  of  these  creatures  on  the  one  hand  In  the  lias,  lower  and  middle  oolite,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
succeeding  greensand  and  cretaceous  rocks.  English  geologists,  however,  cannot  forget  that  in  the 
^quent  occurrence  of  the  same  species  and  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  individuals,  the  Portland  rock 
U eminently  AmmonUic. 
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the  upper  chalk,  whilst  he  describes  134  in  the  lower  member  of  the  formation 
(craie  chlorite'e). 

If  future  discoveries  and  a more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  zoology  of  these 
epochs,  should  oppose  no  evidence  to  conflict  with  that  which  is  now  accumulated, 
some  persons  might  be  led  to  perceive  in  this  grand  and  intermittent  phenomenon, 
the  recurrence  of  a general  law.  Whilst,  however,  our  present  acquaintance  with 
their  respective  faunas  would  certainly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Permian  and 
Cretaceous  systems  have  each  preceded  an  almost  entire  renovation  of  animal  life, 
it  is  right  to  state,  that  judging  from  many  of  their  generic  forms,  the  upper  secon- 
dary rocks  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  sequence  of  the  tertiary  strata. 
In  short,  some  geologists,  including  ourselves,  who  have  contended  for  this  view, 
are  still  disposed  to  tliink,  that  with  increased  observation,  a zoological  passage 
may  be  discovered  between  the  upper  chalk  and  the  lower  tertiary  deposits. 

But  after  all,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  wide  conclusions  from  limited 
and  insufficient  data ; and  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  recency  of  the  discovery 
of  multitudes  of  species  in  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  not  to  be  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  much  caution  in  deducing  general  zoological  inferences.  We  have 
still,  however,  great  reliance  on  the  fact,  that  few  strata  have  been  longer  or  more 
assiduously  examined,  than  the  Zechstein  and  Kupfer-schiefer  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  English ; and,  as  the  activity  of  modem  col- 
lectors has  added  little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  animal  remains  of  these 
rocks,  we  have  a fair  right  to  reason  upon  the  general  character  of  their  fauna. 
Yet  more  have  we  authority  to  take  this  view,  when  by  traversing  the  vast  basin 
of  Russia,  occupied  by  synchronous  strata,  we  find  the  same  group  of  fossils  and 
the  same  species  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora  and  the  country  of  the 
Samoyedes  upon  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  Orenburg,  or  over  upwards 
of  18  degrees  of  latitude  ' ! 

‘ Whilst  vft  write  we  liaTe  received  intelligence  from  our  friend  and  colleague.  Count  Keyserling.  that 
in  an  expedition  during  the  lost  summer  with  M.  Krusenstem.  to  determine  the  geographical  outlines, 
geological  structure,  and  natural  productions  of  the  region  around  the  embouchure  of  the  Petchora,  he 
has  there  traced  the  Permian  strata  occupying  the  plateaux  on  its  left  bank  i the  depressions  being  occu* 
pied  by  Jurassic  and  post-pleiocene  deposits.  He  has  further  discovered  an  uodescribed  low  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Timans,  forty  to  hfty  versts  wide,  which,  trending  from  the  sources  of  the  V'itcbcgda 
to  the  north-north-west,  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Permian  dejiosits,  and  is  separated  from  the  Ural 
by  the  very  broad  intervening  trough  of  tlie  Petchora.  In  this  ridge  and  trough,  as  in  the  North  Ural,  the 
Penman  rocks  do  not  exist ; the  only  sedimentary  strata  being  the  Lower  Falscozoic,  which  are  associated 
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If  we  extend  our  review  to  the  higher  orders  of  creatures  in  the  Permian  system, 
we  perceive  that  Trilohites  are  entirely  wanting.  Schlotheira  alone  has  spoken  of 
a fragment  of  a Trilobite  in  the  copper  slate  of  Saxony,  but  Count  Munster  has 
ascertained  that  this  supposed  Crustacean  is  an  ichthyolite,  belonging  to  his  genus 
Janassa.  The  entire  disappearance  of  these  beings,  so  characteristic  of  the  most 
ancient  formations,  is  one  of  those  striking  phenomena  to  which  we  attach  great 
importance.  In  the  study  of  the  palmozoic  succession  we  see,  indeed,  that  the 
disappearance  of  this  race  is  regularly  announced,  by  a gradual  diminution  of  its 
numbers  during  the  preceding  epochs.  Appearing  among  the  earliest  forms  of 
life  and  having  their  maximum  of  development  in  the  Silurian  period,  Trilohites 
decrease  very  sensibly  in  the  Devonian  strata,  and  in  the  carboniferous  deposits 
are  reduced  to  some  few  small  species,  of  which  the  PhUlipma  and  Griffithidn 
(Portlock)  are  the  last  expiring  forms.  And  here  we  are  presented  with  one  of 
those,  beautiful  links  in  natural  history,  of  which  the  strata  forming  the  earth's  crust 
have  afforded  so  many  proofs ; for,  with  the  final  extinction  of  a family  destined 
never  more  to  reappear,  its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied  Crustacean,  the  Limulus, 
the  earliest  form  of  which  was  created  during  the  formation  of  the  great  coal- 
fields, and  was  followed,  in  our  Permian  system,  by  the  large  and  remarkable  species 
as  yet  peculiar  to  Russia,  the  Limulus  oculatus  (Kutorga).  Unlike  the  Trilobite, 
the  Limulus  has  survived  all  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  followed  its 
creation,  and  some  of  its  species,  far  difierent  indeed  from  the  earlier  types,  are 
co-existent  with  our  own  race. 

Unfavourable  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been,  during 
the  Permian  aera,  to  many  orders  of  Mollusca,  and  notably  to  the  peculiar  crusta- 
ceans called  Trilohites,  they  were  not  antagonist  to  the  propagation  of  aquatic  V^er- 
tebrata.  The  fishes,  which,  commencing  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  obtained  a 
great  development  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  xras,  hold  a considerable 
proportion  with  reference  to  other  classes  in  the  Permian  fauna.  They  are 
represented  by  sixteen  genera  including  forty-three  species,  all  of  which,  save  one, 
are  peculiar  to  the  Permian  dejmsits.  The  solitary  exception  is  the  PaUeonis- 
cus  Freislebeni  (Ag.),  which  it  is  right  to  observe,  has  been  detected  at  Ardwick, 

with  granitic,  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocka.  Tliia  subject,  embracing  tlte  discovery  of  many  wel)< 
characterized  Silurian  fo&siU  not  hitherto  observed  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  together  with  well-recognized 
Devonian  fishes  and  Carboniferous  types,  is  mentioned  at  greater  lengtli  in  our  Introduction,  and  will  be 
again  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  pages.  (See  Map). 
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near  Manchester,  and  in  the  uppermost  coal-measures  only  ; beds,  in  fact,  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  strata  of  the  Permian  age'.  Whilst,  therefore,  fishes,  eon- 
sidered  as  a class,  were  propagated  throughout  the  sera  of  which  we  are  treating, 
we  see  in  the  solitary  presence  of  this  species,  and  in  one  district  alone,  the 
confirmation  of  that  law  generalized  by  the  researches  of  Agassiz,  that  these  ver- 
tebrata  serve  to  mark  with  extreme  precision  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they 
are  found  ; there  being  the  rarest  example  of  any  one  species  having  lived  beyond 
the  duration  of  the  waters  and  the  peculiar  sediment  in  which  it  was  called  into 
being. 

Above  all,  the  Permian  epoch  is  remarkable  in  being  the  most  ancient,  in  which 
the  labours  of  geologists  have  as  yet  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  Saurians. 
The  bones  of  this  class  of  large  Vertcbrata  occur,  both  in  beds  beneath  the  Zecb- 
stein  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  system, — we  speak  of  the  Tliecodont  Sau- 
rians, Palseosaurus  and  Protosaurus.  This  striking  fact,  which  is  in  parallel,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  with  the  annihilation  of  Trilobites,  indicates  the  incessant  action  of 
that  law  of  improvement  and  partial  alteration  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  effects 
of  which  are  slow  and  successive,  and  appear  to  be  often  independent  (specially  so, 
indeed,  in  Russia)  of  those  great  physical  mutations  which  have  affected  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet. 

Having  reviewed  the  Permian  fauna  as  a whole,  and  having  brought  prominently 
forward  the  relations  by  which  it  is  connected  with  those  of  the  preceding  period, 
it  18  now  necessary  to  consider  it  under  another  point  of  view,  and  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  modifications  which  it  undergoes  in  distant  geographical  regions.  In 
the  first  instance  we  have  followed  it  back  in  time,  and  have  compared  the  whole 
fauna  of  the  period  with  that  which  preceded  it  We  are  now  called  upon  to  study 
it  in  distance,  or  in  its  horizontal  extension,  to  compare  its  different  parts  with  each 
other,  the  fossils  of  Russia  with  those  of  Western  Europe ; and  to  see  whether 
zoological  deductions  confirm  the  parallelism  which  we  establish,  between  the  vast 
Permian  basin  of  Russia,  and  the  more  circumscribed  deposits  associated  with 
the  Zechstein  and  Magnesian  Limestone  of  our  own  countries. 

In  Russia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Permian  fauna  is  poor  in  its  variety 
of  species.  The  shells  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  calcareous  bands  which 
occupy  its  lower  and  central  divisions,  constituting,  like  the  Zechstein  and  Kupfer- 
schiefer  of  Germany,  or  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  the  great  centre  of 


' Silurian  System,  p.  89. 
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the  animal  life  of  the  epoch.  Yet  here  again,  as  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
ages,  we  can  hy  no  means  bring  the  Russian  succession  of  Permian  strata  into  a 
detailed  stratigraphical  analogy  with  that  of  Western  Europe.  Thus,  for  example, 
as  we  have  before  explained,  the  calcareous  courses  of  Russia  occasionally  inosculate 
with  great  thicknesses  of  fossiliferous  grit ; but  the  Saurians,  fishes,  certain  Pro- 
ducti  and  Modiolse,  with  most  of  the  plants,  unquestionably  occur  in  conglome- 
rates, sands,  tufaceous  limestones  and  marls  which  overlie  the  beds  with  Zeclistein 
fossils.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Protorosaurus,  so  long  known  there  in 
the  deposits  of  this  age,  occurs  in  the  Kupfer-schiefer  or  beds  beneath  the  Zech- 
stein.  It  is  true,  that  over  enormous  areas  of  Russia,  we  were  enabled  to  detect 
fossils  in  the  superior  strata  at  wide  intervals  only '.  Long-continued  and  minute 
labours  to  discover  fossils  were  indeed  incompatible  with  the  chief  object  of  our  re- 
searches, which  was  necessarily  directed  to  the  general  classification  of  the  deposits, 
which  in  Russia  are  spread  over  such  wide  districts.  Still,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
we  must  say,  that  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  we  encountered,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a true  estimate  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  group,  we  neglected  no 
means  within  our  reach.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  state,  that  our  list  contains  fifty- 
three  Russian  species,  a greater  number  than  that  of  any  preceding  author  who 
has  described  deposits  of  this  age  in  Western  Europe,  where  they  have  been  so 
long  under  examination.  This  fact,  considering  the  rapid  nature  of  our  journey 
and  the  very  few  fossils  of  this  age  known  in  these  regions,  before  we  traversed 
them*,  proves,  as  we  might  indeed  expect,  that  the  number  of  Permian  fossils  will 
be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  sea  of  that  epoch,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  explored. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  on  this  point,  let  us  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  various  fossil  lists  which  have  been  published  by  authors 
who  have  described  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  or  of  England. 

Schlotheim  ’,  who  first  paid  attention  to  the  organic  remains  of  this  group,  de- 
scribes fifteen  species  only. 

' Terebnitnlie  hare  been  lince  found  bjr  Count  Keyserling  on  the  bank<  of  the  river  Suchona,  in  beds 
wherein  we  did  not  detect  fossils.  (See  Map,  and  p.  177.) 

* Our  excellent  friend  Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualcn  is  the  only  )>erson  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  Permian  region,  occupies  himself  in  collecting  foasiU.  To  him  is  due  the 
discovery  of  the  Saurians  described  by  Fischer  and  mentioned  by  ourselves,  and  wc  learn  whilst  we  write, 
that  be  has  found  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals. 

9 Denkschriften  der  Mun.  Akad.,  1817,  voh  ri. 
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Professor  Sedgwick  >,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  North 
of  England,  indicates  thirty-three  species  distributed  in  the  following  manner ; — 
Fishes,  8 ; Cephalopod  (fragment  of) ; shells,  22 ; of  these  8 only  are  determined; 
and  2 Retepores. 

M.  Quenstcdt  *,  in  a careful  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein  of  Thu- 
ringia with  those  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  enumerates  10  fishes, 
16  shells,  1 encrinite,  and  4 corals. 

M.  Kurtze^and  Professor  Germar<,  in  describing  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Kupfer  Schiefer  of  Mansfeld,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  8 or  10  fishes  only  ; 
but  Professor  Agassiz  and  Count  Munster  have  amply  suppUed  the  deficiency  *. 

Mr.  Binney  and  Mr.  Brown  ® have  recognised  1 7 species  of  fossils,  many  of  them 
microscopic,  in  the  red  marls  of  Manchester,  which  we  consider  to  be  of  this  age. 

Lastly,  the  list  of  the  remains  of  the  Zechstein  of  Saxony,  recently  prepared  by 
Dr.  Gcinltz’,  includes  11  fishes,  1 Nautilus,  7 Gasteropoda  (3  only  determined), 
8 Conchifers,  11  Brachiopods,  1 Encrinus,  and  5 corals — in  all  41  species. 

The  number  of  species,  as  we  have  just  said,  which  we  collected  in  Russia, 
amounts  to  fifty-three,  i.  e,  about  a third  of  the  total  number  composing  the  whole 
of  the  known  Permian  fauna.  Of  these  thirty-two  are  peculiar  to  Russia.  Among 
the  21  species  which  remain,  16  are  known  in  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  or  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  and  5 only  appear  to  be  absolutely  identical 
with  species  which  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  more  ancient  palmozoic  depo- 
sits. If  we  analyse  this  number  of  16,  which  is  common  to  the  Permian  system 
of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  perceive  that  four  of  the  species  existed  at  the 
preceding  or  Carboniferous  period ; and  if  to  these,  five  others  be  added,  which  in 
Russia  are  peculiar  to  the  Permian  strata,  whilst  they  are  identical  with  carboni- 
ferous forms  of  other  countries,  we  learn  that  among  21  Permian  species  common 
to  Russia  and  Western  Europe,  9 have  lived  on  during  both  epochs.  When,  how- 
ever, we  restrict  our  view  to  Russia,  it  is  found  that  of  these  9,  3 only  of  the  .53 

' Ou  the  geological  relations,  etc.  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  (Transact.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  London,  2nd 
series,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  1B29). 

* Cber  die  identitat  der  petrificate  der  Hturiogischen  and  Engluchen  Zech&teines  (Wiegm.  Archiv. 
1839,  p.  79-89.  pi.  i.). 

’ Kurtze;  commentatio  dei>ctrcfactisqu{c  mschisto  bituminoso  Mansfeldensi  reperiimtur.  Hali«,  1839. 

* Uermar;  die  Vcrsteincruagen  der  Monsfelder  Kupferschiefers.  Halle,  1840. 

* Agassiz,  Poissons  Fossiles.  and  Munster's  jEleitrago,  Heft  1.  3.  5 and  6. 

* Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  1841.  vol.  i. 

7 Gapa  von  Sachsen  (Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1843). 
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Permian  species  of  that  country  descend  into  the  palaeozoic  rocks.  These  results 
prove,  that  there  necessarily  exists  a relation  between  the  greater  or  less  duration 
of  the  existence  of  species  and  their  propagation  or  extension  to  distant  parts,  and 
it  confirms,  in  a remarkable  manner,  that  law  previously  announced  by  one  of  us>, 
viz.  “ that  the  species  which  are  found  in  a great  number  of  localities,  in  very  distant 
countries,  are  almost  always  those  which  have  lived  during  the  formation  of  several 
different  systems." 

Let  us  now  take  a rapid  view  of  the  species  found  in  Russia,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them,  in  each  class,  with  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  to  bring 
out  in  strong  relief  the  contemporaneity  of  the  de|)osit  in  distant  countries. 

By  the  study  of  ichthyolites  Palaeontology  seemed  to  teach  us,  as  we  have  before 
said,  that  in  proportion  to  their  elevation  in  the  animal  kingdom,  fossils  are  most 
characteristic  of  given  deposits.  But  much  caution  is  required  before  we  can  reason 
from  this  doctrine  inversely,  and  infer  that  the  lower  the  order  of  animal  the  more 
uncertain  criterion  is  it  of  the  age  of  the  stratum.  From  the  existence  of  some  species 
of  corals,  both  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  great  thickness,  it  is  ascertained, 
that  under  certain  conditions  these  creatures  lived  on  through  very  long  periods.  But 
can  we  apply  this  view  to  the  Permian  rocks  ? Are  Polypifers  of  the  pre-existing 
Carboniferous  age  found  in  them,  and  to  what  extent  ? Had  our  own  imperfect  know- 
ledge been  appealed  to,  we  should  have  said  with  our  precursors,  that  several  forms 
of  this  low  class  of  beings  were  common  to  the  two  systems.  The  philosophic 
researches,  however,  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  have  convinced  this  great  authority  on  such 
a subject  *,  that  when  examined  under  a lens  of  high  power,  nearly  all  the  Permian 
corals  are  seen  to  be  distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous  a-ra. 

Concerning  the  Brachiopods  we  may  venture  to  express  our  own  opinion.  Of 
twenty  species  eight  are  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  twelve  are  already  known 
elsewhere.  These  twelve  siiecies  are  thus  distributed  ; two,  viz.  Terebratula  pec- 
tinifera  and  T.  plica,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Zechstcin  of  Western  Europe ; a 
third,  Spirifer  undulatus,  is  doubtful ; three,  viz.  S.  crislatus,  Terebratula  elongata 
and  Lingula  Mytiloides,  are  common  to  the  Zechstein  and  the  older  formations  ; 
one,  the  Terebratula  Schlotheimi,  occurs  in  carboniferous  rocks  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Russia : and  lastly,  five  others,  Terebratula  Royssii, 

‘ De  V'erneuil  and  D'Archbe.  Trans.  Ocol.  Soc.  Ixjiid.  2nd  scries,  vol.  ri.  p.  335. 

* See  Mr.  l<on«dale’s  DeKTiption  of  the  Corals  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  in  Murchison’s  * 83u- 
rian  System  also  in  the  Geol. Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  734  ; voi.  ri.  p.  227  ef  scjf.  See  also  his  Description  of 
the  Russian  Corals  in  an  Appendix. 
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T.  concenirica,  Spirifer  hystericus,  Chonetes  sarcinulata  and  Productus  Cancrini,  are 
peculiar,  in  the  west,  to  the  carboniferous  or  subjacent  formations.  The  com- 
parison of  these  twelve  species  of  Brachiopods  with  those  of  Western  Europe, 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  indecisive  of  the  question,  as  to  the  stage  in  the 
geological  series  in  which  we  ought  to  place  the  Permian  deposits  of  Russia.  But 
without  even  quitting  this  class  of  Brachiopods,  the  consideration  of  their  other 
species  shows  an  amount  of  parallelism,  in  the  modifications  they  have  undergone 
simultaneously  in  both  countries,  which  in  itself  excludes  all  doubt.  The  Pro- 
ductus horrescens,  for  example,  however  distinguishable  from  the  P.  horridus,  is 
evidently  the  analogue  of  this  shell  so  characteristic  of  the  Zechstein  ; and  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  large  carboniferous  Product!  with  longitudinal  striie,  and 
their  replacement  by  small  spinose  species,  as  well  as  the  striking  diminution  of 
every  species  of  Orthis,  both  in  Russia  and  in  the  West  of  Europe,  are  strong 
negative  characters,  which  clearly  establish  the  contemporaneity  of  distant  strata, 
accumulated  under  the  influence  of  analogous  organic  laws. 

The  Dimyaria  present  eleven  Permian  forms  in  Russia,  of  which  eight  species  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  three  others  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Among  the  shells  of 
this  class  the  Modiola  is  the  most  abundant  genus  in  Russia, — a fact  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  system  in  other  countries. 

The  Monomyaria  are  less  numerous,  and  are  represented  in  Russia  by  seven 
species,  four  of  which  aie  peculiar  to  the  empire,  and  three  are  already  known  in 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  West.  These  three  species  all  belong  to  the  genus 
Avicula,  which  in  Russia,  as  in  all  the  other  regions  of  the  same  geological  age,  offers 
several  small  smooth  species,  and  is,  above  all,  rich  in  specimens.  Among  the 
species  peculiar  to  Russia,  we  may  cite  the  Avicula  Kazanensis,  which  there  replaces 
the  Avicula  speluncaria  of  Germany,  the  existence  of  which  in  Russia  is  problematical. 

The  Gastropods  do  not  present  any  interesting  result,  except  that  of  the  very 
Umited  number  of  their  species,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  we 
have  remarked  in  the  relations  of  the  Permian  fauna.  So  is  it  with  the  Cephalopods 
and  Trilobites ; for  the  entire  absence  of  the  latter  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
former,  are  completely  in  harmony  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  other  Permian 
regions  of  Europe. 

The  small  number  of  fishes  enumerated  up  to  the  present  day  in  Russia  might  at 
first  seem  to  be  less  accordant  with  what  has  been  observed  elsewhere ; but  we 
must  remark,  that  it  is  rather  to  the  want  of  sufficient  researches,  and  also  to  the 
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deficiency  of  adequate  identidcation  and  description,  than  to  the  non-existence 
of  such  forms,  that  the  poverty  of  our  list  is  due.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated, 
that  we  have  visited  one  of  the  chief  localities  only,  Kargala,  where  the  remains  of 
tishes  are  associated  with  those  of  thecodont  Saurians,  whilst  we  inspected  other 
specimens  from  near  Mensclinsk  and  from  the  district  of  Bielebei,  as  well  as  from 
various  places  (some  of  the  best  of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
School  of  Mines),  which  convinced  us,  that  many  species  have  already  been 
discovered  in  true  Permian  strata'.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  must  refer  to 
the  description  preparing  by  Professor  Agassiz  and  which  has  not  yet  reached  us, 
of  the  few  fragments  of  dshes  of  which  we  obtained  possession.  (See  Part  III.) 

Lastly,  we  repeat,  that  there  appears  in  Russia,  as  well  as  through  Western 
Europe,  in  the  deposits  of  which  we  now  treat,  a class  of  large  and  peculiar  ver- 
tebrata  as  yet  unknown  in  older  rocks  ; and  this  striking  coincidence  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  a great  continent  is  one  of  the  best  proofs,  that 
the  laws,  which  in  ancient  epochs,  presided  over  the  first  appearance  of  new  classes 
of  animals,  exercised  a simultaneous  influence  over  vast  territories,  if  not  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

This  synchronous  development  of  the  chief  phaenomena  of  organic  nature  ap- 
pears to  us  to  aflbrd  additional  demonstration  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  de|>osits 
which  occupy  so  large  a portion  of  the  surface  of  Russia,  and  which  we  have 
termed  Permian,  with  those  strata  never  previously  grouped  together  upon  geolo- 
gical and  zoological  evidences ; viz.  the  Rothe-todte-liegende,  Kupfer  Schiefer, 
Zechstein,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein, 
or  Grfes  bigarrd  (Grds  Vosgien)  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.  The  number  of  Russian 
species  identical  with  those  of  Western  Europe  is,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  what  we 
might  expect  to  meet  with  in  this  remote  portion  of  Europe,  where  these  deposits, 
not  separated  from  each  other  by  chains  of  older  rocks,  or  interfered  with  by  any 
ridges  of  intrusive  character,  constitute  the  most  enormous  basin  ever  yet  described 
by  geologists,  the  uniformity  of  which  may  be  well  explained,  by  its  having  been 
accumulated  in  a sea  of  such  very  large  dimensions. 

General  remarks  on  the  Permian  Flora. — In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  more 

' Fosml  fishes  of  more  than  one  species  were  also  procured  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  associates 
Rose  and  Ehrenberg^.  from  the  copper  sandfl  of  Verchni-Moulinsk  near  Perm,  and  they  are  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  where  wc  inspected  tliem.  They  are  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Rose  in  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  Uarun  Humboldt,  voh  i.  p.  117,  and  will  be  described  by  Dr.  Girard  of  Berlin. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  us  to  be  not  very  distant  from  Palitonucus  catopterus,  Ag. 
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than  once  alluded  to  the  plants  of  the  Permian  system  found  in  Russia,  and  fortu- 
nately before  this  chapter  is  closed,  we  are  enabled  to  give  their  general  character 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

These  plants  were  first  Bubmitted  tn  the  examination  of  our  friend  Mr.  Morris,  under  whose  direction  four  plates 
of  them  were  prepared,  but  like  ourselrcs  he  felt  desirous  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  M.  Drougniart.  That  great 
authority  in  fossil  botany,  whose  detailed  description  will  be  given  in  Part  III.,  recognises  the  following  genera  and 
species,  from  the  form  of  their  leaves,  vi*.  Nrttropieru  talic^oUa  ( Fischer),  N.  tnui/olia  (Ad..  Brong.),  Odoniopteris 
Slra^oHovii  {nob.)\j1diantitn  Stroponovii  (risch.),  O.  Prrmimng  (Brong.),  0.  /ucAert  (Brong.),  Peropitru  Gap- 
per/M  (nob.),  P.  fyoHgtnheimii  (Brong.),  N^uropterU  (Fisch.),  Spkenoptfrvt  hbaia  (nob.),  S.  fro$a  (nob.),  S.  intrrta 
(Brong.),  Ifym^itphgdUn  (Fisch.)*  Niiggeralhia  cvnetfolut  (Brong.),  Sphenoptfrit  (Kutorga),  N.  expansa  (Brong.). 
Without  having  reference  to  the  original  specimens  of  some  of  the  ferns,  M.  Brogniart  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  adopt  a decided  opinion  respecting  such  forms  aa  those  which  have  been  termed  by  Fischer  Adiantit^ 
Gvpprrtii,  A.  ffrorttit,  and  A.  BraitpaiortU ; whilst  he  has  no  doubt,  that  the  Spk*nopferi$  cune^folia  of  Kutorga  is 
certainly  a portion  of  a Noeggerathia,  of  which  genus  there  may,  be  says,  be  more  than  one  species. 

Judging  from  the  stems  which  he  has  examined,  M.  Brongniart  odds  to  the  list  Lfpidodendron  (spedcs  doubtful), 
L.  flongatum  (Ad.  Brong.),  Calamiles  (n.ap.  ?),  closely  allied  to  several  species  of  the  coal  fields,  and  particularly 
to  C.  Surkotcii } 

In  conclusion,  Brongniart  observes,  “ If,  after  having  thus  passed  in  review*, 
all  the  specimens  of  this  system  (Terrain),  which  I have  examined  myself,  and 
those  which  are  adequately  figured,  we  compare  this  group  of  plants,  as  yet  of 
small  numbers,  with  the  floras  of  the  periods  nearest  to  your  Permian  rocks,  I 
remark, — 1st.  That  two  species  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  plants  of  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits  (Terrain  houiller),  viz.  .Neuroptcris  tenuifolia  &i\A Lepidodmdron 
elongatum  ; whilst  a large  Calamite  approaches  to  C.  Suckouni?.  2nd.  The  other 
species,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  have  not  been  observed  up  to  this  day  in  any 
other  formation,  neither  in  the  coal-fields  nor  in  the  Trias.  These  are,  Neuropterii 
lalicifolia,  Odontoplerin  Slrogonovii,  0.  Permiensis,  0.  Pischeri,  Pecopteris  Gop- 
ptrlii,  P.  Wangntheirnii,  Sphenopteris  lobata,  S.  erosa,  8.  incerta,  Noeggerathia 
aineifolia,  N.  expan^a.  3rd.  All  these  genera  are  common  to  the  Permian  and 
the  Carboniferous  systems,  whilst  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Lepidodeiidron, 
Noeggerathia,  and  Odontopteris  have  been  found  in  the  latter  only,  the  true  Neu- 
ropteris  having  been  rarely  detected  in  any  other  deposit.  4th.  No  one  of 
these  Permian  fossils  can  be  compared  with  the  plants  of  the  Trias.  The  absence 
of  the  characteristic  Conifera  of  tlie  lowermost  division  of  these  rocks  (the  Vollzioe), 
and  those  even  (such  as  the  Walchi®)  w'hich  are  found  in  the  upper  stages  of  the 
coal-field  and  in  the  schists  of  Lod^ve,  indicate  a very  marked  diflference  between 
the  Flora  of  the  Permian  system  and  that  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Trias. 
5th.  Botanically,  the  plants  of  the  Permian  system  seem  to  be  a continuation  of 

* The  new  Bpecies  marked  nobis  are  named  by  Mr.  Morria. 

* These  details  are  given  in  Part  III. 
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vegetable  life  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Carboniferous 
sera.  6th.  The  fossil  plants  (few  in  number  no  doubt)  which  are  contained  in  the 
Kupfer  Schiefer  and  Zechstein  of  Germany*,  being  for  the  most  part  marine,  are 
necessarily  very  different  from  land  plants  of  the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia.” 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  botanist  are  therefore  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  palieontologist.  They  clearly  prove  that  the  Permian 
system  is  the  uppermost  stage  of  that  long  PalcEozoic  series,  which  commencing 
with  the  lowest  Silurian  rocks,  presents  a connected  succession  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life,  the  last  traces  of  which  passed  away  with  the  termination  of  the  strata 
' under  review.  Until  Russia  was  explored,  this  upper  member  of  these  ancient 
rocks  had  scarcely  afforded  a trace  of  terrestrial  plants.  Neither  in  the  British 
Isles  nor  in  Germany  had  there  been  found  more  than  one  or  two  species  of  land 
plants  in  deposits  of  this  age,  no  one  of  which  has  yet  been  fully  identified  or  de- 
scribed. Now  in  reference  to  our  Russian  species,  such  of  them  as  had  been 
previously  alluded  to  by  other  writers,  were  placed  by  some  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  by  others  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone*.  Our  sections,  however,  have  shown 
that  neither  of  these  views  is  correct ; and  as  the  Russian  plants  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  occur  for  the  most  part  in  strata  distinctly  overlying  beds  contain- 
ing the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein,  it  is  clear  that  certain  red  sandstones,  marls  and 
conglomerates,  above  that  rock  belong  to  our  Permian  group,  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Trias,  and  are  truly  Palteozoic. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  adduced  ample  botanical  as  well  as  zoo- 
logical and  stratigraphical  evidence  to  vindicate  the  application  of  the  collective 
word  Permian,  to  a succession  of  strata  which  had  not  been  previously  united 
through  their  geological  relations  and  organic  contents. 

These  proofs  will,  we  trust,  be  considered  as  still  more  strongly  borne  out  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have  appealed  ; for  the  Permian  de- 
posits of  Russia  repose  upon  Carboniferous  strata  throughout  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a basin  which  has  a circumference  of  not  less  than  4000  English  miles. 

' The  fipeciefl  of  plants,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Kupfer  Schiefer  or  the 
sandy  beds  associated  with  the  Zechstein  in  Gcnnany,  are  chiefly  marine  fucoids,  and  have  been  termed 
Caulerpitea.  According  to  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  only  terrestrial  plants  of  these  Uerman  strata  are 
the  Tniopteris  Eckardi  (Oermar),  and  a NeuropterU  mentioned  by  Naumann,  which  not  being  deter- 
mined is  doubtful. 

B See  a very  recent  memoir  by  M.  Vasikoff,  Bull,  de  Moscou,  1843,  part  ii.  p.  237,  in  which  he  refera 
an  intereating  portion  of  the  Permian  rocka  described  by  ua  upon  the  Kama,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  Sok,  either  to  the  New  Red  SandefoMe  or  the  Carboni/erotu  Limeitoite. 
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TABULAR  LIST  OF  THE  ANIMAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  PERMIAN  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

NoU. — The  abbreviations  Sil.,  Dev.,  Carb.,  and  Perm.,  and  the  letters  S.,  D.,  C.,  P.  after  the  localities,  refer  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous  and  iVnnian  systems.  The  letters  K.  and  E.  respectively  indicate  that  the  species  has  been  found  in  Russia,  or 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Russian  localities  arc  printed  in  Italics.  The  letters  MS.  King;,  refer  to  a monograph  of  the  Magne> 
Stan  Limestone  fossils  of  England,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  King,  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Newcastle>upon-Tyne. 


1 

Gbnbba  and  Spbcibs. 

Avritoas  a.nd  Rbpbrbncbs. 

Pal.aozoicSystbms. 

Local  ld««. 

OtwsnsUoBS. 

■1 

flU.  1 D«f*.  1 Cub.  Trrm. 

POLYPARIA. 

Sqrphia Goldf. 

1 — undescribed King,  MS * 

Petnia?.. Miinst. 

1 — undescribed King,  MS 

Cyathophyllum ..  ....... ..iGoldf. 

I profundum  iGermar,  (ieinitz,  N.  Jahrb.  1842,  p.S79- 

I tab.  10.  f.  14  o. 

Antbophyllum  ? , Goldf. 

1 ~ incrustans l.oas.  po»ieh,  pt.  iii 

Tobuliclidia  !Lons. 

1 — Bf^igera  ILoos.  posted,  pt.  iii 


S  — eraasa Lons,  posted,  pt.  iii 

Aoloporm Goldf. 

1 — aodescribed ............  King,  MS 

Fcoeatella Miller.  | 

1 — ancepe Lons,  posted,  pt.  iii.  Ccratojph.  id.  Schl.| 

Miin.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  2.  f.7:  Gorgonia,  id., 
Qddf.  tab.  3d.  f.  1 ; Scbl.  Syst.  Verg.< 

Pet.  Samml.  p.l9 ; Quenstedt.  Wiegm.f 
Archiv.  1835;  p.  92;  Geinitz,  N.  Jahrb. 
1841,  p.64I;  and  Gtrav.  Sachsen,  p.98. 

S — antiqua Gorgonia.  id.;  Goldf.  p 98;  Geinitz,  Ga;a  E. 

T.  Sachs,  p.  98 ; Kuturga  Verb.  M.  (i. 
Petersb.  1842.  pl.C.  f.  G. 

3 — ?dabia Gorgonia,  id.  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  3.  E. 

f.4;  pi.  3.  f.  I.  (Encrinites  ramosus.l 
pi.  4.  f.  18.)  Gorgonia  id.  Goldf.  pi.  7.' 
f.  1 ; Quenstedt.  Wiegni.  Archiv,  1835.| 
p.  91  t Geinitz,  G«ea  v.  Sachs.  1843.1 
p.98.  ^ 


. Humbleton  near  Sunderland 
(K.)*. 

. Ibid  CK.). 

Ilmcnau,  Mansfeld  (G.)  Introduced  on 

the  authority  of 
Geinitz. 

(.Vt'I-^oya,  Kirilqf  (De  V,). 

r#t-f’i»5ifl,  Orfnbury,  /Ichfyulora, 
it9f)wlki  (De  V.) ; Grth^i  (Dc 
V.),  Humbleton.  1 

Cst-/'oyo  (Dc  V'.). 

, Humbleton  (K.). 

Gliicksbrunn  (Sc.Gf.);  Konitz  (G. 

K.) ; Pbsneck,  Kamsdorf,  Cor- 
busen,  Schwaara,  and  Dinz 
nearGera(0.)j  Humbleton(K.) 


E.  i R.  ? E.  Dudley.  S.;  Eifel,  and  Devonshire?  " 
I I I).(C;r.P.);tV«/.C. 

I I hiamak,  C.  (De  V.)  ; Konitz.i 

' I 1 Kamsdorf,  &c.  P.  (G.).  ( 

E E.  t jGliicksbruim  (Sc.  Gf.) ; Konitz, 

I I I'dsneck.  Corbusen  (G.). 


Introduced  as 
Zechstein  spe- 
cies on  the 
“authority  of 
Schlotheim. 


rted,  pt.  iii.;  Retepora  id.  PluIIips. . 
Geol.  Trans.  2nd  senes,  iii.  p.  130.  ii). 


Geol.  Trans.  2nd  senes,  iii.  p.  130.  p). 

12.  f.  8;  Gorgonia  infundibulifurmis 
Goldf.  10.  f.  1 a {txclufis  aftis). 

5 — infoadibuliformis posted,  pt.  iU.;  Gorgonia  id.  Goldf.  pi.  30 

f.  2 a (rzc/nsts  at«is). 

6 — posted,  pt.iii.  Homcra?  id.  King.  MS.  ..... 

7 — retifbrmis posted,  pt.iii.  Escharites  id.  Schloth 

Miin.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  1.  f.  1,  2;  Esebara 
id.  Schloth.  Syst.  V’erz.  Pet.  Samml. 
p.  19;  Gorgonia  mfundibuliformis 
(foldf.  pi.  38.  f.  2,  6.  c;  Qurni-todt. 
Wiegtn.  Archiv,  1835,  p.89;  Geinit/,! 
Gsca  V.  Sachsen,  p.  98.  i 

I — virgnlacea posted,  pt.  iii.  Retepora  id.  Phillips,  Geol.' 

Trans.  2nd  series,  iii.  p.  120.  pi.  13.' 
f.6,  7. 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Cai?(oiOKA. 

Epomitca Mill. 

1 — ramoaus  Schl.  Reitr.  pt.  ii.  pi.  2.  f.  8 ; pi.  3.  f.  9- 

15;  Geinitz,  Gra  v.  Sachsen,  p.98; 
Cyath.  plaous.  Miller,  p.86. 


E.  Humblcton(S.K.);  Konitz  (K.G.); 
Gliicksbrunn  (Gf.G.);  Pbsneck 
(G.). 

R.  (.rai?  (Gf.), /IcAryw/ova.TrAflyes. 

trora  on  the  Dirina  (DeV.). 

E.  Humbleton  (K.)* 

R.  E.  Gliicksbnjnn  (^.Gf.G.);  Konitz. 
Pbsneck  (G.)  ; Ittchalki ; Grt- 
6eni  (DeV.). 


E.  Humbleton  (S.  K.). 


E.  Dristol,  Ireland,  C. ; GIQcks- 
I brunn,  Kamsdorf,  Posncck, 
Mansfeld.  Humbleton,  F. 


species  of  an 
undoAcribod  Ci« 
ilnris  has  liecn 
ifoundatHumblc* 
[ton  bv  Mr.  Kin"' ' 


• In  the  class  Polyparia  the  authoritv  for  the  locality  b given,  a-s  s)ierimcnB  from  each  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Lonsdale. 
De  V.  signifies  De  Vemeuil,  G.  Geinitz,  Gf.  Goldfuss,  K.  IGog,  M.  Murebisou,  S.  Sedgwick,  Sc.  Schlotheim. 
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J 

I CONCH 

j Braciii 
iTei^brairuta  . 


Ij — elongaU 


. Brttg. 

. Schl.  (non Sow.)  Pet.  pl.30.  f.3;  Nachtr. 
30,  f.3;  id.  Mun.  Akad.  vol.  vi.  pi  7. 
f.  7 5 V.  Huch,  Ub.  Ter.  p.  106 ; Gei- 
&iU,Girav.SachB.  p.97 ; KbmerVerst. 
des  Harz.  pi.  5.  f.  18, 19,  30 ; T.  Cjua- 
leoit  Fuch.;  Bull  de  Moecou,  1842, 
p.466;  id.  Kutorga,  1643,  Verb.  M.G. 
SlPeUnb.  p.26.  pl6.  f.3;  T.  haatuta:' 
Phill.  (non  Sow.)  Pal.  Foss.  pi.  35.1 
f.  168  i Tab.  oost.  IX.  f.  9 a,  6,  e*  d.  I 
. T.  plica.  Kutorga,  1643,  Verb.  M.G.'.. 
St.  Fetersb.  p.  36.  pi.  5.  f.  1 1.  I 


E.  E.  R.E.  Grand,  Harz;  Newton  Rusbel  ? T.  lata, oompl^ 
1).;  Yorksh.  C. : S'hmcrbacb.naU,  izoemeda 
Ghicksbrunn,  Corbosen.  Pos- Schl.,  Mub..\L 
nock,  llumbletoii,//»rWi-i,  ,Vi-  rol.ei.(rf.7.f.lt- 
San/anfftdirr/$,  2 vcr«t&l4.  (actx>rdugt 
from  the  Tchflpan.  Ko.^M.GciBiti.) 

ma»gu\or<t,  mouth  <4  the  SaA:.) 
were  near  Ortnhomrg,  ftrkf^  rjV'arietj- withi 
gtdova  ; river  Suchona,  P.  Idorsd 

'cording  to)l.di 


R.  R.E.  S/frh7e«irlr,  C. ; Hum- • [Bueb,  wojrtisa 

bletoQ.  Corbusco,  P.  the  T. 

baa  the  do^ 

L valve  si&iatcd. 

E.  Glucksbrunn,  ScUmerbacb,  Hum- Cloeel)*  ^Ikdte 

bicton.  the  pn^edior 

. H.F.  R.  Eifrl  Boutoanais,  LuAre  //men,  D.;  varietr. 

I 1 iViAe/irr,  P. 

E.  R.  ['Foumay.C,;  Kirilof,  Jrzamtu,  P. 


4 — coDceotrica  , 


5 — Roiftsyi.. 


. SehlMuD.Ak.vi.  pi. 7.  f.  10,  II  j M/ra. 

Soc.  G^l.  Fr.  vol.  iti.  pi.  19<  12  hh, 

. V.Bucb.  Ub.Tereb.  and  Mem.  Soc.  Giwl.'. 
Kr.voi.iii.p.316.Tab.no»t.Vin.f.  IhJ 


. Bull.  Soc.GtoI.  Fr.  vol  xi.  pl.3.  f.  1 b,c,d.‘. 
Sp.  id.  PKvdll<f,  M^m.  «c.  G^l.  Fr.= 


volii.  pi  2.  f.  18-20;  I>e  Kon.  Fosa.! 


C — pectinifera 


I Bcig.  nl  so.  f.  1.  pl.Sl.r.  1.  I 

. Atrypa,  mw.  Min. Coach,  vol rii.  pi.niO; 


n — Geinitziana., 


j Tab.  Dost.  Vin.  f.  16  a,  A. 

. nob.  Tab.  nost.  X.  f.  5 a,  b.  .. 


....i  R.E.‘ iCiril**/,  Ttoplora,  Bielebei,  Hum 


{This  species  ii 
neariv  allied  to 
7'.  Thtrsaxsi. 

Schmerbach,  Rbpsen  'These  three  ' 


j — paradoxa? 


— pygmica?. 


'’cben'a  transa- 
ction of  De  la 
Beebe’s  GeoL 
iMoc;^,  bolriA 
ucscribed. 


8 — lacunosa?.. 


.iV'on  Buch,  Ter.  p.  49:  Zielcn,  pi  41 

f.  5 ; Geinitz,  Gwm  von  Sachsen,  p.  96.1 


E.  / llmcnau  (Geinitz),  Humbieton 
(V.  Buch). 


f I We  beiiew  till 
i ski* 


9 — auperatca 


!0; — Schlotbcimii.. 


Spirifrr  

I — undulatus.. 


2 maltipUcatus 

3 — hyatericoB  } 


S I — curviroBtrU  . 


. nob.  Tab.  no«t.  VIII.  f.  5 a,  h,  c,  d,  e 

. Tab.  ncMtt.  VIII.  f.  4 ir.  A,  r,  d,  e;  T.  In.  ..... 
cunoaa,  Schl  Mun.  Ak.  vol.  vi.  pi  h. 
f.  15-30;  T.  Schiotbeimii,  Von  Bueb. 
Mem. Soc.  G^l  Fr.  vol.  iii.  pi  14.  (.  7; 
Geinitz,  Jahrb.  Min.  1841,  p.  640  ; id. 

Gwa  V.  Sacheco,  p.  9<l  I 

. Sow.  I 

. Sow.  Min.  Conch.  563.  f.  I ; Ter.  alatus.: 

Schl  Min.  Tascb.VII.  pi  3.  f.  1, 3.  <>;l 
Petref.  p.  250 ; Quenst.  Wiepn.  Arch.  ^ 
1835,  p.79i  V.  Buch.  Ub.  Ddth.  p.37 
Geio.  Gxa  v.  Sachsen,  p.  97.  I 

. Sow.  Geol  Tr.  2nd*er.  1.  iii,  p.  119 ' 

. Schl  Pet.  p.  249-  pi  29.  f.  1 ; De  Kon.l  E. 
Fobs.  Bclg.  p. 236.  pi  IS.  f.3;  iKI-j 
thrria  raicropterna.  Goldf. 

.Schl  Mun.  Ak.  1817,  t.vl  pi.  I.  f.3;' 

S.  octoplicatus,  Sow.  Min.  Ouia-h.rM>‘j.; 
f.3,  3;  V.  Buch,  Ulwr  Dellh.  p,  39.' 
and  M^m.  Soc.  G^l.  Fr.  pi.  8.  f.  9 ;j 
I Gdn.Garav.  Sachven,  p.97  ; IX^Knn. 

* Fosa.  de  Belg.  p.  340.  pi.  15.  f.  5. 

.[nob.  Tab.  noat.  VI.  f.  14  a,  b 


R.  A’in7q^. 


this 

baa  ontr 
bccnfou&dia^ 
Zeehsteia. 


E.  5/f*747a«aA,  .Saraita,  C.;  Hum*'.Mr.  Kiof  pm- 
bicton,  Schinerba^.  Ilraenau.'itosea  for  uti 


bicton.  Schinerbach.  Hnienaa,'})osea  for  uti 
Corbuacn,  Kbnitz.  Gera,  P.  >and  the  pme- 
'diof  shell  a 
genus  under  t^; 
iname  of  C'wse. 


. R.l  E.  Middcridgc,  Humbieton.  Gcia.! 
Ropsen.  Konitz,  Schmerbach, 
BMfMl  (Finch.  Bull.  Moac.j 
1843,  p.  466.)  I 


E.  Humbieton ' 

R.?  Kay-:rr.teinel,8.;  EifelD.iTour*; 
I nay,  C. ; A7n7^?  P. 


E.  R.  E.  Derbyshire,  V7ad,  C. ; Gliicks- 

bninn,  Kdnitz,  llmcnau,  Hom^ 
bleton,  Ar^amot,  Jftchaiki,  P. 
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PALBtOZOlcSvBTBM*. 


ail.  D««.  CmI).  Perm. 


A 'Spirifer  Blasii  joob.  Tab.  noat.  VI.  f,  9 o,  6,  e,  d j ' R.  \Kirilof. 

7 I — rugulatus*  iKulurga.  1S43,  Verb.  M.  G.  St.  Peterab. ^ R-  \San/amgvlota,  distr.  of 

I p.  22.  pi.  5.  f.  S.  I I 

A — ind.  spec |Tab.  no«t.  VI.  f.  13.  j R.  Santangulwa, 


Orthia  

I — pelargonala iTer.  id.  Sch).  Miin.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  8.  f.  31-  .... 

I 24  $ O.  Laspii.  V.  Buch,  M^m.  Soc. 
GAil.  Fr.  iv.  p.  210. 

3 — Wangenheimi 'nob.  Tab.  oost.  X.I.  f.  S a,  b 

S — cxcavata  Geinitz,  N.  Jahrb. fur  Mio.  1842»p.576 

j pi.  10.  f.  12,  13  ; G«tu.  Gira  t.  Sach< 
i 8«n,  p.  97. 

Chooetca  Fischer. 

1 — sarcioulata  Ter.  id.  Schl.  1820,  Petref.  p.  2.56.  pi.  29- R.l 

I f.  3;0.  strifttelU,  I>alm.;)d.  Hta.  I.eth. 

I Suec.  20.  f.  7 : Lept.  lata.  V.  Buch. 

' DeH.  Akad.  1828.  pi.  3.  f.  1 et  3 ; Or- 
I this  Hardretuis.  Phill.  I*al.  Fos.  GO. 
i f.  104. 

Pruductos  ..................  Sow. 

1 — borridus  Sow.  Min.  Cooeb.  pi.  319*  f-  1 i P>  cal>:.... 

vus,  pi.  569.  f.  3-6  ; Grj'phites  aculea-| 
tus,  Scbl.  Mio.  Ta&chb.  vii.  pi. 4.  f.  l.j 
8.3{  Pr.  id.  Quenstedt,  Wiegm.  Arcb.l 
1833,  pi.  1.  f.  2;  Bronn.  Leth.  pi.  3- 
f.  1,  2;  Gein.Jabrb.  1841,  p.640;  id. 
Gwa  V.  Sachs!'n,  p.  97 i P.  Hoppii,Kon. 

I Icon.  Fo».  Sect.  pi.  9.  f.  108. 

3 — boircscens  ...  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XVI 11.  f.  1 e,  6,  e,  d;  P 

I calva,  Kutorga  (non  Sow.),  Verb.  M. 

I G.  St,  Petersb.  p.  17.  pi.  6.  f.  1. 

3 — CaAcrioi  nob. Tab.  nost.  XVIII.  f.  7-  ct  X\'l.  f.  s!..,, 

0, 6,  e;  De  Kon.  Kos.  Belg.  p.  179-  pl  { 

9.  f.  3;  Fbcb.  Bull.  Moacou,  1842. 
p.  466  ; P.  spinosos,  Kutorga  loe.  nf. 
p.  18.  pi.  $.  f.  2.  (non  Sow.) 

4 — LepUyi |Qob.  Tab.  nost.  XVI.  f.  4 a.  6 

5 Monisiarius  'Stropbalosia  Morrlsiana,  King  (MS.)....'.... 


E.  Rdpaen  (V.  Bucb),  Kdoiti  (De- Aff.  0.<Tfai>/n‘« 
eben),  Schmerbach  ((^uenstedt) . 

R.  Or^bmi, 

E.  Altenburg  near  Pdaneck This  shell,  w 

wc  have  not  aeen, 
is  said  to  have  a 
concave  ventral 
valve.  It  may  I 

R.  Ludlow,  Ems,  DaunPriim,  Gotb.^  L^teena} 
land,  I'okroi,  S. ; Berry,  Pome- 
roy, Eifel  D. ; Hardrow,  York- 
shire .Tournay;  l’U^ra,Dieina, 

DuHftz,  C. : neighbourhood  of 
Hackmuth,  P. 


E.  GlCickabrunn.EUenacb.Kamsdorf,: 
llinenuu,  Rdpsen,  Schmerbach, 
Ilumbleton,  Durham. 


E.  C»t-Vagn,  Kirilof,  Kra$nohor$k, 
Nik^uTt  sever^  localities  in  the 
district  of  BieMm. 

R.  Vi^e,  C. ; ArxamoM,  Ihchalki, 
A'lriajpor/ora.  V$ilon  and  Svi- 
ask  near  Kaaan,  Ktinisuki, 
Kidtuk,  Nikffur,  Hek^hvc, 
Metqffanak,  Gri^tni,  P. 

R.  Bif-lagortkaia  near  BacAmaM.  f 

E.  Huinbleton  j 


The  name  of  P. 
art(fearfi«,given  it 
1813  to  this  shel 
by  Schlotheim. 
was  previously 
used  in  IR09  by 
Martin  for  ano- 
ther species. 


- spiniferust 


..Stropbalosia  spinifera.  King  (MS.)  ......I ' Humblcton  . 


• mytiloides 


•jSow.  Min.  Conch,  pi.  I9.  f.  1,  2 j Port- 

lock, Rep.  Londond.p.  444.  pi.  33.  f.7. 


Drbicnla  

~?spelaiicBriB.. 


..'Schl.  Dc  la  Beche’s  Manual,  German  edi- . 
I tiun.  p.  459. 


R.  IMagortkoianw  Backmuih.  f Pr«f«cfa#,  with 

E.  Huinblirtoil  1 . .mall  area  m in 

1 P.  Aorreseenr  and 
I tafracafea/K#. 

E.  Hnmblrton With  an  area  likt 

that  of  the  pre* 
reding. 

E.  R.i  E.  Woisingham,  Co.of  Durham,  Ty>  xhe  Russian 
rent,  C. ! Thickicy,  Clneliiu  jpcciinrn  ali- 
gn the  Tihtrrmtkam,  P.  proachctoi.pii. 

ralMa.  Hiill. 

E.  Gluck.brunn  \ «,y  doubtful 

body. 


CowciiirmBA  dimtabia.1 

SoIrfDTB I Lam. 

1 — biarmica  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XIX.  f.  4 o,  i 


AUorisnia King  (MS.). 

1 — elegans King  (MS.) 

lOsteodeama  ^Deshiu’cs. 

1 1— — Kutorgana  ............pob.  Tab.  nixit.  XIX.  f.  9>. 


..|  R.  Kniaxptttlom  near  Barnukorai 
I Gorodok  on  the  TrAasrotrajra  ; 

j Karla,  district  of  Bi>/ei«. 

..  U.?  E.  ..Yrramos ; Huinbleton. 

..  R.  Arsamat.  S^gink,  K^kr/ur. 


* Besides  these  seven  species,  several  other  Spiri/rri  are  quoted  in  the  Zccbstcin.  but  without  any  details,  such  as  the  <S.  lataafat.  Sow.  (Sedg* 
wick.  Gcol.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  p.  119),  the  S.  mull  eoftatas.  Dcchen  (Geinitz,  Oxa  von  Sachsen).  It  is  also  very  doubtful  if  the  S.  trigomlu  has 
been  really  found  in  the  Zechstein,  though  it  is  roeDtioneil  in  the  German  translation  of  De  la  Beebe's  .Manual. 

t The  P.  rtigatut  (Scbl.),  antigMatu*  {Sow.),  rpim»nt$  (Sow.),  an<l  hngispiMV$  (id.),  are  (quoted  in  the  German  edition  of  De  la  Beche's  Manual 
as  found  in  the  ZechsteiD,  but  new  and  more  accurate  researches  have  proved  the  non-ezisteiice  of  these  species  in  this  deposit. 

2 G 2 
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Pal^qzoicStstkms. 


X;  Genbea  and  Species. 


Authors  and  References. 


&1.  Dtv.  C«rb.  Perm. 


Uluo  Brug. 

1^ — amboDRtus  Fischer,  1840»  Bull.  d«  U Soc.  des  Nat. 

de  Moftcou.p.489i  Tab.  oost.  XIX. f.  10. 

2 — indct.  spec ..’Kutorga,  ld42.  Verb.  M.  G.  St.  1‘ctcrsb, 

p.27.  pi.  C.  r.  4 : Unio  acuU,  Sow. 
Fisch.  foe.  cit. 

Azmus  Sow.  por^uN.  Schizodus,  King  (MS.)  ... 

I — obecuruft  Sow.Min.Con.  pl.314 

2^—.  parallelus. Kiug  (MS.)  


R.  Karla,  district  Bielebei. 


3 — . truncatuA King  (MS.) 

4 — Schlothciroi Cucullaa  id.  GetmU,  N.  Jabrb.  liMt... 

L p.  63S.  pi.  11.  f.  0 ; Tellinites  dubius,' 

^hl.  Mud.  Ak.  vi.  pl.  6.  f.  4,  5j  Gca* 

' von  Sachsen,  p.  9^.  I 

5 — Roasicus  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XIX.  f.  7 o,  &• 


f Believing  that 
[the  Axiniu  of  thi 
‘Magnesian  time* 
stone  differs  es- 
sentiallyiroin  tb( 
AximuM  amgrniatm 
of  the  London 

I clay,  Mr.  King 
proposes  the 
new  generic  name 
1.  of  SVAizodas. 


Garfurth  near  l.eeds.  proposes  the 

Coast  between  Shields  andSun-  1 new  generic  name 
derland.  i.  of  JSchuodtii, 

Humbleton. 

Eisenach,  Gliicksbrunn,  Gera  ....  Specimena given 
by  M.  Geioitz 
have  convinced 
us  that  hU 

lUchalki,  KUutziski  on  the  Volga^aZ/rM  Sektot- 


30  versts  below  A'araa,  Cfcre/iaeUetmt  had  such  a 


6 <*- rotundatUB  [Drown,  Manch.  Trans,  vot.  i.  pl.  6.  f.  39. ......I - £. 

I I.  . . I 

7 . parvus  .........  id.  ibid.  p.  65.  pl.  6.  f.  30....... E. 

8 uodatus  'id.  ibid.  pl.  6.  f.  31..... £. 

9 — puaillus  id.  ibid.  pl.  0.  f.  32 ' | | R.)£. 

10 — minimus  '(Lucioa  minima)  id.  ibid.  pl.6.  f.  33 U.... £. 

Nucula. [Lam.  I 

1 — Kazanensis  nob.  Tab.  nosl.  XIX.  f.  14 ' R. 

3 — Vinti King  (MS.)  Astartc,  Scd^.  Trans.  Geol * £. 

Sm.  3od  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  119*  I j 

Area  Linn.  I { 

1 ~ tumida Sow.  M.C.  pl.474.  f.  3 ' £. 

2 — antiqaa (.Miinst.)  Doldf.  pl.  133.  f.8;  Mj't.  stri- ^ ! £. 

I aius,  Scbl.  MUu.  Ak.  vol.  vi.  pi.  6.  f.3.  j i 


on  the  Tchrremaham. 
Newtown  near  .Manchester. 

ibid.,  allied  to  E.  Schlotbeiml? 
ibid. 

ibid.  CUveiint. 
jibid. 

.Sviask. 

^Whitley,  Durham. 


Durham,  Humbleton. 
Glurksbriinu. 


dental  apparatosl 
as  is  seen  in  the  I 
Axinus  Koanent,] 
nob.  I 


Identical  W'ith  the 
(Jueultaa  tuicaia, 
Geol.Tr.3od  ter. 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 19. 


3 — Kingiana  'nob.  pl.XIX.  f.  11 ■ * K.  Jltkfjfulotfa. 

Mytilus 'Linn.  I I 

1 — aoiminatus jMod.id.Sow.Geol.Tf.Snd  scr.iU.p.n9; £• 

Myt.  Hausmanni.  Goldf.  pl.  136.  f.  4.  I i 

2 — septifems . King  (MS.) ' E. 

Modiola [Lam.  I ( 

1 — Pallasi nob.  Tab.  nosl.  XIX.  f.  16,  a — k j R. 


2 — costata ' C.\rca  costata)  Brown,  Manch.  Tr.  vol.i. 


pl.  vi.  f.  34 .35 ; Pleurophorus  costatu!^, 

I I King  (MS.). 

3 1 — modioUformis  'Pieoropborus  modioliformts.  King  (MS.) 

, Pinna Lino. 

1 1 — prisca  Laspe.  Miinst.  1639,  Beitr.  heft  1.  p.45. 

: pl.4.  f.4  } Gein.Giea  von  Sachsen,  p.96. 

Monomtaria. 

lAvicula Lam. 

1 — speluncmria  Qaenst.  Wiegm.  Arch.  1835.  pl.  I.  f.  1 ; 

I Gein.N.Jidirb.l841,  p.639 : Gryphites 
I id.  Schl. ; A.  grypbsruides.  Sow.  Geol. 
; Tr.  2nd  series,  p.l  IQ;  Omal.  d'H.Prec. 
I ! Elero.  deG.  1843. 

2 — keratophaga Quenst.  Wieg.  Arch.  1635,  p.  86  ; My> 

I til.  keratoph.  Schl.  MUn.  Ak.  vi.  pl.  5. 
' f.2;  (Joldf.  pl.  lie.  f.6;  Gdo.  N. 
' Jahrb.  1841,  p.  639  i off.  to  A.  lunu- 
lata,  Dc  Kon.  Gsa  von  Sachs,  p.  96. 

3 — antiqua  .Miinst  Goldf.  1 16.  f.  7 ; non  Avic.  kl. 

, Goldf.  160.  r 9. 


J I i E. 


Humbleton,  Durham,  lower  beds 
at  Gera,  Scbwarzfeld.  . 

Durham.  | 

ArzomoM,  Ittehalki.  Bamukora, 

A7iH/£trAt,  Srrt/i&zk, 
'J'cki»fopol,Hchegulora.Nilc*'/»ir, 

I 7'ekflpa»,  Trkagntrora 

! on  the  Dtriw.  I 

//seAui!Ai;Humbleton,Newtown  f [Mr.  King  pro> 

I near  Mancbe»ter,  Yorkshire,  j poses  the  new 

I Neustadt?  [genus  P/f^aro/iAo- 

Humbleton Ijnu  for  these  two 

fossils. 


;Glucksbrunn,  Merzenberge  nca 
I Gera,  Ncustadt. 


! » R.?  E. 


Rosdiit7,Ki>nitz.P(ieneck,Glijcks> 
bruon ; Anama*  I 


■ I R.E. 


R.  iR.E. 


Glucksbrunn,  Kdnitz,  Piisncck.'AccordingtoMr. 
I Kamsdorf,  Humbleton,  King,  these  two 

Aar^afo.  shells  have  two 

U'cll-dcfined  ad> 
[ductor  muscular 

.l/a/u  YaroAitreU,  C'nnn/,  impressions. 

C.;  Gliicksbrann,  Humbleton  ;| 

Tioplatra,  Ktiutzuki,  Fiiuga} 

Bamukvva. 
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GR.'riRA  AND  SpBCTBS. 

Authors  and  REPaaiNCBS. 

Pal^ozoicStstems., 

' 1 

{ LMRtttla. 

, 811.  j pgr.  I Caiti.  PcRB. 

1 

4 AvicuU  Kuaneosis  ......  nob..  po«/rd,  pt.  ui ^ 

— acrkt-a nob.,  pottea,  pt.  iii........ 

$ — inflaCa  Brown.  Manch.  Trass,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  pi.  

f.  25.  26.  j 

— > Binocyi  id.  ibid.  pi.  6.  f.  27 

6 — discors  id.  ibid.  pi.  6.  f.  28 

Gcrrillia Dcfr.  | 

— ftumida  King  (MS.) | 

2 — ind.  spec. iCreio.  N.  J^rb.  1841,  p.  659.  pi- 1 1.  f-  2 

Pecten  Lino.  ! 

1 1—  puaUhu Pienronectes  pusillus,  Schl.  Mun.  AkJ 

Ivi.  pi.  6.  f.  6. ; Lima  puailla,  Qaenat.l 
Wieg.  Arch.  1635,  p.  81. 

> I — U.UBBUMMU  oob..  ill L... 

I — indet.  species  Sow.  GcoL  Traoa.  2odseriei,  iii.  p.  12oJ 

Spoodvius  ..................<Lam. 

1 — (3o^dfu8sH.. Mlinst.  1839.  Britr.  heft  2.  p.  44.  pi.  4. 

f.  3;  Geio.  Chea  von  Sachsen,  p.96. 

Oatrea  Lion. 

1 — matercula nob.,  pot/ed,  pt.  iii 

I — IposiUa iKing  (MS.) ; 


Uillon  near  Kesan,  Serffink  ......'Allied  to  A.  9p^- 

Vttion  near  A'cizan,  Arzamat.  iKNcoria. 
Newtown  near  Manchester.  I 


Humbleton. 

AUenburg,  Sommeritz,  etc. 
Glucksbrunn,  Humbleton. 


Skidrovc. 

Humbleton. 

Ropsen  near  Gera  \ Corbusen. 


MOLLUSCA. 

Gasteropoda. 

Melaoia ‘l.am.  i 

— several  ind.  spec. ......iPhill.  (MS.)  GeoL  Tr.  2*^  s.  vol.  iii.  118.L 

Natica  l\danson.  I 


'lUrhatiei. 

Coast  between  Shields  and 
I derland. 


IWhen  we  dis« 

Sun-{<^vered  it,  this 
tOr/rea  was  the 
imost  ancient  ex* 
ample  known  of 


! f.  22,  23,  24. 

- ind.  apec .Mlied  to  the  preceding. . 


lEuomph^as  Sow. 

— (danorbites  .Miinst.  (C^lect.  of  Dr.  Schmidt  at  Jena) ; 

i Oeio.  Gaea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  94.  , 

Pleorotomaria  'Dcfr.  I 

carinata  ...'Phili.  G.  Yorks,  ii.  pi.  15.  f.  1.;  Helix 

I id.  Sow*.  Min.  Conch,  pi.  10.  I 

— * penea  . nob.,  posted,  pt.  iti.  


nodulosa  King  (MS.) L. 

Troebua Lion. 

^ — antrinus  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.  pK  7.f.  6.  (TrochiUtes) . I.. 

— - helicina Trochil.hclic.Schl.;  Ciuenst.Wiegm.ArchJ.. 

1835  ; Turbo  hel.  Gein.  Jahrb.  1841,  p.! 
639;  Troeb.  id.  Gein.  (jhca  V.  Sach.95. 
Turbo  Linn.  i 


3 — ind.  spec jOein.  Gaea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  95. 

Macrocheilus  I^ill. 


I — aymmetneua  King  (MS.) 

Loxonema  Phill. 


id.  Bb.  Geol.  Yorks.,  ii.  pi.  16.  f.  26. 

2 — } Urci Turritclla  Urci,  Flcrn.  Brit.  Anim.  p.  305. . 

Ure  Ruth.  pi.  14.  f.  7. 

Tnrritella  l-am. 

1 — biarmica  Kulorga,  Wrb.  M.  G.  St.  Petersb.  184‘i, . 

; p.  28.  pi.  6.  f.  3. 

Murebisonia D' Arch.  etl>eV.,  Bui. S.G.deFr.xIi.p.  154. 

1 — subaogulata nob.,^e/ed.  pt.  iii 

Rusoa  Kr^mville. 

1 LL  pusilla  Brow-n,  Manchester  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  63. . 

pi.  6.  f.  0,7. 8. 

9 Letghii  Brown,Man.Tr.vol.i.p.03.pl.0.f.9, 10,1 1. . 

3 — miDUtiasitna id.  ib.  pi.  6.  f.  12,  13,  14. ...  

4 |-_  Gibsoni id-  ib.  pi.  0.  f.  15,  10,  17.  

6 1—  obtusa id.  ib,  pi.  6.  f.  19,  20,  21 


E. 

Hawthora  hive,  Durham. 

E. 

Newtown,  Humbleton. 



R. 

Uachalki,  Jlchegulova. 

E. 

Kamsdorf. 

E. 

E. 

Settle,  Yorkshire  ; Castle UL,  Ire- 
land. C. ; Humbleton, P.{King). 



R. 

Arzama$,  Metr/tanalc 

on  the  Dhma. 

E. 

Humbleton. 

E. 

Gluckabrunn.  

E. 

ibid.,  Altenburg.  | 

E. 

Newtown,  Humbleton. 

E. 

Newtown. 

E. 

Saara.  Zehuia,  Sommeritz  near' 
Altenburg. 

E. 

Humblotun. 

E. 

E* 

Brushford,  D.;  Otterbum,  Valdai, 
C.;  Humbleton?  (KingMS.).  P. 

E. 

E.? 

Laoarks  C. ; Humbleton?  (King 
MS.),  P. 



R. 

District  of  Bitlebfi,  [Itchalln. 

R. 

Itachalii,  Arzamaa,  Kliutzhki, 
Tekutopol,  Sike/nr. 

E. 

.NcwtuwD  near  Manchester. 

E. 

Newtown  near  Manchester. 

E. 

ibid. 

E. 

iliid. 

K. 

ibid.  Siiksworth,  Cki.  of  Durham. 
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.1 

% Gembra  and  Spbcibs. 

Aotuobs  and  REPsaKNcaa. 

pALdBOZOlcSrSTEMS. 

LocaBtim. 

OteervaUocs. 

1 

811.  Dev.  Cazti.  Perm. 

Cephalopoda.  I I 

Nftutilua  Linn. 

1 Freinlebeni ............  Gein.  N.  Jahrb.  1841.  p.  637.  pi.  1 1.  f.  1 ; ......I... 

id.  Gaea  v.  Sach»«n,  p.  95.  , [ 

2 — ind.  spec nob 

3 ^Ammonite  ^ (fraguient).  jSow.  G«ol,  Tr.  2nd  ser.  uL  p.  118 

ANNELIDA.  1 I 

SerpaU  'Linn.  ; 

I — ind.  spec GeiniU.  N.  Jahrb.  1841,  p.  038  ; id.  Gk*' L.. 

V.  Sachs,  p.  95.  \ 

i — traces  of  Serpula Sow.  Geoi.  Trans.  2ndSer.  vol.ili.  p.ll8 

CRUSTACEA. 

Limulus Miill. 

I oculatus  Kutorva.  Deitr.  z.  Kcnntn.  dcs  Kupfers 

derUraL  1838,  p.  23.  pl.4.  f.  1.  2,  3.  i 

Cyt^rina Lam.  j 

1 — ind.  spec nob. 


£.  IGera,  llmcnau 


r Perhaps  a frag 

R.  ShidrocQ  on  the  4 ment  of  Cfrth« 

['ceras. 


j p.. } Hlisf^•{;raeotb^ 

lloogs  to  a A^aa- 

/t7as  (King.) 

E.  Corbnsen,  Aitenborg. 

E.  Humbleton;coastbctwcetiSbiclds| 

I and  Sunderland. 


PISCES. 

Placoioks.  I 
Janaaaa  ......•••••'Munst. 

1 ^ angnlat*  Munst.Beitr.heR  1. 1839, p.  46  & 114.pl 

4.  f.  1, 2;  id.  heft 3.  pi.  3.  f.  5 } Kurtze, 
CoraiD.  p.  20;  Gea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  95. 

2 — bituminosa  Munst.  heft  1.  p.  110;  Schl.  Nachtr.2nd  .... 

I part.  pi.  23.  f.  9 ; Gsa  v.  Sachsen. 

3 — dictea  Miinst.  heft  1. 1642,  heft  5.  p.  39.  pi.  15 

1 f.  10-lC. 

iDictea  Miinst. 

l’ — striata  'Munst.  Beitr.  heft  3,  p.  124.  pi.  3.  f.  1 

I f.  1 &2.  pi.  S.f.3--10;  id.  1842.  heft 

( 6.  p.  51 ; Acrodufi  larva,  Agas.  vol.  3. 

pi.  22.  f.  23—25 

KVodnika  Miinst. 

1 ' — striatula  .MUnst.  Beitr.  bcftO.p.  48.  pl.l.f.  1 c — d 

Byzenos. Miinst. 

1 — lati-pinnatus  'Mimst.  Beitr.  heft  6.  p.  50.  pi.  1.  f.  2 

iRadamas  Miinst. 

1 1 — macroceph^os 'Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  6.  p.  52.  pi.  14.  f.  1.  .... 

Strophodua  Agass.  ! 

I : — arcuatus  iMunst.  Beitr.  heft  3. 1840,  p.  123.  pi.  3.'.... 

I f.7.  pi.  8.  f.  11.  heftO.  p.50.  pl.l.  f.  3. 
Acrodus L\gass. 

1 — Allhausi  .Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  3.  pi.  8.  f.  5.  pi.  3 et  .... 

4.f.  0. 

G)Topristis  Ag. 

I — obliquus  Ag.  3.  p.  177 

I Ganoioeb. 

'Palsoniscus  Aga-^s. 

I [_  Frcicslebeni Ag.Polss.Foss.v.2.p.60.pl.l  lStl2iGcrm. .... 


R.  Gorenmeijl  /^rrsi. 


R.  Hafoinaia  near  the  river  5yfffl  ;j 
I Akha«k  near  Bugulma ; Tios. 

I ailri.  I 


E.  GUicksbrunn,  Eisleben.  RiecheU> 

I dorf. 

E.  ^Schmcrb«ch.  RircheUdorf.  ITHIMli  bilwmi- 

1 'sosiM  (Schl.)var. 

E.  RinrhcMorf.  of  the  J.  lugu. 

UUa  (Geinitz). 

E.  Riechelsdurf,  Thalittcr.  ^ 


£.  Rk'chelsdnrf. 
£.  Riechelsdorf. 
E.  |Ricchclsdorf. 
E.  iRiccheUdorf. 


E.  iN'ear  Belfast. 


.'Is  not  the  Ihc- 
fea  Hitmtboldti 
(Munst.)  an  ad> 
dibonal  species? 


2 — macrojmmuB.. 

3 — magnus 


Aga<8. 

Ag.Polss.Foss.v.2.p.6«.pl.ll8tl2jGcrm.L. 

I Verst,  d.  Mansf.  p.l2.  f.9~l4  ; Kurtze,' 
Commentatio,  1 839.  P.  1 2 ; K Qorr.  1755, 
pi.  17>19;  Syn(m.  Icbthyolithus  £isle« 
brnensie.  Paln^othrissum  lequilobum, 
Iluot;  Palicot.  blcnnioides,  HolL;  Aci- 
penser  biruminewus.  Germ.;  PaJcon.l 
Freifslebciii,  Blainv.;  Palirot.  macro- 
cephal.,  Blainv. : C'lupea  Lamelherit, 
Blainv. 

;Ag.  Poiss.  Foes.  v.  2.  p.81.  pi.  9,  f.  6,7. .. 

Ag.  V.  2.  p.  78.  pi.  13  and  14.  Germ... 

I Verst,  p.  18;  Kurtze,  Comm.  p.  13.  | 

.\g.v.2.  p.97.  pL  105.  f.l>3 : Palcot.  mag* 

' num,  P.  roacfocephalum  Blainv.  Geol. 

I Tr.  2nd  ser.  Hi.  pi.  8 . f.  1 , 2.  pi . 9.  f.  2 . ! 


E.  E.  Ardwick.  C. ; Mansfeld,  Ilcssia.  jAccording  to  M. 

Germar  hjs  P. 
meyac^phaltu  } 
may  be  a varii 
of  this  species 
with  a large  de* 
pressed  head. 


E.  Ilroenau. 
K.  .Mansfeld. 


E.  Tluckley  ; Ferry  Hill,  Co. 
Durham. 
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Gkickba  and  Spkcikb. 

Authors  and  RaraaENcu. 

PalaozoicSt 

au.  '0CT.|cut. 

ITBHB 

P«rm. 

LeesUU**. 

Otaervattoaa. 

9 

PalsoniacuB  elegans 

•\g.  S.  p.  95.  pi.  105.  f.  4.  5 ; PalKot.  id. 



E. 

Sedgw.  Geol.Tr.  2ndser.  hi.  pl.9>  f.  1- 

Durham. 

i 

\z.  a.  p.p8.  pi.  lOe.  f.  1,2 

E. 

7 

.... 

E. 

6 

Ae.  2.  p.  00.  pi.  lO'e.  f.  3.  

E. 

Flsch.  ^ull.  Nat.  de Moscou,  1842,  pi. 4. 



R. 

Kargala, 

10 

— lepidunjs  

Ag.  ».  p.M.  pi.  10.  f.S.  7,  8,  9 

R.E. 

Scharfeneck,  county  of  Glatz;  Ot- 

tendorf,  Silesia. 

1] 

Ag.  T.u.  p.  60.  pi.  10.  f.  1,  2,  4.  5,  6.... 

E. 

la 

E. 

’voI.il.  p.  206. 

Red  Sandstone  of 

Tctragonolepia 

risch. 

Rhone  Hill  to  bf 

1 

R. 

.1  * 1 . « 

Plat^aoiBss  

A«- 

the  a^ve-mcn- 

1 

E. 

p.25}  KurUr.CorDm.  p.22;  Stromateus 

gibboBUj.  Blainv. ; Strom,  angulat.. 

^enn.;  Rhombus  diluvian.,  Wolfartb. 

i 

E. 

Kortze.  p.24  ; Knorr,  p.  1.  pi.  20.f.l ; 

Stromateus  major,  Blaiuv. ; Strum. 

KnorriGcrro.;  Rhombus  diluv.,  Wol- 

forth. 

s 

Ag.  3.  p.  170.  pi.  18.  f.  1,  2;  Geol.Tr. 

E. 

E.  Tbickley. 

2nd  Bcr.  iii.  pi.  12.  f.  1,  2. 

4 

— parroB  

Ag.  2.  p.  170.  pi.  18.  f.  3 ; Geoi.  Tr.  1st 

E. 

ser.  iv.  pi.  2. 

6 

E. 

2nd  ser.  ih.pL  12.  f.  3,  4 ; Uropter)x 

Tbickicv. 

striotus  (W^chner.). 

6 

E. 

7 



E. 

8 

F. 

ibid. 

1 

E. 

pi.  U.  f.4. 

Acrolepis  

Ag. 

1 

E. 

Mansfcid,  Eisleben,  Riechelsdorf. 

n.  10.  f.  1-5;  Kurtze,  Comm.  pi.  1 ; 

Muost.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  40;  Acr. 

asper,  Ag.  Jahrb.  1841, p. 614;  id.  Ga?a 

V.  Sachsen,  p.  94. 

8 

E. 

Mansfcld,  Schmerbach. 

colptus.  Germ.  loc.  cU.  p.  21.  f.  6-8  ; 

Kurtze.  ib.  p.  19*  pi.  2;  Munst.  Beitr. 

hf  ft  5.  p.  42.  pi.  fi.  f.  2. 

s 

E. 

Ferry  Hill,  Riechelsdorf- 

'pl-3.  f.3.‘ 

5 

BL 

6 

K. 

f*ygoptenis  

Ag. 

1 

E. 

M.  p.  22  ; Kurtze,  Comm.  p.  25  ; Esoz 

hausen,  Gtiicksbrann. 

lepis  and  P\'CO< 

EulcbeDBis,  Kriigcr;  Miinat.  Beitr. 

ptrrus  arc  of  the 

heft  5. ; p.48.  pi.  5.  h 1. 

Sauroid  family, 

8 

E. 

Ferr^'  HiU. 

2nd  ser.  iii.  pi.  10,  11;  Nemoptciyz 

lofius  is  of  the 

niandibularis  and  Sauropsis  Scoticus 

PycncMlontcs 

(Walchn.). 

fam.,Ag..andthc 

F 

f.  7. 

I 

fain.  Ag. 

>rlaranthus.... 

Ag. 

— granulatos  

Ag.  2.  pi.  62 

Ferrv  HUl. 

□I 

— HassUe  

Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  49 



' E. 

RiecSelsdorf. 

* Three  specira.  very  prolMtbly  belonging  to  this  genus,  were  found  in  the  Strjip*  of  Kargala  near  Ormlfury,  and  are  now  in  the  collection  of 
tike  Corps  dee  Mines  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
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Genbra  and  Spbcibs. 


AurnoRB  and  Rbfbrbncbb. 


[ThfcoduotoBtaniB 

— antiquus  ...... 

Palsoaaunia 

I — cvlindrudon ... 

— platyodoD 

Rhopalodon  

V'aDgenhclmi 


Sadbians.  I 

ProtorosauruB  *Henn.  v.  Meyer. 

|->  Speneri id.  in  Miinst.  heft  5.  p.  1.  pl.8.  f.  I : 

' Monitor  antiquus,  HoU  ; Mon.  Fom.  dtrj 
Thur.  Cuvier;  Miaceth  Uerolinensia. 
1710,  p.  99(:  Link  Act.  Enidit.  Eipsir, 
1718.  pi.  ll;Gcin.  Gkb  v.  Sachs. p.D3. 
Riley  and  Stutchb. 

Riley,  Gvol.Tr.  3nd  ser.  v.  p.  349*  •• 
Riley  and  Stutchb. 

Riley,  Oeol.  IV.  2nd  aer.  v.  pi.  29-  f.  4... 

lid.  Gcol.  Tr.  2nd  *er.  v.  pi.  29.  f.  5 

Kisch. 

Fisch.Bull.  Soc.  d.  Moscou,1841,p.  4r.o 
pi.  7. 

|pri.icua  1 fJcitr.zurKcnntn. 

IpnmECVUS  j UrJ,  1838. 


Britbopus  . 
jOrthopuB  . 
Syodon  .... 


..'biannicum 


PaLuBOzoicSthtsms 


8il.  I Oft.  C4rbJ  IVna. 


E. 


Manafeld,Gluckabrunn,  Eialeben. 


Rcdland  near  Briatol. 

ibid. 

|ibid. 

A'J*i/cA^*ioi  near  the  river  iltoaioj 
(jBWe6ei) . 


Gcnwaaiea/  o/  Perm  . 


jTheBc  3 genera 
require  further 
'examination. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  PERMIAN  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 


Clrnmn. 

o 

fi 

1^ 

2 

|.S 

li“ 

if 

e 

i 

’1 

i' 

Mprein  foiiAil  m HuaaU.  | 

«. 

Peculikr 
to  tbot 
oenuUfr. 

*■  1 
PrerioiMlr  found 

Jl? 

JS  ^ 

.■1st 

ill 

s 

Jp 

7 

IS 

13 

3 

3 

1 ? 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

30 

20 

10 

8 

3 

4 

5 

■ IIH 

26 

8 

... 

3 

— — — Ord.  Monomyaria  ... 

i 

16 

15 

1 

4 

... 

3 

Mullusca,  Ord.  Gasteropc^a...... 

11 

23 

19 

3 

3 

— Ord.  Ccphalopcxla  .... 

1 

3 

3 

... 

1 

Annelida 

1 

* 

2 

Crustacea.  

3 

3 

2 

... 

3 

Pisces 

16 

43 

42 

1 

2 

Reptilia  

4 

5 

5 

* 

Total  

66 

166 

HS 

18 

32 

3 or  4 

12 

5 

We  much  regret  that  this  table  haa  been  drawn  up  without  the  benefit  of  the  long«promi»cd  aasiatance  of  ProfeMor  Agaaeiz.  His  obaerra- 
Uoos  on  a few  of  the  Permian  ichthyoUtes  of  Russia  which  wc  submitted  to  him,  may  increaae  the  number  in  that  claas  of  fossils. 
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SECONDARY  ROCKS. 

JURASSIC  OR  OOLITIC  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Jurassic  System  of  Russia. — Range  and  uniformity  of  Composition  of  the  lower  Divi- 
sion, from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Lower  Volga. — Basins  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
the  Oka,  and  the  Moskwa. — Iron  Sands  and  Grits  with  Plants  in  Russia  and 
Poland  compared  with  their  equivalents  in  England,  — Large  Basin  of  the  Lower 
Volga,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  t^c. — Jurassic  Rocks  of  Orenburg,  and  their  peculiar 
mineral  aspect. — Upper  Division  of  the  Group  on  the  river  Donets  in  Southern 
Russia,  and  at  Cracow  in  Poland. — The  whole  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Russia 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  Calcareous  Grit  and  Coral  Rag  of  England, 
or  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” of  France. — Suppression  of  the  Trias,  lias,  and  Lower 
Oolite  in  Russia. — Occurrence  of  the  Oxford  Formation  in  Asia  and  Africa. — 
Conclusion. 

Throughout  the  Palaeozoic  series  of  which  we  have  just  taken  leave,  there 
exists,  as  has  been  shown,  a vast  succession  of  deposits,  which,  covering  an  enor- 
mous superficies,  are  linked  on  to  each  other  by  regular  transitions  and  organic 
contents.  Far  different  is  the  system  which  next  presents  itself  upon  the  surface 
of  Russia.  Occurring  at  remote  intervals  only,  the  strata  immediately  overlying 
the  red  formation  last  described,  contain  a class  of  organic  remains  entirely  distinct 
from  any  hitherto  named,  and  occupy  isolated  basins,  patches,  or  stripes,  the 
beds  of  which  have  no  natural  connection  with  the  deposits  beneath  them.  As 
the  rocks  of  these  countries  are  less  disturbed  than  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
globe  which  geologists  have  examined,  and  as  the  Palaeozoic  series  is  complete, 
we  were  at  first  naturally  induced  to  look  also  for  a full  succession  of  secondary 
deposits,  similar  to  that  with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  other  countries.  In 
vain,  however,  we  sought  for  fine  escarpments,  like  those  of  our  oolites  in  £n> 
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GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JURASSIC  STRATA  IN  RUSSIA. 


gland  and  the  north  of  France,  with  valleys  of  clay  and  lias.  In  their  place  we 
found  low  masses  only  of  slightly  coherent  shale,  with  sands  and  concretions ; 
which  being  superposed  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  containing  Ammonites  and 
Beleinnites,  clearly  belonged  to  some  member  of  the  great  secondary  division  of 
deposits. 

In  our  first  exploration  of  the  Volga  below  Kostroma,  where  such  Ammonite 
beds  occur,  we  were  indeed  disposed  to  refer  some  of  them  to  the  Lias,  because 
we  were  then  led  to  think  (as  previously  stated,  p.  179),  that  the  red  deposits  in 
that  neighbourhood  might  represent  the  Keuper  of  Germany  and  France.  More 
extended  researches,  however,  induced  us  to  adopt  other  views  ; for  whilst  we 
could  obtain  no  sort  of  proof  that  any  of  the  red  deposits  in  question  belonged  to 
the  Trias,  so  we  found  distinct  evidence,  that  the  overlying  strata  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  though  resembling  the  Lias  in  mineral  character,  were,  in  fact,  by  their 
organic  remains,  the  representatives  of  the  Oxfordian  or  middle  oolite. 

All  these  detached  masses  of  Jurassic  (Oxfordian)  strata  have  a surprising  uni- 
formity of  character,  whether  found  near  Moscow,  on  the  Oka,  on  the  Lower  Volga, 
or  in  the  remote  district  of  Ust  Sisolsk,  in  the  government  of  Vologda.  To  these 
districts,  examined  by  ourselves  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  we  may  add  three  still 
more  distant  and  northern  tracts,  where  strata  of  the  same  character,  and  containing 
the  same  fossils,  have  been  discovered  through  the  enterprize  of  Major  Strajevski, 
an  officer  of  the  Im|>crial  School  of  Mines,  by  M.  Ruprecht,  the  botanist,  and  since 
we  left  the  countrj',  by  Count  Keyserling,  our  own  associate.  The  first  of  these  is  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  in  N.  lat.  64°,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  little  rivers 
Tchol  and  Tolya;  the  latter  in  N.  lat.  68°,  on  the  shores  of  the  \Miite  Sea,  east  of 
Mezene  (see  Map).  The  third  is  in  the  depression  by  which  the  great  river  Petchora 
passes  to  the  Icy  Sea,  and  has  been  made  known  to  us  whilst  we  write  by  Count 
Keyserling,  who  in  the  past  summer  (1843)  led  an  expedition  into  those  wilds,  in- 
habited only  by  Samoyedes,  and  which  were  previously  an  entire  blank,  even  upon  all 
Russian  maps.  We  shall  hereafter,  as  well  as  in  our  Introduction,  point  out  the 
agreement  of  the  general  succession  in  this  northern  region  with  the  strata  in  other 
parts  of  Russia.  Of  the  Jurassic  dejmsit  which  now  concerns  us.  Count  Keyserling 
thus  speaks  : — “ It  is  a widely  spread  and  low  formation  in  the  north,  which  forms 
the  ‘ tundra ' or  mosses,  and  occurring  in  all  the  depressions  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks,  occupies  extensive,  marshy,  wooded  tracts.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  grey  or  black  clay,  with  calcarco-arenaceous  concretions,  disposed  along 
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the  lines  of  bedding,  and  is  rich  in  Ammonites  and  Belemnites.  Towards  the 
base  of  the  formation  only,  are  found  some  continuous  beds  of  an  impure  are- 
naceous limestone.  As  far  as  I can  determine  the  fossils,  they  seem  to  me  all  to 
belong  to  the  middle  Jura  (Terrain  Oxfordien).  The  Belemnites  excenlricus,  and  the 
forms  which  approach  that  species,  such  as  B.  Puzolianus,  B.  Beaumontianus,  are 
the  most  frequent  remains.  On  the  river  Cisola  I also  found  the  rib  of  a 
Saurian 

To  demonstrate,  however,  the  truth  of  our  statement,  that  the  Palaeozoic  depo- 
sits are  at  once  succeeded  by  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Oxford  formation,  we  now 
pass  to  the  detailed  description  of  these  Jurassic  masses,  in  the  chief  tracts  where 
we  examined  them  during  the  years  1840  and  1841. 

Jurassic  Basin  of  the  Middle  Volga. — will  first  describe  the  strata  of  this  age 
which  occur  midway  upon  the  course  of  the  Volga,  because  being  there,  as  we 
believe,  incumbent  on  rocks  of  less  antiquity  than  in  the  other  part  of  Central 
Russia,  in  which  wc  could  detect  a junction,  an  ascending  series  might  be  best 
looked  for,  which,  if  any  such  passage  existed,  would  show  the  connection  between 
the  Paleeozoic  and  secondary  formations.  To  the  east  of  Kostroma  the  Volga 
winds,  as  already  described  (p.  178),  through  masses  of  red  sandstone  and  marl, 
which  we  are  unable  to  separate  from  the  Permian  system.  In  the  greater  part 
of  this  tract,  the  substrata  arc  obscured  by  a thick  cover  of  detritus,  which 
is  chiefly  composed  of  the  regenerated  materials  of  the  adjacent  red  rocks.  But  at 
about  eight  versts  north-west  of  the  village  of  Crasnoe  Pojeni,  deep  red  and  finely 
laminated  beds  with  geodes  of  harder  marlstone,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  are  seen  to  rise  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  above  the  stream.  These  beds  are  surmounted,  and  as  it  then  appeared 
to  us,  in  perfect  conformity,  by  dark-coloured  (greenish  black)  clay,  in  which 
occur  small  crystals  of  selenite  and  concretions  of  indigo-blue,  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. In  the  clay  or  shale,  which  is  in  absolute  contact  with  the  red  rocks,  we 
observed  but  few  organic  remains,  though  a large  Belemnite  was  abundant.  In 
other  beds,  however,  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  we 
found  the  Ammonites  cordatus  (Sow.),  Turbo  muricatus  (Sow.),  with  several  species  of 
Belemnites,  including  the  B.  absolutus  (Fischer),  which  M.  D’Orbigny  has  iden- 
tified with  a species  found  in  Oxford  clay  at  the  Vaches  Noires  in  Normandy*. 

■ Letter  of  Count  Keyserling  to  Mr.  Murchison,  6th  November  1843.  (Sec  Map.) 

• The  new  species  of  Belcmuites  will  be  described  by  M.  D’Orbigny  in  the  T'hird  Part  of  this  work. 
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Seeing  (in  1840)  the  conformable  junction  of  these  dark-coloured  strata  with  the 
inferior  red  beds  at  Pies,  and  thinking,  when  on  the  spot,  that  one  of  the  Gryphse 
was  not  the  O.  dilatata,  but  rather  the  G.  MacCullochii  of  the  Lias,  we  were  then 
disposed  to  believe,  that  these  strata  might  represent  both  the  Keuper  and  Lias. 
We  mention  this  fact  to  show  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  from  an  iso- 
lated case  and  one  or  two  fossils,  upon  what  may  be  termed  conformity  of  suc- 
cession, particularly  in  a country  where  the  strata  are  apparently  horizontal,  and 
are  to  a great  extent  unsolidified.  In  all  those  tracts,  indeed,  where  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  land  have  been  of  such  a nature  as  to  leave  the  strata  in  positions 
more  or  less  horizontal,  it  is  evident,  that  the  observer  cannot  expect  to  detect 
much  appearance  of  unconformity  in  the  planes  or  surfaces  of  any  strata  which 
happen  to  be  in  collocation,  even  though  they  have  been  deposited  at  very  different 
epochs.  When  such  junctions,  however,  occur,  he  may  reasonably  look  for  tbe 
effects  of  abrasion  on  the  lower  of  the  two  sets  of  dissociated  strata,  whether 
by  tbe  action  of  former  waters,  or  by  other  denudations  to  which  the  earlier  beds 
were  subjected  before  the  succeeding  strata  were  accumulated.  We  did  not,  in- 
deed, descend  the  Volga  from  Pies  by  Kineshma  to  Juriavetz,  without  observing 
decided  proofs  of  such  a condition  of  things.  We  found,  in  fact,  that  instead 
of  occupying  a regular  overlying  platform,  the  Ammonite  and  Belemnite  shales, 
of  whose  exact  age  we  were  at  first  in  doubt,  occurred  at  different  levels,  some- 
times on  the  higher  part  of  the  cliff,  at  other  places  in  depressions,  and  even  de- 
scending beneath  the  waters  of  the  stream,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut,  in 
which  a marks  the  underlying  red  strata,  b the  Jurassic  beds,  and  x the  general 
cover  of  drift. 


34. 


This  woodcut  rcUtOi  to  obout  tbiity  m3«  oi  couatrj  ta  boriaooul  »tcotMO. 


We  saw  therefore,  in  the  general  contour  of  these  shales  and  the  various  strata 
of  red  marl  and  sand  on  which  they  repose,  exactly  the  same  relations  as  those 
which  occur,  between  the  beds  containing  the  same  fossils  near  Moscow,  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone  upon  which  they  there  lie.  In  fact,  the  woodcut  which 
has  already  been  given,  p.  80,  explains  a similar  case ; though  the  underlying  rocks 
at  Moscow  are  of  older  age  than  those  upon  the  Volga.  The  Ammonite  and 
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Belemnite  shale  of  the  Volga  having  no  stratigraphical  connection  with  the  inferior 
strata,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  their  age  can  be  determined  by  their  fossil  contents 
only.  Between  Pies  and  Kineshma,  the  black  shale  is  surmounted  by  thin  courses 
of  a ferruginous,  concretionary  marlstone,  in  the  form  of  a rude  oolite,  passing  here 
and  there  into  a compact  rock,  and  exposing  on  the  whole  a thickness  of  about 
fifty  feet.  At  Kineshma,  these  marlstone  beds  disappearing,  the  black  pyritous 
shale  alone  occupies  the  cliff  in  a thickness  of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Wherever 
we  detected  these  beds  of  shale,  whether  upon  the  Volga  or  upon  its  tributary  the 
Unja,  the  banks  of  which  we  examined  in  a journey  from  Ustiug-Veliki  by  Nikolsk 
to  Kostroma,  we  found  that  they  were  characterized  by  the  same  organic  remains. 

Near  Makarief,  on  the  Unja,  the  shales,  more  bituminous  than  upon  the  Volga, 
and  equally  reposing  upon  red  marl  and  sand,  are  loaded  with  a vast  profusion  of 
flattened  and  iridescent  Ammonites,  chiefly  the  A.  cordatus  and  A.  virgatus,  asso- 
ciated with  Belemnites,  all  of  them  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxford  oolite  and 
clay.  The  same  forms  of  Ammonites  and  the  same  Belemnites  in  abundance  were 
observed  at  various  spots  along  the  Volga,  and  with  them  we  also  found  the  Gryphaa 
dilatata. 

Jurcutsic  Basin  of  the  Oka. — On  the  banks  of  the  river  Oka,  at  Oksevo,  the  first 
post  station  north  of  Jelatma,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  we  met  with  a strong 
ledge  of  fossiliferous  Jura  rocks.  The  lowest  beds  visible  consist  of  black  pyritous 
shale  containing  the  Gryphasa  dilatata,  with  Belemnites.  Intercalated  with  these 
strata  are  spheroidal  concretions  of  calcareous  sandstone,  occasionally  two  to  three 
feet  long,  which,  when  split  up  by  the  pe2t3ants  as  flagstones  for  their  doorways, 
expose  micaceous  surfaces.  The  overlying  masses  consist  of  numerous  concretions 
of  yellowish,  marly  sandstone,  and  the  whole  are  conformably  surmounted  by  fer- 
ruginous sands  xeitk  concretions  of  ironstone.  In  these  upper  strata  we  did  not 
observe  organic  remains ; but  by  the  analogy  of  similar  beds  near  Jelatma  and 
Moscow,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  we  believe  they  belong  to  the  group 
in  question. 

The  best  natural  sections  of  these  strata  are  laid  bare  in  several  deep  ravines  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  four  versts  above  Jelatma  and  near  the  village  of  Inkino. 
Here,  as  in  the  adjacent  tracts,  the  superficial  cover  of  detritus  is  very  thick,  but 
wherever  this  matter  has  been  removed  by  falls  of  the  cliff,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  we  met  with  the  following  beds  in  ascending  order,  and  occupying 
a thickness  of  about  120  feet. 
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a.  Shale  and  aands.  b.  Black  shale,  with  calcareous  concretions  ajid  fos«iU.  c.  Thickly  laminated  sandy  marl 
and  greensand.  <f.  Dark  shale,  e.  Yellowish  ferrugitious  sands,  with  cuocrclions  of  calcareous  grit  or  sandstooe 
loaded  with  Ammonites,  Belrmnites,  and  other  fossils,  f.  Park ‘coloured  marls,  followed  by  others  of  yellowish 
tint  and  sandy  and  ferruginous  structure,  with  courses  of  raarlstone,  &c.  These  regular  beds  arc  covered  by  argiU 
laceouB  drift  (o),  which  for  llte  most  part  obscures  the  section. 

The  fossils  found  midway  in  this  cliff  are  clearly  those  of  the  Kelloways  rock 
of  England  or  lower  beds  of  the  Oxford  group,  viz.  Ammonites  GuUelmi  (Sow.), 
A.  peregrinus  (D’Orb.),  allied  to  A.  Lamberti  (Sow.),  A.  Foumetianus  (D’Orb.),  and 
Grypheea  dilatata,  which  occur  generally  tlirough  the  lower  Oxford  oolite  of  France 
and  England.  With  these  arc  found  three  species  of  Beleinnites,  a Mya  resem- 
bling Mya  depressa  ?,  Terebratula  allied  to  T.  soctalk,  with  unpublished  Corbulae, 
Pectens,  Scrpula;,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  river  banks  wliich  expose  these  be<ls  of  the  middle  oolitic  group,  are  within 
three  miles  of  the  iron-works  on  the  cliffs  of  the  little  river  Unja ',  on  which  we 
have  described  the  carboniferous  limestone  (p.  64.) ; and  from  the  beds  being 
horizontal,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  rocks,  tliougli  of  such  dissimilar  age, 
must,  if  their  relations  were  seen,  be  in  contact  as  at  Moscow,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  strata.  In  other  words,  we  thus  learn,  that  the  edges  of  the 
great  red  (Permian)  basin  have  here  thinned  out ; for  the  fundamental  rock  near 
Jelatma,  as  already  shown,  is  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Though  we  had  not  sufficient  time  at  our  disi>osal  to  follow  the  whole  course  of 
the  river  Oka,  wc  have  examined  the  fossils  collected  from  various  localities  upon 
its  hanks  by  Colonel  Olivieri  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  which  lie  between 
Jelatma  and  Kolomna,  and  also  from  some  places  on  the  Moskwa,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  all  indicate  precisely  the  same  group*. 

* The  same  name  U often  repeated  in  Huasia  as  elsewhere.  'Dtie  river  Unja.  on  which  the  iron-works 
arc  placed,  and  where  carboniferous  iimestune  appears,  lain  the  government  of  Vladimir,  and  very  distant 
from  the  stream  of  the  aaroe  name  before  mentioned  north-nortb«east  of  Kostroma. 

• Among  these  intermediate  localities  (and  probably  many  others  will  be  detected),  we  may  cite  Za> 
raisk  on  tlie  Occter,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  forty  \'erst»  from  Kolomna,  and  where  the  Jura  beds  lie  on  car- 
boniferous limestone ; Petrofskaya,  seventy  versts  cast-south-east  of  Moscow ; Ochrinka,  near  Bronnitza, 
fifty* fivcversta  from  Moscow  (very  beautiful  fossils);  Miatchkova,  Bieseda,  Kolomniskaya  and  Koroskaya, 
all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  Ia.«t-roentioned  localitiet  have  long  been  known  through 
the  researches  of  Dr  Fischer  dc  VValdheim,  and  the  first  of  them  we  examined  personally. 
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Jurassic  strata  around  Moscow. — The  sections  of  Jurassic  beds  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow  exhibit  similar  relations  to  the  next  inferior  strata  witli 
those  which  prevail  near  Jelatma  and  other  places  on  the  Oka  and  at  Zaraisk  upon 
the  Oceter,  viz.  they  are  at  once  incumbent  upon  one  or  other  member  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  a fact  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  describing  the  deposit 
at  Inkino.  And  here  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  that  our  visits  to  Moscow  seemed  to 
impart  new  energies  to  our  excellent  friend  the  veteran  naturalist  Dr.  Fischer  de 
Waldheim,  ex-President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Moscow,  who  has 
subsequently  described  some  new  species,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  analysis  of 
the  organic  remains'.  We  must  also  in  this  place  specially  acknowledge  that  we 
owe  our  acquaintance  with  many  of  tlie  details  of  tlie  Jurassic  strata  near  Moscow, 
as  well  as  the  best  fossils  we  possess,  to  Mr.  Frears,  an  intelligent  English  gentle- 
man resident  at  that  city. 

At  Miatchkova,  where  the  great  quarries  in  the  white  carboniferous  limestone 
have  laid  bare  their  relations,  black  shales,  differing  slightly  if  at  all  in  lithological 
composition  from  those  upon  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  form  the  cover  of  the  mag- 
nesian beds  of  the  older  limestone,  as  represented  in  this  w'oodcut,  which  though 


3G. 


t.  Dctritiu  Bod  drift,  with  ooftbem  hlorki. 

r d.  Stlimui  flits  and  ffTTitfiiKiuii  sands  witli  Pitrojskpilsfm  MmrHtiMtoianitm  (GAftperi;.  end  other  plaau. 

I k,  e.  Lower  thals  with  Anmonites.  Belntnutrs.  Sands  and  shale  with  Junssk  foaails. 

White  and  yoilow  tnagneaian  rarhooilcrous  luucatuoe  with  Spirtfer  jkfMfwnMi*. 

previously  given,  we  now  repeat,  not  only  to  convey  a general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  overlying  beds  succeed  to  the  palaeozoic  rocks*,  but  also  to  define  the 
members  of  this  Jurassic  group. 

At  a spot  within  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moskwa, 
these  Jura  beds  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Frears  to  be  incumbent  on  certain  peculiar 
red  and  sandy  beds  with  limestone,  which  we  have  shown  to  form  an  integral  part 

• BulL  de  la  Sociitf  de*  N«t.  de  Mowou,  tom.  xv.  p.  118.  ct  tom.  xvi.  Rerue  de*  Fo*«Ue*  du  Guu- 
vemement  de  Mo»cou* 

* In  tlie  great  quanica  of  Miatchkova  the  incoherent  black  ahale  l as  frequently  subaided  or  has  been 
WMhed  down,  after  tlie  melting  of  the  enow,  into  tlie  hollows  or  excavations,  and  thus  in  many  instances 
the  shale  beds  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  descriiitioa  of  the  above 
woodcut  at  page  60,  the  word  tertiary  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  overlying  siliceous  grits. 
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of  the  carboniferous  series  of  Russia.  In  ascending  the  Moskwa,  accompanied  by 
that  gentleman,  to  about  six  versts  beyond  the  city  and  near  to  the  village  of  Shela- 
pika,  we  found  its  left  bank  to  consist  of  finely  laminated,  slightly  micaceous,  inco- 
herent black  shale,  occasionally  pyritous,  and  rising  to  heights  of  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  stream.  These  shales  are  seen  at  intervals  for  six  or  seven  versts  along 
the  Moskwa. 

Among  the  prevailing  fossils  here  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  specimens  of  the 
same  Ammonite*  viryalus  found  at  Pies  on  the  Volga,  at  Makarief  on  the  Unja,  and 
at  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  many  of  them  preserving  their  shells  with  a beautiful  iri- 
descence, and  associated  with  the  same  Belemnites  as  in  those  localities.  With 
these,  however,  were  many  other  forms,  such  as  Trigonia,  Astarte,  Modiola,  Pec- 
ten,  Amphidesma,  &c.,  which  we  had  not  collected  upon  the  Volga ; some  of  them 
have  been  recently  described  by  Dr.  Fischer.  After  crossing  a neck  of  land  which 
is  peninsulated  by  the  river,  the  same  beds  are  traceable  in  its  banks  under  the 
village  of  Koroshovo,  where  they  are  overlaid  by  hard  siliceous  grits  (d  of  pre- 
vious section),  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Near  the  church  or  western  part 
of  this  long  village,  the  shales  are  diversified  by  large,  irregularly  formed  concretions 
of  sandy  marlstone,  containing  very  numerous  organic  bodies,  many  of  which,  a 
well  as  little  nacreous  Ammonites,  presen’e  their  shelly  covering  and  are  beauti- 
fully iridescent.  In  this  group  Dr.  Fischer  cites  the  Terebratula  acuta,  T,  omitho- 
cephala,  and  T.  digona,  with  Avicula,  Astarte  and  other  shells,  among  which  we 
were  very  much  struck  with  two  forms  so  closely  resembling  well-known  fossils  of 
the  greensand  formation,  viz.  Pecten  orbicularis  and  Inoceramus  sulcatus,  that  on  the 
spot  we  believed  them  really  to  represent  those  species  *. 

Unwilling  as  we  were  to  admit  lithological  composition  only,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  age  of  a rock,  we  could  not  avoid  being  much  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations, when  we  saw  fossils  so  closely  resembling  lower  cretaceous  types, 
imbedded  in  sandstone,  often  of  a ferruginous  colour,  in  which  green  grains  and 
the  oxide  of  iron  were  disseminated,  just  as  in  the  greensand  of  Western  Europe. 
Some  of  the  overlying  courses  resemble,  indeed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ferru- 
ginous bands  of  the  tower  greensand,  termed  “ clinkers  ” in  England,  whilst  be- 
neath them  the  strata  are  made  up  of  whitish  sand  passing  into  harder  grit. 

• On  showing  this  Pecten  to  M.  A.  D'Orbigny,  he  convinced  us  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  P.  orhicu- 
lari$ : Dr.  Fischer  has  since  published  it  under  the  name  of  P,  nummstarit.  It  will  be  described  by 
M.  D'Orbigny.  together  with  the  other  fossils,  in  Part  III. 
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Whatever  doabU,  however,  we  at  first  entertained  as  to  the  age  of  these 
overlying  beds,  were  removed  by  examining  another  section  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  under  the  Sparrow  Hills  and  directly  opposite  to  Moscow,  whither  we 
were  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Frears.  Here  the  cliff  (the  highest  point  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  capital)  rises  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  stream, 
and  presents,  with  some  subsidences,  a highly  inclined  talus  towards  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  in  face  of  it,  on  which  stands  the  Devitchi  monastery.  This  cliff  occupies 
the  segment  of  a circular  sweep  formed  by  the  river,  at  the  east  end  of  which  are 
the  noble  edifices  of  the  Mamonoff  palace  and  the  Donskoi  convent — on  the  west 
the  church  and  village  of  Vorobleia.  Within  this  space  of  about  an  English  mile, 
large  portions  of  the  cliff'  have  sunk  down  and  form  undercliifs,  as  shown  in  this 
diagram,  and  the  edges  of  the  beds  are  thus  clearly  exposed  from  beneath  the  over- 
lying  drift  of  sand  and  northern  boulders.  The  section  of  the  uppermost  beds  is 
best  seen  in  the  lateral  ravines,  which  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Russia, 
open  out  from  the  river  banks  into  the  adjacent  country.  The  relations  of  the 
whole  were  rendered  still  more  clear,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  by  excavations  and 
levellings  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  chief  subsidences,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a terrace  on  which  a large  new  church  was  to  have  been  placed.  This  diagram 
explains  the  case. 


t'Bikrclill 
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“nic  lowest  beds,  seen  only  in  the  dry  saminer  months  at  the  riw  ed^,  and  in  a »mall  islet,  are  of  the  Black 
Ammonite  and  Belcmnite  shale  («).  These  ore  overlaid  conformably  by  whitish  sands  with  green  strie  <4).  Then 
follow  strong  bonds  (c)  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  of  highly  ferriferous  sandstone,  in  parts  mnning  into  concre* 
tions  like  those  at  Korosbovo,  and  with  numerous  white  groins  appearing  in  the  base.  These  iron-shot  sandstones 
ore  occosionoJly  so  loaded  w*ith  Inocerami  that  we  may  coll  them  *'  Inotframua  Grit**  and  it  will  presently  be  shown, 
that  they  are  most  characteristic  of  strata  of  this  age  in  very  distant  localities  of  Russia.  Next  follows  dark- 
coloured  marly  shale  alternating  with  sands  (d),  afterwards  passing  up  into  other  ferruginous  sands,  white  and  green 
(e  and/). 

The  strong  bands  (e),  oAen  of  concretionary  forms,  arc  roost  charged  with  fossils,  some  species  of  which  also 
occur  in  the  underlying  black  shale,  such  as  Pcctcn,  Avicula,  and  Cordium.  Wc  also  detected  some  of  these  forms 
in  the  higher  beds  (d). 

2 I 
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After  making  this  section  we  could  not  entertain  a doubt,  that  the  whole  of  the 
strata  of  shale,  sand,  marl  and  marlstone  which  we  had  seen  near  Koroshovo, 
belonged,  like  those  of  the  Sparrow  Hills,  to  one  and  the  same  Jurassic  formation. 

A collection  of  the  fossils  from  Koroshovo  was  sent  by  Mr.  Frears,  at  our  request, 
to  Professor  Phillips,  who  identified  a few  of  the  forms.  Aware,  however,  that 
M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny  was  exclusively  engaged  in  a general  examination  of  all  the 
Jurassic  remains  of  France,  and  believing  that  the  continental  Jurassic  deposits 
would  be  found  to  present  a greater  number  of  analogies  to  the  Russian  fossils 
than  the  series  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles  ; and  knowing  further  that  the 
latter  were  still  far  from  being  thoroughly  described',  we  submitted  all  our  Jurassic 
shells  from  Russia  to  that  author,  requesting  him  to  place  them  in  parallel  with 
those  of  France.  The  divisions  of  the  French  series  being,  M.  D’Orbigny  has 
convinced  himself,  the  exact  counterparts  of  England,  as  described  by  the  English 
authors.  Smith,  Conybeare,  and  others,  he  has  assured  us,  that  the  group  of 
animal  remains  from  the  central  and  northern  tracts  of  Russia,  including  all  these 
strata  at  Moscow,  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  central  division  of  the  Oolitic 
system,  which  he  terms  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordicn.”  We  shall  ofl'er  a few  remarks 
upon  this  comparison  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  overlying  siliceous  grits  (d)  of  the  general 
section  of  the  country  around  Moscow  which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  235.  With  no  other  guide  than  their  lithological  character  and  overlying  posi- 
tion, we  were  at  first  disposed  to  place  these  beds  (though  with  much  hesitation) 
on  a parallel  with  the  greensand.  A subsequent  exploration  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
which  we  became  ac<iuainted  with  siliceous  sandstones  (not  exactly  similar  it  is  true) 
in  deposits  above  the  chalk,  induced  us  to  suppose  that  the  Moscow  grits  might, 
after  all,  prove  to  be  of  tertiary  age.  Geologists  who  have  not  worked  amid  the 
obscurity  of  Russian  stratification  must  not  feel  surprised  at  this  oscillation  in  our 
minds.  They  will  recollect  that  proofs  have  been  already  adduced  of  the  apparent 
conformity  of  succession  being  in  truth  no  criterion  of  contiguous  beds  forming 

' We  happen  to  know,  from  Professor  PhiUips  himitelf  as  well  as  from  Sir  Henry  De  la  Becke,  tliat  a 
very  considerable  number  of  unpublished  oolitic  species  have  been  discovered  by  the  British  Ordnance 
surveyors.  From  our  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  numerous  additions  made  to  this  fauna  in  one  district 
only  by  Mr.  Buckman  of  Cheltenham,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  additional  monographs  must  be 
brought  out  before  this  important  system  is  thoroughly  illustrated  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  mean 
time  wc  refer  our  readers  to  a promised  new  edition  of  Murchison's  * Geology  of  Cheltenham,’  with  addi- 
tions by  Mr.  Buckman  and  Mr.  H.  E,  Strickland. 
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parts  of  a connected  series.  In  the  absence  of  clear  sections  and  junctions,  and 
unprovided  with  any  fossil  evidences,  we  continued,  therefore,  to  remain  in  doubt 
concerning  these  upper  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow,  when  we  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Frears,  who,  in  sending  us  drawings  of  fossil  plants  recently  found  in  them,  has 
happily  enabled  us  to  come  to  a distinct  conclusion  respecting  these  hitherto  ambi- 
guous strata.  Before  we  advert  in  greater  detail  to  these  plants,  we  must  say  a few 
words  on  the  position  and  structure  of  the  rock  in  which  they  have  been  discovered. 

As  the  Jura  shales  and  sands  which  have  been  described,  occur  in  depressions 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  (woodcut,  p.  235),  and  occasionally  rise  to  certain 
heights  upon  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa  ; so  are  they  conformably  surmounted  by 
the  siliceous  sandstones  and  grits  in  question,  which  occupy  the  plateaux  and 
summits  of  the  country,  where  they  are  not  covered  with  drift  and  detritus.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  ferruginous  sandstones,  occasionally  containing  green  grains 
and  somewhat  earthy,  but  in  their  lower  parts  they  exhibit  large  subconcretionary 
masses  of  hard  siliceous  grit,  usually  of  a white  colour,  which  are  extracted 
for  building  purposes  and  also  fur  millstones,  and  form  a regular  article  of  export 
from  Moscow  to  distant  parts  of  Russia'.  On  the  high  grounds  at  Celo  Nikilof- 
skaya,  between  Bronnitzi  and  Miatchkova,  considerably  to  the  south  of  Moscow, 
we  examined  quarries  opened  out  from  beneath  yellow,  white  and  reddish-brown 
drift,  in  which  the  upper  beds  of  this  rock  consisted  of  greenish  argillaceous  sand, 
the  central  of  ferruginous  sandstone  with  ironstone  concretions,  and  the  lower  of 
the  compact  white  grit  in  question. 

The  best  sections,  however,  are  seen  in  ascending  the  Moskwa  for  a few  versts 
above  the  metropolis.  We  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which  the  fossili- 
ferous  Jura  shales  and  calcareous  grits  and  sands  are  exposed  at  Koroshovo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  stream.  They  are  there  covered  by  the  sands  and  grits  which 
we  are  considering,  but  the  bank  being  low  and  much  eroded,  the  chief  visible 
remnants  of  the  overlying  mass  are  hard  blocks  of  siliceous  grit,  which,  owing  to 
their  isolated  and  weathered  aspect,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  boulders.  But  their 
true  relations  are  observed  by  passing  to  the  opposite  and  higher  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  in  this  plateau,  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Tatarova,  that  the  most  extensive 
quarries  have  been  laid  open  in  the  overlying  sandstone,  parts  of  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  blocks  at  Koroshovo.  The  escarpment  there  presents  to  the  river 
valley  a section,  in  which  30  to  -40  feet  of  sandstone  have  been  cut  into,  surmounted 

* We  met  with  the  Moscow  millstones  at  Nijny  NovogoroU,  and  even  at  Ustiug-vcliki, 
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by  a mass  about  12  to  15  feet  thick  of  reddish-coloured  detritus.  The  upper  stone 
beds  are  rusty-yellow,  slightly  coherent,  sandy  grits,  with  occasional  flattened  geodes 
of  black  and  brown  oxide  of  iron.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  they  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  upper  ferruginous  beds  under  the  Sparrow  Hills,  a continuation 
of  the  same  plateau.  The  whiter  grit  extracted  for  building  and  millstone  occurs 
in  subconcretionary  masses  or  flattened  ellipsoids  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  and 
forms  the  lower  part.  If  prolonged  across  the  Moskwa,  these  horizontal  beds  would 
be  directly  superposed  on  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Koroshovo,  and  we  thus  learn,  that 
the  detached  blocks  of  grit  in  the  loose  overlying  sands  of  that  village,  are  simply 
the  harder  beds  in  titu  which  have  resisted  denudation. 

For  a long  time  the  only  fossil  we  had  obtained  from  these  sandstones  was  a 
cast  of  a shell  evidently  marine,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Z,ucina.  The 
plants  above  mentioned  have  therefore  proved  to  be  a most  important  addition. 

Two  of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  these  plants  were  discovered  in  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tatarova.  On  sending  tlie  drawings  of  them  to  Dr. 
GSppert  of  Breslau,  that  eminent  botanist  has  referred  two  of  these  specimens  to  the 
genus  Pterophyllum  of  the  family  Cycade®,  and  his  description  of  the  best-pre- 
served species,  which  he  has  named  Pterophyllum  Murchisonianum,  will  be  given  in 
Part  III.  of  this  work.  Other  closely  allied  plants,  belonging  either  to  the  same 
genus  or  to  Catamites,  with  traces  of  Conifer®,  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Auerbach* 
in  a white  siliceous  grit  near  Klin,  which,  from  the  lie  of  the  country  and  nature  of 
the  rock,  Mr.  Frears  has  no  doubt  is  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Tatarova.  These 
will  also  be  described  in  the  sequel.  Again  at  Troitskoi  on  the  Moskwa,  three 
versts  above  Tatarova,  Mr.  Frears  has  found  similar  sands  to  be  associated  with 
a deposit  of  calcareous  shale  and  marl,  also  highly  ferruginous  and  full  of  equiseta- 
ceous  plants.  As  no  drawings  of  these  last-mentioned  remains  have  yet  been  sent 
to  us,  we  are  unable  to  reason  upon  them,  except  by  general  analogy ; whilst  it 
is  very  interesting  to  find,  that  they  are  there  associated  with  fishes’  teeth  and 
a quantity  of  scales  of  fishes,  which,  when  adequately  examined,  will  no  doubt 
enable  geologists  to  place  these  beds  still  more  precisely  in  their  geologieal  position*. 

' One  of  these  plants  has  been  named  by  M.  Auerbach  Scolopendritet  peclinalMt. 

’ In  resiicet  to  Jurassic  fishes,  it  is  important  to  state,  that  a fish.palate  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
haring  been  sent  to  Ur.  .Mantell,  he  is  about  to  publish  it  in  his  new  work,  'The  Medals  of  Creation,’ 
under  the  name  of  Cyrorfas  Murrhitani ; expressing  also  his  opinion,  and  that  of  Agassiz,  that  it  is  an 
aoUtii'  form. 
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It  would  further  appear  that  Professor  Rouiller,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Moscow, 
has  examined  the  substance  of  this  rock  very  carefully  under  the  microscope,  and 
has  discovered  in  it  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  siliceous  sheaths  of  Infusoria, 
among  which,  besides  some  unknown  genera,  he  has  recognised  Bacillaria,  Fragil- 
laria,  Cosconema,  Galionella,  &c. 

Regretting  that  we  have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the 
fishes,  infusoria  and  plants,  from  the  last-mentioned  locality,  we  still  think  that  we 
can  form  a tolerably  correct  decision  as  to  the  age  of  these  beds,  from  the  drawings 
of  the  plants  of  Tatarova  and  Klin  only,  when  coupled  with  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  succession  and  relations  of  the  strata.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  evident 
that  these  plants,  for  the  most  part  Cycadeee  and  Ferns,  with  fragments  of  stems, 
which,  if  not  those  of  Calamites,  probably  belong  to  Zamise,  are  from  their  facies 
of  at  least  as  high  antiquity  as  the  upper  and  middle  oolite,  and  having  referred 
them  to  Dr.  Mantell  and  Dr.  Lindley,  those  competent  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  they  more  naturally  pertain  as  a group  to  the  Flora  of  the  Jurassic  than  to 
that  of  any  other  system.  No  such  plants  have  ever  been  found  in  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  they  are  wholly  unlike  any  forms  of  vegetation 
of  the  Tertiary  age. 

The  geological  relations  of  the  strata  in  which  the  plants  are  contained,  are  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  this  view ; for  we  have  shown  that  they  constitute  the 
conformable  roof  of  beds  with  many  Oxfordian  shells,  and  that  in  one  locality  (the 
Sparrow  Hills),  the  latter  are  seen  to  pass  upwards  into  white  and  ferruginous 
sands  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Tatarova. 

We  shall  afterwards  point  out  other  sections  on  the  Volga  where  a similar 
ascending  order  is  observed,  and  where,  as  at  Moseow,  it  is  impracticable  to  sepa- 
rate the  overlying  iron  sands  from  the  inferior  Ammonitic  shales ; and  towards 
the  close  of  the  chapter  we  shall  indicate  how  in  the  south  of  Russia,  sands,  with 
plants  and  lignite,  which  we  believe  to  be  similar,  are  overlaid  by  limestones  of  the 
age  of  the  Coral  Rag. 

A recent  excursion  to  Poland,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  when  treating  of 
the  Permian  rocks,  also  enables  us  to  throw  collateral  light  on  this  question. 
By  reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Poland  by  M.  Pusch,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
considers  a large  tract  of  sandstones  between  Warsaw  and  Kielce  to  be  either  of 
the  sera  of  the  lower  Lias  {Ores  du  Lias),  or  of  the  Keuper.  Having  previously  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  Lias  or  Keuper  in  the 
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adjacent  plains  of  Russia,  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  satisfy  ourselves  if  the 
so-called  Lias  sandstone  of  Poland  was  really  of  that  age.  Accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Zeuschuer  and  our  kind  friend  Mr.  D.  Evans,  the  proprietor  of  its  mines,  we 
examined  this  tract.  To  the  south  and  west  of  Jevitze,  sandstones  of  yellowish  and 
white  colours  are  overlaid  by  a subcrystalline  limestone,  in  parts  having  a coarse 
oolitic  structure,  and  which,  from  certain  imbedded  species  of  Echini  and  fragments 
of  shells,  w'e  had  little  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  Coral  Rag.  The  inferior  rocks 
which  rise  to  the  south,  and  there  form  undulating  wastes,  at  once  struck  us 
forcibly  by  their  lithological  resemblance  to  the  sandstones  of  the  eastern  moorlands 
of  Yorkshire,  like  which  they  are  in  parts  highly  ferruginous  (concretionary  iron  ores 
being  worked  in  them),  and  also  contain  some  thin  seams  of  poor  coal,  used  in  smelt- 
ing the  iron.  In  fact,  just  as  in  our  English  example,  these  members  of  the  oolitic 
series,  consisting  of  sand,  grit,  shale,  and  some  carbonaceous  matter,  have  much 
the  mineral  aspect  of  a true  coal-field.  Possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
similar  deposits  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Brora,  we  had  little  hesitation  in  placing  these 
Polish  sandstones  on  their  true  parallel ; and  we  were  further  strengthened  in  our 
conclusion  by  finding  some  plants,  which,  if  not  identifiable  with  known  species  of 
the  coast  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  group. 

But  to  connect  the  Polish  with  the  Russian  case.  The  |>lants  found  at  Rosvadi  in 
Poland  occur  in  sandstone  similar  to  that  of  Tatarova,  and  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  series  ; and  we  have  now  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  they  are  all  of  younger 
date  than  the  Lias,  and  are  on  the  general  parallel  of  the  middle  oolite.  To  attempt 
to  establish  a closer  comparison  would  be  unsafe  with  our  present  amount  of  know- 
ledge ; and  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  without  pretending  precisely  to 
identify  each  continental  subformation  with  a corresponding  stratum  of  the  British 
Isles  or  of  France,  we  believe,  that  the  arenaceous  strata  so  copiously  develojred 
around  Jevitze  and  Rosvadi  in  Poland  represent,  as  a whole,  the  series  of  sandstone 
and  shale  beneath  the  Coral  Rag,  and  extending  downwards  through  the  middle 
oolite ; whilst  from  its  well-defined  horizon,  as  immediately  covering  a formation 
charged  with  Oxford  fossils,  we  consider  the  arenaceous  grits  of  Tatarova  and  the 
adjacent  plateaux  of  Russia  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  sands  beneath  the  Coral  Rag. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  at  Oksevo  and  Inkino  upon  the  Oka,  beds  con- 
taining Oxfordian  fossils  pass  upwards  into  iron  sands,  and  we  have  now  no  doubt 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  similar  beds  at  Unja  near  Jelatma  (p.  84),  in  which  iron 
ores  are  worked,  belong  to  the  same  division  of  deposits  as  the  sandstones  of  Mos- 
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cow.  Lastly,  in  reference  to  many  other  parts  of  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  and  the  adjacent  tracts'  (in  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  no  trace  of  any 
cretaceous  or  tertiary  fossil  has  yet  been  found),  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  nearly 
all  the  ferruginous  sands  with  ironstone  concretions  will  also  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  same  member  of  the  Jurassic  series, — the  youngest  formation  which  has  yet 
been  proved  to  exist  beneath  the  drift  and  recent  accumulations  of  this  central 
region.  This  conclusion  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  fair  analogy,  and  by  the  fact, 
that  all  the  Russian  deposits  preserve  an  uniform  lithological  character  over  very 
wide  areas. 

Great  Jurassic  Basin  of  the  Lower  Volga,  and  of  the  Governments  of  Simbirsk, 
Tambof,  and  Saratof. — The  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia,  as  already  explained,  occupy 
detached  basins  only,  and  are  therefore  of  less  continuous  extension  than  the 
systems  of  Palieozoic  age.  When  viewed  upon  the  map,  these  masses  appear  of 
much  less  horizontal  extension  than  even  the  cretaceous  deposits  which  overlie 
them.  This  view,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess,  must 
not,  however,  be  exaggerated.  It  is  very  true  that  in  the  tracts  of  the  Middle 
Volga,  the  Oka,  and  theMoskwa  already  described,  as  well  as  in  the  isolated  patch 
discovered  by  one  of  us  near  Sisolsk,  to  the  north-east  of  Ustiug-veliki*,  these 
deposits  are  narrow  stripes  of  very  limited  extent.  They  resemble,  in  fact,  detached 
relics  of  a sea,  the  deposits  of  which  were  probably  separated  by  undulatory  move- 
ments of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  When,  however,  we  follow  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Permian  strata  from  the  banks  of  the  Alatyr,  south  of  Arzamas,  to  Simbirsk 
upon  the  Lower  Volga",  or  when  we  interrogate  the  deep  denudations  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  base  of  the  plateaux  to  the 
south  of  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Sarittof  and  Penza,  it  is  seen  that  every- 
where, from  their  northern  boundary  to  Sar&tof,  Jurassic  rocks  have  extended 
and  are  visible  beneath  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  To  the  south  of  Sa- 
riitof  the  great  thickness  of  these  overlying  strata  does  not  permit  us  to  reach  the 
Jurassic  beds  in  any  natural  section,  and  their  future  prolongation  in  that  direction 

> We  met  with  sirniiar  slightly  coherent,  fcrnigiuous  sandstones,  in  rannes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka  at  Plskavadi,  between  Mtzciiak  and  Bielef,  where  they  rest  on  the  corroded  surface  of  Devonian  roclu. 
We  may  also  state,  that  a proprietor  of  iron  mines  in  the  government  of  Vladimir  informed  Mr.  Frears,  that 
he  had  discovered  Ammonites  in  the  beds  from  which  his  iron  ores  are  extracted. 

* By  Count  Keyserling.  (Sec  Map.) 

* We  designate  as  Lower  Volga  all  the  course  of  that  river  below  Kazan. 
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becomes  of  course  problematical.  In  tracing  their  western  limit,  we  discover  it  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Alatyr  and  its  affluents,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  these 
strata  reappear  on  the  Oka  near  Jclatma.  In  that  parallel  the  Jurassic  strata  have 
certainly  not  spread  out  so  far  to  the  south  as  the  meridian  of  Sarhtof,  for  they  are 
entirely  absent  in  the  government  of  Voroneje,  where  we  saw  cretaceous  strata 
reposing  at  once  upon  Devonian  rocks.  Lastly,  the  northern  limit  of  the  great 
Jurassic  band  we  are  now  considering,  is  defined  by  a line  which,  passing  from 
about  twenty  versts  below  the  source  of  the  Piana,  terminates  upon  the  Volga 
about  fifty  to  sixty  versts  north  of  Simbirsk,  and  a little  below  Tetiushi.  We  infer 
that  Jurassic  beds  are  to  be  found  on  the  road  from  Arzamas  to  Simbirsk,  because 
we  observed  Beleranites  in  the  bed  of  the  Piana.  Near  Barniikova,  indeed,  these 
beds  are  seen  in  situ  in  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  around  the  village  of  Kamarinof, 
about  twenty-five  versts  east  of  Arddtof,  and  they  continue  to  range  without 
interruption  to  the  river  Sura,  where  they  disappear  beneath  the  chalk,  and  only 
emerge  from  beneath  that  formation  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Volga  at  Simbirsk. 
If,  as  we  presume,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea,  that  the  argillaceous  beds  with 
Ammonites,  mentioned  by  Pallas  in  so  many  places  on  the  Alatyr,  near  Vassili- 
Maidan,  &c.,  and  which  we  refer  to  the  Jurassic  age,  are  prolonged  beneath  a 
vast  detrital  cover,  and  arc  united  with  the  strata  described  by  us  upon  the  Oka, 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  this  basin  having  the  form  of  a triangle,  the 
acute  point  of  which  extends  to  near  Jelatma,  and  the  two  sides  of  which  range 
to  the  Volga,  is  the  largest  continuous  mass  of  this  age  in  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  (See  Map.) 

After  thus  seeking  to  trace  the  limits  of  this  great  Jurassic  mass,  we  may  now 
speak  of  its  composition  and  fossil  contents.  It  is  a fact,  to  which  we  must  again 
advert,  that  the  Jurassic  formation  of  the  north  and  centre  of  Russia  is  every- 
where composed  of  dark-coloured  pyritous  shale  or  clay,  and  of  sands,  sandstone 
and  marlstone,  and  very  seldom  contains  solid  and  calcareous  beds.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  all  the  basin  of  which  we  are  treating,  we  know  of  no  calcareous 
matter  except  in  the  concretions  or  discontinuous  courses  of  impure  argillaceous 
limestone,  of  greyish  and  blue  colour,  wbich  we  can  best  compare  with  the  cement 
stones  of  the  Lias.  In  his  journey  from  Arzamas  to  Penza,  Pallas  pointed  out 
these  concretions  near  Va.ssili-Maidan,  in  an  affluent  of  the  Alatyr,  and  at  other 
places.  They  are,  in  fact,  well  known  to  modern  geologists  as  occurring  in  many 
argillaceous  deposits  of  very  different  age.  The  country  between  the  Piana  and 
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the  Sura  contains  a considerable  number  of  them,  and  they  are  prolonged  to 
the  Volga.  At  Goroditche,  below  Simbirsk,  they  appear  to  lie  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  formation,  i,  e above  “ Inoccramus  sandstone,”  like  that  which  has  been 
described  at  Moscow.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  the  great  cliffs  of 
Saritof,  rather  low  in  the  series  ; and  there  they  have  no  longer  the  form  of  ellip- 
soids, but  more  frequently  of  truncated  cones  applied  base  to  base. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  beds  of  this  Jurassic  system,  at  Simbirsk  and  Go- 
roditchc,  is  the  Inocerainus  sandstone.  This  band  has  already  been  noticed  at 
Moscow,  and  we  now  allude  to  it,  to  show  the  remarkable  persistence  of  the  same 
strata  over  wide  areas,  and  also  to  demonstrate,  that  all  these  Jura  deposits  of  Russia, 
however  distant  from  each  other,  belong  to  one  stage  in  the  series.  At  Simbirsk  this 
sandstone  is  almost  on  the  level  of  the  Volga,  whilst  atGoroditche,  twenty-five  versts 
to  the  north  of  this  town,  it  is  nearly  at  the  summit  of  cliffs  150  or  160  feet  above 
the  stream.  This  difference  of  level,  in  a band  of  such  persistence  and  which 
marks  so  distinct  a horizon,  indicates  in  the  deposits  of  that  tract  a regular  inclination 
to  the  south,  although  it  is  as  imperceptible  to  the  eye  as  the  dip  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks  upon  the  Volkof  (p.  30).  But  slight  as  it  is,  this  inclination  is 
still  adequate  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  to  disappear  at  some  versts 
below  Simbirsk,  where  they  are  replaced  by  the  chalk,  which  descends  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  occupies  the  river  clifi’s.  The  rise  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  the  Volga  near  Samara  (p.  86),  again  brings  to  day  the  Jura  beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sysran,  and  with  exceptions  they  thenceforward  form  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  of  the  Volga  as  far  south  as  a promontory  below  SarMof.  Another 
band  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  occurs  in  several  localities  and  serves  to  mark  a 
fixed  place  in  the  deposit,  contains  beds  of  combustible  matter  or  lignite.  These 
are  the  bituminous  schists  of  Goroditche ',  and  of  Kaschpoor  near  Sysran,  which 
contain  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  described  by  M.  Eichwald,  and  which  Colonel 
Helmersen  has  shown  to  re-occur  at  Khvalinsk ". 

Sections  on  the  Loirer  Volga. — We  will  now  give  in  detail  the  section  of  the  right 

1 The  Jurauic  shale  we  have  described  contains  in  parts  of  its  range,  as  we  have  shown,  some  courses 
of  bitumiuous  scliist  and  impure  lignite,  notably  at  Goroditche  and  at  Khvalinsk  on  the  Volga.  One  of 
the  chaimhered  shells  from  the  last*mcntioncd  locality  having  been  described  by  Professor  Eichwald  as  a 
goniatite.  these  strata  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  carboniferous  system  until  we  vbited  the  locality. 
As  the  character  of  the  shale  had  led  some  persotis  to  think  that  lignites  fit  fur  use  might  be  extracted  in 
this  region,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  dissent  entirely  from  this  surmise,  and  believe  that  in  an  economical 
sense  the  bituminous  shale  of  the  Volga  is  worthless. 

< See  a Geological  Map  of  Russia  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  published  before  wc  visited  these  parts, 
anno  1S41. 
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bank  of  the  Volga  at  Goroditche  west-north-west  of  Simbirsk,  because  it  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  several  of  the  beds  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 


SECTION  AT  GORODITCHE  ON  THE  VOLGA.  38. 

fm- 
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To  the  north-east  of  Sysran,  or  in  the  hills  above  the  Ussa  and  Volga  rivers,  the 
lower  Jurassic  shale  is  seen  in  mouldering  cliffs  and  sloping  hills  loaded  with  cha- 
racteristic Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  and  reposing,  as  at  Moscow,  upon  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  '.  To  the  south  of  Sysran  the  same  black  shale,  with  greenish 
and  ferruginous  sandstone  and  concretions,  extends  into  the  promontory  of  Kasli- 
poor  and  occupies  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  sections  down  to  Sar&tof.  At  Feodorof- 
skaya  and  Khvalinsk  these  beds  are  capped  by  cretaceous  rocks  and  white  chalk. 

After  several  denudations  and  obscurations,  the  Jurassic  rocks  appear  in  great 
force  in  the  cUffs  of  the  Volga  at  Sarhtof,  and  to  the  north  of  that  city  exhibit  a 
greater  development  of  the  formation  than  wc  have  seen  at  any  one  place  in  Russia, 
the  vertical  thickness  not  being  less  than  300  to  400  feet.  The  ascending  section 
from  the  Volga  under  the  hill  of  the  suburb  called  Sakalosfkie,  offers — 

1.  Towarda  the  river  edge,  a vast  succession  of  rolUog  subsidraces  of  day,  sand  and  grit«  the  detritus  of  the 
cliiT  above,  which  rise  in  a rude  talus,  the  concretions  of  cement  stone  with  septarian  divisions  expocing  here  and 
there  very  beautiful  Ammonites  atid  other  fussils,  often  highly  iridescent.  The  Jmatomle$  cordafus  of  the  Oxford 
clay  is  one  of  the  species  wc  were  enabled  to  identify  upon  the  spot.  3.  Dark  pyrilous  shale  with  many  concre- 
tions of  ferriferous  and  argillaceous  limestone  of  Kght  indigo  colour,  some  as  lai^  as  bee-hives,  easily  exfoliating 
and  breaking  to  pieces  under  atmospheric  influence  (iridescent  Ammonites  abundant).  3.  Sands  of  yellowish 
colours  and  of  considerable  thickness.  4.  Shale.  5.  Yellow  sandstone  with  bands  of  cherty  character.  6.  Dark 
shale,  w'ith  conrrclious  passing  into  whitish  stone  bands.  7 Yellow,  ferruginous  sand  and  ironstone  bands. 
8.  Dark  shale.  9.  Yellow  and  whitish  sands. 


' llie  vertebra  uf  a Saorian  has  also  been  found  here,  and  was  described  by  Professor  Eichwald.  Cbcr 
Icthyua.  und  Cerat  llussl.  1841.  The  Orbicula  mastis  abot'e  mentioned,  is  described  by  the  same  author. 
Urwclt  Rusaland,  1840.  Heft  1.  pi.  4. 
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Though  we  had  no  time  to  seek  for  many  fossils,  our  readers  eannot  fail  to  per* 
ceive  in  this  section  a close  analogy  to  the  succession  at  Moscow  and  other  places, 
and  will  readily  admit  with  us,  that  as  at  the  ancient  metropolis  and  at  Inkino  on 
the  Oka  so  at  Sar&tof,  ferruginous  and  white  sands  form  the  upper  part  of  the  de- 
posit. We  shall  presently  see  how  these  sands  connect  the  strata  we  have  been 
considering  with  the  next  overlying  formation  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Eastern  tract  of  Jurassic  Rocks. — It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  value  of  pate- 
ontological  evidence,  in  identifying  strata  before  they  have  been  examined  by  field 
geologists,  that  certain  fossils  sent  to  M.  Von  Buch  from  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, enabled  him  anterior  to  our  visit,  to  assert  that  the  same  band  of  Jurassic 
rocks  which  occurs  at  intervals  in  the  plains  of  Russia  and  near  Berlin,  appeared 
also  in  the  steppes  which  lead  from  Europe  into  Asia.  Whilst  our  own  observations 
completely  confirm  this  view,  we  must  state,  that  however  uniform  is  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Russia,  yet 
as  they  approach  to  the  Ural  chain  and  the  Asiatic  steppes,  they  put  on  lithological 
characters  dissimilar  from  their  ordinary  matrix.  The  higher  grounds  which  rise 
above  the  cupriferous  strata  of  Kargala  and  the  Saragula  Hills,  are  covered  by 
very  siliceous  beds,  in  which  the  same  Jurassic  fossils  as  at  Moscow,  such  as 
Ammonites  cordatus  and  Gryphaa  dilatata,  occur  in  nearly  pure  silex.  On  the 
river  Vitlanka,  not  far  from  the  salt  mines  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita,  the  same  forma- 
tion is  well  seen  in  open  quarries  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  where  the  stone  is 
of  light  yellow  colour,  sonorous  under  the  hammer,  and  is  composed  of  minute, 
white  siliceous  grains  cemented  in  a calcareous  paste,  which  still  more  prevails  in 
other  beds  which  become  calcareous  grits.  Here  are  again  found  fossils  which  are 
common  in  the  Jurassic  shales  of  Moscow,  such  as  a Lima  closely  allied  to  L. 
proborcidea,  Ammonites  cordatus.  See.  &c.  In  two  ridges,  called  Tatchilnoi  Gora  and 
Jornavoi  Kamen,  the  same  rock  becomes  a complete  siliceous  grit,  and  is  even 
quarried  for  millstones  and  grindstones.  Near  the  fort  of  Isabelnoi  upon  the  Ilek, 
similar  beds  occur  and  have  furnished  osseous  remains,  which  we  did  not  see, 
but  probably  belonging  to  a large  Saurian  ; and  they  are  also  seen  at  the  sources  of 
the  river  Kamenko  on  the  slope  of  the  Obstchey  Syrt,  forty  versts  north  of  the  fort 
of  Baratinski. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  surface  of  these  Jurassic  districts  is  often  covered 
with  rolled  pebbles  of  white  quartz  and  Lydian  stone,  both  on  the  river  Vitlanka  and 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  and  among  this  detritus  are  large  blocks  of  quartz.  Near  the 
small  river  Tchorni  Retchki,  to  the  north  of  Novo  Illctzkaya,  we  discovered  beds  of 
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conglomerate  in  gitu,  made  up  of  similar  materials  resting  on  red  Permian  sandstone. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  rolled  stones  having  the  same  characters  which 
are  spread  over  parts  of  the  tract  of  the  high  steppe  of  llletzkaya-Zastchita,  have 
been  derived  from  a disintegration  of  the  Permian  conglomerates  which  were  re- 
arranged by  the  sea  in  which  these  Jurassic  rocks  were  accumulated.  Let  this 
theoretical  point  be  as  it  may,  the  lithological  composition  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  is  highly  interesting,  in  show- 
ing how  similar  mechanical  submarine  operations  have  been  rejieated  in  distant 
countries  during  former  epochs,  whenever  the  strata  approach  to  hilly  and  disturbed 
tracts  like  the  Ural,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  much  disturbed.  In  these  strata, 
different  as  they  are  in  their  stony  features  from  their  equivalents  in  fossil  contents 
through  other  parts  of  Russia,  we  see  both  siliceous  and  calcareous  grits  assimilating 
in  aspect  to  certain  beds  of  the  Oxford  oolite  at  Brora  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland'. 
Again,  the  conglomerate  which  appeared  strange  to  those  of  our  party  who  had 
only  observed  the  Jura  beds  of  northern  and  central  Russia,  has  also  its  analogy  to 
certain  conglomerates  and  grits,  which  in  Britain  mark  the  base  of  the  oolitic  scries, 
in  tracts  where  the  vibrations  of  the  surface  have  been  intense,  and  where  coarsely 
aggregated  and  detrital  beds  stand  in  the  place  of  the  finely  laminated  lias  shale  of 
other  portions  of  the  island 

Upper  Jurassic  Group  in  Southern  Russia. — We  have  shown  that  a great  axis  of 
Devonian  rocks  divides  central  Russia  into  two  zones  of  very  different  lithological 
composition  (p.  53).  To  the  south  of  this  axis  there  are  no  traces  of  Jurassic  strata 
resembling  the  great  mass  of  those  we  have  described,  nor  indeed  can  any  con- 
siderable development  of  strata  of  this  age  be  observed  in  journeying  southwards, 
until  they  are  found  to  constitute,  and  under  a very  different  mineral  aspect,  the 
rocky  crest  of  the  C'riraa'a.  Visited  by  one  of  us  for  a short  time  only,  we  ne- 
cessarily leave  the  description  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  to  the  able  authors, 
M.  Dubois,  M.  Huot,  and  M.  Hommaire,  who  have  so  thoroughly  explored  it,  the 
first  of  whom  has  permitted  us  to  consign  to  our  own  map  its  chief  geological 
features,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Caucasus,  from  illustrations  prepared  by  himself. 


* See  Gcol.  Trans.  N.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  296,  «Ui<^ous  grit  of  Braambuiy  Hill. 

* On  the  northern  shorrs  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  Conybcarc  and  Huckland  were  the  first  who  made 
U9  ^quainted  with  Has  conglomerates,  and  Mr.  Murchitton  detected  similar  rock»  in  the  Dorth-westcro 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  alternating  with  true  lias  limestones.  In  the  latter  situation  there  arc  also  white 
grits,  which  might  very  well  be  employed  as  millstones,  like  the  Jurassic  grits  of  Orenbui^.  (Sec  QeoL 
Trails.,  2nd  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  300,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  3G1.) 
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In  fact,  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Crima»,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  granitic  and 
porphyritic  steppe,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  much  perforated  by  eruptive 
rocks,  belong  distinctly  to  another  mineral  region.  They  assume  the  Caucasian 
aspect  of  the  strata  of  that  epoch,  and  from  their  imbedded  masses  of  hard  and  cry- 
stalline limestone,  they  might  at  first  view  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  same  Jurassic 
limestone  which  is  spread  over  Southern  Germany,  including  the  Alps  and  Car- 
pathians, and  which  bounds  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, — a series  which 
unquestionably  includes  in  descending  order  all  the  strata,  to  the  inferior  oolite  and 
lias  inclusive '. 

On  this  point,  although  we  do  not  yet  pretend  to  have  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  decision,  we  are  bound  to  state,  that,  judging  from  the  fossils  which 
have  been  as  yet  submitted  to  him,  M.  D’Orbigny  is  of  opinion,  that  even  there,  the 
lias  does  not  form  a part  of  the  group  as  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  that,  differing  as  it  may  in  lithological  character,  the  Jura  of  the  Criimea 
and  the  Caucasus  represents,  like  that  of  Russia,  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien.”  He 
has  convinced  himself,  that  the  Ammonites  of  the  Crimea,  when  not  identical, 
approach  closely  to  forms  which  are  common  near  Dignes  in  the  Lower  Alps 
and  at  the  Mont  du  Chat ; whilst  the  northern  species  are  evidently  those  of  a 
separate  basin,  characterized  by  the  distinct  species  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded. 

But  to  consider  the  tracts  with  which  we  are  personally  acquainted  : the  only 
deposit  of  the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  age  hitherto  observed  between  the  Devonian  axis 
of  Voroneje  and  Orel  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  first  discovered 
by  Major  Blude  on  the  banks  of  the  Donetz  near  Izium.  Accompanied  by 
that  persevering  geologist,  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  accuracy'  of 
his  observations  ; and  although  we  slightly  extend  the  limits  of  the  group,  we 
admit  with  him,  that  it  occupies  a tract  of  very  limited  dimensions.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a minute  patch  upon  the  great  surface  of  Russia ; for  to  the  south  it  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  near  Bachmuth  and  Lugan,  where  the  chalk  reposes  on  Permian 
and  carboniferous  strata,  without  the  intervention  of  a single  bed  to  represent  any 
member  of  the  Jurassic  series.  Still  the  deposit  is  geologically  important,  both 
from  its  peculiar  character  and  as  marking  a higher  stage  in  the  .series  than  any 
other  beds  of  this  epoch  in  Russia. 

' To  mark  the  exccetling  difference  between  the  synchronous  rocks  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe, 
Af.  Von  Buch  has  graphically  distinguished  the  latter  by  the  term  Mediterranean  Type.” 
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The  right  bank  of  the  Donetz  at  Izium  presents  steep  escarpments  which  expose 
interesting  sections  of  these  Jura  rocks,  both  at  that  town  and  at  several  localities 
above  and  below  it.  The  uniform  composition  of  these  strata  leaves  no  doubt,  that 
they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  division  of  the  series  ; and  they  pass  under  cre- 
taceous rocks,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  not  employ 
many  words  in  describing  these  different  localities,  though  we  must  enter  sufficiently 
into  detail  to  render  apparent  the  characters  which  unite  them,  and  the  marked 
differences  which  separate  them  from  the  basins  already  described. 

Sviatagora. — In  advancing  to  the  north,  after  our  e.xamination  of  the  great  car- 
boniferous tracts  of  the  Donetz  (p.  89  et  seg.),  the  point  at  which  we  first  observed 
any  strata  of  Jurassic  age  was  at  Sviatagora,  about  eight  versts  below  Izium.  Near 
the  celebrated  convent  of  that  place  these  beds  rise  up  very  gradually  from  beneath 
picturesque  masses  of  white  chalk  which  have  weathered  into  “ needles,”  and 
resemble  the  light  and  airy  spires  of  a Gothic  church  ‘.  The  strata  which  imme- 
diately lie  beneath  the  white  chalk,  are  sandstone  and  sand,  intermixed  with  some 
courses  of  clay,  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  certain  great  masses  of  grit 
which  a little  higher  up  the  Donetz  are  invariably  inferior  to  the  white  chalk,  and 
seem,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  form  a part  of  the  cretaceous  system.  These 
sandstones  are  of  greenish-grey  colour,  and  disintegrate  readily.  The  alternating 
clays  are  reddish  and  compact,  passing  to  shale,  in  some  parts  plastic  and  highly 
argillaceous,  in  others  sandy.  The  white  Jurassic  limestone  which  is  surmounteo 
by  the  sands  and  sandstone,  is  in  parts  oolitic,  and  towards  its  base  pisolitic  ; but 
the  chief  mass  is  not  so  distinguished,  and  simply  resembles  many  of  the  earthy 
white  limestones  of  La  Rochelle  in  France  and  of  Portland  in  England. 

In  the  middle  part  of  this  section  we  found  a fragment  of  a Terebratula  re- 
sembling T.  tpinosa  and  some  indistinct  corals.  The  thickness  of  the  white  lime- 
stone at  this  spot  is  about  forty  feet,  and  the  beds  dip  at  an  angle  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  degrees  to  the  south,  whilst  the  overlying  chalk  is  rather  less  inclined  but 
in  the  same  direction. 

Kamenka. — The  second  locality  in  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Donetz,  at  which 
the  Jurassic  formation  crops  out,  is  about  three  versts  below  the  little  village  of 
Kamenka.  The  beds  are  here  less  inclined  than  at  Sviatagora,  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  degrees  in  their  dip  to  the  south.  The  brook  Kamenka,  which  flows 

* In  nnrly  times  the  cells  in  the  chalk  beneath  these  natural  spires  were  used  as  convents  by  the  monks. 
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into  the  Donetz,  three  versts  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  lays  bare  on  its 
banks  a very  instructive  succession.  In  the  upper  part  are  courses  of  sub-con- 
cretionary or  brecciated  white  limestone  with  Terebratulie,  resting  upon  an  agglo- 
merate of  shells,  and  a band  of  very  fine  oolite : in  the  lower  are  yellowish  cal- 
careous sands,  or  rather  disintegrating  sandy  limestones,  with  ferruginous  oolite 
and  yellow  sand.  The  whole  of  these  beds  may  have  a thickness  of  about  forty  feet. 
The  fine-grained  oolite  and  the  shelly  agglomerate  are  the  beds  most  worthy  of 
attention,  and  they  are  also  by  far  the  most  constant ; for  we  traced  them  nortli- 
wards  by  Izium  to  Donetzkaya  near  the  military  colony  of  Petrofskaya.  The  shelly 
beds  contain  in  great  abundance  the  Trigonia  clavellata,  a small  Ostrea,  Nerinsea, 
Astarte,  Terebratula,  and  a Turbinolia.  To  these  beds  at  Kamenka,  and  a little 
higher  up  the  Donetz,  lower  beds  of  friable  and  soft  limestone  succeed,  reposing 
upon  ferruginous  sandstone  with  plants  and  some  lignite,  which  have  been  observed 
in  one  point  only,  and  described  by  Major  Blode.  We  did  not  see  the  plants  in 
question,  which  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  recently  discovered  flora  of  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  of  Moscow.  Judging  from  their  position  beneath  these 
white  fossiliferous  or  Upper  Jura  limestones,  there  can  however,  we  conceive, 
exist  but  little  doubt,  that  the  lowest  beds  on  the  Donetz  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  highest  beds  at  Moscow,  or  sands  above  the  Oxford  clay.  They  are,  therefore, 
of  high  interest  in  bringing  the  Jurassic  series  of  North  and  South  Russia  into 
geological  connection. 

The  presence  of  the  Nerinaea  and  of  a coral  unknown  in  the  other  Jurassic 
formations  of  Russia,  the  absence  of  Beleranites  and  the  great  scarcity  of  Am- 
monites (we  shall  presently,  however,  allude  to  a striking  species),  are  points 
which  seem  to  indicate  a very  notable  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  of 
the  Jurassic  epoch,  so  regular  and  uniform  in  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
Russia. 

Izium. — The  most  instructive  of  the  sections  on  tlie  Donetz  in  ascending  order 
is  certainly  that  of  Izium  ; for,  besides  affording  a very  complete  development  of 
the  uppermost  Jurassic  division,  it  also  clearly  shows  that  a considerable  thickness 
of  sand  and  sandstone  (greensand)  is  there  interposed  between  the  Upper  Jura  and 
the  white  chalk.  In  this  section  the  inferior  beds  are  not  visible  beneath  the  river 
alluvia,  and  the  ascending  order  commences  with  the  fine-grained  oolite,  the  shelly 
agglomerate  with  Trigonia  clavellata,  and  a compact  hard  limestone.  The  succession 
is  explained  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  uppermost  Jurassic  strata  are 
divisible,  it  will  be  observed,  into  five  beds,  each  peculiarly  characterized,  and  the 
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group  is  then  overlaid  by  green  sandstone,  sands,  &c.,  which  in  their  turn  are  sur- 
mounted by  chalk.  To  the  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned  deposits  we  shall 
return  in  the  next  chapter. 


SECTION  AT  IZ1U.M. 


39. 


t.  ITirt}  qwwtaoM  grit,  with  nliceotu  cenkoit. 

Standjf  ctejr,  

j.  Green  wndatone,  viilt  stlkeow  coamtiau 

i.  Pofoua  light-eolovred  HadetoBC,  wUb  tripoli  tnd  jvHi>«  M»d 


A.  Gref  rendstoae  aad  uad,  vitk  green  gmsu  and  courrea  of  marl 

g.  THn*  beds  of  llaMtoB#,  nrltk  small  unla«I«a  and  .VerMup# . . 

/.  I'lsM- grained  milltc  in  a bnae  of  ranapact  UmcoUmc . 
t,  iioft  jcUow  limnUiM,  «illi  OrrriOut  . 

4.  LioMatoM,  ««tf  baniand  eoenpaet,  alMtly  trafMluccrtt.occwiaaBllf^ 

ronlalntng  pjiremii  eotirMi  and  a fear  fuaaila  / 

e.  Maris  aad  aheUy  awtlosawntre.  witli  IVigoare  d«re/Ai/a  and  rtdo- ' 

ritrt  Blmmen^aUi  

Baad  of  fine  oolitic  ttrartnre. 

•.  Beds  obscured  bf  alhiria.  5«adr  wrUk  gtmmtM  . 

Level  of  tbe  Doaeta 


There  is,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  most  perfect  agreement  between  these 
sections  in  different  parts  of  the  Donetz.  The  higher  inclination  of  the  strata 
visible  in  one  spot  near  Kamenka,  is  proved  to  be,  after  all,  a mere  local  derange- 
ment, since  at  distances  of  ten  and  more  versts  apart,  we  observed  the  same  beds 
in  nearly  horizontal  positions.  The  persistence  of  the  shelly  agglomerates  with 
Trigonia  clavellata  and  the  fine-grained  oolite,  afford,  in  short,  as  clear  a line  of 
geological  horizon,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  as  the  Inoceramus  sandstone  in  the 
lower  Jurassic  division  of  other  parts  of  Russia.  We  again  detected  these  beds 
occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  low  cliffs  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high, 
at  Donetzkaya,  near  Petrofskaya,  where,  in  addition  to  the  Trigonia  clavellata  and 
Nerinaa  elegans  (Fischer),  the  Ammonites  hiplex  also  occurs : there  is  also  present  a 
remarkable  Ammonite  of  undescribed  species,  which  M.  D’Orbigny  informs  us 
exists  in  the  coral  rag  of  France'. 

From  the  details  here  given,  and  from  the  section  which  shows  that  these  strata 
repose  upon  ferruginous  sands  with  plants,  and  are  overlaid  by  green  sand  and 
chalk,  our  readers  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  group  which  we  are  describing,  is 
of  age  ])osterior  to  the  dark  Jurassic  shales  and  sands  of  the  central  and  northern 
regions.  But  can  we  refer  them  with  precision  to  any  one  known  formation  or 
subformation  of  the  oolitic  series  of  England,  or  of  the  Jura  limestone  of  the  Con- 


' This  Ammonite  upproacliet  to  the  A.  biptet. 
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tinent  ? Even  whilst  on  the  spot,  we  were  led  rather  to  group  them  with  the 
coral  rag  than  with  any  inferior  stratum.  We  subsequently  confirmed  this  view 
by  a visit  to  Poland,  and  can  now  state,  that  the  rocks  of  the  Donetz  may  be 
well  compared  with  the  white  limestone  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cracow  stands. 
Forming  a low  ridge  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  near  that  city,  the  upper  mass 
is  there  a white,  compact  limestone,  about  300  feet  thick,  which,  as  it  contains 
lines  of  flint  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  English  chalk,  was  formerly  placed 
on  the  parallel  of  that  formation.  The  lower  strata  are  yellowish,  sandy,  calca- 
reous grits.  In  the  white  or  superior  beds.  Professor  Zeuschner,  with  whom  we 
recently  examined  the  rock  in  situ,  has  identified  the  following  fossils  of  the  coral 
rag, — viz.  Scyphiu  elathrata  (Goldf.),  Ammonites  biplex,  A.  triplex,  A.  polyplocus,  A. 
annularis,  A.  Jlexuosus,  A.  vertebralis,  Lima  proboscidea,  Terebratula  biplicata,  and 
T.  subsenilis.  The  lower  mass,  from  100  to  150  feet  thick,  contains  Peclen  fibrosus, 
P.  lens,  P.  trxtorius,  P.  vimineus,  Terebratula  varians,  T.  concinna,  T.  bullata  or  glo- 
bata  (V.  Buch),  T.  perovalis,  Lima  proboscidea,  and  L.  pectinoides  ? , with  some 
broken  Belemnites  and  Fucoids. 

Judging  from  these  organic  remains.  Professor  Zeuschner  correctly  places  the 
beds  which  contain  them,  in  parallel,  as  a whole,  with  the  coral  rag.  We  may  add, 
however,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  lowest  of  these  bands  also  truly  represents  the 
calcareous  grit  of  Oxford  and  the  Malton  oolite  of  Yorkshire,  since  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  that  subformation, — a very  remarkable 
coincidence,  when  we  consider  the  distance  which  separates  Malton  and  Oxford 
from  Cracow.  But  to  resume  and  apply  this  reasoning  to  Russia,  we  may  say,  that 
the  Polish  beds  of  Southern  Poland  serve  as  a valuable  connecting  link  between 
England  and  Russia,  since  they  possess,  in  common  with  the  limestones  of  the 
Donetz,  the  same  characteristic  Ammonites  biplex,  and  we  therefore  believe,  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  group — the  upper  Oxford  oolite. 

Conclusion. — In  terminating  this  chapter,  we  may  repeat,  that  our  observations 
have  established  and  extended  the  view  first  taken  by  M.  Von  Buch,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  fossils  only  ; that  in  a broad  zone,  extending  from  the  plains  of 
Prussia  into  the  distant  tracts  of  Russia,  all  the  Jurassic  strata  belong  to  the  Ox- 
fordian formation  of  that  series.  We  have  further  ascertained,  that  in  Central 
Russia,  as  in  Poland,  there  exists  an  arenaceous  deposit,  with  plants  and  occa- 
sional lignite,  which  represents  the  sands  in  and  above  the  Oxford  clay  ; whilst 
in  Southern  Russia  a small  upper  member  of  the  series  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
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white  limestone  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  and  is,  we  conceive,  of  the  exact  age  of  the 
coral  rag  and  calcareous  grit  of  England. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  fossils  derived  from  the  lowest  and  larger  forma- 
tion has  convinced  M.  D’Orbigny,  that  they  belong  to  two  stratigraphical 
divisions  first  established  by  William  Smith,  viz.  the  Kelloway  rock  and  Oxford 
clay  ; and  judging  from  the  remains  we  laid  before  him,  he  thinks  it  possible  to 
distinguish,  with  as  much  precision  as  in  France  or  England,  the  lowest  Oxfordian 
or  Kelloway  rock,  from  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Oxford  clay.  Thus,  according 
to  M.  D’Orbigny,  the  fossils  from  Moscow,  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  the  North  Ural 
and  the  tracts  near  Simbirsk  and  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  contain  similar 
assemblages  of  forms,  which  he  classes  with  the  remains  of  the  Kelloway  rock  of 
England  or  the  lower  stage  of  his  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  the  Amnioniles  Oulielmi 
(Sow.)  and  the  A.  Fournetianus  (D’Orb.)  being  the  characteristic  fossils.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  D’Orbigny  believes,  that  the  beds  at  Makarief  on  the  Unja,  near 
Pies  on  the  Volga,  and  at  Sar&tof,  represent  the  middle  beds  of  the  “ Terrain  Ox- 
fordien,” or  simply  the  Oxford  clay  of  England  ; of  these  the  Ammoniles  cordatus  is 
characteristic  ‘. 

Adopting  invariably  those  views  of  classification,  which  agree  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  life,  we  have  never,  we  trust,  undervalued  the  importance 
of  clear  evidences  of  superposition.  Now,  in  Russia  the  facts  (as  we  have  related 
them)  arc,  that  the  Jurassic  beds  which  arc  in  contact  vnth  inferior  rocks,  are  those 
near  Pies,  Makarief  and  Moscow.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  in  a country  void 
of  all  great  dislocations  and  with  little  variation  in  the  level  and  inclination  of  the 
strata,  such  beds  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  lie  low  in  the  Jurassic  series. 
Judging  from  the  few  fossils  we  could  collect  in  the  vicinity  of  those  junctions, 
M.  D’Orbigny  is  led  to  believe,  that  two  of  these  masses  belong  tn  his  middle 
stage  of  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien,”  whilst  a third  (that  of  Moscow)  is  on  the  par- 
allel of  his  lower  stage.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  sections  on  the  Volga  near 
Pies,  it  must  be  stated,  that  in  the  Jurassic  shale  in  contact  with  the  red  Per- 
mian rocks,  we  obtained  Belemnitcs  only  ; whilst  the  other  fossils  were  gathered 
from  mouldering  slopes  and  at  intervals  along  the  river  banks,  where  no  such 
junctions  are  visible.  Among  these  fossils,  the  Gryphaa  dilatata,  as  already  said, 
was  not  unfrequent,  and  it  was  associated  with  Ammonites  cordatus,  T)trbo  mu- 
ricaius,  &c.  Again,  in  the  Jura  beds  upon  the  Oka  (near  Jelatma),  referred  by 

‘ In  England  this  foBail  ia  usually  found  in  the  **  calcareous  grit.” 
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M.  D’Orbi^y  to  the  “ dtage  inf^rieure,”  we  find  the  same  Gryphaea,  associated 
with  different  species  of  Cephalopods,  which  are  common  in  the  Kelloway  rock  or 
lower  stage ; and  hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  beds  containing  them  must 
also  be  the  lowest  Jurassic  stratum  in  Russia.  This  however  is  not  the  case  ; for 
the  section  at  Inkino  near  Jelatma  (p.  234)  exhibits  the  same  fossiliferous  beds 
resting  upon  a considerable  thickness  of  Belemnite  shale ; and  a similar  order  of 
superposition  is  seen  at  Moscow.  Whether,  therefore,  this  shale  be  in  contact 
with  the  red  marl  and  sand  of  Pies  or  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Moscow,  or 
whether,  as  near  Jelatma,  the  subjacent  rocks  are  bidden  from  view,  it  is  quite 
manifest,  that  it  forms  the  lowest  Jurassic  stratum  of  Central  Russia  ; and  it  is 
also  equally  certain,  that  this  lower  stratum  contains  few  fossils,  and  that  the  shells 
cited  as  types  of  the  Kelloway  rock  are  found,  both  at  Inkino  and  at  Moscow,  in 
central  or  overlying  beds. 

But  these  facts  are  not  at  variance  with  our  general  views  of  the  identification 
of  distant  deposits ; for  all  the  Jura  rocks  of  Central  and  Northern  Russia  put 
together,  are  not  of  greater  vertical  thickness  than  one  formation  only  of  Western 
Europe,  and  their  fossils  belong,  as  an  united  group,  to  the  Oxford  clay  and 
Kelloway  rock  of  England,  or  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” of  France.  We  cannot, 
it  appears  to  us,  push  the  parallel  further,  and  expect  invariably  to  find  in  Russia 
an  exact  equivalent  for  the  little  English  band  of  Kelloway  rock.  We  may,  in- 
deed, rest  satisfied  with  proving,  tliat  certain  strata  of  Northern  and  Central 
Russia  contain  species  which  characterize  the  Oxford  clay  and  its  sub-forma- 
tion in  England  and  France, — that  other  beds  with  plants  represent  the  sands  of 
the  calcareous  grit,  whilst  the  white  limestone  in  Southern  Russia  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Coral  Rag. 

Without  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  country,  a theorist,  whilst  de- 
fining more  precise  geographical  limits  than  we  can  hope  to  assign  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  Jurassic  basin,  might  endeavour  to  indicate  its  littoral 
and  pelagic  deposits.  But  no  such  separation  can  be  admitted  so  long  as  we  know, 
that  lithologically  and  zoologically  the  strata  at  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  are  undi- 
stinguishable  from  the  very  distant  rocks  of  the  North  Ural  and  the  basin  of 
Pelchora,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  of  Moscow  on  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  with  M.  D’Orbigny,  that  the  fos- 
sils from  Makarief,  Pies  and  Sariitof  have  generally  the  aspect  of  the  Oxford  clay, 
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and  that  those  of  Moscow,  Jelatma,  North  Ural,  Simbirsk  and  Orenburg,  present 
the  “ facies”  of  the  Kelloway  rock. 

The  extension  of  this  one  member  of  the  oolitic  series  from  the  plains  of 
Prussia  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  cadence  of  the  wide 
operation  of  the  same  general  causes  in  ancient  epochs,  than  as  demonstrating  the 
great  “ hiatus”  of  formations  which  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  Palseozoic 
rocks  and  the  Jurassic  deposits  ; there  being  in  these  countries  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Trias,  properly  so  called,  and  also  of  the  Lias  and  inferior  oolite.  This 
omission  of  formations,  so  important  in  Western  Europe,  and  there  indicating  so 
long  a lapse  of  time,  might  lead  us  to  presume,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient 
seas  had,  to  a great  extent,  been  raised  above  the  influence  of  the  waters,  during 
the  periods  which  passed  whilst  these  deposits  w'ere  forming  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  not  again  submerged  until  the  jieriod  of  the  middle 
oolite.  We  might  perhaps  explain  the  absence  of  so  much  inorganic  matter  and 
so  many  animal  remains,  by  supposing,  that  the  tracts  thus  distinguished  had 
been  submerged  to  vast  depths,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sedimentary 
influence.  But  whatever  theory  we  adopt,  it  is  evident  that  such  uprisings  or 
depressions  took  place  equably  over  a very  wide  area;  for  in  the  region  where 
they  occur,  no  sort  of  eruptive  agency  has  ever  been  in  play.  The  operation, 
therefore,  was  probably  one  of  general  intumescence  at  one  sera,  and  of  subsidence 
at  another,  without  the  production  of  any  of  those  great  Assures  and  dislocations 
so  common  throughout  countries  affected  by  plutonic  outbursts. 

But,  putting  aside  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  suppression  of  the  interme- 
diate deposits,  and  looking  only  to  the  actual  geological  succession,  is  our  wonder 
to  cease,  we  may  ask,  with  the  announcement,  that  tliese  Oxfordian  strata  extend 
from  the  plains  of  Prussia  to  the  Icy  Sea  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  to  the  Siberian  or 
Asiatic  flank  of  the  Ural?  Certainly  not,  for  we  have  ascertained  that  they  are 
much  more  widely  diffused.  When  we  first  saw  the  fossils  of  tliis  grand  Russian 
deposit,  we  were  struck  by  their  resemblance  to  forms  collected  by  English 
travellers  in  the  Himalaya  chain,  a scries  of  which  was  presented  to  one  of  us' 
a few  years  ago  by  Lady  Sarah  Amherst  *,  and  found  by  herself  upon  the  spot. 

' Mr.  Murchison.  The  black  Ammonites  collected  in  the  Himalaya  are  used  as  charms  by  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs. 

* Now  Lady  Sarah  Williams. 
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Our  surmise  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Alcide  D’Orbigny,  who,  having  examined 
the  Himalayan  fossils  of  this  age  which  we  have  submitted  to  him',  acquaints 
us,  that  the  most  common  of  the  Hindoo  Belemnites  is  identical  witli  the  very 
common  Russian  species  Belemnites  absolutus  (Fischer)  ; whilst  among  the  Ammo- 
nites are  the  A.  interruptus  (Schloth.)  and  the  A.  triplex  (Sow,),  w'hich  in  France 
and  Germany  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  clay  ! We  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  details  of  East  Indian  geology  to  be  able  distinctly  to 
assert,  whether,  as  in  Russia,  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” there  prevails  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  members  of  the  oolitic  series ; but  the  fact  is  very  remarkable, 
that  from  whatever  locality  of  Northern  or  Southern  India  fossils  of  this  age  have 
hitherto  been  brought  home,  they  all  have  the  “ facies  Oxoniensis.”  Thus  in  the 
Runn  of  Cutch  and  the  adjacent  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  English  geolo- 
gists have  already  shown,  that  Grpphaa  dilatata  is  associated  with  fossils  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  writh,  the  Ammonites  and  Trigoniae  of  the  Oxford  for- 
mation*. The  same  inference  has,  indeed,  been  drawn  from  similar  fossils  collected 
in  Southern  Africa,  on  the  Orange  river,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope 

So  far,  then,  we  are  assured  by  the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  that  the  Ox- 
fordian strata  occur  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ; but  how  are  they  there  distri- 
buted ? Do  they  occur  in  great  continuous  zones  or  isolated  patches,  and  arc  they, 
as  in  Russia,  the  sole  representatives  of  all  the  oolitic  series  ? Where,  again,  are 
their  eastern  limits  in  Asia?  may  they  not  range  from  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
through  Nepaul  *,  even  into  the  Birman  and  Chinese  empires  ? 

Though  future  explorers  alone  can  answer  these  queries,  our  readers  will,  in  the 

* These  Himalayan  fossils  included  the  collection  of  Lady  Sarah  Amherst  and  one  made  by  Major 
D'Arcy,  and  presented  by  him  to  Dr.  Buckland. 

* See  the  memoir  of  Captain  Grant.  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  289.  and  the  notice  by  Colonel  Sykes  of 
collections  made  by  Captain  \V.  Smee  and  Colonel  Poltingcr.  ibid.  p.  715.  The  oolitic  fossilsof  the  Hunn 
of  Cutch,  and  also  of  the  desert  to  the  north-east  (Balmeer,  Juonah.  Ac.),  have  quite  the  character  of  the 
middle  oolite.  See  figure  of  Gryphxtt  dilatata,  Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  719. 

* Silurian  System,  p.  583.  'lliese  African  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Smith. 

* The  late  General  Hardwick,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  brought  home,  together  with  his 
splendid  collection  of  natural  history,  certain  fossils  from  Nc}iauL  Among  these  were  tliree  species  of 
Ammonite,  named  and  figured  but  nut  described  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray ; viz.  A.  Nepavienb-is,  A.  IValtichii. 
and  A.  nbilriattu,  all  evidently  forms  of  the  oolitic  series,  but  whether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lias 
cannot  well  be  determined.  (Sec  Hardwick  and  Gray’s  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology.  Fol.  vol.  i.  last 
plate.) 
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mean  time,  we  trust,  be  satisfied  that  we  have  proved,  in  no  ambi^ous  terms, 
the  vast  range  of  this  Oxford  deposit.  Our  own  survey  has,  indeed,  shown,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  secondary  rocks  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope ; for  whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  constitutes  a small  portion  only  of  the  oolites, 
not  there  occupying  above  a fifth  part  of  the  space  covered  by  that  series,  in 
Russia  it  spreads  over  considerable  tracts,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Great 
and  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias  beneath,  as  well  as  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  Port- 
land rock  above  it.  In  a word,  the  Oxford  formation  of  Russia  is  the  only  deposit 
which  there  exists,  between  the  palaeozoic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes,  and  the 
cretaceous  strata  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 


P.S.  As  thU  sheet  was  finally  from  our  hands  to  the  pree*.  we  received  a letter  from  our  zealoiu 

Mend  Mr.  Freara  of  Moacow,  which  announces,  that  M.  Jasikoff  of  Simbirsk,  to  whose  obserrations 
on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  that  government  we  shall  presently  refer,  has  discovered  in  the 
Jurassic  strata  a few  bones  of  IchthyosoHri.  'lliese  remains  occur  in  black  calcareo.-bitummoai  schists, 
which  seem  to  pass  on  the  one  band  into  a limestone,  and  on  the  other  into  greenish  sands.  These  beds 
near  Simbirsk  are,  however,  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Moscow ; for  they  contain  some  of  the  same 
species  of  fuasils.  Among  others  which  will  be  noticed  in  Part  III.  M.  Jasikoff  cites  Grypiun  diltUata, 
Inocrramui  dubiu$,  I.  lavigatui,  with  Avicula.  Terebratula.  Orbicula,  six  species  of  Ammonites,  two  species 
of  Belemnites,  &c. 

In  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  sands  with  plants  which  overlie  the  fossiliferous  shale  of  the 
Moakwa,  p.  ‘240  et  teq.,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  cast  of  tlie  Lucina  which  is  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  these  sands  and  grits,  was  found  in  the  overlying  beds  south  of  Mlatchkova,  no  such  shell  haring 
ct'cr  been  detected  at  Tatarova.  Wc  see  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  our  conclusions,  that  all  these 
sandstones  in  the  Government  of  Moscow  are  of  the  same  age.  and  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxford 
formation.  Whether  the  beds  at  Troitskoi  really  constitute,  as  we  suspect,  the  uppermost  limits  of  tbit 
series  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  must  be  decided  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.  Prefatory  Sketch  of  the  Variations  in  Mineral  Character  of  the  Cretaceow  System 
of  Northern  Europe  in  its  range  from  West  to  East. — Succession  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Poland  and  the  Carpathians. — II.  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Russia 
in  the  drainage  of  the  Donetz  and  the  Don. — Thinning  out  of  the  white  Chalk 
in  the  Governments  of  Kharkof,  Kursk,  Sfc. — Eastern  mass  of  Chalk  on  the  River 
Ural. — Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  Lower  Volga  extending  from  Simbirsk  to  the 
Southern  Steppes. — Peculiar  mineral  development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of 
Russia  and  its  apparent  Passage  into  the  Tertiary  Rocks. — Country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don. — Conclusions. 

Devoting  our  chief  attention  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  northern  and 
central  districts  of  Russia,  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  relations 
of  the  Jurassic  or  next  succeeding  deposits,  which  exhibit  well-defined  characters 
and  occupy  limited  spaces.  A much  shorter  period,  however,  was  spent  by  us  in 
the  vast  region  of  the  south,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  granitic  steppe,  a 
small  patch  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  and  the  carboniferous  tract  of  the  Donetz,  is  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  evident,  that  we  must  be  unprepared  accurately  to  define  the  boundaries  and 
relations  of  the  superior  systems.  In  the  following  pages,  indeed,  we  shall  give 
other  cogent  reasons,  which  prevent  us  from  separating  the  Cretaceous  from  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  with  the  same  decision  as  in  England  and  France.  To  render  this 
point  more  intelligible  to  our  readers,  and  also  to  convey  to  them  a clear  view  of 
the  general  range  and  features  of  the  cretaceous  deposits  of  Northern  Europe,  we 
shall  commence  this  chapter  with  a sketch  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  in 
passing  from  the  British  Isles  on  the  West,  to  Russia  on  the  East. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  oolitic  series  is  well  known  to  be  separated  from 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  by  a considerable  estuary  and  freshwater  formation  called  the 
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Wealden.  This  deposit,  feebly  represented  in  France,  but  clearly  recognizable  in 
Hanover',  is  not  traceable  throughout  Eastern  Germany;  and  has  no  representa- 
tive in  Poland  or  Russia.  In  reference  to  our  subject,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  which  at  present  occupies  geologists,  as  to  the  precise 
marine  equivalents  of  these  estuary  and  freshwater  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean basin.  The  Wealden  group  of  the  British  Isles  is  surmounted  by  a thick 
Cretaceous  system,  divided,  in  ascending  order,  into  the  following  formations : 
— 1.  Lower  Greensand.  2.  Gault.  B.  Upper  Greensand ; and  4.  Chalk.  As  the 
lowermost  of  these  masses,  of  considerable  dimensions  and  of  varied  structure 
has  been  recently  found  to  contain  in  England  many  fossils  characteristic  of  the 
“ Terrain  Neocomien  ” of  Swiss  and  French  authors,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
formation,  which  extends  through  the  south  of  France,  is  simply  a largely  developed 
inferior  member  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  under  a certain  mineral  type,  and  with 
some  peculiar  fossils.  With  this  deposit  we  have,  however,  a little  more  concern 
than  with  the  Wealden,  for  although  its  lower  and  peculiar  part  docs  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  exist  in  Eastern  Germany  or  Poland,  it  appears  in  the  Crima?a  and 
southern  limits  of  Russia*.  But  putting  aside  the  lowest  greensand  of  English 
geologists,  which  with  its  continental  equivalent  the  Neocomian  must  be  consi- 
dered the  true  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  it  may  lie  stated,  that  even  within 
the  kingdom  of  France  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  cretaceous  subdivisions  in 
the  south  of  that  country  are  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the  north.  In  the 
latter,  as  in  England,  the  white  chalk  is  underlaid  by  bands  which  respectively 
represent  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Gault,  with  some  development  of  a Lower 
Greensand  ; whiLst  in  the  southern  provinces  the  last-mentioned  deposit,  contain- 
ing much  calcareous  matter,  is  at  once  surmounted  by  white  limestone,  which 
passes  under  tufaceous  marlstone,  the  whole  series  terminating  upwards  in  yel- 
lowish-white and  gray  chalk.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  discrepancy  in 

' Hw  Roemer'a  Veratcinerungvn  des  N.  Deutach.  OoUth.  Geb.  1836. 

• It  is  right  to  observe,  that  wunc  Neocomian  abelU,  aimilar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  greensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  found  near  Kislavodsk,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus. We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  our  colleague  Count  Keyaerling,  with  whom  we  examined 
the  eoaat-section  at  Atherfield  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  spring  of  1 842,  and  thence  suggested  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  c<iuivaleut  of  the  Neocomian  strata  of  foreign  geologists,  (lice  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.. 
vol.  iv.  p.  1 12.  and  the  memoirs  of  .Mr.  Austen  and  Dr.  Fitton,  Proc.  Geol,  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 70  and  198.) 
M.  Dubois  de  .Montpereux  had  previously  ascertained  the  presence  of  Neocomian  strata  in  the  Crirnsa. 
His  detailed  sections  of  the  whole  cretaceous  scries,  as  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  of  this  country,  are  most 
instructive.  (Sec  Voyage  au  Cauense,  Ac.,  Fifth  Scr.  pi.  10.  f.  13.) 
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detailed  mineral  succession,  the  system,  as  a whole,  in  France  is  characterized 
throughout  by  certain  fossils,  some  of  which  have  a great  vertical  range  when  fol- 
lowed from  one  part  of  that  country  to  another'. 

With  a strong  general  analogy,  if  not  identity  as  a geological  group,  derived 
from  stratigraphical  and  zoological  evidences,  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Germany 
differs,  in  the  lithological  arrangement  of  its  parts,  both  from  that  of  England  and 
of  France.  In  England,  as  already  stated,  the  upper  half  is  calcareous,  the  lower 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous ; and  if  in  the  North  of  France  the  same  general  suc- 
cession may  be  said  to  exist,  the  South  presents,  as  just  mentioned,  a group  more 
or  less  calcareous  throughout.  In  Central  and  Eastern  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  system  is  much  more  siliceous,  calcareous  matter  being  very  sparingly 
distributed.  To  that  country,  therefore,  we  now  invite  a little  preliminary  atten- 
tion, seeing  that  it  is  intermediate  between  the  best  known  western  types  and  the 
chalk  of  Russia. 

In  Central  and  Eastern  Germany,  then,  the  upper  part  only,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
English  lower  greensand,  is  well  represented  by  the  Quader  Sandstein,  which  con- 
stituting rocks  of  picturesque  forms  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  and  in 
Saxony,  spreads  over  a wide  area  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Moravia,  where  with 
Alcyonia  and  some  fossils  of  the  west,  it  contains  many  new  species  of  animal 
remains,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  and  also  a copious  Flora*. 

In  Saxony  the  “ Lower  Quader  ” is  a light-coloured  siliceous  sandstone,  with 
occasional  green  grains  and  spots  of  black  oxide  of  iron.  The  next  superior  band, 
or  " Lower  PlSner-kalk,”  is  a marly  grit,  sometimes  a chert,  at  others  a conglome- 
rate, and  even  a white,  incoherent  and  ferruginous  sand.  The  latter  rock  contains 
a few  pecuUar  fossils,  and  some  which  in  Britain  have  been  found  only  in  the  white 
chalk,  such  as  Hippurites,  sharks’  teeth  and  palates  of  fishes,  with  Terehratula 
gallina,  T.  ovoides,  &c.  The  next,  or  third  group,  ascending,  termed  the  “ Middle 
Planer-kalk,”  varies  from  a white  and  ferruginous  sandstone  containing  some  green 
grains,  to  a highly  calcareous  grit,  in  which  the  well-known  fossils  Inoceramus  con- 

’ See  D’Archiac,  Htudes  tur  la  Formation  Cr^tac^e,  1844 ; aUo  the  instructive  descriptions  of  M.  Du- 
Wnoy,  D^ript.  de  la  Carte  G6ol.  de  France,  and  La  Pal^ontologie  Fran^aim?  of  D’Orbigny. 

‘ See  the  Gaea  von  Sachiien,  by  Dr.  Geinitz ; also  the  memoir  of  M.  Gdppert  on  certain  plants.  Another 
work  is  preparing  on  the  de)>0Bits  of  this  age  in  Moravia,  by  Professor  Glocker  of  Breslau,  in  which  many 
new  forma  of  plants  are  figured,  'llie  fossil  contents  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Bohemia  arc  said  to  exceed 
SOU  species,  part  of  which  have  been  made  known  by  Dr.  Reuss  (Krcidc-gcbilde  dea  Westlichen-Bdhmens. 
Prag.  1844).  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  allude  to  the  Northern  German  t>'pes  described  by  Rdmcr, 

- 2 M 
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centricus  and  Ostrea  vesicularit  are  most  abundant.  The  fourth  division,  the  “ Upper 
Planer,”  is  a dull  gray,  sandy,  calcareous  rock,  containing  sometimes  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  band  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  Hamiies 
and  Scaphites  with  Tercbratula  carnea,  T.  Mantellii,  certain  large  Inocerami  common 
in  the  chalk  of  England,  numerous  fishes;  and  altogether  160  species,  at  least, 
have  heen  collected  from  it  in  Saxony  alone,  of  which  the  Spondylus  spinosiui  (Pla- 
giosloma,  Sow.)  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  forms  well  known  in  the  chalk 
of  other  countries.  Lastly,  the  fifth  or  highest  division,  termed  the  “ Uppermost 
Quader,”  is  a siliceous  building-stone,  often  occupying  the  table-land  of  lofty  hills, 
which  containing  very  little  calcareous  matter,  has  not  afforded  many  fossils,  though 
among  them  are  Hamites  which  distinctly  connect  it  with  the  underlying  band  ; 
and  others,  such  as  Pecten  asper  and  Lima  muUicostata  (Geinitz),  which  some  ob- 
servers might  consider  to  be  characteristic  of  the  greensand  below  the  chalk. 

Geologists  can  scarcely  hear  of  this  Saxon  succession ' and  compare  it  with  that 
so  lucidly  pointed  out  by  Fitton  and  other  English  authors',  without  perceiving  that 
whilst  the  group  of  organic  remains  of  both  countries  is  on  the  whole  the  same, 
the  detailed  lithological  order  in  which  the  beds  succeed  each  other,  and  tlie  fossils 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  are  essentially  different. 

In  Saxony  and  the  surrounding  tracts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  no  true  chalk, 
we  see  several  species  running  through  the  whole  series.  The  Pecten  5-costatus*, 
for  example,  is  found  in  every  one  of  the  five  German  subdivisions,  and  the  Inoce- 
ramus  Mytiloides  of  the  lower  chalk  (never  yet  seen  in  the  English  greensands), 
occurs  in  the  lowest  and  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Saxon  beds.  Valuable,  therefore, 

I lliu  succession  is  given  on  the  autboritjr  of  Dr.  Geinitz  of  Dresden,  who  btu  just  added  to  his  former 
publications  an  interesting  dcacriptiou.  with  figures,  of  the  fossils  of  certain  cretaceous  rocks  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  which  were  recently  traversed  by  Mr.  >furchison  (Hcuscheur- 
geblrge  near  OlaU,  and  Kieslingu'alda  near  Habcischwerdt) . In  his  list  are  enumerated  many  species  well 
known  in  England,  as  characteristic  of  the  lower  greensand  senes,  among  which  are  Trigonia  ai^formis. 
Sow.,  Pecten  quadrico9tatu$,  ib.,  Cardium  HUlanum,  ib.,  Venue  /aba,  ib.,  Tercbratula  eelia.  ib.,  CucuUen 
glabra,  ib.,  Littorina  canica,  ib.,  Turritella  granulata,  ib.,  Otfrea  macroptera,  ib.,  &c.,  &c.  Others,  from  the 
same  localities,  and  which  do  not  there  appear  to  Lie  in  higher  positions,  are.  on  the  contrary,  in  England, 
characteristic  of  the  chalk  only;  viz.  Tercbratula  etriatula,  Mantell.  T.  octopHcota,  Sow.,  T.  Mantel- 
lianea,  ib.,  T.  pitum,  ib.,  T.  ovaidet,  ib.,  with  Hamitee  ellipticue,  Mantell,  several  fishes,  Ac.,  Ac. 

* See  Fitton’s  memoir  on  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  Geol.  Trans.  voL  iv.  p.  103;  and  Maotell's 
Geology  of  the  South-east  of  England. 

) M.  D'Archiac  also  shows  that  the  Pecten  b-co$tatu$  ranges  through  all  his  four  divisions  of  the  creta- 
ceous formation  of  the  south-west  of  France. 
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as  species  are  in  designating  the  limits  of  sub-groups  within  given  distances,  the 
distribution  of  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  France  and  Germany  shows, 
that  forms  which  some  geologists  might  consider  as  characterizing  one  division 
only  of  a system,  there  pervade  all  its  members.  We  have  alluded  to  the  divisions 
of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  east  of  Germany',  in  order  to  lead  our  readers  to 
admit,  that  as  in  a country  not  midway  between  the  shores  of  Britain  and  some 
of  the  tracts  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude,  there  are  already  such  striking  de- 
viations from  the  local  types  with  which  they  are  familiar,  so  might  we,  when 
transported  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  expect  to  find  still  less  agreement 
in  character  between  more  widely-separated  cretaceous  deposits.  Nevertheless  all 
observers  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  however  the  detailed  litholo- 
gical and  zoological  succession  of  the  subformations  vary,  the  pure  white  chalk  re- 
appears in  Russia  with  exactly  the  same  aspect  and  composition  as  in  their  own 
countries,  associated  with  certain  greensands ; whilst  the  cretaceous  series,  as  a 
whole,  is  eminently  marked  by  the  same  group  of  organic  remains. 

If  our  observations  had  been  adequate,  we  should  have  conducted  our  readers, 
step  by  step,  from  the  Silesian  and  Saxon  deposits  to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded, 
through  Poland  into  Yolhynia  and  Podolia,  those  western  governments  of  Russia  in 
which  cretaceous  rocks  occur.  Not  having,  however,  personally  examined  a great 
portion  of  that  area,  we  must  dismiss  this  subject  in  a few  paragraphs,  relating  to 
tracts  with  which  we  have  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  and  then  proceed  to  describe 
those  parts  of  Russia  in  which  we  made  more  accurate  observations '. 

Covering  portions  of  the  south  of  Poland,  the  cretaceous  rocks  extend  in  great 
force  into  Volhynia,  and  are  extensively  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and 
its  tributaries.  Thence  they  range  by  LubUn  into  Podolia,  where  they  surmount 
the  Paleozoic  rocks  (Devonian  ? and  Silurian)  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  (en- 
virons of  Kameuetz- Podolsk,  and  Moghilev). 

In  that  tract  of  Poland  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Kielce,  and  between  that  town 
and  Cracow,  the  cretaceous  rocks  have  a very  uniform  aspect,  and  consist  of  thin- 

' lo  the  Royal  collections  at  Warsaw  wc  noticed  the  small  Exogyra  caieeoia  in  a greensand  from 
Deniachin  near  Marionufka  on  the  Dniester ; Gryphaa  annuhta  and  Namtili  from  Kasbisch  on  the  Vis- 
tula ; large  Inocermini  with  Scaphites  and  Echini  in  flints,  from  gray  chalk  in  a tract  extending  from  Khar- 
kuf  by  Novi-miasto  to  Kortchin,  where  those  fossils  are  associated  with  sulphur  and  gypsum  ; Belemnitcs 
from  Udritza  near  Yamstock ; Alcyonia  in  large  branches  from  Lublin  and  the  country  extending  to 
2Samoscb  and  Kasmisch.  At  the  latter  place  the  zoophyte,  Choanites  of  Mantel),  occurs,  and  will  be 
pointed  out  as  re^appearing  at  Khwal>'nsk  on  the  \'olga,  and  at  Kursk  in  the  heart  of  Russia. 
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bedded,  dingy  white,  and  cream-coloured  marlstones,  occasionally  very  like  the 
more  chalky  beds  of  the  upper  greensand,  or  “ craie  chloritde.”  They  there 
contain  Inocerarai  with  Spatangus  cor-anguinum,  Terebralula  camea,  and  other  well- 
known  chalk  fossils  ; and  the  basin,  both  at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities, 
rests  upon  Jurassic  strata.  The  rock,  for  example,  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cracow 
stands,  which,  from  its  white  colour  and  imbedded  flints,  was  long  considered  to  be 
chalk,  is,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  southernmost  of  these  Jurassic 
zones. 

But  as  we  have  not  had  leisure  to  decipher  the  relative  age  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Poland,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  on  that 
subject  by  M.  Pusch,  and  also  to  the  recent  labours  of  Professor  Zeuschner,  who 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  fossil  contents  of  the  secondary  formations  of  his 
native  country.  There  is,  however,  one  great  geological  feature  which  cannot  here 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  viz.  the  widely-diflfused  sandstone  and  shale  which  occupies 
so  prominent  a space  upon  our  Map  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Carpathian  chain, 
and  is  coloured  by  us  as  cretaceous.  In  so  classifying  the  Carpathian  sandstone, 
or  “ Gr^s  des  Carpathes,”  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  leader  of  German  geo- 
logists, M.  Von  Buch,  and  of  our  precursor  M.  Boud,  and  are  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  newly-published  opinion  of  M.  Zeuschner,  who  accompanied  one  of  us  in 
a traverse  across  these  outer  ridges  or  “ contre-forts  ” of  the  Tatra  Mountains.  In 
stating  our  own  view,  we  must  at  the  same  time  adroit  that,  as  a whole,  the  “ Gr^s 
des  Carpathes  ” is  very  different  in  mineral  composition  from  the  Quader  Sandstein 
of  the  adjacent  low  countries  of  Silesia,  Mora\na,  &c. ; and  that,  as  yet,  it  has  offered 
no  distinct  organic  remains  beyond  those  fucoids  which  have  been  considered  as 
marking  the  lower  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  We  adhere,  however,  to  our 
opinion  for  this  plain  reason;  that  in  our  transverse  section  to  the  Tatra,  we 
found  the  lowest  beds  of  this  Carpathian  sandstone  composed  of  sand  and  dark 
shale,  reposing  upon  a limestone'  loaded  with  Nummulites,  Pectens,  Echini,  &c., 
which  rock  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  the  Jura  or  Alpine  limestone, — with  its  cha- 
racteristic fossils,  and  including  in  its  lower  beds  some  well  known  Lias  species. 
In  fact,  we  found  the  Tatra  chain  and  its  dependencies  upon  the  north  to  be  a 
repetition,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  the  sur- 
vey of  which  one  of  us  was  formerly  much  occupied.  The  sandstone  and  shale  of 

* Tliese  Nummulites  are  distinct  in  specific  characters  from  those  occurring  in  rocks,  which  in  the  I'yre- 
nees.  the  Crimaa  and  other  countries,  constitute  the  uppermost  cretaceous  or  lowest  tertiary  stratum. 
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the  sub-Alpine  eminences  near  Vienna  (the  Flysch  of  Keferstein  and  Stiider),  which 
are  interposed  between  massive  and  lofty  mountains  of  limestone  (Alpen  or  Jura 
Kalk),  and  the  tertiary  accumulations  of  the  plains,  are  in  fact  undistinguishable 
from  the  “ Gr^s  des  Carpathes ” both  in  structure  and  position,  and  in  the  fucoids 
which  they  both  contain'. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  “ Grte  des  Carpathes,”  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  that  peculiar  formation, 
there  exists  an  enormous  development  of  true  cretaceous  deposits,  including  much 
white  chalk.  For  the  account  of  these  beds  in  Podolia  and  on  the  Dniester,  we 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Eichwald,  Dubois,  Blade  and  others,  and  we  now  at  once 
transport  our  readers  to  similar  rocks  in  those  regions  of  Southern  Russia,  where 
we  have  personally  examined  them. 

Chalk  of  the  Donetz,  or  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. — One  of  the  finest  displays 
of  white  chalk  we  saw  in  Russia,  occurs  in  the  southern  steppes  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Donetz,  which  there  flows  for  some  distance 
in  denudations  of  this  rock.  On  the  right  bank  of  that  stream,  to  the  south  of 
the  Lugan  iron-works,  the  white  chalk  occupies  basins  or  undulations,  which,  as 
already  explained  (p.108),  are  occasionally  separated  from  each  other  by  protruding 
masses  of  highly  inclined  carboniferous  strata.  To  show  the  very  great  thickness 
of  the  white  chalk  in  parts  of  this  region,  we  may  state,  that  at  the  period  of  our 


' III  justice  to  our  friend  M.  Zeusebner,  it  should  be  stated,  that  he  has  been  led  to  group  the  **  Gr^ 
des  Carpathes*’  with  the  Jurassic  series,  because  he  observed  in  it  what  be  supposed  to  be  an  intfrcaia- 
tiom  of  rocks  containing  Jura  fossils.  See  section  in  a work,  written  in  the  Polish  language,  **  Kzut 
Oka  na  budowe  Oeolugiczna  Tatrow  przez  L.  Zejsznera.  Warszawa,  1842."  But  wc  examined  the 
very  sections  which  led  him  to  adopt  this  view,  and  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  the  appear- 
ance of  limestone  with  Jurassic  fossils  (inferior  oolite,  &c.),  forming  part  of  the  series  of  the  Carpathian 
sandstone  at  Zaflary,  i«  simply  due  to  an  upcast,  upon  a line  of  eruption  parallel  to  the  granitic  axis  of  the 
Tatra,  by  which  the  lower  Jurassic  strata  have  been  forced  up  or  wedged  in  amidst  these  sandy  cretaceous 
formations,  which,  according  to  our  view,  are  thrown  off  both  to  the  south  and  north.  Tliis  is  indeed 
proved  by  the  rise  en  matte,  as  above  stated,  of  the  Jurattic  group  of  the  great  Taira  from  beneath  thett 
tame  tamdttonet.  An  Aptychus  ?,  Ammonite,  and  Pecten  have,  it  is  true,  been  found  in  a portion  of  an 
outer  zone  of  rock,  very  distant  from  the  Car])athian  mountains,  and  about  one  poet  south  of  Cracow, 
which  is  referred  by  M.  Zeuschner  to  the  same  sandstone : but  the  relations  of  the  strata  are  there 
much  too  obscure  to  enable  us,  as  yet,  to  draw  any  rational  conclusions  from  them.  Until  the  detailed 
relations  of  the  undulating  region,  extending  far  from  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  are  better  worked 
out,  and  all  its  organic  remains  made  known  (a  task  which  wc  trust  M.  Zeuschner  will  accomplish)*  it 
would  obviously  be  un^r  to  express  any  opinion  or  decision  concerning  this  tract,  although  the  evidence 
is  decisive  at  Zaflary  and  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Tatnu 
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visit  (1841)  Artesian  sinkings  had  been  made  at  Lugan  to  a depth  of  630  feet  with- 
out any  indication  of  a change  of  rock. 

At  Uspensk  in  the  same  district,  where  the  chalk  lies  in  hollows  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata,  we  found  Inocframus  crista  gaili,  I.  [Catillus)  Cuvieri,  Lima  semisul- 
cata,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Belemnites  mvcronattis,  &c.  &c.  Courses  of  dint,  of  white, 
gray,  resinous  and  black  colours,  are  there  numerous.  The  whole  of  this  creta- 
ceous mass,  though  unconformable  to  the  subjacent  coal  strata,  seems  to  have  been 
simultaneously  affected  by  a movement  of  elevation,  for  it  dips  with  them  to  the 
north-north-east,  though  not  by  any  means  at  so  high  an  angle.  But  besides  the 
pure  white  chalk,  there  occur  in  this  same  district,  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Lugan,  and  between  that  place  and  the  great  coal-works  of  Lissitchia-balka,  some 
small  tracts  in  which  greensands,  apparently  rising  from  beneath  the  chalk,  are 
loaded  with  Exogyrse,  as  well  as  with  the  Ostrea  vesicularis.  'Fhese  portions  of 
greensand  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Donetz,  in  depressions  of  the  older  rocks, 
at  Serebrianka  and  Verknaia.  At  the  bureau  of  the  mines  at  Lissitchia-balka,  we 
inspected  several  fossils  in  a matrix  of  greensand  derived  from  these  localities,  but 
none  of  them  had  the  facies  of  the  remains  of  lower  greensand,  all  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  Ostrea  vesicularis)  being  species  of  the  white  chalk  and  upper  greensand 
of  Western  Europe. 

Before  we  leave  the  overlying  deposits  around  these  carboniferous  tracts,  we 
must  further  state,  that  on  their  southern  frontier  they  are  also  surmounted  by  a 
narrow  band  of  chalk,  which,  with  a slight  interruption,  extends  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Donetz  and  the  Don  on  the  east,  to  the  rivers  Miuss  and  Krinka 
on  the  west*.  Again,  on  the  eastern  limits  of  this  coal  country  we  observed  nu- 
merous instructive  sections  of  white  chalk,  notably  at  Kamenskaya  and  on  the  little 
streams  Slaboka,  Glaboka,  &c.,  tributaries  of  the  Donetz.  In  several  other  locali- 
ties, which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  specify,  as  their  names  do  not  appear  upon 
our  map,  the  white  chalk  is  distinctly  and  conformably  surmounted  by  a peculiar, 
white  clay-stone,  with  marlstone  and  sands,  the  whole  being  perfectly  analogous  to 
strata  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

In  tracing  the  cretaceous  rocks  from  these  southern  coal  regions  in  their  course 

' llils  band  of  chalk  is  cnrrectly  laid  down  by  Captain  l\'anitzki  in  a geological  map  of  thia  region, 
with  which  we  were  furnished  by  General  Tcheffkine,  and  of  which  a reduction  has  been  publiahed  in  the 
‘ Annuaire  dea  Mines  de  Rustic.*  We  have  somewhat  extended  Captain  Iranitzki  & band. 
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to  the  north,  we  must  specially  revert  to  the  admirable  section  at  Izium  on  the 
river  Donetz  (p.  252).  There,  as  above  remarked,  is  seen  a clear  order  of  super- 
position, which  shows  the  upper  Jura  limestone  or  coral  rag  covered,  by  light- 
coloured  sandstone  and  sand  with  green  grains,  inclosing  thin  courses  of  marl. 
These  beds  pass  upwards  into  porous  sandstone  with  tripoli,  the  whole  of  this  lower 
cretaceous  or  greensand  group,  of  about  70  feet  in  thickness,  being  surmounted  by 
pure  white  chalk. 

SECTION  AT  IZIUM.  39  hit. 
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The  structure  of  the  country  in  the  governments  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk  con- 
vinced us,  however,  that  thick  as  it  may  be  at  Lugan  and  in  the  upper  steppe  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  the  white  chalk  dwindles  out  to  one  thin  bed  in  the  adjacent 
regions  upon  the  north,  and  plays  a very  subordinate  part  only,  amid  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  masses  which  there  represent  the  Cretaceous  system. 

The  important  and  flourishing  city  of  Kharkof  ‘ stands  in  the  centre  of  deposits 
which,  from  their  light  colours  alone,  might  lead  to  the  impression  of  their  being 
cretaceous  ; for,  consisting  of  whitish,  greenish,  and  light  yellow  argillaceous  beds, 
which,  at  first  sight,  veiy^  much  resemble  chalk  marls,  they  become  white  in 
weathering,  and  leave  chalk-like  streaks  when  rubbed  upon  any  other  substance. 
This  rock  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  a deposit  we  shall 
in  the  sequel  describe,  as  existing  in  great  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  ; being  a very  light,  minutely  micaceous  and  fine-grained  earthy  sandstone, 
which  derives  its  colour  and  character  from  a large  proportion  of  white  felspar.  It 
contains  no  lime,  at  least  in  most  places,  it  does  not  efiervesce  with  acids,  and  is 

‘ ThU  city,  little  knowD  in  Europe,  contains  an  university  and  a population  of  upwards  of  40,000 
persons. 
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what  Major  Blade  has  designated  “ Kiesel-thon.”  We  consider  it,  however,  to  be 
of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  for  the  following  reasons.  Tliree  or  four  versts  to  the  east 
of  Kharkof,  these  white  rocks  are  overlaid  by  regularly  bedded,  ferruginous  sands, 
sometimes  almost  flagstones,  but  in  other  parts  ap]>earing  as  concretions  in  fox- 
coloured  sand.  Such  beds  occur  in  certain  ravines,  where  a passage  is  seen  into 
the  whiter  masses  through  strata  of  green  sandstone,  in  which  grains  of  chlorite 
are  disseminated  in  a sandy  argillaceous  paste.  Being  the  only  hard  beds  in  the 
country,  they  are  much  used  for  building  and  paving  purposes. 

These  rocks,  extending  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Kharkof, 
offered  us  no  organic  remains,  nor  has  Major  Bliide,  who  has  examined  them  much 
more  than  ourselves,  been  able  to  detect  any  traces  of  such,  even  where  they  range 
over  a wide  space  westwards  into  the  government  of  Pultava.  In  that  direction, 
indeed,  the  hard  ferruginous  masses  often  form  isolated  bills.  At  Bielgorod,  about 
sixty  versts  to  the  north  of  Kharkof,  a mass  of  true  chalk  reappears  high  above 
the  town,  and  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  overlying  some  members  of  the  great 
arenaceous  development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  which  we  detected  under  the 
drift,  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  adjacent  bills.  The  ascending  section  here,  in 
proceeding  from  the  valley  to  the  hill  above  the  town  upon  the  north,  exhibits — 
1.  Sands,  &c. ; relations  obscured  in  the  slopes.  2.  White  chalk  without  flints,  in 
horizontal  beds  about  100  feet  thick.  3.  Greenish  friable  sandstone,  about  ten 
feet,  containing  siliceous  flags,  and  separated  from  the  chalk  by  a course  of  gray 
laminated  marl.  4.  Superficial  black  earth  or  “ Tchomozem." 

At  Oboyan  on  the  river  Psol,  the  white  chalk  disappears,  and  the  cliffs  have  ex- 
actly the  same  appearance  as  those  near  Kharkof ; for  what  seemed  to  us  to  be 
chalk  under  the  first  rays  of  an  autumnal  rising  sun,  proved  on  closer  inspection 
to  be  non-calcareous,  and  nothing  more  than  a white  variety  of  the  “ Kiesel-thon,” 
or  sandy  marlstone,  in  which  a very  little  calcareous  matter  was  disseminated ; and 
thus  the  rock  began  to  a-ssume  the  real  characters  of  tlie  upper  greensand,  the 
Pliiner-kalk  of  Germany,  or  the  " Malm  rock  ” of  England.  At  the  stage  north 
of  Oboyan,  called  Selikof,  rocks  of  the  same  general  aspect  become  still  more  cal- 
careous, and  exhibit  strata  (in  the  ravines)  which  show  a distinct  passage  from  dirty 
white,  sandy,  argillaceous  marl,  to  chalk  marl, — and  even  into  what  could  not  be 
distinguished,  at  first  sight,  from  chalk,  but  which  in  reality,  however,  is  not  so, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  who  transport  their  *'  meol  ” or  true  chalk  from  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  versts.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  these 

‘ The  \Vhite  City. 
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marUtones  become  calcareous,  they  have  less  of  the  concboidal  fracture  of  the 
" Kiesel-thon,”  are  on  the  whole  whiter,  are  occasionally  iron  shot,  and  con- 
tain certain  corals  (Choanites),  which  are  certainly  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  since 
they  occur  in  the  white  chalk  of  England.  Having  already  noticed  these  last- 
mentioned  corals  in  Poland,  we  shall  hereafter  advert  to  them,  as  associated  with 
other  cretaceous  fossils  in  white  chalk,  at  Volsk  upon  the  Volga. 

In  following  these  beds  to  the  city  of  Kursk,  we  became  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  the  argillo-siliceous  and  marnose  group  we  had  been  examining,  must 
be  included  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  their  range  from  Kharkof  to  Kursk, 
the  beds  becoming  gradually  more  calcareous,  show  traces  of  animal  life  in  pro- 
portion to  an  increase  of  lime.  At  Kursk  we  found,  indeed,  fossils  in  them  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  deposit,  such  as  a Belemnite,  two  species  of  Tere- 
bratula>,  and  the  same  Choanites  already  alluded  to.  This  mass  of  chalk  marls, 
having  much  the  character  of  the  upper  greensand  of  England,  is  seen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Sem  and  Tuskar,  distinctly  to  overlie  a course  of  pure  white  chalk 
without  flints,  of  about  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  Terebratulae,  one 
of  which  resembles  T.  cameo.  The  detailed  section  from  the  banks  of  the  Sem  to 
the  high  ground  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Kursk,  is  thus  most  valuable  in  clearly 
demonstrating,  that  the  white  chalk  thins  out  in  a system  of  sands  and  marls  which 
are  thus  exhibited. 

GENERAL  SECTION  AT  KURSK.  40. 


The  iroutone  (mcUod  of  6)  coneiite  of  a floor  about  four  fwt  thick,  of  irregular  mammillary  coocretiona, 
ao  matted  together  at  to  form  thick  paviug-atonea.  the  internal  atnicture  of  which  aomewhat  rcaemblee 
that  of  the  clinkera  in  the  lower  greenaaod  of  Engliab  geologiaU  (Uie  car-atone  of  Norfolk.  Bedford,  Ac.). 

A portion  of  thia  band  ia  extenaieeiy  quarried  in  galleriea  beneath  the  white  chalk,  and  ia  oaually  charged 
with  OttTM,  the  apecica  of  which  ia  unknown  to  ua.  Thia  bed  of  concretionary  ironatone  (the  paving, 
atone  of  the  city)  doee  not  ezeeed  aix  inchca  to  one  foot  in  thickneaa,  and  occaaionnlly  liee  in  a maaa  of 
true  greenaand,  i.  c.  yellowiah,  incoherent,  yellow  aand,  in  which  green  particica  are  diasemintled. 
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Whatever  horizon  may  hereafter  he  assigned  to  the  uppermost  sands,  nr  (e)  of 
this  section,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  three  underlying  mem- 
bers as  Cretaceous,  and  from  their  stratigraphical  and  lithological  connection  we 
believe  them  to  be  also  part  of  the  same  system ; their  composition  and  re- 
lations have  also  convinced  us,  that  the  strata  over  wide  surfaces  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Kursk,  of  which  they  are  prolongations,  may  owe  their  paucity  or  absence 
of  organic  remains  to  the  lithological  composition  of  the  rocks.  It  is,- indeed, 
certain,  that  with  the  exception  of  containing  a little  calcareous  matter,  the  argillo- 
siliceous  marls  of  Kursk,  are  identical  in  colour,  aspect,  composition  and  manner 
of  bedding,  with  the  white  siliceous  clay-stones  of  Kharkof,  and  the  formation  is 
continuous  between  these  places. 

The  establishment,  therefore,  of  the  age  of  the  marls  of  Kursk  by  their  inter- 
lacement and  connection  with  white  chalk,  ironsand  and  greensand  containing 
fossils,  is  a point  of  considerable  importance,  in  clearing  up  the  obscure  question, 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Russia.  Major 
Bldde,  who  had  closely  defined  the  lithological  character  of  these  strata  in  the 
government  of  Kharkof,  not  having,  when  we  left  the  country,  seen  the  proofs  we 
discovered  at  Kursk,  was  unable,  from  zoological  or  other  evidence,  to  assign  such 
beds  to  their  correct  place  in  the  series  ; but  we  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say, 
that  arguing  from  their  aspect  and  composition,  as  well  as  from  the  entire  absence 
of  tertiary  fossils  (which,  he  contended,  if  the  deposit  were  younger  than  the  chalk, 
would  be  found  in  them),  he  always  considered  the  strata  around  Kharkof  as  be- 
longing to  the  secondary  rocks. 

Cretaceous  Rochs  of  the  Don. — On  referring  to  the  Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  cre- 
taceous rocks  occupy  very  wide  spaces  upon  the  Don.  These  masses  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  deposits  in  Southern  Russia,  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted. 

In  passing  from  the  Donetz  to  the  Don,  and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kalitva,  we  found  sections,  in  ascending  order,  analogous  to  those  of  Kursk,  from 
white  chalk,  through  whitish  marls  and  “ Kiesel-thon  ” to  siliceous  sand.  The 
same  order  is  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don  at  the  station  of  Matiushenskaya. 
Again,  much  further  down  that  stream,  below  the  great  elbow  which  it  makes 
towards  the  Volga,  we  met  with  a similar  succession  between  Golabinskaya  and 
Piattisbianskaya,  to  the  south  and  east  of  which  last  place  the  white  chalk  with  its 
superincumbent  and  associated  marls,  marlstone  and  sandstone  sinks  beneath  the 
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tertiary  limestone  of  the  steppes.  To  this  point  we  shall  again  refer.  In  ascending 
the  Don,  we  perceived  that  the  chalk  was  continuous  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Voroneje,  where  it  overlaps  the  Devonian  rocks  before  described.  We  would  not 
unnecessarily  multiply  sections  which  exhibit  merely  lithological  succession,  but 
we  beg  to  offer  one  which  we  made  in  tire  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  because  it  is 
as  valuable  in  showing  a full  development  of  the  sands,  &c.  beneath  the  white  chalk 
as  some  of  the  preceding  sections  have  been  in  respect  to  the  overlying  strata.  The 
following  ascending  succession,  then,  is  seen  on  the  river  Veduga,  two  versts  below 
the  village  of  Indovistye,  and  to  the  west  of  Voroneje. — 

V.  White  chalk,  20  feet.  Above  this  the  regular  succeasion  tennioatce,  aad’the  surface  of  the  chalk  is 
covered  by  the  reddish  alluvium  or  drift  common  to  large  tracts  of  Russia,  and  by  black  earth 
and  Dorthem  blocks. 

IV.  Ferruginous,  siliceous,  concretionary  band,  exactly  likethat  of  Kursk, beneath  the  chalk  (woodcut,  p.  269), 
mixed  with  some  greensand,  4 feet. 

III.  Greensand,  100  feet  in  thickness,  divided  into  the  following  courses  in  ascending  order : — a,  white  and 
yellow  sands  alternating,  and  containing  flaggy  grit,  20  feet;  6,  yellow  ferruginous  grit,  3 feet; 
c,  altcrnatioas  of  yellow  and  white  sands,  containing  concretions  and  flags  of  bard  grit  of  irregular 
surface,  20  feet;  d,  coarse-grained  greenish  sandstone  spotted  yellow,  40  feet;  t,  coarse-grained 
micaceoos  green  sandstone,  spotted  grey  and  weathering  into  elongated  fragments. 

II.  Black  schistose  clay,  30  feet. 

I,  Lowest  beds,  ferruginous  sandstone,  7 feet. 

So  far  then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  all  the  strata,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  the  Cretaceous  system ; but  we  admit  we  have  some  embarrassment  in 
even  rudely  determining  the  limit  between  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  south, 
and  those  ferruginous  sands  and  grits  between  Mtzensk  and  Bielef,  which  we 
have  for  the  present  classed  with  the  Jurassic  sandstones  of  Moscow  and  Vla- 
dimir'. We  can  only  state  our  impression,  that  in  those  regions,  true  cretaceous 
rocks  do  not  extend  northwards  beyond  the  great  dome  of  Devonian  rocks  which 
constitutes  the  axis  of  Russia.  In  the  absence  of  fossils  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
form  a correct  opinion  concerning  the  age  of  sandy  deposits  occurring  at  wide  in- 
tervals only  and  in  small  patches,  and  which  from  their  lithological  composition 
might  be  considered  as  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  even  Tertisu'y.  We  have  already 
seen  reason  to  allow,  that  the  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow  are  truly  Jurassic,  though 
they  much  resemble  other  grits  which  in  the  south  of  Russia  certainly  lie  above 
the  chalk.  If  the  simple  analogy  of  the  mineral  or  external  character  of  certain 
sands  and  grits  to  those  which  overlie  the  white  chalk  could  be  assumed  as  an  in- 

' We  leave  the  clouification  of  the  iMlated  masses  which  occur  between  the  southern  basin  and  that 
of  Moacow  open  tiU  the  discovery  of  fossila. 
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dication  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  epoch,  we  could  easily  have  solved  such 
a question,  by  placing  all  the  sands,  clay-stone,  &c.  of  the  southern  regions  in  the 
tertiary  series.  But  the  clear  sections  of  Kursk  and  numerous  other  places  con- 
tradict such  a classification  ; whilst  the  structure  of  Saxony  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany  support  the  view  which  we  have  adopted,  by  distinctly  proving, 
that  the  very'  uppermost  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  group  are  often  siliceous  sand- 
stones. In  describing  the  tracts  of  this  age  along  the  Lower  Volga,  we  shall  pre- 
sently show  how,  as  at  Kursk,  siliceous  sands  with  beds  of  marlstone  and  clay- 
stone  are  interlaced  with  the  white  chalk,  and  form  with  it  one  inseparable  series. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  say  a few  words  on  the  chalk  of  the  far-distant  south-eastern 
steppes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural. 

Chalk  on  the  banka  of  the  Ural. — The  most  remote  country  in  which  we  obseiwed 
true  chalk,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  about  liiO  versts  south-west  of 
Orenburg,  where  it  forms  a zone  of  about  160  versts  in  width,  extending  from  the 
junction  of  the  Utva  with  the  Ural  on  the  north-east,  to  the  country  beyond  Uralsk 
on  the  south-west.  The  greatest  length  of  this  zone,  we  had  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, in  that  wild  region  of  Kirghis  and  Cossacks,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  Russian  empire  ; but  from  what  we  could  ascertain,  the  chalk  ranges  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ural,  where  we  examined  it,  to  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Kamelik,  a 
tributary  of  the  V'olga  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  rise  of  the  Utva.  It 
may',  indeed,  have  a much  wider  range  than  we  have  assigned  to  it  on  our  Map, 
for  Pallas  has  spoken  of  chalk  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Busuluk  river',  and  it  may  therefore  occur  to  a small  extent  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  which  are  laid  down  upon  our  Map.  For  our  own 
part,  we  observed  chalk  at  the  hill  of  Semipolatnoi  on  the  river  Utva.  and  also  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ural  river,  at  the  Cossack  outposts  of  Baratinskoi,  Zenu- 
arzof,  and  Rubeshnoi,  where  it  is  white,  without  flints,  in  horizontal  beds,  and  con- 
tains InoceramuaCuvieri  and  Belemnites.  The  alluvial  plain  on  which  is  placcdUralsk, 
the  chief  town  of  the  frontier  Cossacks,  is  almost  surrounded  by  chalk  (see  Map), 
which  to  the  south  sinks  under  the  tertiary  sands  of  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis. 

Crelaceoua  rocka  of  the  Volga  below  Simbirak. — In  describing  the  range  of  the 

' Wc  BO  much  rcBjiect  the  authority  of  Pallaa  on  every  point,  that  we  acarccly  dare  to  expres*  a douht 
respecting  this  chalk  near  the  sources  of  the  Busuluk.  As,  however,  in  passing  from  Orenburg  to  Samara, 
we  traversed  the  Obnehey  Sirt  (see  Map),  and  saw  nothing  but  Permian  rocks,  wc  venture  to  surmise, 
that  the  rock  supposed  to  he  chalk,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  white  marlstones,  or  limestones  so  abun- 
dant  in  the  red  Permian  deposits  ? 
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Jurassic  rocks  on  the  I»wer  Volga,  we  have  already  informed  our  readers,  that 
they  are  overlaid  by  cretaceous  deposits.  If  we  had  had  sufficient  time  we  might 
probably  have  obtained  clearer  evidences  of  the  exact  order  of  these  strata,  in  the 
governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Sariltof  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia  ; for  in  that 
region  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  is  composed  of  plateaux  of  considerable  alti- 
tude, the  beds  composing  which  are  occasionally  well  exposed  both  on  the  banks 
of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  in  numerous  ravines. 

In  respect  to  the  cretaceous  beds  near  the  city  of  Simbirsk,  we  can  say  that  they 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  that  we  observed  in  them  the  following  fossils ; 
Terebratula  octoplicata,  identical  with  that  of  Meudon  near  Paris,  T.  Defrancii,  T. 
cornea,  Osirea  vesicularis,  Pecten  serratus,  P.  undulaius,  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Belem- 
nites  mucronatus,  Lenticuliles  Comptoni  (Nils.),  and  Frondicularia  complanata  (Defr.). 
M.  Jasikoff  of  Simbirsk,  who  has  made  a most  interesting  collection  of  the  fossils 
of  this  tract,  which  we  inspected  in  his  absence,  states,  that  the  Cretaceous  system 
there  presents  a descending  succession  of  white  chalk,  gray  and  chloritic  chalk, 
and  chalk  marl 

Ill-provided  as  we  are  with  the  means  of  defining  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks  of  this  tract,  we  must,  in  truth,  leave  all  such  efforts  to  be  made 
by  M.  Jasikoff  and  geologists  resident  in  the  country,  and  in  the  mean  time  simply 
speak  of  phenomena  lower  down  the  Volga  which  fell  under  our  own  notice. 

In  travelling  from  Simbirsk  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  towards  its 
mouth,  we  found  that  the  white  chalk,  wrapping  round  the  Jurassic  beds,  ranged 

I Whilst  these  pages  arc  passing  through  the  press,  a letter  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  Frears  of 
Moscow,  explains  the  most  recent  views  of  M.  Jasikoff  respecting  the  geological  succession  in  the  envi> 
rons  of  Simbirsk.  The  uppermost  cretaceous  beds  (covered  by  tertiary  clays  and  sands)  consist  of  white 
chalk  with  courses  of  chert,  occa.sional  deposits  of  tripoli,  and  masses  of  ferruginous  ochre;  beneath  these 
is  chalky  marl  with  bands  of  chloritic  chalk ; and  thirdly,  marls  with  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
group,  about  350  feet  thick  and  containing  in  all  nearly  forty  fossils,  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
chalk  properly  so  called,  for  in  its  central  and  lower  bands  of  "craie  chlorit6e”  ore  well-known  chalk 
species,  such  an  fiioeeramtu  Cuvieri,  BelennUei  mucronatu*,  &c.,  associated  wdth  zoophytes,  &c.,  whilst  in 
the  upper  beds  arc  found  Terebratula  camea,  T.  nbrolunda,  Spatangus  eor’angutnum.  Plagiostoma  (Lama) 
Hoperi,  Belemniteg  mueroMtus,  Scaphites  aqualig,  with  Zoophytes.  Cruatacc®,  and  teeth  and  vertebne  of 
fishes.  Beneath  this  formation,  howxvrr,  M.  Jasikoff  has  diKovered  variegated  clays  300  feet  thick  (near 
Simbirsk  and  at  Sbilovka  on  the  river  Uren),  in  which  he  has  detected  one  fossil  only.  viz.  Ammonitea 
nnaobrinu*,  a species  which  M.  D'Orbigny  places  in  the  couches  sup^rieures  N6ocomiennes,"  or  upper 
part  of  the  lower  greensand  of  English  geologists.  The  fossils  enumerated  by  M.  Jasikoff  will  be  men- 
tioned in  Part  III.  of  this  work,  but  we  shall  presently  revert  to  the  deposits  by  which  the  white  chalk  is 
covered  in  the  environs  of  Simbirsk. 
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in  low  hills  a few  miles  on  the  west  of  our  route,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
promontory  of  Kashpoor.  The  rock  is  well  seen  in  the  descent  which  the  road 
makes  from  a plateau,  obscured  by  black  earth  and  detritus,  to  the  Volga  at 
Kwalynsk,  where  true  chalk  having  a thickness  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  reposes  on 
Jurassic  beds  (sands  and  shale,  &c.)  with  Ammonites  Panderi.  As  we  moved  with 
great  celerity,  being  anxious  to  employ  the  chief  remaining  portion  of  the  fine 
autumnal  weather  of  1841  in  the  survey  of  the  coal  country  of  the  Donetz,  we  had 
not  the  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  either  the  horizontal  or  vertical  limits  of 
the  cretaceous  masses.  We  believe,  however,  that  certain  marls  and  marlstone, 
porcellaneous  and  sandstone  bands  with  which  the  white  chalk  is  associated,  must, 
as  at  Kharkof  and  Kursk,  be  contained  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  At  Kerza  the 
white  chalk  is  seen  in  a promontory'  on  the  Volga,  and  the  higher  hills,  ranging 
into  the  interior,  arc  occupied  by  sands  and  sandstones. 

At  Volsk,  indeed,  there  is  a clear  section  in  which  at  least  200  feet  of  chalk 
with  Belemnites,  a Pecten  resembling  the  Pecten  quinque-costatus,  and  fragments  of 
the  coralline  Choanites,  are  capped  by  an  equal  thickness  of  whitish  yellow  sand, 
which  passes  upwards  into  bands  of  hard,  compact,  siliceous  grit. 

The  higher  hills  or  superior  strata  to  the  south-west  of  Volsk  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  bluish-gray,  sandy,  slightly  micaceous  psammitic  shale  of  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, which  is  here  and  there  porcellaneous  (Kiescl-thon),  and  which  passes  into 
finely  laminated,  ferruginous  and  white  sandstone  with  green  grains.  If  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  masses,  in  a country  which  is  composed  essentially  of  hori- 
zontal strata,  be  our  guide,  we  should  say,  that  these  strata  must  overlie  and  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  chalk  exposed  at  the  adjacent  town  of  Volsk.  We  detected, 
however,  in  these  beds  imperfect  casta  of  Nucula,  Lucina,  Turritella  and  other 
shells,  which  we  were  disposed  at  the  time  to  consider  tertiary.  But  our  mate- 
rials are  too  vague,  and  the  intermediate  strata  too  little  known,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  the  point,  which  we  leave  to  be  settled  by  our  successors,  simply  noting 
by  the  way,  that  these  beds  may  very  probably  indicate  a passage  from  the  Se- 
condary to  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

Similar  siliceous  claystones  and  sands  protrude  at  intervals  through  the  drift  at 
many  places,  and  give  rise  to  a sterile  country.  They  range,  in  fact,  over  all  the 
higher  lands  north  and  south  of  the  city  of  Sarktof,  and  are  largely  developed 
throughout  the  government  of  that  name.  In  ascending  from  the  lower  grounds  at 
Sariitof,  where  we  have  described  high  cliffs  of  Jurassic  shales  and  sands,  we 
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passed  in  succession  through  beds  of  whitish,  bluish-gray  and  yellowish  sands,  for 
the  most  part  incoherent,  but  containing  concretions  of  silicified  sandstone  with 
Alcyonic  bodies,  and  corals,  &c.,  which  are  overlaid  by  siliceous  mottled  clay- 
stone  of  porcellaneous  character,  in  parts  including  green  grains,  and  resembling 
many  varieties  of  the  greensand  series  of  Britain,  or  of  the  Quader  Sandstein  and 
Planer-kalk  of  the  Germans,  where  those  members  of  the  series  are  not  calcareous. 

The  annexed  woodcut  and  the  accompanying  description,  will  convey  a general 
idea  of  this  succession. 


i,  9ukd»— btM  at  Tcrtiaiy  depoalti- 
r A.  iUinoiu  bcda. 


g.  knit  pomU«>k«.  "I  «.  . . 

CIlETACEOl-9.  • f.  D»n  pt;  •nSIlMcu  lurUuiu.  | Ei«.l.tbo»! 

t,  Wliitkh,  |Tcy,  ud  bluiah  auirli. 

^ 4.  WUU  Bad  |cHew  nada  ud  ttiMlaloDe,  tthh  A1c|true  nd  conla. 
c.  AJurutiontdabatomdMnd,  wftb  JimfcMdk. 
iltRA99IC-....  ' A.  Ferraginns* Mnda oC (TWt tUckncM. 

_ a.  Dark  pyritua  alula,  arith  emcretiinw  of  wgillaewaa  Umaatow,  AmmtmU»$  tar4*tmt,  Ike. 


In  the  walls  of  the  farm-houses  of  the  German  colonists  at  some  distance  to 
the  south  of  Sarktof,  we  met  with  earthy,  yellowish  sandstones,  having  green 
grains  diffused,  which  so  completely  resembled  some  of  the  secondary  greensands 
of  Elngland,  more  particularly  in  containing  long  branching  bodies  like  Alcyonia, 
that  however  indisposed  to  admit  lithological  identity  and  imperfect  fossil  proofs  to 
guide  us,  we  could  not  avoid  believing,  on  the  spot,  that  these  rocks  formed  a part 
of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

In  pursuing  our  course  still  further  to  the  south,  we  were  presented  with  other 
evidences  which  at  once  convinced  us,  that  although  the  higher  plateaux  might,  to 
a great  extent,  be  cretaceous,  the  depressions,  at  all  events,  were  certainly  occu- 
pied by  tertiary  rocks ; for  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  Kamischine,  we  found, 
in  a siliceous  grit,  mineralogically  very  much  resembling  the  Lower  Quader  of  the 
Germans,  beautifully  preserved  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  which  are 
unquestionably  of  tertiary  age.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter.  These 
siliceous  rocks  appeared  to  us  distinctly  to  overlie  the  porcellaneous  shale  and  green- 
sand with  Alcyoniae  which  we  have  been  considering,  as  represented  in  this  section. 
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N.N.W. 


■U 


(JUtnCOM  kHI,  vitll  kftTM  of  d 


. HukU,  elaj  ud  nurl, — beil*  obaeured  ia  wndj  da  pa. 
r h.  ftandrtoBe,  Mod  «ad  white  m*rUt<me,  with  AleytMiir  (omu  utd  ironatOM  MMTCtioM. 
' ^ c.  Herd.  porreOMWuaa.  biuuh-grrx  cU^tooe  feud  owbtuoe  ;eaocbctiU  frieture  . 


But  here  it  is  essential  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  the  same  siliceous 
marlstone  and  sandstone  with  Alcyonia,  which  near  Sarktof  we  have  shown  to 
occupy  a plateau,  descend  atKamischine  to  low  cliffs  upon  the  Volga,  where  they 
are  surmounted  by  tertiary  grits.  In  these  relations,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Jurassic  strata  beneath  the  chalk,  we  have  the 
clearest  proofs,  that  in  following  the  course  of  the  Volga  from  Sarktof,  or  from 
north  to  south,  the  older  formations  successively  disappear  beneath  the  younger. 

The  beds  of  this  series,  which  have  the  most  persistent  character,  are  dingy 
white  claystone  of  verj’  low  specific  gravity,  with  ferruginous  concretions  and 
some  grains  of  greensand,  which  are  seen  to  repose  on  a similar  rock  of  equally 
compact  structure  and  conchoidal  fracture, — a porcellanite,  in  which  greensand 
concretions  occur  at  intervals.  In  a word,  these  rocks  on  the  level  of  the  Volga 
at  Kamischinc,  are  undistinguishable  from  the  beds  which  near  Volsk  and  Sarktof 
are  several  hundred  feet  above  that  stream  ; for  they  contain  Alcyonic-like  bodies 
having  stems  and  heads,  usually  in  very  decisive  green  sandstone  and  with  some 
imperfect  corals.  We  may  also  remark,  that  Exogy'ne  imbedded  in  greensand  occur 
in  this  region,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  Professor  Eichwald,  who  submitted 
them  to  our  inspection  on  our  return  to  St.  Petersburgh '. 

Still  further  to  the  south  we  found  similar  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds,  with 
concretions  of  greensand  and  mottled,  porcellaneous,  greenish  marlstone,  in  parts 
having  a cretaceous  aspect,  with  overlying  sands  and  quartzose  sandstone  ; and  at 
the  post-station  of  Bielaya-glina,  thirty  versts  south  of  Kamischine,  we  again  met 
with  pure  white  chalk,  rising  into  hills  and  exposed  in  ravines,  at  nearly  the  same 
level,  and  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  sandstone,  claystone  and  marl  we  have 
been  considering.  In  these  chalk  beds  were  several  fossils,  including  corals  and 
Terebratula  camea. 


* It  was  stated  that  these  Rxog)TS!  were  found  between  Kamischine  and  Tzaritxin ; but  the  locality 
was  not  mentioned.  One  of  the  Exogyra  bears  certainly  a strong  resemblance  to  a species  common  in 
the  Maidstone  grits  or  upper  part  of  the  lower  greensand  of  Fngland,  and  is  associated  with  a small  Pla> 
giostoma,  a Pecten  very  near  to  P.  orbicularis,  Vermetus,  &c. 
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Seeing,  therefore,  in  a country  which  has  heen  subjected  to  few  or  no  great 
dislocations,  that  the  white  chalk  reappears  at  intervals  upon  the  same  level  as 
certain  beds  of  white  and  gray  claystone  and  sandstone,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  latter  must  here  constitute  the  dominant  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 
in  which  the  white  chalk  occurs  in  large  occasional  masses  only.  Led  as  we  were 
to  this  conviction  by  the  general  structure  of  the  country  on  the  Lower  Volga, 
we  were  still  more  impressed  with  it,  when  in  our  examination  of  the  Steppes 
of  the  Don  and  the  governments  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk  we  found,  as  already 
stated,  an  abundant  development  of  similar  rocks,  in  none  of  which  could  we  de- 
tect the  trace  of  any  tertiary  shell,  but  in  which,  to  the  evidences  collected  on  the 
Volga,  we  added,  as  already  stated,  that  of  a Bclemnite  with  Tcrebratulae  and 
Polypifers,  unquestionably  of  cretaceous  age. 

A traverse  which  we  made  from  the  chalk  of  Bielaia-glina  to  Antipofka*  on  the 
Volga,  also  confirmed  us  in  our  views  of  the  order  of  superposition.  Leaving  the  de- 
nudations in  the  white  chalk,  we  there  passed  over  a plateau  of  sandy  and  quartzose 
character,  the  beds  of  which,  distinctly  overlying  the  chalk,  seemed  to  incline  gra- 
dually upon  a long  slope,  so  as  to  form  the  base  of  certain  shelly  beds,  which  upon 
the  Volga  are  loaded  with  fossils  of  Eocene  age,  the  whole  as  represented  in  this 
drawing. 


SECTION  SHOWING  THE  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  AND  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

W.N.W.  An 

Asopul^ 


i.  Tertiary  MmU. 

c.  <lB]r  aiKl  wwmI  dielly  eorvrretuwi*  ^Bo(mor  and  Loadsn  day^sMla). 

A.  5anil*  and  rUystofic.  Ike..  formiR|r  ibe  pawige  frutu  cnUeruiM  to  irruary  rocka. 

0.  While  chalk,  wilk  Tetalmtul*  aoti  oUict  fuosUa. 

The  tertiary  sands  and  marlstone  of  Antipofka  very  much  resemble  the  beds  we 
have  been  considering  as  cretaceous,  and  though  we  had  not  time  to  make  detailed 
researches,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  a thorough  exploration  of  the  adjacent 
ravines  will  afford  evidence  of  a passage  from  the  white  chalk,  through  a group  of 
claystones,  sands,  &c.,  into  true  tertiary  deposits,  the  lower  portion  of  which  have 
to  a great  extent  the  same  mineral  characteis  as  the  ujiper  cretaceous. 

From  sections,  then,  as  well  as  from  the  general  structure  of  large  provinces,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  belief,  in  a gradual  mineralogical  and  stratigraphical  traus- 

* We  were  of  course  led  to  Anti]>ofka  by  the  well-known  description  of  Pallas. 
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ition  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  of  Southern  Russia,  and  we  the 
more  adhere  to  this  view,  because  we  never  yet  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  surface 
of  the  white  chalk  of  Russia,  or  of  any  beds  which  we  could  call  cretaceous,  having  been 
eroded  as  in  TVestem  Europe.  On  the  contraiy,  at  Volsk,  Kursk  and  other  places 
cited  on  the  Donetz  and  the  Don,  the  white  chalk  seemed  to  form  a part — often 
indeed  a central  part — of  a continuous  series  of  sands  and  argillaceous  strata  to 
which  it  was  subordinate  ; and  when  in  addition  it  is  stated,  that  the  lower  tertiary 
fossils  occur  in  beds  of  nearly  a similar  character,  we  think  our  inference  is  well 
sustained. 

But  if  their  succession  be  truly  indicated,  there  is  still  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
assigning  precise  relative  boundary-lines  upon  a map,  to  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
deposits.  Should  our  opinion  be  correct,  that  nature  has  not  placed  any  clear 
barriers  between  them,  such  lines  can  be  laid  down  only  after  many  years  of  ela- 
borate survey.  And  even  then,  very  extensive  districts  occupied  by  white  and  grey 
claystones  and  sands,  with  marls,  in  which  no  fossils  can  be  detected,  must  be 
subject  to  doubtful  interpretation.  In  certain  districts,  it  is  true,  the  evidence  is 
clearer.  To  the  west  of  Simbirsk,  near  Drechetilof  ka,  for  example,  there  are  strata 
incumbent  upon  the  chalk,  in  which  M.  Jasikoff  has  detected  characteristic  tertiary 
fossils.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  so-called  cretaceous  strata  near  Sar^tof  are 
overlaid  by  patches  of  the  same  age,  just  as  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  white  chalk 
is  surmounted  by  the  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka.  To  the  south  and  west,  however, 
of  that  place,  in  the  tract  extending  by  Tzaritzin  toSarepta,  and  in  all  the  space  in 
that  latitude,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  the  white  chalk  receding  far  to  the 
west,  we  have  great  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  upper  steppes  between  Sarepta 
and  the  Don,  are  truly  tertiary,  as  represented  on  our  Map'.  We  have,  however, 
stated,  that  at  Piattisbianskaya  to  the  south  of  Golubinskayaand  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don,  we  met  with  escarpments  of  white,  grey  and  green,  minutely  micaceous 
claystone,  marlstone  and  sand.stone,  &c.,  which  we  group  with  the  chalk.  The 
formation  there  occupies  arid  hills,  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  which  present  a 

' 'rhat  our  readers,  unacquainted  with  the  vast  distances  which  must  be  travelled  over  in  Russia,  may 
not  think  we  omitted  any  means  within  uur  reach  to  arriTc  at  sound  conclusions  in  classification,  we 
may  state,  that  wc  were  compelled  to  travel  most  rapidly  (often  day  and  nij^ht).  and  in  excessively  hot 
weather  (Au^st  1841).  through  these  tracts  of  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  and 
examine  the  steppes  of  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz,  before  the  bad  weather  of  the 
autumn.  In  fact,  being  much  hurried  and  compelled  to  view  some  districts  with  less  accuracy  than  others, 
we  naturally  sacrificed  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  to  the  palaeozoic  and  carboniferous  rocks,  particularly 
as  the  Imperial  Government  attached  more  importance  to  our  report  upon  the  latter. 
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strikiag  contrast  to  the  wide  and  flat  grassy  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks  from  which 
we  emerged.  These  rocks  appeared  to  us  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 
those  of  the  Volga,  the  Kalitva  and  the  environs  of  Kursk.  In  truth  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  cretaceous,  since  M.  le  Play  has  detected  the  Pecten  quinque-co»- 
tatus  in  their  south-western  prolongation'. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  we 
may  remark,  that  they  have  a very  wide  extension  in  Southern  Russia  (pro- 
bably more  extensive  than  is  indicated  in  our  Map),  notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  points  where  white  chalk  appears  at  the  surface’.  We 
would  also  further  remind  our  readers,  of  the  agreements  and  discrepancies  which 
this  system  exhibits  in  different  parts  of  its  range,  when  compared  with  deposits  of 
the  same  age  in  Western  Europe.  If  examined  in  detail  the  Russian  type  differs, 
for  the  most  part  considerably,  in  lithological  distribution  from  that  of  England 
and  Northern  France.  It  agrees,  however,  with  that  of  Southern  France,  of  Ger- 
many and  parts  of  Poland,  in  the  pure  chalk  being  less  equably  deposited  in  thick 
masses.  Thus  at  Lugan,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  Uie  chalk  having  a thickness  of 
600  or  700  feet,  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  English  and  French  white  chalk, 
and  contains  some  of  its  characteristic  fossils  ; whilst  at  Kursk,  as  we  have  shown, 
it  is  reduced  to  a band  only  seven  feet  thick,  intercalated  between  greensand  and 
ironsand  beneath,  and  earthy  marls  and  sands  above,  which,  however,  occasionally 
contain  true  cretaceous  fossils.  In  this  mineral  arrangement  we  perceive,  however, 
that  sort  of  general  parallelism  between  the  beds  deposited  in  Russia  and  those  in 
Western  Europe  (particularly  with  those  of  Eastern  Germany),  which  we  ought  to 
expect  to  find  in  strata  of  the  same  epoch,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  in- 
tervals. Some  persons  may  conclude,  that  the  greensand  beneath  the  white  chalk 
is  the  exact  counterpart,  though  on  a small  scale,  of  beds  which  are  fully  developed 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Hanover,  viz.  the  ferruginous  or  upper  strata  of  the  lower 
greensand.  Though  we  cannot  affirm  it,  we  would  not  reject  this  analogy,  because 
the  last  researches  of  M.  Jasikoff  have  shown  the  existence  of  variegated  clays,  in- 
ferior to  the  chalk  properly  so  called,  which  contains  an  Ammonite  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  greensand  (see  note,  p.  273).  Additional  detailed  surveys  may 
therefore,  bring  to  light  other  lower  greensand  or  Neocomian  species  in  Russia 

* See  Voy&g«  dene  la  Ruwio  Mdridionale  ct  la  Crimde  sous  la  direction  dc  M.  A.  Demidoff,  par  M.  le  Play. 

* Tlie  exact  limite  of  the  white  chalk  may  indeed  be  easily  defined  by  those  who  have  the  means  of 
traversing  the  southern  governments  in  various  directions ; for  in  that  country  the  superficial  detritus  is 
not  very  thick,  the  ground  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  the  peasants  arc  invariably  acquainted  with  the 
nearest  points  where  the  " meol"  or  chalk  is  found,  with  which  they  whitewash  their  houses  and  churches. 
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proper,  the  more  so  as  they  have  been  found  both  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus  and  in  the  CriiniEa,  where  the  whole  Cretaceous  system,  from  the  Neoco- 
mian  to  the  upper  chalk  and  from  the  latter  to  Nummulitic  strata,  with  shells  of 
tertiary  age,  has  been  fully  described  by  M.  Dubois*  and  M.  Huot*. 

It  has  been  stated  by  us,  that  we  cannot  truly  recognize  in  the  ascending  order 
an  upper  greensand  on  which  the  white  chalk  rests.  On  the  contrary,  where  we 
saw  the  white  chalk  thinning  out  amid  other  strata,  the  beds  which  most  resemble 
the  “ planer  kalk  ” of  Germany  or  the  malm  rock  of  England,  and  which  at  Kursk 
contain  Terebratulae  and  a Belemnite,  lie  above  and  not  below  it.  These  litholo- 
gical discrepancies  are,  however,  no  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  difterent  members  of  the  system  when  followed  from  England  to  Eastern 
Germany,  or  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France,  whilst  the  organic  remains 
assure  us,  that  all  these  deposits  belong  to  one  natural  system. 

The  distribution  of  certain  types  of  animal  life  through  varied  and  distant 
masses  of  inorganic  matter,  is  doubtless  of  great  geological  interest,  and  compels  us 
to  be  cautious  in  not  attaching  too  much  weight  to  mere  details  of  mineral  sequence. 
At  the  same  time  it  appears,  that  mineral  characters,  under  the  limitations  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  define,  are  not  to  be  neglected  even  in  geological  classi- 
fication ; for  wc  have  ascertained,  that  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Volga,  green- 
sand, ironsand,  chalk  and  chalk  marl  occur,  in  which  the  same  group  of  fossils 
prevails,  as  in  rocks  of  Britain  and  France  which  hold  the  same  relative  place  in  geo- 
logical succession ; and  we  have  shown  the  extension,  at  intervals,  of  pure  white 
chalk  containing  some  characteristic  organic  remains,  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
confines  of  Asia. 

Doubtless,  therefore,  these  facts  demonstrate,  that  during  the  cretaceous  as  in  all 
the  preceding  geological  epochs,  there  existed  a most  widely-spread  diffusion  of 
similar  agencies  which  produced  this  general  uniformity  of  result. 

* Consult  the  letters  of  M.  Dubois  dc  Mootjicreux  to  M.  Klic  dc  Beaumont ; Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geol,  de 
France,  vol.  viil.  p.  371 : and  his  Table,  ib.  p.  385.  Also  the  great  work  of  the  same  author,  Voyage  ea 
CaucBsc,  en  Arm^nic,  en  Crimde.  &c, : and  see  {larticularly  Serie  V.  and  VI.  pL  13  and  14 ; \rhere  the 
Neocominn  and  chalk  formations  are  given  in  detailed  sections.  'Hie  last  eighteen  plates  of  the  fifth  series 
ufTcr  ft  complete  rcsumC*  of  the  geological  history  of  the  Crimaea. 

^ Voyage  dans  la  Hussie  M6ridionale  ct  la  Crtin^c  sous  la  direction  de  M.  A.  Demidoif,  vol.  ii.  p.  398 ; 
Purtic  Geologiquc  dc  M.  Hoot.  This  author  divides  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  Cnmara  into  three 
stages,  Neocomian.  greensand  and  chalk,  classing  the  overlying  Nummulitic  beds  as  tertiary,  a point  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  next  chapter. 

N.B.  Erratum. --^For  Inoceramus  crista  galti,  p.  2CG,  read  Ostrea  crista  galli,  and  for  Frondicutaria  am- 
plaaata,  p.  273,  read  Ananchytes  evata. 
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TERTIARY  DEPOSITS. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Northern  Germany  and  their  extension  into 
Russia. — Division  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Russia  into  three  great  zones  : — Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Aralo-Caspian. — Older  Tertiary  or  Eocene  deposits  on  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga. — Miocene  Oceanic  deposits  of  South  Poland,  Podolia,  Bessarabia, 
ifc. — Aralo-Caspian  or  brackish  water  Accumulations,  and  their  enormous  Eastern 
range  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  through  the  Crimaa  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  into  the  high  plateaux  of  Khwarezm 
in  Asia. — More  recent  desiccation  of  the  Caspian  in  the  Lower  Steppes  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Caucasus. — General  Reflections  on  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  and  their 
desiccation  at  separate  periods. — Raised  Sea-Bottoms  of  the  North  of  Russia  in 
the  Valleys  of  the  Dwina  and  Petchora. — Conclusion  of  Part  I. 

Ha\  ’’ING  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  show  how  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  Russia  are  linked  on  to  certain  tertiary  deposits,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  latter.  Their  perfect  description  must,  however,  constitute  at  some 
future  day,  an  important  work  by  other  geologists,  which  for  w’ant  of  data  cannot 
yet  be  submitted  to  the  public.  We  have  already  explained,  that  our  first  object 
in  visiting  Russia,  was  to  point  out  with  clearness  the  succession  of  her  ancient 
or  Palieozoic  strata.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  general  sketches 
of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems,  which  in  both  cases  are  susceptible  of 
countless  improvements,  still  more  must  we  plead  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
tertiary  deposits,  which  are  so  w’idely  spread  out  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  of  which  we  have  ourselves  examined  some  portions  only. 

Even  in  those  countries  of  Western  Europe  where  the  relative  ages  of  each  ter- 
tiary substratum  are  much  better  known,  the  task  of  fully  describing  them  would 
be  yet  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Take,  for  example,  the  tertiary  series  of 
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the  North  of  France,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  the  southern  tracts  of  that 
country, — try  to  register  along  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees  the  equivalents  of  the 
lower  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  and  many  of  the  best  geologists  will  still  be  found 
at  issue.  In  England,  it  is  true,  a close  parallel  was  long  ago  established  between 
the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  London  clay ; but  how  long  a period  elapsed  before 
the  overlying  mamraiferous  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  put  into  exact  compa- 
rison with  the  gypsum  beds  of  Paris  ! How  much  reasoning  upon  the  distribution 
of  animals  in  contemporaneous  basins  was  employed  before  thcFalunsof  the  Loire 
and  the  Crag  of  England  were  proved  to  be  of  similar  age' ! If  such  be  the  case 
in  countries  where  this  class  of  deposits  has  been  well  studied,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Russia,  it  would  be  idle  to  draw 
too  closely  the  terms  of  comparison  between  her  tertiary  deposits  and  their  equi- 
valents in  Western  Europe.  Even  in  extending  our  view  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Eastern  Germany,  wc  are  arrested  midway  by  unanswered  difficulties.  Thus,  the 
characters  of  the  very  numerous  fossil  contents  of  the  great  tertiary  basin  of  Mayence 
have  recently  led  us  to  infer,  that  some  of  its  lowest  beds,  consisting  of  sand 
with  brown  coal  and  lignite,  may  represent  the  plastic  clays  of  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don  basins,  because  the  shells  in  the  overlying  sands,  if  not  absolutely  the  same 
as  certain  forms  of  the  calcaire  grossier,  have  among  them,  at  all  events,  very  few 
species  indeed,  approaching  to  those  of  existing  nature  ; whilst  the  numerous  ver- 
tebrate in  the  upper  beds  of  the  same  deposit  are  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
those  of  the  gypseous  strata  of  Paris,  which  are  classed  in  the  Eocene  group*. 

If  this  view  be  sustained,  it  may  have  a great  influence  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  adjacent  fields  of  brown  coal  which  cover  such  wide  areas  in  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germany.  Clear  fossil  evidences  are,  however,  still  wanting  in  regard  to 
these  deposits.  Mineralogically,  and  in  general  structure,  like  the  lowest  beds  of 
Mayence,  they  present  strong  analogies  to  the  plastic  clays  and  sands  of  England 
and  France.  M.  v.  Buch  has,  indeed,  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Count  Milnster, 

* bee  Lyell  on  the  Fuluns  of  the  Loire.  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.  voK  iii.  p.  437, 

* 'fhia  view  of  the  age  of  the  baain  of  Mayence  h drawn  from  the  reacarchea  of  M.  Herman  V.  Meyer, 
M.  Kaup  and  Prof.  A.  Braun,  M.  v.  Meyer  U of  opinion,  that  the  verj*  numeroua  and  poculiar  vertebrata 
of  tbU  basin,  whether  described  by  himself  or  M.  Kaup,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  gypeum  beds 
of  the  Pahs  basin,  llicy  are,  therefore,  of  the  same  age  as  the  Anoplotbcrla  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Prof.  A.  Braun  liaving  classified  and  determined  the  very  numerous  shells,  has  found  that  a very  small 
percentage  can  be  referred  to  existing  nature.  $ee  Memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison,  Trans,  of  the  Brit.  Assoc., 
Anno  1843. 
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that  certain  sheila  which  occur  in  strata  near  Mecklenburgh,  above  the  brown  coal, 
may  be  referred  to  the  calcaire  grossier.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe,  that  a large  portion  of  Northern  Germany  and  Poland  is  covered  by 
strata  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  are  considered  Blocene  in  the  basin  of  Mayence. 
The  western  portion  of  our  Map  is  coloured  upon  this  principle  (No.  8). 

In  relation  to  Russia,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  strata  of  the  older  tertiary 
age  range  up  to  the  city  of  Kief  on  the  Dnieper,  where  one  of  us  has  observed 
them.  Thence,  if  not  continuously  prolonged  to  the  east,  upon  the  Dnieper  they 
reappear  at  Butschak,  lower  down  the  same  river,  where  they  were  detected  by 
M.  Dubois' ; and  in  the  environs  of  Simbirsk  they  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Jasi- 
koif.  By  our  own  observations  we  show  the  presence  of  fossiliferous  deposits  of  like 
age  upon  the  Lower  Volga,  and  thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  oldest  tertiary  deposits 
strictly  so  termed,  do  exist  in  Russia,  though  their  exact  boundaries  and  limits 
have  yet  to  be  defined. 

Of  the  existence  of  Miocene  deposits  (No.  9.)  there  are  also  abundant  examples, 
in  broad  horizontal  expanses  of  limestones,  marls  and  sands,  which  ranging  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  spread  out  in  vast  sheets 
over  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia,  to  near  the  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  low  country  north  of  Odessa,  where  they  subside 
beneath  other  deposits  of  a younger  age.  With  the  detailed  relations  of  such  masses 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  low  region,  our  acquaintance  is  chiefiy  limited, 
to  the  southern  districts  of  Poland  on  the  west,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa 
and  the  edges  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  east,  including  parte  of 
the  Crimsea. 

A glance  at  the  Map  will  show  the  general  line  of  separation  between  the  older 
tertiary  (No.  8.)  and  the  miocene  deposits  (No.  9.).  In  Poland  they  are  divided 
by  an  axis  of  ancient  rocks,  chiefly  Devonian,  which  ranges  from  west-north-west 
to  east-south-east  in  the  environs  of  Kielce ; in  Podolia  and  Volhynia  by  the  gra- 
nitic steppe,  and  still  further  to  the  east  by  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  Agreeing 
with  M.  Dubois  de  Montpdreux,  who  has  pointed  out  the  distinctions  in  Volhynia 
and  Podolia,  between  these  two  great  tertiary  zones,  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in 
our  power  to  laydown  their  exact  geographical  limits  throughout  their  entire  range. 
We  simply  propose  to  indicate  natural  groups,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  can 

’ See  a letter  of  M.  ▼.  Buch,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Q6ol.  de  France,  vol.  Tii,  p.  157  ; and  Neues  Jahrbucli 
von  Leonb.,  &c.  1836,  p.859. 
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be  defined  only  by  numerous  competent  observers.  If  in  the  table  of  superposition 
(and  in  the  Map),  we  have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  miocene  (No.  9.)  from 
another  group,  Pliocene?,  which  we  term  Aralo-Caspian  (No.  10.),  we  must  beg 
our  readers  to  understand,  that  in  a few  districts  over  which  the  colour  of  the 
younger  deposit  is  extended,  the  older  beds  are  also  present  in  the  same  natural 
sections.  This  point  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  separate 
the  deposits  of  oceanic  character  from  those  named  Aralo-Caspian,  which  cover 
such  immense  tracts  in  Asia. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  may  now  say  a few  words  upon  each  of  these 
Russian  accumulations. 

I.  Eocene  or  older  Tertiary  (No.  8.  of  Map). — Sections  have  already  been  cited, 
in  which  beds  equivalent  to  the  calcaire  grossier  and  London  clay,  arc  seen  in 
connexion  with  strata  which  we  refer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Amid  vast  spaces  of  Russia  as  yet  little  explored  by  geologists,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  that  notwithstanding  the  superficial  detritus  which  obscures  the  rocks,  and 
the  small  comparative  elevation  of  the  land,  other  sections  will  yet  be  found,  to 
show  more  completely,  both  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  sequence  of  organic 
life,  and  to  indicate  the  existence  in  these  undisturbed  regions,  of  a passage  from 
the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiaiy  system. 

In  the  Crimaea,  indeed,  and  particularly  near  its  southern  shores,  where  the  rocks 
are  much  more  elevated  and  clearly  exposed,  the  first  beds  in  natural  ascending 
order  above  the  white  chalk,  are  those  which  contain  Nummulites,  wdth  Ostrea 
latissima,  and  a gigautic  Cerithium  : they  are  classed  by  M,  Dubois  with  the  Creta- 
ceous system,  but,  according  to  M.  Iluot  and  other  geologists,  are  included  in  the 
tertiary  series.  These  intermediate  beds  are,  it  is  believed,  of  the  same  age  as 
certain  strata  along  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  relative  antiquity  of 
which  has  recently  undergone  much  discussion  ; MM.  Dufrenoy  and  E.  de  Beau- 
mont claiming  them  as  appanages  of  the  chalk,  because  they  have  undergone  some 
of  the  great  clevatory  movements  by  which  that  deposit  was  aft'ected,  whilst  their 
opponents  contend,  that  as  they  contain  some  of  th  3 characteristic  fossils  of  the  lower 
tertiary  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  they  must  he  classed  with  that  formation.  As  one 
of  us  only  has  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Criraa;a,  we  do  not  consider 
this  a fit  occasion  to  enter  much  into  a controversy,  which  cannot  be  determined 
without  a very  circumstantial  appeal  to  facts  and  fossils.  Reference  will,  however, 
be  again  made  to  this  subject,  and  a thin  baud  is  left  in  the  table  appended  to  the 
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Map,  to  show,  that  such  Nummulite  rocks  occur  in  the  Crimsea,  where  they  were 
first  described  by  one  of  us,  subsequently  by  M.  Dubois',  and  also  by  M.  Huot, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  their  existence  in  the  continent  of  Russia. 

Let  us  pass  then  to  the  consideration  of  beds  which  every  one  will  admit  to  be 
of  tertiary  age.  We  regret  that  in  travelling  through  the  northern  part  of  Poland 
we  had  not  time  to  make  adequate  researches  among  the  tertiary  rocks  which  lie 
between  the  Prussian  frontier  and  Warsaw,  where  deposits  of  brown  coal  and  clay 
are  associated  with  white  calcareous  claystones  (Kolin  to  Kold),  in  which  we 
obser\'ed  casts  of  Pectens  and  other  shells.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  accumulations  of  this  zone,  often  highly  argillaceous,  are  connected  with 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Russian  frontier  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
which,  occurring  in  the  environs  of  Grodno  and  around  the  marshes  of  Pinsk, 
extend  to  Kief  and  to  the  south-east  of  that  city.  In  the  tract  between  Grodno 
and  Kremenetz  they  have  been  described  by  M.  Eichwald’,  as  plastic  clays  and 
sands  with  brown  coal,  and  beds  with  freshwater  shells,  which  immediately  sur- 
mounting the  white  chalk,  are  succeeded  by  shelly  limestones. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Styr  near  Lutsk,  and  of  the  Goryn,  offer  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  beds.  M.  Eichwald  compares  them  with  the  plastic  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Paris  basin,  but  as  he  gives  no  specific  names  to  the  organic  remains, 
we  must  pass  at  once  to  the  adjacent  country  around  Kief,  where  clear  evidences 
have  been  observed. 

In  and  about  the  city  of  Kief  itself,  clays,  sandstone  and  shelly  bands,  which 
have  been  described  by  Professor  Iloftmann®,  arc  characterized  by  a Cerithium 
closely  allied  to  the  C.  giganteum,  and  an  Ostrea  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
the  O callifera  (Goldf.),  and  hence  we  arc  led  to  believe,  that  they  belong  to  the 
older  tertiary  age. 

This  inference  is,  indeed,  completely  sustained  by  the  contents  of  similar  strata 
at  the  adjacent  place  of  Butschak  on  the  river  Dnieper,  where  M.  Dubois  collected 
many  shells  which  have  been  accurately  determined  by  M.  v.  Buch,  according  to  the 
following  list  which  the  latter  has  kindly  communicated  to  us. 

' See  Voy^c  au  Cauc&se.  eo  Armdnie,  en  CriaaC'c,  etc..  voLr. ; and  Scriear.  of  Il]ustration»,  pi.  14. 
AUo  Voyage  dans  la  Ru8»ie  M^rid.  et  la  Crim^e.  vol.  U. ; and  Mdmoire  sur  la  Crim^e,  par  M.  de  Verneuil, 
M4id.  de  la  Soc.  Odol.  de  France,  vol.  ill.  p.  ly^SS. 

* Naturhiatoriiiclic  Skizzc  von  Lithaueo,  Volhynien  und  Podolien.  Wilna,  1830. 

* We  have  not  with  ua  whilst  we  write  the  puklicatioa  of  M.  Hoffmann.  The  Kief  section  was,  how- 
ever. examined  by  one  of  our  own  party,  Count  Keyserling. 
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Fossils  of  Butschak  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Government  of  Kief,  collected  by 
M.  Dubois  and  named  by  M.  von  Buch. 


1.  Terebellom  ftwifonne  (CrifXMJo).  L.C.* 

2.  CaMidaria  enriaata  iCrignoD).  L.C. 

3.  Buccinara  Btrombo'ide  (Orignon). 

4.  Desnoymi.  Baat.tp.  Bordeaux,  Tonraine. 

5.  ■ - reticulatum.  Bordeaux,  Gallicia. 

6.  RoatcUaria  Ssaurrila.  Paris  Basin  and  L.C. 

7.  Tritonium  pyraster  (ttrignon). 

S.  P)*rula  clathrata  a.  enndita.  Dax,  CrmcI. 

9.  — - Urvigata.  Paris  Basin,  L«C. 

10.  Fuaus  Burdigalensis,— a variety  of  the  F.  cla* 

vellata  of  Grignon. 

11.  funicuIosuB  (Orignon). 

12.  Ccrilhiure  Uma(DeBh.).  Paris,  Podolia also 

living  in  the  Mediterranean  and  N.  AUantk. 

13.  TunritcUa  imbricataria.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

14.  Troebus  agglutinans  (the  angle  of  the  carina  U 

very  sharp).  I*aris  Basin. 

15.  monilifer.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

16.  atriatuB  (Cimelin).  Tonraine,  Sicily,  also 

living  in  the  British  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 


>7.  Solarium  plicatum.  Paris  Basin.  L.C. 

IS.  Voluta  coatarid  (Grignon). 

19.  Naticu  epigiottina.  Paris  Basin.  L.C. 

20.  Fissurella  negleeta.  Touralne,  Italy,  aI»o  living 

in  the  Mediterranean. 

21.  C'aJyptnea  trochiformis  (Grignon).  L.C. 

22.  Bulla  cylindrica  (Grignon).  L.C. 

23.  Pectunculus  puh*inatus.  L.C.  and  Paris  Basin. 

24.  Area  barbatula.  Paris  Basin. 

25.  hucina  radula  (Lam.).  Exists  in  the  British  seas. 

26.  Crassatella  compressa  ? Paris. 

27.  Psaumobia  muricata,  et  parvensis, — varieties  of 

the  same  species  (Dubois). 

28.  Corbis  laroellosa.  Paris  Basin. 

29.  Orbula  nucleus  (Lam.).  Italy, Sicily,  Mediterra- 

nean and  British  Seas. 

30.  Veneiicardia  elegans  (Grignoo). 

31.  Cardium  oblongum  Gmet.  vel  sulcatum  (Lam.). 

Fossil  iu  Italy,  living  in  Mediterranean. 

32.  semigranulatuni.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 


This  group,  adds  M.  von  Buch,  differs  essentially  from  the  shelly  beds  spread 
out  over  Podolia,  particularly  those  of  Biclazurska,  all  of  which  correspond  with 
the  Sub-Apennine  formations  of  Brocchi  in  Italy. 

The  determinations  and  inference  of  M.  von  Buch  are  of  high  value  when  coupled 
with  the  general  description  of  the  region  by  M.  Dubois.  The  latter  has  assured  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  lithological  aspect  than  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions which  lie  respectively  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  granitic  plateau  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia ; the  northern  zone  being  in  general  siliceous  and  talc-ose 
with  clay,  the  southern  eminently  calcareous.  “ This  difference,”  adds  M.  Du- 
bois, ” drawn  from  lithological  characters,  is  still  more  striking  as  based  upon  the 
fossils.  According  to  my  view,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  tertiary  rocks  of 
the  Ukraine  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  (upper  part)  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  basin  of  Paris,  or  what  is  termed  the  lower  tertiary  stage  ; w hilst  that  of  Gallicia 
(Poland),  Podolia,  Volhynia,  &c.  is  of  the  age  of  the  Sub-Apennine  regions,  or 
of  the  middle  tertiary  epoch.”  (Letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  1843.) 


* 'Fhe  letters  L.C.  indicate  that  the  rpecies  occurs  also  in  the  London  clay.  Many  of  these  shells  were 
named  by  M.  von  Buch  at  an  earlier  period.  See  Bull,  dc  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  vol.vii.  p.  157. 

* See  Neues  Jahrbucb,  1836,  p.  83,  and  Karsten's  Arcluv,  vol.  vU.  p.  311.  Schneider's  Journey  in 
Volhynia  and  Podolia. 
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The  researches  of  M.  Dubois  have  thus  given  us  a clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  older  and  middle  tertiaries  in  respect  to  those  regions  which  he  has 
traversed. 

Though  unable  to  continue  with  accuracy  the  comparison,  from  the  western 
provinces  described  by  M.  Dubois,  through  the  Ukraine,  we  may  say  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  same  contrast  exists  between  these  northern  and  southern 
tertiary  zones  at  the  w’cstern  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  great  region  under 
consideration.  At  the  western  end,  we  hare  observed  the  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous tertiaries  of  the  plains  of  Poland  to  be  strikingly  different  from  the  calcareous 
shelly  strata  to  the  south  of  the  axis  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  around  Kielce  (see 
Map).  Again,  far  to  the  south-east,  where  we  have  no  longer  an  intermediate 
granitic  plateau,  and  where  we  may  consider  the  great  coal  region  of  the  Donciz 
to  be  the  barrier  of  separation,  all  the  younger  deposits  to  the  north  of  it  are 
sandy  and  argillaceous,  whilst  those  of  the  high  steppe  to  the  south  are  eminently 
calcareous.  Here,  however,  geological  distinctions,  founded  upon  fossil  evidences, 
are  still  wanting,  for  in  the  northern  zone  no  naturalist  has  supplied  them,  and  it 
was  only  in  a country  much  further  to  the  east,  viz.  upon  the  Volga,  below  Sarktof, 
that  we  obtained  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  older  tertiary  formation  as  rigidly 
determined  by  its  organic  remains. 

Unacquainted  personally  with  any  shelly  tertiary  deposits  in  the  vast  region  lying 
between  Butschak  upon  the  west  and  the  Volga  on  the  east,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
draw  the  line  of  separation,  except  by  general  mineral  characters,  and  we  will  now 
terminate  our  brief  sketch  of  the  older  tertiary  beds  of  Russia  with  an  allusion  to 
certain  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simbirsk,  and  a description  of  the  shelly 
strata  at  Antipofka  on  the  Volga. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  deposits  of  this  age  near  Simbirsk  we  are  entirely  in- 
debted to  M.  Jasikoff,  who  states,  that  throughout  a great  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  the  white  chalk  is  covered  by  siliceous  clays  and  argillaceous 
sandstones,  which  are  surmounted  by  sandstones,  grits  and  quartzose  sands,  the 
whole  having  a thickness  of  about  150  feet.  In  the  lower  or  argillaceous  portion 
of  these  deposits  M.  Jasikoff  cites  one  or  two  known  Eocene  fossils,  such  as  Turri- 
lella  imbricataria  (Lara.),  Nucula  comta  (Goldf,),  and  Turhimlia  elliptica  (Brongn.), 
with  new  species  of  Nucula,  Ostrea,  Pholadomya,  &c.  The  overlying  sands  and 
sandstones  contain  Pectunetdus  pulvinattut,  with  Cythereae  and  Dentalium,  and  much 
silicified  wood,  often  bored  through  by  cylindrical  bodies  (Pholades  ?). 

2 p 2 
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Antipofka  near  Sardtof  on  the  Lower  Volga. — The  lowest  beds  of  the  tertiary 
rocks  containing  fossils  in  the  east  of  Russia,  with  which  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted, occur  at  intervals  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  below  the  city  of 
Saritof,  and  notably  at  the  large  village  of  Antipofka,  where  they  were  formerly 
noticed  by  Pallas  as  constituting  a “ conglomerate  of  shells.”  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  author,  we  were  disposed,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  think,  that 
these  shelly  beds,  forming  as  they  do  the  western  edge  of  the  low  steppes  of 
the  Kirghis,  would  prove  to  be  of  very  recent  age,  and  represent  simply  the 
consolidated  shingle  and  shells  of  a former  Caspian  Sea  which  advanced  to  this 
boundary,  but  examination  soon  taught  us  that  their  organic  remains  belong  to 
the  oldest  tertiary  period.  At  the  base  of  the  low  cliffs  on  which  Antipofka 
stands,  or  rather  protruding  through  a talus  of  sand  ex|>08ed  in  summer  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  Volga  to  its  lowest  level  (forty  feet  below  the  high  watermark  of 
spring  floods),  the  beds  most  abundant  in  fossils  are  distinguished  by  a number  of 
large  concretions  from  six  to  eight  feet  long  and  four  and  five  feet  thick  ; marking 
strata  perfectly  horizontal,  which  are  made  up  of  a profusion  of  shells,  cemented 
in  a gray  sandy  marlstone.  The  accompanying  woodcut  explains  the  succession. 
These  shelly  beds  (a)  arc  overlaid  by  yellowish  iron-shot  and  whitish  sands  (6), 
with  bands  of  compact,  dark-coloured  chert,  from  eight  inches  to  one  foot  thick. 
Some  of  the  alternating  courses  consist  of  greensand,  others  are  made  up  of  a 
devious  net-work  of  siliceous,  tubular  forms  which  cross  each  other,  and  in  some 
of  the  softer  sandy  layers  are  casta  of  shells.  'Flic  low  cliff  terminates  in  ascend- 
ing order  in  beds  of  light  blue  marl  passing  into  beds  of  sand  (c),  which  in  many 
parts  arc  surmounted  by  drift  and  local  detritus  (i). 


LONGITUDINAL  DETAILED  SECHON  AT  ANTIPOFKA. 

44. 


Lrvel  of  tli«  VolfS. 

Ilorisoaul  S l«  3 ««nM4- 

K.  Drift  Amiy  luninaud  aad  wuwl  of  brawn  colixir,  vw)  vicli  t»o  foorvlcn  rkiritu*.  Uu«r«  AlamoMlb,  Bos  uij  oernr 

in  tbia  drjiesU  la  tbe  low  on  tbe  ojifKMite  liftnk  ctf  tbe 

Ailkcooo  wut«k  witb  irr^paiar  ewntwtroao. 

1 < A.  nioiah-BToy  marly  In  part*  sandy,  «ith  caM  gf  abrlla- 

{S  Ln-  tttUp*«ilal  coMTctiona  ot  Mndy  calcarcou*  grit  ■ubordinatc  to  day  and  sand,  trith  Eo««m  foaaU*  Bognov  and  London  dny)  . 

Among  the  fossils  we  collected  are  Cttcullera  decussata  (Sow.),  Pectunculus  bre- 
viroslris  (Sow.),  Venericardia  planicosia  (Sow.),  V. (n.s.),  Calgptraa  trochi- 
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forms  (Lam.),  Orassatella  sulcata  (Sow.),  Turritella  ediia  (Sow.),  together  with 
several  unpublished  forms  of  Venericardia,  Lucina,  Venus,  &c. 

In  citing  these  species,  we  should  not  have  relied  upon  our  own  powers  of  iden- 
tifying fossil  shells  from  a distant  part  of  Russia  with  forms  well  known  in  England, 
had  we  not  been  supported  by  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fossils  of  the  London  clay,  and  who,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  recognises 
as  decidedly  the  same  species  published  in  his  ‘ Mineral  Conchology,’  has  assured 
us,  that  an  unpublished  Venericardia  which  we  brought  from  Antipofka,  occurs  at 
Barton  in  the  Hampshire  cliffs.  We  may  add  to  this  zoological  evidence,  that 
there  is  a remarkable  lithological  agreement  between  the  Russian  and  English  beds, 
for  in  their  concretionary  nature  and  matrix,  these  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka  are 
really  undistinguishable  from  the  musses  of  the  Bognor  rocks  in  which  the  very  same 
shells  occur. 

We  have  previously  expressed  an  opinion  (sec  p.  276  and  woodcut)  respecting 
the  relations  of  these  lower  tertiary  beds  to  the  chalk  and  cretaceous  strata  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  We  repeat  our  belief,  that  the  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka 
are  connected  with  the  white  chalk  in  the  manner  represented  in  that  woodcut, 
viz.  by  sands  and  grits  which  occupying  an  intermediary  place,  may  in  their 
lower  members  be  classed  with  the  cretaceous  rocks,  whilst  their  upper  parts  gra- 
duate into  the  lower  tertiary  rocks  under  consideration.  A great  portion,  therefore, 
of  the  sandstones,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  cliff's  of  the  Volga  below  Antipofka,  and 
extending  by  Tzaritzin  to  Sarepta,  are  probably  of  the  older  tertiary  period. 

It  is  also  well  to  observe,  that  the  inferences  we  have  drawn  from  the  structure 
of  this  part  of  Russia,  of  a passage  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  system 
(p.  276  et  seq.),  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  independent  testimony  of  M.  Du- 
bois and  of  M.  Iluot',  concerning  the  succession,  structure  and  contents  of  the 
upper  secondary  and  lower  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Crimaea,  though  neither  of 
these  authors  seem  to  be  of  our  opinion  concerning  a passage  or  transition, 
which,  indeed,  we  suggested  long  ago  in  reference  to  that  tract*.  They  state, 
however,  that  in  a tract  full  of  dislocations,  cretaceous  rocks  having  a peculiar 
mineral  character,  are  conformably  overlaid  by  a series  of  beds  charged  with  Num- 
mulites  and  other  shells,  which,  by  M.  Dubois,  are  grouped  with  the  chalk ; by 

• Voyage  en  Caucase,  en  Armenie,  la  Crim^c,  etc.,  par  F.  Dubois,  vol.  v.  and  Voyage  dans  la  Hnesie 
M6ridionalc  et  la  Crimee  sous  la  direction  de  M.  A.  Demidoff,  par  M.  Huot,  toI.  it.  l*hc  first  of  these  authors 
has  ascertained  the  existence  of  true  Eocene  (Paris  and  I^ondon)  shells  in  the  tertiary  basin  of  Akhalt* 
sikh^  in  Armenia ! See  Von  fiuch,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  GdoL  do  France,  voL  vti.  p.  157. 

* See  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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M.  Iluot,  with  the  tertiary.  On  the  one  hand,  besides  Nummulites,  these  beds  con- 
tain, according  to  MM.  Dubois  and  Huot,  the  Spondylus  striatus  (Goldf.),  Podop- 
sis  id.  (Brongn.),  a cretaceous  shell,  and  a Terebratula,  very  closely  approaching  to 
T.  camira  of  the  chalk  ; and  on  the  other,  many  species  of  shells  absolutely  identical 
with  well-known  fossils  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  viz.  Ostrea  latissima  (Desh.), 
(0.  giyantea,  Brander),  Cerithium  giganteum,  Turritella  imbricalaria,  Ovula  ttibereu- 
losa,  Cardium  porulosum,  Valuta  luctator,  Ampultana  crassatina,  See.  Seeing  this  as- 
semblage of  fossils,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  M.  Huot,  that  these  Crimsean  beds  must 
be  classed  as  tertiary.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  their  uppermost  portion  to  be 
of  the  same  age  as  our  shelly  sands  of  Antipofka,  whilst  the  lower  beds  seem  most 
clearly  to  indicate  a passage  between  the  so-called  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

II.  Middle  Tertiary  Rocks  (Miocene,  Sfc.). — We  have  said  that  deposits  of  lime- 
stone, sand  and  marl,  charged  with  sea-shells,  are  largely  spread  over  the  southern 
tracts  of  Russia,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  compared  by  M.  v.  Buch  with 
the  Sub-.\penninc  strata  of  Italy.  The  latter  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great  accumu- 
lations of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  explored  by  MM.  Eichwald  and  Dubois,  whence 
they  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  Poland  on  the  west,  and  are  prolonged  into 
Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  New  Russia  on  the  south  and  cast. 

Salt  Deposits  of  IVieliezka. — Judging  from  their  position  on  the  flanks  of  the 
outer  or  lower  Carpathian  chain,  and  from  their  passing  under  the  sands  and  shelly 
beds  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  we  think  that  the  saliferous  deposits  extending 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Carpathians,  from  Wieliczka  to  Bochnia  and  Stara-sol, 
constitute  the  lowest  stage  of  this  group.  In  a work  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Russia, 
it  does  not  perhaps  strictly  fall  within  our  province  to  treat  of  these  saliferous  depo- 
sits ; for  they  are  all  included  within  the  Austrian  dominions  ; but  as  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  the  Russian  frontier  they  are  noted  upon  our  Map,  and  as  we  examined 
them  in  situ,  in  order  to  place  them  in  relation  with  the  adjacent  shelly  tertiary  de- 
posits of  Poland  and  Russia,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  own  opinions  con- 
cerning them  ; particularly  as  the  fact  of  their  thinning  out  to  the  north  must  be 
considered  of  some  practical  iin[iortance.  So  long  as  the  presence  of  rock-salt  was 
supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  it  occurs,  the  saliferous 
strata  of  Wieliczka  were  grouped  with  formations  of  much  higher  antiquity,  in  which 
that  mineral  most  abounds  (New  Red  Sandstone,  Stc.),  but  the  discovery  of  certain 
shells  in  the  matrix  of  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  has,  for  some  years,  led  geologists  to 
consider  the  deposit  as  of  tertiary  epoch,  though  its  exact  place  in  the  series  has 
not  been  determined.  A perfectly  correct  view  can,  however,  now  be  taken,  both 
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from  the  character  of  the  shells,  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  saliferous  strata  gra- 
duate into  and  form  part  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  of  tlie  age 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  indeed  convinced  ourselves  upon  the  spot, 
that  these  masses  of  salt,  worked  at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  are  simply 
great  concretions,  subordinate  to  thick  masses  of  clay,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated along  the  external  edge  of  the  younger  secondary  rocks  (Gr^s  des  Carpathes), 
and  formed  subsequently  to  the  elevation  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  In  tracing  their 
outlines  in  the  extensive  subterranean  works  of  Wieliczka,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  these  masses  of  salt  (which  are  of  great  diameter  near  the  principal  shafts)  range 
from  west  and  by  north  to  east  and  by  south.  Tliey  constitute,  in  fact,  a narrow 
band  only,  which  runs  out  in  thin  courses  or  strings  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 
surmounted  by  and  inosculates  with  the  slielly  sands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

A general  idea  of  these  saline  concretions  and  their  relations  to  the  older  rocks 
upon  the  sooth,  as  well  as  to  the  tertiary  shelly  sands  upon  the  north,  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  accompanying  transverse  section. 

45. 


N.  nail)  of  U)«  VlataU.  W'ielink* 


Tertiary  nitda  atkd  marit.  Salt  coairrerian*,  mSurdiBate  to  Carpalbiaa  aaasUtooc. 

tertiary  day  «rUh  ahelU. 


But  whilst  the  salt  forms,  as  here  represented,  dome-shaped  concretions  which  are 
lust  in  short  spaces  when  followed  to  the  north  or  south,  it  is  more  or  less  continuous 
in  ellipsoidal  masses  for  many  leagues  in  a direction  from  west  by  north  to  east  by 
south.  In  other  words,  the  salt,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  has  been  formed  along 
an  ancient  coast  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  lower  hills  of  which,  consisting 
of  greensand  (GrSs  des  Carpathes),  advance  and  form  their  southern  boundary. 

Among  the  shells  of  Wieliczka  the  Nucula  comta  (Goldf.)  is  abundant,  and  is  asso- 
ciated withMilliolites  and  other  very  minute  forms  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
as  well  as  with  teeth  of  fishes  and  fossil  w'ood.  Again,  the  Ringicula  buccinea  (Desh.) 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Professor  Zeusebner  in  the  very  body  of  the  salt  *,  and  as 
this  shell  occurs  in  profusion  in  the  adjacent  sands  of  the  Vistula,  deposits  to  which 
we  shall  presently  allude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  is  not  only 

' Profesaor  Zcuachner  having  sent  a masa  of  rock>8alt  wilh  shells  in  it  to  Professor  Philippi,  the  latter 
diasolving  the  matrix  discovered  in  the  residue  forty  species  of  animal  remains  t viz.  5 Zoophytes,  14  Po> 
lythalamsr,  1 Echinns,  1 Serpula,  7 Conchifers,  8 Univalves,  and  3 Crustaceans.  Neues  Jahrhuch, 
Leonhardt  and  Broun,  1843,  p.  568.  Professor  Philippi  identifies  a Cerithium  with  the  C.  Lima  (Brug.) 
now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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of  miocene  age,  but  perhaps  even  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sub-Apennine  group, 
as  the  Rinfficula  buccinea  which  it  contains  is  a pliocene  and  recent  as  well  as  a 
miocene  species.  More  accurate  comparisons  may  indeed  prove  these  salt  de- 
posits to  have  been  formed  at  precisely  the  same  period  as  the  upper  blue  marls  of 
Savona  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Shelly  Sandg  of  the  Upper  Vistula  and  its  Tributaries,  Korinitza,  Sfc. — We  did  not 
trace  in  detail  the  various  beds  containing  tertiary  shells  which  occur  at  intervals 
upon  or  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  below  Cracow,  where  they  form  low  hills, 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  sandy  and  incoherent  strata.  Guided  by  Professor 
Zeuschner,  we  at  once  repaired  to  a good  and  well-known  shelly  locality  called 
Korinitza  on  the  Nida,  a tributary  of  the  Vistula.  Here  we  observed  that  the  sands 
are  more  calcareous,  passing  occasionally  into  cream-coloured  sandy  limestone, 
which  seemed  to  rest  upon  marls  and  clays.  There  are,  however,  few  good  vertical 
sections  of  these  slightly  coherent  and  irregularly  distributed  masses,  which  rise  on 
the  whole  to  heights  of  150  to  200  feet  above  the  adjacent  river  Nida,  reposing 
upon  Jurassic  strata  of  white  limestone,  which  is  loaded  with  fossils.  The  tertiary 
shells  lie  about  in  profusion  on  the  surface  of  the  arable  land,  and  are  also  found  in 
calcareous  marlstoncs  and  sands  in  small  ravines  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  little 
village. 

Though  we  might  at  once  satisfy  our  readers  concerning  the  age  of  these  ter- 
tiary shells  by  referring  them  to  the  works  of  Pusch',  in  which  some  of  the  species 
are  published,  we  think  it  desirable  to  confirm  and  extend  his  authority  by  annex- 
ing the  following  list  of  the  shells  we  procured  upon  the  spot ; in  naming  which  we 
have  had  the  assistance  of  M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.  Jlorris. 


Shells  fol'ko  at  Kobikitza  in  Poland. 
Natica  glaucioa,  Linn,  

— olia,  3/«r.  Serrft  


Othbe  Localities. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Volbyma. 

Bordeaux,  ItaJf.  Perpignan,  lieing  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 


Turritella  Arehiroedis,  t.  2.  f.  8 Bordeaux,  Vienna,  Voihynia. 

~ turris,  1. 1.  f.  II  Ikirdeaux. 

Ancillaria  conoidca,  Eiiey*  Mctb.  p.  44.  No.  8 

A w-  - n I . ^ . * r Vienna,  Touraine. 

A.  contfortnis,  Fnath,  t.  U.  f.  I J 

Ringicula  buccinea Vienna,  Bordeaux,  also  living. 

Voluta  luagoruiii,  Brncehi,  Pusch,  1. 1 1.  f.  2 Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

Buccinum  ubliquatum,  Dnbuu  V'ulhyoia. 

- rcliculalmu,  BrocM f Viran^Sub  Ap.nnm«,  living  in  th..\artb.n. 

I and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

— reticulatuffi,  Vulmu  (non  Brocchi  ncc  Linn.) Voihynia. 


* PolcD*a  Pulaeonlologie.  Warsaw,  1837. 
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Shells  poumd  at  Kobinitza  ih  Poland.  Otueb  Localities. 

_ . • . • o i-  f Vienna,  Sub- Apeumncs.  English  crag.  Si- 

I ciliaa  beds.  Still  living  in  Mediterranean. 
~ cofitulatum,  Brocthi Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

— serratuu,  ;B/‘oeeAt,  t.  5.  f.  4. Sub-Apennines. 

Nassa  colurnboidcs,  BMi.  t.  2.  f.  6 Bordeaux,  Vienna. 

Cassis  texts,  Brwen,  Dubois,  1. 1.  f.  4,5  Vienna,  Volhynia? 

— Itaiica.  De$h.  (Bucc.  Ita).  Broeeb!)  Sub-Apennines. 

Rostellaria  pes-carbonis,  Brong.  t.  4.  f.  2 Vienna.  Bordeaux,  Volhynia. 

Cancellaria  varicosa.  BroceAt..,. Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

— uniangulata,  i)wA.  Encycl.  Method,  p.  18).  No.  5.  ...  Asti. 

— mitneformis,  Bull,  de  Moscou  Volhynia. 

Murex  spinicosta,  Brvg.,  M.  triacaotbus,  Liaa.,  Pusefa, 

Ml.  f.20 


' Viei 


— plicatus,  Bt'QCehi  

Triton  affinU,  Deth 

Ranrlla  marginata,  Una 

Fusus  Stutzii,  Por/scA 

— Zahlbruckneri,  Par/$cM 

Fasciolaria  Pulonica,  PitsrA,  t.  12.  f.  2 
Pleurotoroa  tuberculosa,  Ass/,  t.  3.  f.  I) 

— interrupta.  Brocchi  

P)Tula  rusticola.  Bast.  t.  T.  f.  9 

Cerithium  alcucoidcs,  ^roexAs  ........... 

Cytberea  multUamella,  Lain 

Area  dUuvii.  Lam 


Sub-Apennines. 

Morca. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux. 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux. 

Sub-Apennines. 

Bordeaux,  Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna,  Rome. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Volhynia,  Touraine. 


In  addition  to  these  thirty-three  species,  all  well  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
one  or  two  forms  only  of  our  collection,  including  a Natica,  seem  to  have  been 
undescribed,  and  the  list  therefore  most  clearly  establishes,  that  the  tertiary  accu- 
mulations of  the  Upper  Vistula,  Wieliczka,  &c.,  which  range  along  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  are  of  miocene  age,  and  perfectly  analogous  to  certain 
deposits  of  the  Sub-Apennines  in  Italy  and  the  basins  of  Vienna  and  Bordeaux. 

Miocene  Deposits  in  Southern  Russia. — Strata  similar  to  these  just  mentioned, 
and  containing  a similar  group  of  fossils,  extend  through  Volhynia,  Podolia,  &c., 
where  they  have  been  described  by  MM.  Eichwald,  Dubois,  and  other  geologists, 
and  have  more  recently  been  observed  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell  in  Bessarabia. 
M.  Dubois,  however,  was  the  first  author  who  showed,  by  the  publication  of  his 
work*  upon  the  fossil  conchology  of  the  plateau  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  plates,  that  this  great  mass  of  shelly  deposits  was  the  equi- 
valent of  the  beds  of  the  Sub-Apennines  and  of  Bordeaux.  In  sustaining  this 
view  by  the  examination  of  adjacent  and  similar  strata  in  Poland  and  along  the 
* Conchiologie  Fosistle  du  Plateau  WoUiyni-Podolien.  Berlin,  1831. 
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northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  would  also  extend  the  parallel  to  the  ba- 
sins of  Vienna  and  Hungary. 

M.  Dubois  divides  bis  tertiary  deposits  into  four  stages  in  the  following  ascending  order.  1.  Clay  and  plastic 
clay.  3.  Marine  sand  and  sandstone.  3.  Oolite  and  Cerithium  limestone.  4.  Serpuline  limestone,  with  marine 
calcaire  grosier,  lignites  and  freshwater  limestone  being  occasionally  associated.  Of  th^e  bands  the  sandybeds 
No.  3 appear  to  be  in  that  region  by  far  the  richest  in  organic  remains;  since  out  of  110  species  of  shells  which 
he  describes,  ninety -two  are  found  in  them,  among  which  arc  many  of  those  which  we  have  cited  from  Kurinitza 
in  Poland.  From  M.  Dubois's  description,  we  are  strengthened  in  our  belief,  that  the  oolite  is  merely  a dep«>odent 
member  of  the  same  group;  for  although  It  contains  Cerithii  and  species  which  he  dkl  not  detect  in  the  under- 
lying sands,  it  is  evident,  that  it  Is  a continuation  of  the  same  marine  series. 

The  fourth  member  above  mentioned,  Serpuline  limestone  and  marine  calcaire  grossicr,  is  called  by  M.  Dubois 
a quaternary  formation.  As  he  shows  that  this  is  clearly  an  overlying  deposit,  occasionally  of  great  thickness, 
and  as  it  contains  C'ardtum  Utkopodolimm,  with  Mytili  and  other  forms  cloacly  approaching  to  those  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  is  probably  of  true  pliocene  age,  and  ought  in  any  detailed  work  to  be  separated  from  the  miocene 
rocks  under  consideration.  In  our  general  Map,  however,  we  group  together  such  tertiary  deposits,  whether 
miocene  or  pliocene,  so  long  as  the  oceonie  character  prevails  in  each  of  them. 

To  beds  of  probably  the  same  age  as  the  upper  marine  division  of  M.  Dubois, 
we  shall  hereafter  allude,  in  mentioning  certain  deposits  of  the  Crimsca  and  of 
Bessarabia. 

In  the  Museum  of  Warsaw  many  specimens  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Yarocki,  from  various  localities  in  Podolia,  which  served  to  convince  us, 
that  all  the  tertiary  deposits  of  that  region  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Nida.  Many  of  these  shells  occur  in  the  tract  between  Yarapol 
and  Vienitza,  at  Machnufka,  &c.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  in  earthy  greensand, 
and  have  often  preserved  their  colours  like  recent  specimens  *. 

The  oolite  of  this  age  often  becomes,  as  in  Lower  Styria®,  a fine-grained  mass, 
lithologically  undistinguishable  from  English  and  French  varieties  of  the  great 
oolite  of  Jurassic  age.  Our  former  description  of  this  rock  in  Styria,  written  thir- 
teen years  ago,  may,  indeed,  serve  to  explain  its  nature  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
“ Some  of  the  spherules  are  hollow,  but  others  are  arranged  about  grains  of  semi- 
crystalline  calcareous  matter,  or  particles  of  sand.  The  beds  of  true  oolite  are 
overlaid  by  irregular  concretionary  masses,  partly  oolitic,  which  alternate  with 
unctuous  sandy  marl.  Some  of  these  concretions  are  amorphous ; some  assume 


’ According  to  Professor  Yarocki,  these  fossils  were  chiefly  collected  by  the  Puliub  naturaliats  who 
assisted  Professor  Eichwald  in  his  survey  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia;  M.  Zlmrzewski  a fossilist,  and  M. 
Andrzejowski  a zoologist.  In  mineralogy  and  botany.  Professor  Eichwald  was  assisted  hy  MM.  Jako- 
wicki,  Gorski  and  Zicnowicz. 

* Geological  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  et  seq. 
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contorted  tubular  forms  ; others  are  finely  laminated.”  Lake  the  tertiary  oolites 
of  Styria  and  LLungary, — which  from  a profusion  of  fossils  we  then  showed  to  be- 
long to  the  upper  tertiary  group  of  Austria,  so  are  those  of  Bessarabia  and  Southern 
Russia,  simply  an  eastern  prolongation  of  deposits  formed  at  the  very  same 
period,  and  in  a sea  which  must  then  have  had  a very  wide  diffusion.  In  Styria 
and  Hungary  these  oolites  inosculate  with  calcareous  sands,  clays  and  marls  through 
thicknesses  of  several  hundred  feet ; but  there  volcanic  action  has  been  rife,  and 
tbe  strata  have  been  heaved  up  and  clearly  exposed,  whilst  in  the  undisturbed 
plains  of  Russia  w^e  can  scarcely  surmise  what  their  vertical  thickness  may  be, 
judging  from  a few  partial  sections  only  on  the  hanks  of  the  chief  rivers. 

M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a French  engineer,  has  shown  us  specimens  from  Kichenef 
in  Bessarabia,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Yampol  in  Podolia,  or  of  Poppendorf 
and  Radkersberg  in  Lower  Styria,  and  we  know  that  similar  tertiary  rocks  extend  to 
Taganrog  and  even  into  other  tracts  beyond  the  region  of  our  own  researches.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  peculiar  rock  occupies  a well-defined  place  in  the 
tertiaiy  series.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  like  the  oolitic  masses  in 
the  secondary  rocks,  which  in  some  places  are  of  great  vertical  dimensions,  and  in 
others  disappear,  this  oolite  occurs  in  concretions  only,  expanding  and  contract- 
ing within  certain  horizontal  distances ; hut  we  are  convinced,  that  wherever  it 
has  been  observed,  whether  in  Austria,  Hungary,  or  Russia,  it  is  included  in  de- 
posits which  belong  to  the  miocene  group,  sometimes  the  upper  part. 

On  the  Dniester  in  Podolia  the  tertiary  strata  in  question  repose  at  once  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Hommaire)  upon  the  older  or  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  are  covered  by 
gypsum.  Major  Blode,  as  we  understood  him,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  connect 
the  gypsum  of  those  regions  with  the  chalk  rather  than  with  the  tertiary  deposits, 
and  this  also  is  the  view’  of  M.  Pusch.  Not  having  visited  Podolia  our  opinion 
must  go  for  little  ; but  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  is  of 
as  recent  an  age  as  the  great  gypsiferous  masses  of  Sicily,  we  confess  that  we  lean 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  gypsum  of  the  Dniester  belongs  also  to  that  epoch. 

Limestone  of  Taganrog. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of 
neatly  defining  upon  the  Map,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  beds  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  and  certain  younger  shelly  beds  and  limestones  of  the 
steppes.  In  the  enormous  space  of  Southern  Russia  as  yet  unexamined,  numerous 
junctions  may  be  detected,  between  these  inferior  and  often  oolitic  members  of  a 
sandy  calcareous  group,  and  tbe  beds  we  are  about  to  describe.  Such  an  order 
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of  superposition,  exposing  strata  of  different  age  in  the  same  vertical  section,  is 
seen  at  Kichenef  in  Bessarabia'. 

But,  to  confine  our  remarks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tracts  which  we  have  visited, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  even  with  our  limited  time,  we  observed  certain  natural 
junctions  in  the  tertiary  series  which  distinctly  proved,  that  the  purely  marine  beds 
of  which  we  are  treating,  lie  beneath  the  peculiar  steppe-limestone  to  which  we 
shall  next  call  attention.  The  sections  of  tlie  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  establish  this  succession.  The  strata  exposed  at  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
on  its  northern  shore  and  at  the  town  of  Taganrog,  arc  unquestionably  of  date  an- 
terior to  the  shelly  limestones  of  the  adjacent  hills  of  Rostock  and  NovoTcherkask, 
by  which  they  are  distinctly  overlaid,  as  expressed  in  the  woodcut  of  the  following 
page. 
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In  this  woodcut  the  miocene  limestone  of  Taganrog  is  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  fluviatile  shells  In  sand 
and  by  detritus  containing  the  bones  of  Mammoths,  Ac.  The  geologist  will  at  once  sec.  that  these  last- 
mentioned  deposits  have  no  connection  with  the  tertiary  succession  under  review ; they  will  necessarily 
be  considered  in  a separate  part  of  this  work. 


The  lowest  and  perfectly  horizontal  beds  (a),  as  seen  along  the  quays  of  Ta- 
ganrog, are  light  buff-coloured  limestone,  in  beiis  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  This 
rock,  in  parts  cavernous,  and  in  parts  oolitic,  is  there  so  stained  with  ferrugi- 
nous matter  as  to  resemble  the  hard  beds  of  English  crag,  whilst  in  other  examples 
it  may  be  lithologically  compared  to  the  best  white  building-stones  of  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris.  Among  the  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant,  we  observed  three 
species  of  Cardium,  one  of  which  we  will  describe  under  the  name  of  C.  Fittoni, 


' There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  hiasils  collected  by  M.  Hommaire  from  Kichenef  and  that  jjart 
of  Bessarabia,  some  of  which  we  have  seen,  differ  to  some  extent  from  those  from  Poland,  Volhynia  and 
Podolia,  of  the  true  miocene  ty-pe.  Like  the  shells  of  Taganrog,  they  appear  to  form  a passage  from 
miocene  to  pliocene,  and  to  be  immediately  subjacent  to  the  Aralo-Caspiun  dejmsits.  The  exact  limits, 
therefore,  between  the  two  formations  throughout  this  western  region,  cannot  be  precisely  laid  down  upon 
our  Map,  and  in  referring  to  it  our  readers  must  understand,  that  over  a considerable  area  in  Bessamhia 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  miocene  marine  strata  ore  occasionally  overlapped  by  and  pass  into  what 
we  consider  Aralo-Caspian  or  its  equivalent. 
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and  with  them  Buccinum  dissitum,  Mactra  ponderosa  (Eichw.),  two  species  of  Turbo, 
and  some  minute  marine  univalves. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  these  shells  conveyed  to  us  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  of  remote  age,  and  probably  upper  miocene  ; but  being  all  of  marine  or  oceanic 
origin,  and  not  approaching  very  nearly  to  existing  forms,  they  are  clearly  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  remains  which  occur  in  the  higher  limestone  of  the 
adjacent  hilly  steppe.  To  this  deposit,  which  borders  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black 
Sea,  and  extends  over  a prodigiously  large  region  upon  the  east,  we  now  beg  spe- 
cially to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Ill  Aralo-Caspian  or  Steppe  Limestone — the  Relic  of  a great  former  Eastern  Me- 
diterranean.— The  tertiary  strata  we  have  been  considering,  whether  of  Eocene 
and  Miocene  age,  or  passing  from  the  latter  into  Pliocene,  are  to  be  viewed 
on  the  whole  as  widely  spread  marine  formations  which  have  been  accumulated 
in  true  oceanic  seas  or  their  estuaries.  The  formation  we  have  now  to  con- 
template is  strikingly  dissimilar,  in  offering  throughout  one  of  the  largest  basins 
in  the  world,  an  uniformity  of  peculiar  characters  which  separates  it  decisively 
from  any  tertiary  deposits  of  Western  Europe.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
imbedded  fossils  being  analogous  and  to  a great  extent  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  Caspian  Sea,  in  which  the  univalves  (with  the  exception  of  one  doubtful 
species  of  Rissoa)  are  of  freshwater  origin,  associated  with  forms  of  Cardiaceae  and 
Mytili  which  are  common  to  partially  saline  or  brackish  waters. 

This  distinguishing  feature,  then,  of  the  present  Caspian  prevails  throughout  all 
the  enormously  developed  tertiary  formations  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
steppes  (European  and  Asiatic),  and  leads  at  once  to  the  conviction,  that  during 
long  periods  antecedent,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  to  the  historic  a;ra,  a vast 
region  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  covered  by  a Mediterranean  Sea  of  brackish  water, 
of  which  the  present  Caspian  is  the  diminished  type.  (See  Nos.  10  and  lO"  of  Map., 
To  render  the  distinction  between  these  accumulations  and  all  others  clear  and 
unambiguous,  we  have  adopted  the  term  Aralo-Caspian,  first  applied  in  a geogra- 
phical sense,  by  our  great  precursor  Humboldt,  to  this  region  of  the  globe. 

With  the  remoter  limits  of  this  former  Mediterranean  we  are  necessarily  un- 
acquainted. Judging  from  the  recital  of  travellers  and  from  specimens  of  the 
rock,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  extended  to  Khivah  and  the  Aral  Sea ; beyond 
which  the  low  level  of  the  adjacent  eastern  deserts  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  it 
spread  over  wide  tracts  in  Asia  now  inhabited  by  the  Turkomans  and  Kirghis,  and 
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was  bounded  only  by  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Kusk  and  Chinese  Tartary.  On 
the  north-cast,  north  and  north-west,  however,  we  have  ourselves  to  a great  extent 
traced  its  boundary,  as  constituted  by  the  palaeozoic  and  secondary  rocks  of  Oren- 
burg, the  extremity  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  cretaceous  and  older  tertiary  deposits  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  the  low  hills  of  the  Don  Cossacks  : whilst,  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Aralo-Caspian  strata  are  here  and  there  seen  to  be  underlaid,  as  at 
Taganrog,  by  the  tertiary  oceanic  beds  which  have  just  been  described.  Of  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  eastern  Mediterranean,  our  personal  knowledge  does  not 
range  beyond  the  northern  slopes  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Crimxa  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Taman. 

Pallas,  the  first  propoundcr  of  the  belief  in  a great  inland  retired  sea,  as  well  as 
several  of  his  successors,  have  ascertained  that  similar  deposits  occupying  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Caucasus,  cover  a great  part  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  we  now  know  from  MM.  Eichwald  and  Dubois,  that  they 
spread  over  the  country  of  Daghestan,  a part  of  the  low  region  east  of  Tiflis,  and 
form  the  southern  coasts  of  the  present  Caspian,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Map. 
Throughout  this  enormous  area  scarcely  any  other  strata  are  visible,  except  those 
which  are  charged  with  the  relics  of  a former  brackish  sea,  analogous  to  and  often 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  present  Caspian. 

By  examination  of  the  eastern  tract  of  the  Crimaea  (Kertch,  Taman,  &c.)  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  chief  strata  of  these  loca- 
lities were  formed  beneath  the  same  waters:  and  judging  from  the  organic  remains 
collected  from  numerous  points  of  the  whole  area,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  all  the  masses  of  water  now  separated  from  each  other,  from  the  Aral  to  the 
Black  >Sea  inclusive,  were  formerly  united  in  this  vast  pre-historical  Mediterranean  ; 
which  (even  if  we  restrict  its  limits  to  the  boundaries  we  already  know,  and  do 
not  extend  them  eastward,  amid  low  regions  untrodden  by  geologists)  must  have 
exceeded  in  size  the  present  Mediterranean  ! 

If  towards  the  close  of  this  work  we  venture  to  throw  out  a few  speculations  con- 
cerning the  more  active  causes  by  which  the  relations  of  land  and  water  have  been 
changed,  and  by  which  this  former  expanse  of  water  has  been  since  converted  into 
dry  land,  and  separated  into  distinct  seas  now  occupying  diflferent  levels,  our  present 
object  must  be  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  strata,  their  imbedded  contents,  and 
the  altitudes  at  which  they  now  lie.  In  so  doing  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  show. 
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by  the  physical  features  of  this  region,  that  such  desiccation  must  have  resulted 
from  at  least  two  great  movements  of  upheaval ; by  the  first  of  which  the  lime- 
stones which  occupy  the  hilly  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof  and  Caspian, 
and  large  tracts  between  that  sea  and  the  Aral,  must  have  been  consolidated  and 
left  dry ; so  as  to  form  the  shores  of  an  inland  sea  of  posterior  date,  which  though 
separated  from  the  Aral,  still  spread  over  the  great  steppe  north  of  Astrakhan,  and 
covering  the  low  steppe  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  isthmus  of  Pcrecop,  connected  the 
sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  present  Caspian.  We  have,  indeed,  en- 
deavoured to  mark  this  succession  upon  the  Map',  first,  by  a rich  yellow  colour 
No.  10.,  to  indicate  the  earliest  period  of  this  Aralo-Caspian  brackish  sea  when 
it  covered  its  greatest  area ; secondly,  by  a diminished  tint  of  the  same  colour  (lO*), 
showing  a more  recent  period  of  desiccation,  when  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas 
were  still  united,  but  when  the  Caspian  and  Aral  were  separated  by  the  high  inter- 
vening plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt. 

Aralo-Caspian  or  Steppe  Limestone. — It  is  to  this  formation,  for  the  most 
part  we  presume  of  Pliocene  age,  that  we  refer  the  strata,  which  occur  at  Novo 
Tcherkask,  and  under  the  name  of  Steppe  Limestones  occupy  a large  portion  of  the 
hills  before  referred  to,  at  heights  of  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea  (see  woodcut, 
p.  296).  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  new  and  spacious  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  to  a 
great  extent  built  of  a rock  of  this  age,  which  is  there  excavated  to  a depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  showing  sands  both  above  and  beneath  it.  This  rock  is  of  a ginger- 
bread colour,  and  is  made  up  of  a mass  of  broken  shells,  so  as  still  more  to  resem- 
ble the  English  crag  than  the  inferior  marine  beds  of  Taganrog.  It  may  also  be 
compared  in  lithological  aspect  with  the  large  cavernous  shelly  secondary  oolite  of 
Barnock,  near  Peterborough  in  England,  like  which  it  may  prove  a durable  and 
good  wearing  stone  though  full  of  cavities*. 

The  shells  which  characterize  the  rock  at  Novo  Tcherkask  are — the  same  small 
Cardium  sulcatinuni  and  C.  incerlum  (Desh.),  described  by  one  of  us  from  Odessa 

' In  defining  the  range  of  the  steppe  limestone  on  a Map  of  the  scale  which  we  have  prepared,  it  is  to 
be  again  observed  that  along  the  edges  of  the  younger  deposit  a few  localities  are  Included  at  or  near  which 
the  antecedent  marine  formations  are  also  occasionally  apparent  us  subjacent  rocks  \ for  example,  in  the  low 
cliffa  of  Taganrt^,  where  the  steppe  or  younger  limestone  occupies  the  adjacent  clifi's  or  hills.  Similar 
examples  of  superposition  or  passage  may.  for  aught  we  know,  occur  at  numerous  other  localities,  and  all 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  effect,  is  an  approximation  to  the  real  borders  of  the  vast  area  in  Russia, 
over  which  the  brackish  or  Aralo-Caspian  waters  once  extended. 

* This  steppe  limestone,  whether  extracted  at  Novo  Tcherkask  or  Odessa,  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarries, 
but  hardens  in  the  atmosphere. 
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and  Kamiusch  Bunin  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crimxa, — another  species  of 
Cardium  of  this  steppe-limestone — undistinguishable  from  the  C.  pseudo-cardium 
(Desh.),  which  we  found  living  in  the  Lake  Akerman  near  the  Dniester,  and  a very 
small  Mytilus  (Dreissena),  which  with  uPaludina  constitute  whole  bands  of  stone, 
the  shells  being  in  general  triturated  and  cemented  into  a porous  mass. 

From  the  character,  then,  of  its  imbedded  shells,  it  is  evident  that  this  limestone 
was  deposited  in  brackish  waters,  and  from  its  occurrence  at  numerous  places,  where 
it  forms  the  shores  of  the  lower  steppes,  it  must  have  occupied  a vast  area.  Within 
the  limited  scope  of  our  own  researches,  we  observed  it  ranging  eastward  as  far  as 
Lepatinsk  on  the  Don,  about  100  versts  from  Novo  Tcherkask,  where  it  caps  a 
cliff  about  120  feet  high,  and  where,  having  a thickness  of  thirty-six  feet,  it  reposes 
upon  incoherent  sands  with  yellow  courses  of  about  forty  feet,  beneath  which  are 
beds  of  siliceous  sands  and  sandstones,  undistinguishablc  from  those  we  have  before 
mentioned  as  covering  the  white  chalk  in  other  jiarts  of  Russia.  Such  sandstones, 
generally  yellowish-white,  and  crumbling  into  fine  glassy  sand,  occupy  the  pro- 
montories on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Volga,  and  from  Sarepta  ex- 
tend along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarpa  where  we  examined  them.  Associated  with 
some  marls  and  occasional  limestone,  they  constitute,  in  fact,  the  western  and 
northern  shore  of  the  vast  lower  steppe  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  in  that  sense  we  shall 
hereafter  allude  to  them.  We  have  before  us  a manuscript  description  of  these 
sandstones  written  by  Mr.  Strangways  many  years  ago,  in  which  their  eroded  surface 
and  concretionary  structure  arc  well  described.  Whether  near  Sarepta  on  the 
Volga,  or  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  granitic  steppe  of  the  Dnieper  extending  west- 
wards to  Poland,  they  seem  to  constitute  the  oldest  portion  of  these  tertiary  rocks, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  steppe  limestone.  In  some  instances,  near  Sarepta, 
as  Mr.  Strangways  well  observed,  they  present  striking  appearances  of  false  strati- 
fication or  cleavage  oblique  to  the  chief  horizontal  beds.  From  our  own  acquaint- 
ance with  them  we  arc  unable  to  assign  the  relative  age  of  all  these  sandstones, 
occurring  as  they  do  at  remote  distances  from  each  other.  In  the  absence  of  or- 
ganic remains,  we  cannot  presume  to  decide,  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  deposits,  or  whether  they  occur  in  both  of  these  subdi- 
visions. Some  of  them  have,  indeed,  been  already  alluded  to  as  being  of  the  Eocene 
or  older  Tertiary  age.  In  truth  we  have  already  stated,  that  in  many  districts  the 
development  of  Iwth  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  is  so  arenaceous,  that  we 
are  incapable  of  drawing  clear  lines  of  separation  between  them. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  true  Aralo-Caspian  strata,  we  consider  the  chief  masses 
of  white  limestone  occupying  the  low  hills  to  the  south  of  the  coal  region  of  the 
Donetz,  and  ranging  by  Mariopol  to  Odessa  and  thence  into  the  lower  country  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  be  of  this  age.  We  place 
upon  the  same  parallel  the  upper  shelly  strata  described  in  the  Crimea,  including 
the  chief  limestones  around  Kertch,  and  the  deposits  of  the  cliffs  of  Kamiusch 
Burun  and  Taman,  and  also  the  limestones  on  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  would  here  refer  our  readers  who  seek  for  the  details  of  the  formation  in 
that  region,  to  a memoir  by  one  of  us  upon  the  Crimtea,  in  which  we  have  described 
these  deposits,  as  being  there  composed  of  courses  of  argillaceous  marls,  clays, 
calcareous  marls,  concretions,  ferruginous  bands,  agglutinated  shells  (faluns), 
and  soft,  spongy,  shelly  limestone'.  The  soft  limestone,  usually  white,  is  the 
best  type  of  the  whole  formation,  and  largely  used  as  a building-stone  both  at 
Odessa  and  in  the  Crimaea,  it  has  afforded  a great  number  of  organic  remains.  In 
some  bands  associated  with  it  we  found  an  infinite  quantity  of  small  Paludinae  ; 
but  at  Taman,  as  at  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  most  abundant  forms  are  the  small  and 
peculiar  Cardiacese,  and  the  Mytilus  polymorphus  (Dreissena  of  Van  Beneden).  Of 
the  former  M.  Deshayes  described  twenty  species,  and  whilst  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  Mytili  and  a Modiola  which  must  have  lived  in  brackish  waters,  we 
remarked  the  almost  total  absence  of  Gasteropods  of  marine  origin ; tlie  Paludin®, 
Melanopsidre  and  Limneae  which  were  then  enumerated,  being  unquestionably  of 
freshwater  origin,  and  one  of  them  undistinguishable  from  species  now  inhabiting 
the  embouchure  of  the  Dniester  (iVenVinu  Danubialis). 

In  addition  to  these  decisive  conchological  facts,  an  independent  proof  has 
recently  been  obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  beds  of  a purely  marine  character 
passed  into  these  brackish  steppe  limestones.  Pallas  and  Rathke  had  both  alluded 
to  the  bones  of  certain  Cetacea  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Taman;  and  Professor 
Eichwald  had  referred  the  head  of  one  of  these  animals  to  a Dolphin,  and  named 
it  Ziphius  prtscus.  Obtaining  possession  of  this  sj>ecimen  for  the  Museum  of  St. 
Petersburg!!,  Professor  Brandt  worked  the  head  of  the  colossal  creature  out  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  and  pronouncing  it  to  belong  to  a new  family  of 
whales,  has  described  it  under  the  name  of  Cftolherium  Rathkii.  This  fossil  genus 
appears  to  form  a new  link  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
> M.  £.  de  Verneuil,  Mdm.  dc  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  Fr.  vol.  Ui.  with  6 plates. 
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herbivorous  Cetaceans  than  to  the  Dolphins.  Its  position  in  the  geological  series 
is  most  striking ; for  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  near  Taman,  contains  casts  of 
sea  shells  similar  to  those  of  miocene  age,  which  extend  from  Volhynia  and  Podolia 
to  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  Crimoea.  It  is  also  very  remark- 
able, that  along  with  this  herbivorous  cetacean,  the  other,  and  as  we  think  overlying, 
organic  remains  (among  which,  however,  banks  of  corals  occur)  have  more  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a brackish  sea  than  those  of  the  subjacent  rocks. 

These  relations  are,  however,  in  aceordance  with  modern  conditions,  and  are, 
indeed,  explained  by  an  analogy  in  Scotland,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  lake  of  Stennis,  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  actually  been  converted,  within 
a very  recent  period,  whether  by  elevation  of  the  land  or  other  cause,  from  a salt- 
water loch  into  a freshwater  and  marshy  tract ; and  with  this  great  but  gradual 
change,  certain  marine  genera  (Cardiaceae  and  Mytili)  have  continued  to  live  on  amid 
their  new  associates  of  land  and  fresh  water  (Limneie,  Neritinae,  &c.),  whilst  others 
have  perished.  That  which  is  taught  on  a small  scale  in  the  Scottish  lake  must,  there- 
fore, have  formerly  occurred  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea, — which 
in  consequence  of  separation  from  the  ocean,  was  converted  into  a brackish  state,  and 
in  which,  as  in  Scotland,  the  same  hardy  and  time-serving  marine  genera  continued 
to  exist  with  new  associates  in  their  altered  abode  I In  a word,  the  miocene 
deposit  of  Taman,  with  its  herbivorous  cetaceans  and  marine  shells,  intermixed 
with  and  succeeded  by  brackish  water  relics,  is  only  an  example,  in  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world,  of  a formation  along  the  edge  of  a great  Caspian,  the  creatures 
in  which  necessarily  differed  from  those  of  the  pure  marine  period  which  preceded 
them. 

In  describing  the  geological  succession  of  the  Crimasa,  M.  Huot'  has  divided  the 
tertiary  series  (supcrcr^tac^)  into  lower,  middle  and  upper  stages.  The  first  of 
these  is  unquestionably  of  the  same  age  as  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don clay,  with  which,  as  before  explained,  it  has  several  species  in  common.  We 
do  not,  however,  coincide  with  this  author  in  his  method  of  grouping  fossils  from 
several  localities  to  form  his  second  stage  : so  far  as  he  places  in  it  species  which 
are  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  Dax  or  Touraine,it  is  evident 
that  such  remains  belong  to  the  true  miocene  deposits  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  as  being  so  widely  spread  over  the  continent  of  Russia.  Such  shells  (ob- 
1 Voyage  dans  la  Russic  Mdridionale  et  la  Crim^e  sous  la  direction  de  M.  A.  Demidotf,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 
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served  by  this  author  at  Sevastopol,  the  convent  of  St.  George,  Simpheropol, 
Kertch  and  Enikal^  must  not,  we  contend,  be  placed  on  the  same  parallel  as 
the  remains  which  occupy  a portion  of  the  cliffs  of  Taman  and  of  Kamiusch 
Burun,  in  which  one  of  us  found  the  twenty  species  of  peculiar  Cardiacese  before 
alluded  to',  mixed  up  with  Mytili  of  brackish  water  forms,  and  with  Limneae, 
Paludinse  and  the  Neritina  Datatbialis.  Seeing  that  in  the  western  and  central 
portions  of  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Russia  which  arc  covered  by  oceanic  miocene 
deposits,  there  is  nowhere  such  a predominance  of  brackish  and  freshwater  over 
marine  shells,  we  must  consider  the  beds  of  Kamiusch  Burun  to  be  more  naturally 
linked  on  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  or  steppe  limestone  than  to  miocene  deposits. 
Throughout  the  cliffs  of  Taman  we  obser\'ed  nothing  but  remains  similar  to  those 
of  Kamiusch  Burun,  i.  e.  the  Cardiacese  of  the  steppe,  with  MytUi  and  freshwater 
univalves.  At  the  same  time  we  believe,  that  to  the  east  of  Kertch,  lower  strata 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  particularly  in  a tract  which  has  undergone 
considerable  movement  along  the  line  of  eruption  of  the  adjacent  mud  volca- 
noes. The  very  few  shells  and  corals  imbedded  in  compact  limestone,  which 
we  collected  at  Enikald,  for  example,  are  marine ; and  in  our  specimens  from 
thence  there  is  no  sign  of  mixture  of  miocene  with  Aralo-Caspian  shells.  But 
admitting  that  the  herbivorous  cetacean  found  at  Ak  Burun  occurred  in  beds  of 
this  age  with  marine  shells,  why  are  we  not  to  look  upon  them  as  inferior  to  the 
brackish  water  accumulations  of  Kamiusch  Burun,  and  if  so,  what  is  there  in  such 
collocation  to  interfere  with  our  general  views  ? Such  facts  indicate  nothing  more 
than  a passage  from  one  formation  to  another,  and  our  inference  is  even  sustained 
by  referring  to  M.  Huot  himself ; for  in  speaking  of  his  middle  tertiary  group  he 
admits  that,  in  one  part,  its  upper  beds  contain  Trochus,  Phasianella  and  other 
marine  genera  difficult  to  determine,  mixed  up  with  land  and  freshwater  shells. 

Natura  nonfacit  saltim,  said  our  forefathers,  and  in  tracts  where  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  from  purely  oceanic  to  brackish  water  deposits,  spots  must  naturally 
be  detected,  which  expose  evidences  of  the  transition  from  one  set  of  conditions  to 
another.  Now  a glance  at  the  Map  will  serve  to  convince  geologists,  that  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  just  in  that  geographical  position  where  such  a 
passage  ought  to  be  looked  for ; since  they  not  only  lie  towards  the  western  limits 
of  the  former  Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  but  also  form  part  of  a tract  singularly  disturbed, 
and  in  which  all  the  tertiary  strata,  from  the  lowest  or  Eocene  beds,  have  been 

* Dc  V'erneuil,  Trans  Soc,  G6ol.  dc  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  47-58.  M.  Huot  and  his  ussociate  M.  Housscau 
have  since  augmented  the  number  of  these  Cardiacese  to  twenty*scvca. 
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thrown  up  and  exposed  in  succession.  Here  then  we  presume  the  elevation  of  sub- 
marine beds  into  land,  produced  one  of  those  natural  barriers,  by  which  the  Western 
Ocean  of  that  day  was  eventually  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  great 
internal  Aralo-Caspian  ; and  here,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  detect  the  remains 
of  such  animals  as  the  herbivorous  cetacean,  associated  with  sea  shells  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  brackish  water.  In  such  a conterminous  tract,  where 
the  waters  must  have  undergone  a gradual  change,  a few  hardy  marine  animals 
might  have  lived  on  for  a time ; and  thus  can  be  explained  the  existence  of  coral 
reefs,  composed  entirely  of  the  Eschara  lapidosa  (Pallas),  which  there  seem  to  rise 
up  through  the  brackish  water  strata.  But  with  a further  separation  from  their 
original  seat,  the  oceanic  types  would  necessarily  dwindle  away,  and  when  the 
isolation  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Mediterranean  was  completed,  the  result  would  be 
a simplification  of  the  animals  which  lived  in  it,  and  the  establishment  within  it  of 
a fauna  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  ocean.  This  view  is,  indeed,  strongly 
sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Partial  intermixtures  of  shells,  or  rather  such 
transitions  as  that  at  Taman,  and  of  which  we  believe  there  are  also  evidences 
(though  of  a much  less  decisive  nature)  in  Bessarabia,  and  around  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Black  Sea,  are  peculiar  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Aralo-Caspian 
deposits.  In  following  these  strata  to  the  east  no  such  phaenomena  have  been 
detected,  and  the  central  portions  of  this  widely-spread  formation,  around  the 
Caspian  Sea,  present  exclusively  the  true  and  persistent  types  of  an  inland  sea, 
the  beds  of  which  were  formed  under  widely  extended  and  uniform  conditions, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vestiges  of  corals,  marine  shells  or  herbivorous  ceta- 
ceans. The  great  uniformity  of  composition  and  fossil  contents  which  pertain  to 
these  Aralo-Caspian  rocks  over  such  enormous  eastern  regions,  a point  on  which 
we  shall  presently  dilate,  compels  us  therefore  to  differ  from  M.  Huot  in  the  theory 
of  their  origin  j for  whilst  he  attributes  them  to  the  desiccation  of  numerous  shal- 
low brackish  lakes  or  lagoons,  left  here  and  there  by  the  retirement  of  the  ocean, 
we,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that  all  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  were  accu- 
mulated under  one  vast  inland  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  differed  as  essentially 
from  those  of  the  ocean  of  that  day,  as  the  animals  of  New  Holland  now  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  uppermost  deposits  of  the  Crimxa, 
Kcrtch  and  Taman,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  another  opinion  expressed  by  M. 
Huot,  from  which  we  still  more  strongly  dissent,  viz.  the  presence  of  great  fossil 
extinct  Mammalia  (Elephas  primigenius  and  Mastodon  angustidens)  in  Ids  middle 
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tertiary  formation  of  this  tract.  If  this  fact  were  established,  it  would  be  at  vari- 
ance  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  such  animals  over  enormous 
surfaces  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; but  as  M. 
Huot  has  never  seen  these  remains  imbedded  in  the  same  strata  with  marine  remains 
of  miocene  or  even  pliocene  age,  but  simply  collected  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  had  fallen  from  an  overlying  mass 
of  sand,  clay  or  other  superficial  detritus,  occupying  a position  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  found  them  at  Taganrog  (see  p.  296),  and  were  lodged  in  their  present 
position,  just  as  similar  remains  subsiding  from  river  banks  in  inland  tracts  are 
carried  into  the  beds  of  the  present  streams.  In  corroboration  of  our  own  opinion 
it  also  may  be  stated,  that  no  remains  of  these  Mammalia  are  cited  by  any  author  in 
the  solid  tertiary  formations  of  Russia,  not  even  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  or  upper- 
most stratum  ; and  since  M.  Huot  himself  describes  them  in  another  place,  as  really 
occurring  in  the  superficial  detritus  or  earthy  covering  of  these  tracts,  we  shall  now 
simply  state,  that  such  is  in  our  view  their  only  true  habitat.  This  terrestrial  subject, 
which  is  not  strictly  connected  with  that  under  discussion,  will  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered in  a subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

Though  unable  from  our  own  researches  to  describe  the  continuation  of  the 
steppe  limestone,  from  the  peninsula  of  Taman  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Caucasus,  we  believe  from  the  descriptions  of  others,  that  the  rock  is  continuous. 
We  think  that  it  ranges  along  the  low  country  by  Stavropol  towards  the  advanced 
Caucasian  spur  called  the  Beshtau.  However  this  may  be,  the  recent  publication 
of  Professor  Eichwald  distinctly  enables  us  to  synchronize  with  it  all  the  wide- 
spread horizontal  shelly  limestones  of  the  Daghestan,  Derbcnd  and  Baku,  which 
form  low  hills  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  again  we  are  pre- 
sented with  agglomerates  of  Cardiacex  and  Mytili,  with  Paludinx  and  other  fresh- 
water shells.  The  labours  of  M.  Eichwald  have  indeed  a special  value  in  deter- 
mining the  age  and  origin  of  these  limestones,  for  in  describing  the  very  limited  ex- 
isting fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  has  ascertained,  that  at  least  seven  species  of  the 
fossil  shells  are  now  living  in  it.  In  these  rocks  the  same  phaenomenon  is  repeated 
as  in  those  which  we  have  examined  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof, 
viz.  that  with  the  exception  of  some  traces  of  Rissoa,  there  are  no  marine  univalves. 

The  following  table  of  the  Caspian  shells,  recent  as  well  as  fossil,  will  show  better 
than  pages  of  writing,  to  what  degree  the  tertiary  deposits  around  that  sea  coincide 
with  those  we  have  been  mentioning  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Blabk 
Sea,  and  how  they  more  fully  exhibit  the  true  and  unmixed  Aralo-Caspian  type. 
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Table  of  Caspian  Shells,  fossil  and  recent,  chiefly  compiled  from  M.  Eichwald’s 
‘ Zoologia  Caspia-Caucasia.’ 


GENERA  AND  SPECIES. 

WHERE  LIVING. 

ruSSlL  IN  THE  STEPPES. 

[n  ihc  CaspiED  near  Astrak- 
han and  l>erbeDd. 

Rocks  of  Daghestan. 

coids;  Black  S«a.  near 
Odc&M. 

Province  of  Dctbcnd,  mixed  with  the  preceding 
Paladins. 

Ncritint  liturata,  id.  

On  thpsca^wpeds  of  the  coasta 
of  Derbend,  Balkan  and  As* 
trakhon. 

agglutinated  fragments  of  Neritina,  Cardiam 
and  Drdsseita. 

Rocks  of  Daghestan ; Gulf  of  Karabogas. 

IVomoDtory  of  Tiik  Karagan;  Baku. 

DreiMcnm  polymorphR.  Fan  Ben.  f 
(Mytilua)  * < 

Mytilus  eduiis,  Iah [ 

lilmboQchare  of  the  Volga; 
Caspian  andBlackSeas.aod 
Baltic. 

justly  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  these  Cy« 
clades  in  thuusauds,  with  a great  profusion 
of  Patudinw,  clearly  announces  a mixture  of 
fresh  and  salt  water. 

Near  Astrakhan,  and  in  all  the  low  steppes  ex* 
tending  to  TzanUin.  with  Cardium,  Adacna 
and  Monodacno,  thus  indicBtiDg  the  presence 
of  an  ancient  sea.  Of  these  the  Dr^nssena  is 
much  the  most  abundant  and  forms  immense 
agglomerates.  Kntire  islets  are  composed  of 
Dretssena  and  Cardium,  as  well  as  alt  the  | 
coast  betweea  Bakh  and  Dcrbend.and  tolerably 
hi^  hills  towards  the  town  of  Tskhu. 

Tiik-Karagau  promontory,  with  C/trditim  edule 
aod  Mytilus  eduiis. 

Both  coasts  of  the  Caspian.  In  Daghestan,  with 
Rissoa  and  Paludina.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Ka> 
rabogas,  with  J)idafiut  rrossa,  Monodacna 
Co/tU«#,  Mytilus  polymorphns,  Keritina  ftfii* 
raia,  &c. 

Lower  steppe  of  the  Volga.  Smaller  varieties 
of  this  spi<ies  are  found  at  Baku  mixed  with 
Mytilus,  Kisfioa,  &c. 

Small  variety  tu  Daghestan,  Karahogas. 

" 

The  exulting  species  in  the 
Caspian  is  very  small. 

In  every  shore  of  theCaspian. 

Gcacrany  in  thcCaxptan,  and 
according  to  M.llocninairc 
in  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

('aspian,  Nikolaietf  (Black 
Sea). 

Caspian. 

Black  Sea. 

1 — rusticum,  id 

'DidscnE  trigonoidcs  (Cardium),  Pall. 

! 

i—  crassa  (Cardiuni).  UicAii* 

MonoJacna  Caspia  (Cardium),  Eichv. 

BakiL 

Adacna  colurata  (Cardiam), 

Gulf  of  NikolaiefT.  Volga, 
Don.  and  Palm  Meeolis. 

Near  Lake  Elton  and  steppes  of  Astrakhan, 
with  Mytilus  polymonihms,  M.  rourri/urwi*, 
Adacna  jiro/nor/o,  A/oaodnena  Caiillus,  and 
Vidttcua  triyonoides. 

Steppes  near  Lake  Elton  in  argillaceous  hillocks. 

takeofAkerinan  near  0«lcs:ia. 

1 — vitrca.  id 

Ibid. 
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In  seeing  the  wide  extension  of  tl)e  most  common  species  of  the  fossil  shells 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  table,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  whether 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  forming  the  shores  of  the  Black,  Azof  or  Caspian  seas,  they 
once  all  lived  under  the  same  waters.  Throughout  all  that  sea  of  ancient  times, 
certain  peculiar  forms  of  the  genus  Cardium‘  constitute  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  fossils,  and  also,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  present  Caspian.  In  fact,  of  the 
fifteen  species  enumerated  by  Eichwald*.  seven  are  still  living  exclusively  in  the 
Caspian,  two  in  the  Black  Sea,  two  are  common  to  both  seas,  and  eight  are  fossil  ■, 
whilst  of  these  last  eight  species,  four  are  identical  with  living  forms,  and  four  seem 
to  be  lost.  But  even  the  species  presumed  to  be  lost  are  so  closely  allied  to  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Caspian,  that  we  cannot  avoid  recognising  in  them  the  same 
peculiar  Aralo-Caspian  type,  unknown  in  all  other  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  species,  the  Adacna  colorata  (Eichw.),  which  has  been 
found  living  in  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  as  well  as  in  the  gulf  of  NikolaiefF  and 
the  Patug  Maotis,  offers  a good  analogy  to  explain  the  habits  of  the  Cardiace®  of 
the  steppe  limestone.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  Adacna  plicata,  w’hich 
Eichwald  cites  from  the  gulf  of  Asterabad  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  been  found  by 
us  living  in  the  freshwater  lake  Akerraan’,  near  Odessa,  and  within  forty  to  fifty 
versts  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester.  This  fact,  added  to  those  cited  by  Eich- 
wald, of  the  coexistence  of  numerous  Paludin®  with  Cardiace®,  and  analogous  to 
those  inhabiting  the  present  Caspian,  would  lead  us  to  believe,  from  zoological 
data  alone,  that  the  Caspian  of  our  day  is  simply  the  residue  of  the  great  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea,  whose  fauna  was  so  dissimilar  from  the  oceanic  deposits  of  the  ®ra 
in  which  it  was  accumulated. 

But  notwithstanding  all  previous  researches,  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  yet  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  reason  very  closely  upon  the  relative  change  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  and  present  Caspian.  In  the  lists  of  M.  Eichwald 
we  see,  indeed,  that  several  species  are  now  living  which  have  not  been  found  fossil, 

' Ekshayes  rttains  CDiire  the  genus  Cartiium  for  all  these  forms,  but  Eichwadd  forms  for  them  the  genera 
Adacna,  Monodacna.  and  Didacna. 

* llie  work  of  M.  Eichwald  here  cited  must  be  considered  as  the  verification  and  support  of  many  of 
the  opinions  contained  in  his  former  volume,  Alte  Geographic  des  Kaspischen  Meeres,  des  Kaukasus  und 
dea  Sudlichen  KussUnds,  Berlin,  1836. 

9 In  the  same  lake  wc  found  the  Car</ivm  pgeudo- Carditim  (Desh.),  (Miim.  Soc.  Gcol.  dc  France, 
vol.  iiL  pL  1.  f.  1 and  2.),  which  by  a total  absence  of  lateral  teeth  and  other  characters  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Cardiaccte  of  the  Caspian. 
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and  that  others  which  are  abundant  as  fossils  are  unknown  in  existing  nature.  Yet 
here  we  must  observe,  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  Caspian  has  never,  we  appre- 
hend, been  explored  by  that  searching  instrument  the  dredge,  nor  its  contents  fully 
laid  open  by  it,  like  those  of  the  ./Egean  Sea  through  the  labours  of  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  it  must  be  impossible  to  say  to  what  precise  extent  the  submarine  fauna 
of  the  former  and  larger  Caspian  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  of  the  present  sea. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  partial  intermixture  of  purely 
marine  shells  with  brackish  water  remains  in  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  isthmus  of 
Taman  ; and  explaining  the  phsenomena  by  a modern  analogy,  have  sought  to  lead 
our  readers  to  understand,  how  the  inhabitants  of  our  ancient  Aralo-Caspian  being 
shut  out  from  the  ocean,  may  have  lost  the  oceanic  and  assumed  the  brackish 
water  type.  The  present  Caspian,  for  example,  isolated  and  excluded  from  all 
communication  with  the  ocean,  is  so  slightly  saline,  that  even  in  a part  of  it  far 
removed  from  rivers  and  streams,  its  waters  are  said  to  be  potable';  and, 
according  to  Eichwald,  as  stated  in  his  Fauna,  the  greater  number  of  its  fishes 

' Lieutenant  Felkencr  (Annuaire  des  Mines  de  Hussie.  annee  1838.  p.  155)  states,  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Tcbeleken.  which  is  saturated  with  saline  spring,  the  Turkoman  inhabitants  drink  no  other  water  than  that 
of  the  adjacent  Caspian  Sea.  With  such  a fact  before  us  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  of  M.  Hommaire 
(Bulletin  dc  la  Soc.  G£*ol.  de  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  263),  drawn  from  a belief  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  more  saline  than  the  Black  Sea.  Af.  Hommaire  has,  indeed,  a theory  to  sustain,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  at  \'ariance  with  the  geological  and  physical  structure  of  the  surrounding  regions.  That  author  contends, 
that  the  Caspian  is  simply  a portion  of  the  ancient  Black  Sea,  which  since  its  separation  has  been  lowered 
to  its  present  level  through  a diminished  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  also  by 
evaporation;  and  heare  its  BUp|K)sed  greater  saltncss.  Granting  that  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  no  longer 
flowing  through  \'ast  uudrained  and  uncultivated  forests,  do  not  afford  so  great  a volume  of  fresh  water 
as  of  old.  and  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  may  consequently  have  M)mewhat  subsided,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  cause  can  continue  to  operate  to  any  great  extent.  In  regard  to  the  alleged  excessive 
saltness  of  the  Caspian,  the  statements  of  M.  Gdbel,  the  chemist,  (who  makes  the  water  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  ocean)  are  at  variance  with  tliose  of  M.  Hommaire.  We  venture,  however,  to  believe,  that  both  ana- 
Ijrses  may  be  true,  and  that  they  depend  upon  the  portion  of  the  sea  from  whence  the  samples  were  taken. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  such  parts  of  this  sea  as  happen  to  be  fed  with  intensely 
saline  springs  issuing  from  beds  of  rock  salt,  may  not  be  exactly  as  they  are  represented  by  M.  Hommaire; 
but  whilst  he  attributes  this  excess  of  salt  in  the  water  to  cva[>oration,  we  distinctly  refer  it  to  ancient 
geological  causes,  vix.  rock-salt  and  salt  springs  of  previous  epochs.  Our  readers  will,  in  truth,  perceive, 
that  the  theory  of  M.  Hommaire  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the  simple  fact,  that  Caspian  shells 
lie  in  rocks  700  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea.  Would  that  author  lower  tlic  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea 
from  such  heights  by  owporation  ? We  shall  presently  assign  geological  reasons  winch  exclude  the 
possibility  of  such  former  high  levels  of  that  sea,  and  which  at  once  destroy  the  reasoning  of  Pallas  and 
many  of  bis  successors,  as  to  certain  historical  deluges  in  Greece  and  tlie  rupture  of  the  Dardanelles 
being  due  to  the  letting  off  of  these  inland  bodies  of  water. 
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belong  to  freshwater  genera  and  species.  In  another  memoir,  however,  by  the 
same  author  *,  an  opinion  is  expressed,  that  though  it  is  now,  and  has  ever  been 
but  slightly  saline,  the  Caspian  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  both  through  evaporation 
and  the  dissolution  of  masses  of  salt  which  occur  in  or  below  its  bed.  To  this  cause 
M.  Eichwald  seems  to  attribute  the  poverty  of  its  fauna,  and  the  disappearance  of 
several  species  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  at  no  distant  day. 
Even  our  present  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would,  however,  induce 
us  to  reject  this  reasoning  ; for,  in  the  first  place,  no  valid  proof  has  been  given  of 
an  increase  in  the  saltness  of  the  Caspian  ; and  secondly,  judging  from  all  the  fossil 
collections,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  former  vast  Aralo-Caspian  pos- 
sessed a greater  variety  of  species,  or  that  its  shells  partook  more  of  a marine 
character,  than  those  of  the  present  sea.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  that  in 
the  ancient  as  in  the  modern  period,  the  relative  proportion  of  organic  contents 
has  been  perfectly  maintained.  Now  in  sheets  of  fresh  water  of  our  own  sera  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  is  small,  but  that  of  individuals  great,  whilst  in  the 
oceaui  their  variety  is  countless, — a result  probably  due  to  the  great  diversity  of  con- 
ditions produced  by  strong  currents  in  vast  and  open  seas,  and  to  the  removal  of 
species  from  distant  countries  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  persistent 
and  almost  monotonous  zoological  character  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  is, 
therefore,  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  insulated  position  and  uniform,  brackish 
nature  of  the  one  great  inland  sea  in  which  it  was  accumulated. 

This  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  occupies  the  summits  of  the  extensive  isthmus 
between  theCaspian  and  the  Aral.  M.  Eichwald  has,  as  it  will  be  perceived  in  the 
prefixed  table,  named  two  species  of  shell  after  this  isthmus,  the  Ust-Urt.  Owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  far  inland  among  the  wild  Turkomans  who 
inhabit  it,  we  presume  that  M.  Eichwald  has  not  much  examined  the  interior ; 
but  by  connecting  his  zoological  determination  of  the  species,  which  so  exclusively 
occupy  the  shelly  limestone  forming  the  eastern  cliffs  of  the  Caspian,  with  the 
independent  description  of  other  travellers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same 
deposit  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  plateau  between  the  two  seas,  extending  to 
Khivah  and  even  far  beyond  that  city*. 

I Ergaazung  seiner  friilieren  Ausaenm^a  uber  das  Verhaltniss  des  Caspisebea  zur  Schwarzen  Mcere. 
Erman’s  Arebiv  fur  Russland,  1843. 

* Older  tertiary  and  even  secondary  and  ancient  rocks  doubtless  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Ust'Urt  (see 
note,  p.  313).  We  are  now  merely  speaking  of  the  shelly  limestones,  marls,  &c.  of  the  surface  deposits. 
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Judging  from  the  sketch  of  the  country  between  Balkh  and  Khivah  left  to  us  by 
the  adventurous  and  lamented  Burnes,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  on  the  east  the 
Aralo-Caspian  deposits  range  continuously  to  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Pamir  (Bolor  chain  of  Humboldt),  and  on  the  south  to  the  foot  of  the  western  pro- 
longations of  the  Hindoo  Kush  ; for  he  describes  all  the  plain  of  Turkistan,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Oxus,  as  consisting  of  soft  yellowish  limestone,  with  clay,  gravel, 
sand  and  occasional  springs  and  deposits  of  salt'. 

Respecting  the  Ust-Urt  we  had,  indeed,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  per- 
sonal communication  with  M.Eversman,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  General 
de  Berg,  which  passed,  in  the  winter  of  1826,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Aral,  and 
determined  the  heights  of  the  Ust-Urt,  as  well  as  from  the  travels  of  Muravief,  when 
our  opinion  was  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  Appendix  to  a recent 
work  by  the  enterprizing  British  envoy  Captain  James  Abbott.  After  travelling 
from  Khivah  to  the  promontory  of  Tiik  Karagan,  by  a route  seldom  if  ever  previously 
taken  by  a European,  he  distinctly  says,  “ the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  a shell  lime- 
stone precisely  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  plateau  between  its  shores  and  Khivah. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  mass,  often  elevated  to  more  than 
one  thousand  feet*  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  contains  but  the  three  shells,  the 
cockle,  muscle,  and  spirorbis,  which  are  the  production  of  the  waters  of  the  Caspian. 
Hence  (he  well  observes)  had  these  vast  strata  of  shell  limestone  been  the  deposit 
of  the  ocean,  they  must  have  contained  other  shells  than  those  which  they  yield  to 
researeh.  They  are  therefore  the  deposits  of  the  Caspian.”  In  alluding  to  these  relics 
of  a former  Mediterranean,  the  same  traveller  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  as  proofs  of 
that  sea  having  once  stood  at  a vastly  higher  level,  and  thereon  builds  a theory  for 
the  wearing  away  by  these  higher  waters  of  the  gorges  of  the  Hellespont.  Here, 
however,  he  shows  himself  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  geology, 
which  would  have  taught  him,  that  if  ever  the  Caspian  stood  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  points  at  which  the  steppe  limestone  is  now  found,  it  must  have  covered 
Russia  in  Europe  and  the  plains  of  Germany ; but  of  such  a phsenomenon  there 
are  no  traces.  Geologists  will,  therefore,  naturally  conclude,  that  such  positions 

’ Tranp.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 

* Ab  CaptHin  Abbott’s  raoBt  remarkable  journey  waa  performed  during  a period  of  the  greatest  danger 
(the  war  between  Khivah  and  HuBsia  being  then  at  ita  height),  and  aa  in  traveraing  thia  very  steppe, 
which  he  ao  graphically  dcacribca,  he  waa  robbed,  captured  and  severely  wounded  by  the  Turkomans, 
we  are  not  to  expect  from  him  an  accurate  eatiroate  of  heights. 
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of  the  steppe  limestone  (even  if  they  do  not  exceed 
700  or  800  feet,  the  ascertained  heights  of  the  Ust- 
Urt  above  the  sea)  must  be  referred  to  unequal 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  Caspian,  and 
not  to  its  depression. 

To  give  to  the  reader  a clear  view  of  these  great 
oscillations  of  land,  we  here  subjoin  a general  sec- 
tion, from  the  hills  of  Aralo-Caspian  limestone 
above  Taganrog  upon  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Aral 
Sea.  In  this  diagram,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Russian  determinations  of  the  relative  altitude  of 
the  different  tracts  of  land  and  inland  seas,  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Ocean  ; a glance,  therefore,  will  show  how 
the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  have  been  heaved  up  to 
different  heights  in  the  hills  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the 
Ust-Urt.  Again,  whilst  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  these  inland  seas  were  once  united,  the  Caspian, 
and  with  it  large  portions  of  the  adjacent  lower 
steppe,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  are  seen 
to  be  depressed  beneath,  whilst  the  Aral  Sea  is 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  opposite  woodcut  no  very  great  precision 
must  be  looked  for,  an  observance  of  which  is  ob- 
viously impracticable,  where  the  horizontal  line 
extends  over  near  900  miles  of  country.  Again,  if 
in  giving  the  height  of  the  Ust-Urt  above  the  Cas- 
pian, the  same  proportions  were  followed,  as  in  the 
height  of  the  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Azof  above  the  Cas- 
pian, that  plateau  would  appear  extravagantly  moun- 
tainous. The  sole  object  of  the  section  is  to  con- 
vey a general  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  of 
the  masses  of  land  and  water.  (For  the  level  of 
the  Caspian,  see  note,  p.  321.) 
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The  relative  changes  between  land  and  water  within  the  historic  sera  will  be 
considered  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  on  which  occasion  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  indicate,  how  those  recent  modifications  of  contour  to  which  Baron  Hum- 
boldt referred,  are  distinct  from  the  phsenomena  so  clearly  ante-historical  which 
occupy  us  ; for  though  we  now  offer  proof,  that  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  were  to 
a great  extent  separated  in  the  tertiary  period,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Ust-Urt  and 
the  great  isthmus  of  Khivah,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  our 
illustrious  contemporary,  whether  in  the  early  periods  of  history  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  may  have  been  connected  in  their  southern  parts,  and  whether  the  Oxus 
may  not  have  flowed  into  both  seas 

Another  author.  Lieutenant  Felkener,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Mining  Corps, 
may,  indeed,  be  cited  in  support  of  the  view,  that  the  masses  of  land  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding  were  formerly  the  bottoms  of  an  inland  sea. 

Id  explorifig  tbc  eastern  edges  of  the  Caspian  from  Asterat)ad  to  the  Cape  Ttik  Karagan^  be  describes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  coast,  extending  from  the  river  Karasii  to  Puatchanoi  Ugol.  as  a low  allurial  sandy  plain,  which  rises 
insensibly  to  the  east,  and  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  great  plateau  of  the  Ust>Urt,  and  on  the 
south  and  south-east  b)’  the  chain  of  Khorasaan.  This  lower  desert  of  Khivah  (Khwarezm),  inhabited  by  lawless 
Turkomans,  and  with  which  geographers  are  only  slightly  acquainted  through  the  adrcDturoas  travels  of  Muravirt' 
and  ConoUy,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  oflfer  the  same  relation  to  the  Ust-Urt  which  the  tow  steppes  of  Astrakhan 
and  the  Caucasus  bear  to  the  adjacent  raised  tertiar)'  strata  which  surround  them,  a subject  to  which  wc  shall 
presently  advert.  Though  little  versed  in  the  specific  distinctions  of  fossil  shells.  Lieutenant  Fclkcncr  b suffi- 
ciently clear  in  hb  narrative  to  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  an  elevator)*  process  has  been  going  on  from  remote  anti- 
quity to  a very  recent  period,  if  not  to  the  present  day,  by  w’hich  the  mountains,  hills  and  banks  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  have  been  successively  heaved  up.  Connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  hb  dL'seription  of  the  raised 
beds  of  the  Caspian,  often  inclined  and  dislocated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Balkhan,  and 
theb  horizontal  position  at  great  altitudes  where  placed  ad  some  dbtance  from  such  lines  of  disturbance  only,  tend 
to  confirm  our  belief,  that  with  a Uttlc  more  attention  of  competent  observers,  these  tracts,  {particularly  ia  tbc 
meridian  of  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Caucasus,  will  afford  still  more  distinct  proofs  of  different  epochs  of 
elevation. 

In  making  this  remark,  however,  wc  are  fully  alive  to  the  very  great  difficulties 
which  must  encompass  any  traveller  who  seeks  minutely  to  examine  the  interior  of 
a tract,  inhabited  by  wild  and  lawless  Turkomans,  and  in  which  for  a distance  of  800 
versts,  from  south  to  north,  one  well  only  of  fresh  water  is  known.  Even  from  the 
pages  of  Lieutenant  Felkener  wc  learn  that,  upon  the  same  parallel  along  which  por- 
phyries and  other  plutouic  rocks  were  formerly  ejected,  and  which  threw  up  the  more 

' Asie  Centrale,  vol.i.  p.  421  et  seij.,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  221  et  teq.  Muravief.  Voyage  en  Turcomanie, 
and  Journey  to  the  North  of  India  overland  from  England,  through  Russia,  Persia  and  Affghanistau,  by 
Lieutenant  Conolly.  Ix>ndon,  1834. 

* Annuaire  du  Journal  dcs  Mines  de  Russie  de  1838,  p.  130. 
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ancient  tertiary  deposits,  other  uprisings  and  ebullitions  have  been  continually  in 
activity.  Among  the  prominent  features  of  the  latter  are  the  fountains  of  naphtha 
and  the  hot  saline  springs  (an  eastern  continuation  of  those  of  Baku  and  its  sacred 
fires),  which  bursting  out  in  some  spots  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rise  up  through 
all  the  adjacent  lands,  penetrating  the  Isle  of  Tcheleken  and  the  adjoining  coast. 
In  that  tract,  the  strata  compo.sed  of  clay,  sand  and  shelly  agglomerates,  all  evi- 
dently formed  under  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  are  so  saturated  with  naphtha,  salt- 
springs  and  iron  ores,  and  are  so  altered,  hardened  and  thrown  about  at  various 
levels,  that  they  acquaint  us  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  Aoic  these 
former  sea-bottoms  have  been  placed  in  their  present  position,  and  brought  into 
their  peculiar  actual  condition  ; whilst  huge  masses  of  the  coast  cliffs  (exceeding 
1(X)  feet  in  height),  remote  from  such  lines  of  eruption,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
horizontal  layers  of  unaltered  shelly  limestone  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  date'.  In 
alluding  to  the  naphtha  springs,  we  are,  however,  touching  upon  phenomena  which, 
ancient  as  may  have  been  their  origin,  are  agents  now  actually  effecting  changes  j 
so  dismissing  for  the  present  their  consideration,  we  may  revert  to  them  towards 
the  close  of  this  work,  as  the  last  of  a long  scries  of  causes  of  alteration  in  the 
outline  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time  we  further  glean  from  the  travels  of  Captain  Abbott,  that  in  one 
district  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  where  the  ground  rises  to  consider- 
able altitude  (1600  feet  according  to  this  author),  viz.  in  the  ridge  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Munghis-lak  and  Tiuk-kara,  the  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  red  sand- 
stone. Having  shown  how  Permian  rocks  of  that  character  trend  far  to  the  south 
of  Orenburg,  and  that  they  have  been  observed  by  other  travellers  near  the  sources 
of  the  Emba,  where  they  are  associated  with  igneous  rocks,  we  cannot  avoid  sug- 
gesting, that  the  hills  of  Munghis-lak,  constituting  a portion  of  the  Ust-Urt,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  terminal  embranchments  of  the  Ural.  Baron  Humboldt 
has,  indeed,  previously  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  Ust-Urt  is  the  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  Mughodjar  and  Airuk  hills,  the  southernmost  rocky  masses  of  that 

* Whilst  we  write,  we  are  informed  by  our  friend  Colonel  Helmersen,  that  another  Ruisian  traveller, 
M . Baaincr,  a botanist,  has  very  recently  explored  the  banks  of  the  Aral  Sea  to  Khivah,  and  that  having 
there  ctdleeted  both  fossil  and  recent  shells,  he  iKnll  throw  new  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  Count 
Keyserling  adds  in  another  letter,  that  M.  Basincr  has  brought  back  to  Bt.  Petersburgh  shells  of  different 
tertiary  age ; the  Valuta  amhigua  (var.  V,  tuctator)  for  example,  found  in  the  deep  valleys,  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  London  clay ; the  Mactra  pondtrosa  in  an  oolite  must  represent  our  miocene,  p.  294  ; 
whilst  the  superior  masses  are  the  steppe  or  our  Aralo-Caspian  limestones. 
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chain  in  which  plutonic  rocks  appear.  The  eustence  of  red  sandstones,  probably 
palaeozoic,  but  at  all  events  long  anterior  to  the  tertiary'  deposits,  supports  his  view, 
whilst  the  presence  of  the  recent  steppe  or  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  over  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  this  isthmus,  proves  decisively,  that  sea-bottoms  of  that  age, 
elevated  from  north  to  south,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  upheaval  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, effected  a great  change  in  the  physical  outlines  of  these  regions,  at  a period 
which,  though  geologically  recent,  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  the  historical 
icra. 

Having  before  stated  that  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  repose,  along  their  north- 
western frontier,  upon  older  oceanic  strata,  it  is  clear,  that  subsequent  to  their 
accumulation,  these  last-mentioned  beds  and  other  submarine  masses  must  have 
been  heaved  up  and  formed  into  barriers  which  prevented  the  spread  of  the  ancient 
inland  sea.  It  is  also  evident,  that  at  a later  period,  a large  portion  of  that  sea 
was  thrown  off,  and  its  bottom  raised  into  great  plateaux  of  steppe  limestone.  We 
venture  to  believe,  that  these  results  are  distinctly  referable  to  at  least  two  periods 
of  vibration  between  land  and  water,  which  took  place  before  the  earth’s  surface 
was  inhabited  by  our  race.  For  as  the  steppe  limestone  above  alluded  to,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  shore  of  certain  low  and  sandy  steppes  to  which 
wc  now  invite  attention,  so  do  we  beUeve  that  the  latter  was  still  the  abode  of  the 
same  ancient,  eastern  Mediterranean,  when  its  waters  being  considerably  dimi- 
nished, entered  into  deep  recesses,  and  united  the  present  insulated  seas  by  straits 
and  channels,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  since  become  dry  land. 

In  thus  carrying  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  branch  of  inquiry,  we  beg, 
however,  to  guard  him  against  the  inference,  that  other  changes  of  sea  and  land  in 
the  North  of  Russia,  paiticularly  those  which  involve  the  great  phxnomenon  of  the 
erratic  blocks,  may  not  have  been  effected  anterior  to  some  of  the  last  desiccations 
of  these  lower  steppes.  Wc  have  merely  deemed  it  expedient,  when  explaining  the 
successive  retirements  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  to  consider  in  the  same  chapter 
the  whole  scries  of  changes  of  adjacent  sea-bottoms  into  continents,  and  to  show 
that  all  such  grand  mutations  are,  properly  speaking,  geological  phenomena,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  apart  from  superficial  detritus  not  clearly  proved  to  be  sub- 
marine, as  well  as  from  minor  undulations  between  land  and  water  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  historic  eera. 

Lower  Steppe  deposits  of  the  former  Caspian. — Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we 
have  distinguished  upon  the  Map,  a large  portion  of  Southern  Russia  by  a lighter 
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tint  of  the  colour  used  for  No.  10.  and  by  the  sign  10’.  This  region  includes  the 
whole  of  the  lower  steppe  of  Astrakhan  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Volga,  which, 
passing  down  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extends,  in  a strait,  to  the  west, 
over  the  low  grounds  oi  the  Kalmucks,  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  again  from  the  western  shores  of  the  latter  by  the  isthmus  of  Perecop  to  the 
Black  Sea  below  Kherson.  The  whole  of  this  vast  area  was,  we  conceive,  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  at  the  com- 
paratively modern  period  when  the  Aralo-Caspian  limestones  had  been  so  elevated 
as  to  form  its  shores.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  the  boundaries  of  tliis  great 
area  is  limited  to  portions  of  its  western  and  northern  shores.  Of  the  southern  or 
Caucasian  boundary,  our  knowledge  is,  of  course,  derived  from  Pallas  and  his  nu- 
merous successors.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention  Mr.  Strangways,  who 
traversing  many  years  ago  the  low  steppe  between  South  Russia,  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Caucasus,  visited  the  mineral  sources  and  baths  of  Kislovodsk,  and  the  group  of 
mountains  of  which  the  Beshtau  is  the  principal : Mr.  Strangways  has  put  into  our 
hands  some  manuscript  notices  of  the  lower  region,  which  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  were  not  formerly  published. 

Other  travellers  and  naturalists  have  since  visited  that  country,  and  those  who 
desire  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  subject,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  tracts  around  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  between  that  sea  and  the  Caspian,  will 
doubtless  first  study  the  works  of  Pallas,  and  then  endeavour  to  synchronize  the 
various  elements  of  his  details  with  modem  geological  science,  by  reference  to  the 
recent  works  of  M.  KupflTer,  M.  Dubois  and  M.  Ilommaire  de  Hell.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  shall  chiefly  dwell  upon  the  portions  of  those  low  countries  which  we  have 
seen,  and  on  which,  as  they  have  been  visited  by  few’  modern  geologists,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  throw  some  light.  Though  a good  notion  of  a large  portion  of  the  out- 
line of  these  lower  steppes  was  first  put  forth  by  Pallas,  the  great  naturalist  seems  to 
have  entertained  vague  ideas  respecting  their  eastern  boundary.  A few  years  ago 
it  was,  indeed,  commonly  supposed,  that  these  same  lower  steppes  extended  far  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Ural,  and  that  coasting  the  southern  termination  of  the  Ural 
chain,  they  spread  over  vast  tracts  in  Siberia,  and  possibly  communicated  with 
slightly  elevated  deserts  adjacent  to  the  northern  seas.  A glance  at  our  Map  will 
show  that  this  view  cannot  be  entertained  ; for,  however  we  may  yet  be  unable  to 
define  the  whole  of  their  eastern  boundary,  many  Russian  observers,  including  Pro- 
fessor Eichwald,  have  ascertained,  as  before  stated,  that  hilly  grounds,  composed 
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of  various  strata,  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural  and  its  tributaries,  and  that 
these  are  succeeded  on  the  east  by  a band  of  Jurassic  rocks  extending  across  the 
river  Emba,  and  pointing  towards  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

Steppe  of  Astrakhan, — ^The  whole  of  the  low  steppe  between  the  Ural  and  the 
Volga,  and  which  ranges  from  tlie  watershed  of  the  Obschey  Sirt  upon  the  north 
to  the  Delta  of  Astrakhan  on  the  south,  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  islets  of  Bogdo, 
Arsagar,  &c.)  apparently  nothing  but  a desiccated  sea-bottom.  It  is,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely composed  of  sand,  with  occasional  heaps  of  fine  gravel,  is  rarely  argillaceous 
and  loamy,  and  is  almost  everywhere  strewed  over  with  shells  or  the  debris  of 
species,  some  of  which  are  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Caspian  Sea,  such  as  Mytilus 
polymorphus,  Adacna  edentula  (Eichw.),  and  Didacna  trigonoides  {Cardium,  Pall.) : 
others  have  not  been  found  living,  such  as  Mytilus  rostriformis,  Adacna  protracla, 
and  Monodaena  calillus.  The  mean  elevation  of  this  steppe  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  does  not  exceed  fifty  feet,  and  as  that  sea  is  83'6  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  it  follows,  that  if  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea 
should,  by  any  subsequent  change  of  level  of  the  intermediate  land,  find  access  to 
this  region,  nearly  the  whole  steppe  in  question  would  be  again  submerged.  The 
shelly  sands,  however,  ascend  insensibly  to  the  north,  or  towards  the  Obschey  Sirt. 
They  also  rise  where  they  approach  the  isolated  hills  of  Bogdo,  whilst  at  Tchornoyar 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  above  Astrakhan,  and  near  the  western  shores  of 
the  desiccated  area,  beds  with  Caspian  shells  are  seen  to  occupy  a thickness  of 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  in  the  following  ascending  order : — a.  Lowest 
beds,  sands  in  various  courses,  35  feet.  6.  Bed  with  Caspian  shells,  c.  Brownish 
sandy  clay  or  silt,  which,  on  drying,  scales  oflF  into  irregular  laminae,  d.  Yellowish 
argillaceous  sand. 

Though  one  of  us ' traversed  this  steppe  from  north-east  to  south-west,  t.  e. 
from  Uralsk,  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarpa  below  Sarepta,  and  therefore  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  we  have  nothing  else  to  state  concerning  its  monotonous  internal 
structure.  Of  its  northern  and  western  shore,  which  was  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  our  party,  we  have  yet  a few  words  to  say.  On  the  north  it  is  com- 

■ lu  traverslog  this  ateppe,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  kind  and  active 
assistance  of  General  Perov^ki,  Count  Keyserling  visited  the  Khan  of  the  Inner  Kirghis  in  the  heart  of 
the  steppe,  who  is  tributary  to  Russia.  Oases  affording  very  tolerable  sustenance  for  cattle  occur  at  inter* 
vals,  and  the  best  fresh  water  is  found  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand.  This  fact  sen'cs  to  substantiate 
the  belief,  that  the  steppe  is  saliferous  in  those  spots  only  where  springs  rise  from  subjacent  rocks  oon> 
taining  salt. 
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posed  of  palaeozoic  rocks  rising  gently  into  the  Obschey  Sirt,  and  forming  the 
southern  limb  of  the  great  Permian  basin.  The  western  coast  is  most  decisively 
marked  hy  the  high  grounds  and  promontories  constituting  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  which  consisting,  as  we  have  shown,  of  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  strata, 
rising  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  decline  near  Kamischine,  under  the 
tertiary  strata.  The  latter  ranging  by  Tzaritzin  to  Sarepta,  occupy  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sarpa,  and  there  form  the  coast  of  a former  Caspian  (see  Map),  amid  the 
desiccated  and  incoherent  beds  of  which  the  Volga  now  finds  its  way  to  Astra- 
khan. No  one,  in  truth,  can  have  stood  upon  the  promontories  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Sarpa,  and  have  observed  their  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  so  like  the  worn 
coasts  of  the  sea,  nor  have  gazed,  as  we  have  done,  over  the  vast  expanse  of  lower 
steppe  at  his  feet,  covered  with  marine  exuvia:,  some  of  them  identical  with  forms 
now  hving  in  the  Caspian,  and  others  closely  allied  to  them,  without  being  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  a period, — and  at  no  very  distant  time  in  the  history  of  the 
planet, — when  the  waves  of  a former  Caspian  washed  against  these  shores. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  idea  of  our  precursor  Pallas,  though  he  did  not  attempt, 
as  we  do,  to  refer  this  desiccation  to  epochs  anterior  to  the  historical  a>ra.  In 
illustrating  his  view,  we  must  also  say,  that  Pallas  has  made  use  of  one  argument 
which  seems  to  be  irrelevant.  Observing  towards  the  summit  of  the  escarpment 
on  the  Sarpa  near  Sarepta,  irregular  concretions  of  agglutinated  sand,  which  did 
not  penetrate  far  into  the  body  of  the  soft  sandstone,  he  imagined  them  to  be  the 
remaining  evidences  of  a peculiar  action  of  the  sea  (by  which  such  fonns  are  occa- 
sionally produced),  when  it  stood  at  between  300  and  -400  feet  above  the  present 
level.  As,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  found  similar,  short  and  irregular  sandy 
concretions  in  the  tertiary  sandstones  of  the  South  of  Russia,  to  which,  indeed, 
we  have  alluded — often  far  removed  from  any  coast  line — and  as  we  could  when 
on  the  spot  discover  no  difference  between  them  and  the  examples  in  the  cliffs 
of  the  Sarpa  which  Pallas  cites,  we  cannot  admit  that  such  configuration  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  action  of  a former  Caspian. 

We  shall  now  adduce  other  evidence  derived  from  Mount  Bogdo,  and  to  which 
Pallas  has  also  partially  adverted,  which  in  itself  is  a convincing  proof,  either  of  a 
former  higher  level  of  the  Caspian,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  cliffs  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  In  the  Little  Bogdo  the  sands  with  Caspian  shells  rise  up  in 
slopes,  and  so  obscure  tbe  hill,  that  we  may  suppose  it  formed  a shoal  in  the  former 
sea.  In  the  Great  Bogdo,  however,  the  same  sand  and  shells  reach  only  a certain 
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distance  on  its  loftier  sides,  the  upper  portion  of  which  might,  therefore,  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  be  set  down  as  an  islet  of  the  former  Caspian ; but  we  will  now 
give  independent  reasons  for  our  belief  on  this  point.  Hie  chief  escarpment  of  this 
hill  which  faces  to  the  east,  has  been  before  described  as  consisting  in  ascending 
order  of  argillaceous  marl,  soft  thin-bedded  sandstone  with  harder  siliceous  reddish 
grit,  red  and  white  argillaceous  marl,  and  a cap  of  grey-coloured  limestone  (p.  195 
and  woodcut). 

The  marly  and  easily  decomposing  beds,  occurring  between  the  hard  limestone 
summit,  and  the  sandstone  and  grit  which  form  the  shoulders  of  the  hill,  are  neces- 
sarily much  ravined  and  worn  by  ordinary  action ; but  beneath  them,  and  at  a 
moderate  height  above  the  talus  of  sands  with  Caspian  shells,  the  nearly  vertical 
face  of  the  sandstone  has  been  so  singularly  eroded,  that  we  can  attribute  it 
to  nothing  but  violent  tidal  action.  It  presents  a line  of  hollows  slightly 
devious  from  horizontality,  which,  trumpet-mouthed,  large,  and 
much  worn  at  their  outer  extremity,  contract  rapidly  as  they 
advance  into  the  bmly  of  the  rock  which  they  penetrate 
obliquely  upwards,  traversing  the  lamime  of  de[iosit,  and 
terminating  in  small  cylindrical  ends,  as  represented  in  ( 
this  section.  Such  appearances  (4)  being  evidently 
of  mechanical  origin,  and  wholly  independent  of  the 

stnicture  of  the  rock  (since  they  traverse  the  beds  a), 

* # 

cannot,  we  think,  be  so  well  explained  by  any  known 
natural  cause,  as  that  of  the  upward  lashing 
of  the  sea-surge  ; and  when  we  * 


see  the  shells  of  a former 


Caspian  (d)  lying  in  an  inclined  talus  precisely  like  those  of  a sea-shore,  and  at  a 
lew  feet  beneath  the  line  of  erosion  on  the  rock,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such 
has  been  the  agent '. 

In  another  portion  of  the  hill,  but  on  the  same  eastern  face,  a similar  line  of  holes 
(c)  is  seen  at  a lower  level,  and  beneath  it  is  also  a talus  of  sand  and  shells ; and 
from  this  we  were  led  to  infer,  that  the  retreat  was  accomplished  by  at  least  two 
great  oscillations  of  the  surface. 


Mount  Ar^Bgnr  in  thU  eteppe.  which  wc  did  not  visit.  U also  considered  by  Pallas  to  have  been  washed 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  as  he  found  Caspian  shells  and  rolled  pebbles  upon  the  summit  of  its  alabaster 
rocks. 
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Whilst  considering  this  phienotnenon  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  erosion  is  on 
the  eastern  face  of  the  hill ; since  from  all  we  can  learn  this  is  still  the  point  from 
which  the  most  violent  winds  of  these  regions  still  proceed — the  great  land  winds, 
in  fact,  of  continental  Asia.  If  not  mistaken,  we  could  adduce  examples  of  inden- 
tations in  sandstone,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Mount  Bogdo,  made  by  the  present 
sea  upon  the  British  cliffs  ; and  for  ancient  analogies  we  would  refer  to  the  deep 
cylindrical  erosions  of  the  surface  of  the  chalk  so  common  all  over  Western  Europe. 

Whilst  then  we  have  indisputable  proofs,  from  the  general  configuration  of  the 
masses  of  land  which  flank  this  lower  steppe,  that  the  bottom  of  a former  Caspian 
was  raised,  the  lines  of  water- worn  holes  in  the  vertical  face  of  Mount  Bogdo  (evi- 
dently from  its  composition  an  islet  in  this  former  sea)  are  striking  confirmations 
of  the  view,  that  such  elevations  were  effected  during  two  periods. 

Low  Steppe  of  the  Caucasus. — We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  some 
sketch,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  southern  extension  of  the  tract  above 
described  into  the  low’  steppe  of  the  Kalmucks,  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  its 
southern  prolongation,  and  spreads  over  a large  portion  of  the  region  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Although,  however,  we  only  trended  a portion  of  its 
northern  shore  along  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  know  enough  of  it  from  Pallas  and  our 
precursors,  as  well  as  from  Strangways,  Eichwald  and  Hommaire,  to  feel  certain, 
that  to  a great  extent  it  is  of  the  same  composition,  and  contains  the  same 
shells  as  the  steppe  w’e  have  described,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  continua- 
tion. In  some  parts,  the  low  Caucasian  steppe,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
the  Kuma  and  for  some  distance  from  the  Caspian,  is  more  argillaceous  than 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Kirghis  steppe  ; resembling  rather  the  deposits  at  Tchorno- 
yar.  It  is  further  remarkable  in  containing  so  much  salt  disseminated  in  the 
earth,  that  after  the  wet  seasons,  the  water  having  evaporated,  the  desiccated 
surface  throws  off  coats  or  efflorescences  of  muriate  of  soda.  In  reference  to 
this  phienomenon,  we  must  draw  a distinction  between  the  saline  productions 
of  the  steppe  north  of  Astrakhan  and  those  of  the  lower  steppe  of  the  Caucasus. 
Tlie  former  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  196)  are  the  products  of  subjacent  and 
very  ancient  rocks  (Permian,  &c.),  whose  included  masses  of  rock-salt  give  oft' 
perennial  and  copious  springs,  which,  issuing  through  the  overlying  sandy  beds 
of  the  desiccated  Caspian,  form  highly  saline  pools  and  lakes.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrar}’,  even  where  they  are  most  saline  (as  along  the  banks  of  the  Kuma),  seem 
to  be  derived  from  troughs  or  cavities  occupied  by  marine  mud  or  mire,  in  which  a 
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certain  amount  of  salt  is  disseminated,  and  it  is  after  copious  rains  only  and  in  cer- 
tain seasons  that  they  give  off  a saline  effervescence.  In  many  cases  they  appear  to 
be  the  mere  residue  of  salt  marshes,  which  had  been  formerly  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
Pallas  has,  indeed,  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  salt  de- 
posit. “ None  of  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  have  such  a stratified  incrustation  of  salt,  gradually  increasing , as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  lakes  of  Bogdo,  Elton  and  Indersk,  near  the  river  Yaik.  There  the 
ample  store  is  continually  supplied  and  increased  by  rich  salt  springs  j whilst  all 
the  saline  particles  of  the  other  salt  lakes  are  completely  dissolved  by  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter 

To  the  clear  distinction  thus  drawn  by  the  great  naturalist,  before  geology  was 
a science,  we  have  to  add,  that  the  copious  perennial  springs  of  the  steppe  of 
Astrakhan  are  derived  from  residual  subterranean  phenomena  of  oceanic  character, 
accomplished  during  the  palseozoic  sera,  when  intense  mutations  were  brought  about, 
and  vast  masses  of  crystalline  rock-salt  were  formed,  whilst  the  saliferous  efflo- 
rescences of  the  marine  mud  of  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus  are  simply  what  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  retentive  portions  of  the  bed  of  a retired  sea*,  particu- 
larly in  the  contiguity  of  the  great  eruptive  chain  of  the  Caucasus*. 

We  believe  that  all  the  lowest  part  of  this  vast  steppe  of  the  Caucasus  bears  the 
same  relations  to  the  younger  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Crimaea  and  the  Caucasus,  as 
the  low  steppe  of  Astrakhan  to  the  adjacent  promontories  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
We  have  therefore  laid  these  tracts  down  upon  our  Map  \mder  one  common 
tint  (10^,  intending  thereby  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  waters  once  covered  a 
sinuous  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and  Southern  Russia,  uniting  the  Caspian  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Caspian  with  the  Aral 
on  the  other,  at  a period  when  other  beds  of  the  same  inland  sea  (the  steppe  lime- 
stones) had  been  elevated  and  formed  to  a great  extent  their  shores.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  a portion  of  the  steppe  of  tl.e  Caucasus  may  have 

' Pallaa'a  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provincee.  English  edition.  4to.  p.  305. 

« In  the  expedition  of  General  De  Berg  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Aral,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  the  guns  and  heavy  baggage  were  similar  oasei  of  marine  mud  to  the  north  of  the  Ust'Urt, 
which  were  not  frozen  hard,  even  when  the  thermometer  stood  many  degrees  below  zero. 

’ In  bis  work  upon  the  Caucasus.  M.  Dubois  has  shown,  that  masses  of  rock-salt  have  been  formed 
even  in  the  tertiary  deposits,  by  a conjunction  of  volcanic  eruptions  with  the  desiccation  of  ancient  sea 
bottoms.  The  same  results  arc  indicated  in  the  Isle  of  Tchclcken  in  the  Caspian,  where  the  springs  of 
naphtha  and  salt  issue  from  beneath  the  marine  mud.  (See  Felkencr  utnpra,  p.  310.) 
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been  desiccated  at  a more  recent  period  than  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan.  To  what 
extent  our  colour  representing  the  period  intermediate  between  the  elevation  of  the 
steppe  limestones  on  the  one  hand  and  the  true  historic  sera  on  the  other,  may  be 
correct,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portions  to  which  we  have  extended  it,  must  be 
hereafter  the  subject  of  critical  research.  But  both  these  divisions  of  the  former  or 
great  Aralo-Caspian  epoch  were,  we  doubt  not,  antecedent  to  historic  records. 

The  old  opinion  of  the  eastern  extension  of  a vast  Caspian'  of  all  but  historical 

> The  exact  aod  definitive  resalts  of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  deter- 
mine the  true  level  of  the  Caspian,  executed  by  the  able  mathematicians  Fuss.  Saviitch  and  Sabicr,  have 
been  recently  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Struve,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  under  whom  the  obser^  a- 
tioDs  were  compared.  Four  trigonometrical  levelliDgs.  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian,  were 
made,  independently  of  each  other,  and  the  results  of  each  were  as  follows : 

The  levelling  of  M.  G.  Fuss  gave  the  depression  of  the  Caspian  = 85*0  English  feet. 

Sawitch  „ = 83*2 

(1st)  Sabler  = 83*9 

(2nd)  Sabicr  ..  =830 

'fhe  combination,  therefore,  of  these  very  closely  agreeing  observations,  gives  a mean  result  of  83*6  En- 
glish feet,  and  reduces  the  possible  error  to  1*3  foot  of  more  or  less  depression. 

The  operations  commenced  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  near  the  village  Kagalnik  (see  Map),  and 
the  following  table  explains  the  poeition  and  height  of  the  ground  at  the  places  where  observations  were 
made 

Approximate  distance  from  Height  above  the 

the  Sea  of  Azof.  Black  Sea. 


Kagalnitskaya  (station) 

70  versts 

112  English  feet. 

Novo  Egorlich  (village) 

120 

348 

Sredny  Egorlich  (village) 

150 

237 

Letnitskoi  (village) 

200 

184 

Novo-Troitskaya  (station) 

250 

495 

SUvropol(city),on  the  highest  ground  1 
between  the  two  seas  i 

• 300 

1668 

Alexandrov  (borough) 

380 

1020 

Georgievsk  (city) 

440 

970 

Ekaterinograd  (station,  formerly  a city) 

520 

613 

Mosdok  (city) 

560 

432 

Navur  (station) 

610 

308 

The  steppe  is  cut  by  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  distance  of  seventy  versts  firom  the  Caspian  and 
eight  versts  to  the  west  of  the  station  Sukboborosdiaak.  0 

Kisliar  (city)  fifty  versts  from  the  Caspian  — 27® 

Tchemoi-Kinok  (village)  three  versts  from  the  Caspian  ^71® 

The  two  last  mentioned  places  are,  therefore,  27  and  71  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  saying  that  we  confidently  rely  upon  the  high  authorities  above-mentioned,  it  is  right  to  atutv,  that 
M.  Hommaire  dc  Hell  having  made  a series  of  levellings  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuma  on  the  cast  to  that 
of  the  Manitch  on  the  west,  i.  e.  along  the  low  banks  of  these  two  rivers,  the  result  of  bis  operation  is.  that 
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date,  was,  indeed,  likely  to  prevail,  at  a period  when  it  was  not  ascertained,  whether 
the  fossils  of  the  steppe  limestone  differed  or  not  from  the  shells  of  existing  na- 
ture ; and  when,  from  the  w'ant  of  accurate  admeasurements  of  the  relative  heights 
of  land  and  water  it  was  imagined,  that  the  whole  of  this  region  was  a depression 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; the  present  Caspian  Sea  being  supposed  to.be  more 
than  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Russian  researches,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  have,  however,  removed  this  obscurity,  lliey  have  taught 
us  that  the  Caspian  is  83  6 English  feet  only  beneath  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been 
further  ascertained,  that  the  Caspian  and  Aral  are  separated  by  the  broad  and  lofty 
isthmus  of  the  Ust-Urt,  which  from  its  condition  and  contents  must  have  been 
formed  long  antecedent  to  the  historic  sera  ; and  lastly,  it  is  now  supposed  by 
other  observers,  that  the  Aral  being  117  feet  above  the  Caspian,  is  consequently 
33‘4  feet  above  the  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean  and  ocean  (see  section,  p.  31 1). 

These  great  differences  of  level  in  masses  of  water,  whose  shores  are  occupied  by 
limestones  which  must  have  been  accumulated  under  the  same  inland  sea,  were 
clearly  effected  in  very  ancient  periods ; for  independent  of  the  prodigious  altera- 
tion in  the  physical  outline  of  these  countries,  caused  by  the  elevation  of  former 
sea-bottoms  and  their  erection  into  barriers  which  now  separate  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  seas,  we  find  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  fossilized  shells  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  adjacent  Caspian,  and  thus,  independently  of  the  great  muta- 
tions of  surface,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  steppe  limestones  are,  in 
relation  to  our  own  age,  of  high  antiquity.  In  like  manner,  though  to  a less  ex- 
tent, we  draw  the  same  inference  concerning  the  greater  part  of  the  low  steppes ; 
for  although  from  their  relations  and  “ facies  ” these  sands  have  evidently  been  de- 
siccated at  a period  subsequent  to  the  elevated  steppe  limestone  which  constitutes 
their  shores,  they  contain  some  of  its  shells,  and  among  them  itpeeies  now  unknoim  in 
the  Caspian.  The  calcareous  hills,  and  the  low,  sandy  and  argillaceous  bottoms  of 
the  steppe,  we  consider,  therefore,  to  be  signs  of  two  retreats  of  the  same  pristine  sea, 

the  Caspian  U 18  met.  30  cent.,  or  60‘04  English  feet  only  lower  than  the  Sen  of  Azof!  (See  BulL  de  la 
Soc.  Get)!,  de  France,  toI.  xiv.  p.  32*2.)  This  determination,  with  many  other  admeasurementa,  ia  about 
to  appear  in  a work  entitled  " Les  Steppes  de  la  Mer  Caspienne,"  some  livraisons  of  which,  already  before 
ns,  do  great  credit  both  to  the  artistical  and  literary  aecomphshments  of  Madame  Hummaire,  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  his  laltoriuus  survey  of  these  Kalmuck  steppes.  With  every  respect  however  for 
this  author,  we  really  consider  it  impossible  that  his  one  line  of  observations  can  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  quadruple  and  closely  com{>ared  data  of  the  Unssian  mathematicians,  to  whose  results,  in  com- 
mon with  llaron  Humboldt,  we  attach  implicit  confidence.  See  this  line  of  levels  on  Map. — May  1844. 
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whose  relics  have  been  mentioned,  or  as  we  would  express  it,  of  two  elevations  of 
the  land,  during  the  lung  period  whilst  the  surface  was  assuming  its  present  out- 
line. In  reference  to  the  former  Eastern  Mediterranean,  we  can  well  imagine  how 
similar  species  should  have  exclusively  prevailed  over  so  vast  an  area,  so  long  as 
the  same  waters  covered  all  the  low  tracts  from  the  low  country  south-west  of 
Orenburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  how  a sensible  change  of  animal  life  should  have 
accompanied  the  diminution  of  the  Caspian  to  its  present  dimensions  and  the  union 
of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

General  vietv  of  the  Caspian  Deposits. — In  terminating  our  reflections  upon  the 
Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  we  beg  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that  without  attempt- 
ing to  enter  into  details,  our  principal  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a former  vast,  interior  brackish  sea,  the  remains  of  which  have  an  uniform, 
limited  and  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  in  the  ancient  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  mo- 
dern researches  have  brought  to  light.  Though  the  effort  to  synchronize  precisely 
these  Caspian  deposits  with  oceanic  marine  strata  of  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
obviously  no  easy  matter,  we  have  still  good  grounds  for  believing,  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  the  equivalents  of  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  deposits ; for  on  the 
one  hand  they  clearly  overlie  strata  of  Miocene  age,  and  on  the  other  are  inti- 
mately linked  on  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Caspian. 

In  respect  to  the  actual  degree  of  saltness  of  the  Caspian,  the  analyses  of 
M,  Gobel,  on  which  we  rely  (p.  308),  are  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  M.  Eich- 
wald,  who  thus  writes : — “ I can  assure  you  that  the  Caspian  is  much  less  salt 
than  the  Black  Sea,  and  possesses  one-sixth  part  only  of  the  saltness  of  the  ocean. 
Its  water,  however,  is  very  acrid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  on  account  of  the 
bitter  salts  and  naphtha  w’hich  it  contains  in  such  quantities  that  few  animals  can 
now  exist  in  it'.” 

We  have  already  explained,  that  we  believe  the  great  saltness  of  some  parts  of 
this  sea  is  due  to  brine  springs  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — often  from 
rocks  formed  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  Caspian  deposits.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  we  base  our  general  inferences  upon  the  simple  fact,  that  shells  iden- 
tical with  those  now  living  in  the  Caspian — to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  oceanic 
species — are  spread  over  the  lands  of  vast  countries,  and  have  been  left  at  dif- 

• Letter  to  Nf.  de  Vemeuil.  in  which  M.  Eichwald,  extending  this  reasoning,  infers,  that  the  formir 
Cni>pian  probably  contained  more  8))ecie8  than  the  present  sea  (May  1^4). 
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ferent  and  considerable  altitudes.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  specially  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists  to  the  grandeur  and  peculiarity  of  this  former  internal  sea,  we 
think  that  its  diminution  to  the  size  of  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  is 
mainly  due  to  oscillations  of  its  former  bottom.  The  eruptive  rocks  which  range 
along  the  Crimtea,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Balkhan  of  Khwarezm,  are  fortunately 
at  hand  to  explain,  that  as  igneous  matter  in  various  forms  has  sought  an  issue  at 
many  points  in  those  contiguous  mountains,  partially  raising  up  sedimentary  depo- 
sits, and  changing  their  mineral  aspect  and  condition ; so  probably  have  internal, 
widely  acting  expansive  forces,  derived  from  the  same  deep-seated  source,  heaved 
up,  in  broad  horizontal  masses,  to  the  diderent  levels  at  which  we  now  find  them, 
the  beds  of  the  former  great  Caspian  Sea.  Such  elevations  would  very  naturally, 
we  contend,  be  accompanied  by  adjacent  depressions,  and  thus  we  would  explain 
the  low  position  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  such  portions  of  land  around  it,  as  are 
admitted  by  all  observers  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Lastly,  by  the  tint  upon  our  Map  (Ify),  which  extends  over  the  lower  steppes,  we 
merely  seek  to  indicate  a period,  when  the  great  and  earlier  Caspian  had,  by  the 
elevation  of  its  bottom,  undergone  a very  notable  diminution  in  size.  Our  con- 
clusion, that  this  intermediate  condition — when  such  large  tracts  of  our  present  drj' 
lands  were  still  covered  by  water, — was  antecedent  to  our  own  sera,  is,  we  may 
observe,  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  man  or  of  his  works  in  any  of 
the  most  recent  or  lower,  sandy  deposits  of  these  steppes.  The  remains  of  Mam- 
moths occur,  indeed,  in  the  sands  and  mud  of  the  most  recent  of  these  desiccated 
Caspians  with  Mytili  and  shells  adherent  to  them,  showing  by  what  races  the  ad- 
jacent lands  were  inhabited,  when  the  waters  of  a Caspian  covered  the  steppe  of 
Astrakhan.  On  these  terrestrial  subjects,  however,  we  shall  not  now  dilate,  though 
in  the  sequel  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  agency  by  which  all 
these  changes  of  land  and  water  were  brought  about,  and  to  indicate  how  the  same 
causes,  operating  with  much  less  intensity  than  in  the  preceding  epochs,  have 
produced  comparatively  small  relative  oscillations  only  within  the  historic  age. 


Northern  extension  of  a former  Caspian. — M.  Jasikoff  has  just  communicated 
to  us  the  interesting  fact  of  the  extension  of  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  limits  with  which  we  were  acquainted.  The  most  southern 
of  these  masses  occurs  in  the  low  stcpin:  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  opposite 
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the  cities  of  Volsk  and  Sysran,  and  probably  communicating  with  the  same  de- 
posits in  the  large  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  ranges  northwards  to  the  junction  of 
the  Motsha  and  Kundurstsha  rivers.  The  northern  Aralo-Caspian  tract,  called 
by  M.  JasikolF  the  “ Basin  of  Bulgar,”  is,  according  to  him,  quite  insulated  and 
separated  from  that  of  the  south  by  the  carboniferous  rocks  described  p.  85, 
which  form  the  promontory  of  the  Volga  near  Samara,  and  by  the  Permian  deposits ; 
from  whence  it  ranges  northwards  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  beyond  Simbirsk, 
to  the  environs  of  Tetuslii  and  Spask.  Throughout  these  tracts,  which  are  sandy 
steppes,  reposing,  as  we  believe,  upon  our  Permian  rocks,  M.  Jasikoff  has  found 
tlie  Mytilus  polymorphus  and  other  Aralo-Caspian  shells,  and  has  thus  added  proofs 
of  another  arm,  perhaps  a detached  bay  or  fiord  ?,  of  a former  Caspian  Sea,  into 
which  the  Volga  of  that  day  emptied  itself  in  55°  north  latitude  (see  Map). 

Oceanic  Deposits  in  the  Ust-Urt. — Uncertainty  as  to  the  real  Level  of  the  Aral  Sea. — 
In  the  absence  of  any  geological  survey  of  the  Ust-Urt  or  wild  plateau  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  description  of  its  southern  portion  by  Captain  Abbott, 
the  presence  of  a shell  described  by  Eichwald  as  Cyclas  Ust-uertensis,  as  well  as  the 
account  of  the  monotony  of  the  tract  given  by  the  party  which  accompanied  Gene- 
ral De  Berg  (see  p.  310),  have  all  led  us  to  infer,  that  the  older  Caspian  deposits 
which  unquestionably  form  the  cliffs  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  we  I las  of  the  Caspian, 
extended  continuously  over  the  whole  tract  which  rises  to  a maximum  height  of  731 
feet.  An  excursion  to  St.  Petersburgh  since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed  has 
induced  Mr.  Murchison  to  modify  this  opinion.  After  inspecting  certain  fossils 
collected  on  part  of  the  higher  grounds  of  the  Ust-Urt  by  M.  Basiner,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  submitted  to  him  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  latter,  that  these  shells  and  the  oolitic  marly  lime- 
stone in  which  they  occur  are  of  oceanic  character,  and  synchronous  in  age  with  the 
uppermost  Miocene  deposits  of  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  and  Taganrog  already  alluded  to. 

According  to  M.  Basiner,  these  beds  appear  to  have  been  upheaved  into  a plateau, 
which  formed  the  western  shore  of  a former  Aral  Sea.  In  our  view,  which  sup- 
poses the  previous  union  of  that  sea  with  the  Caspian,  we  would  suggest  that  these 
upraised  oceanic  deposits  may  have  constituted  an  island  in  the  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian brackish  sea.  Future  surveys  must  determine  this  point,  and  decide  whether 
the  earliest  Caspian  waters  may  have  communicated  with  those  of  the  Aral  by  a 
northern  strait ; for  to  the  south  there  must  have  been  a communication  over  the 
low  steppes  and  one  of  a very  broad  character.  In  the  mean  time,  the  facts  before 
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US  compel  us  to  reduce  to  more  moderate  limits  than  we  assigned  to  them,  the 
oscillations  to  which  the  bottom  of  the  old  and  extended  Caspian  has  been  sub- 
jected. According  to  M.  Basiner,  the  deposits  charged  with  true  Caspian  shells, 
as  seen  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Aral,  do  not  rise  to  more  than  150  or  200 
feet  above  that  sea,  and  form  a sort  of  undercliff  or  low  buttress  between  it  and 
the  higher  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt.  This  elevation  agrees  with  that  of  the  steppe 
limestone  which  we  observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black  Sea. 

We  willingly  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Colonel  Helmersen  for  his  timely 
correction  of  our  ideas  concerning  a region  as  yet  unknown  personally  to  any  prac- 
tical geologist ; and  in  referring  to  a memoir  which  he  is  preparing,  in  illustration 
of  the  geological  fruits  of  M.  Basiner’s  journey,  we  also  beg  to  say,  that  to  his 
friendly  communication  we  owe  our  hrst  acquaintance  with  the  existence  of  a band 
of  eruptive  rock  (Shik  Djeli)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  to  the  north-east  of 
Khiva.  To  this  important  feature  a reference  will  be  made  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  true  southern  prolongation  of  the  great  Uralian  chain. 

. In  reference  to  the  real  level  of  the  Aral,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  some  Rus- 
sian travellers,  particularly  M.N.Khanikoff,  who  has  obligingly  communicated  to  us 
his  views,  are  of  opinion',  that  the  determination  of  the  height  of  that  sea  by  mere 
barometrical  observation  is  not  to  be  depended  on*.  From  a general  survey  of  the 
surrounding  regions,  including  an  estimate  of  the  fall  of  the  Oxus  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  and  from  the  level  of  the  country  between  its  western  bank  and  the 
Caspian,  M.  Khanikotf  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  material  diflFercnce  between  the 
level  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  a depresmon  of  the  earth’s  surface  In  our  previous  reasoning  we  took 
the  usually  recognised  data,  and  simply  followed  Humboldt.  But  even  should 
M.  Khanikoff’s  view  be  substantiated,  our  general  reasoning  respecting  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  bottom  of  the  great  former  Caspian,  and  its  brackish  inhabitants,  will 
not  be  affected,  though  the  intensity  which  we  have  assigned  to  such  vibrations 
must  be  diminished. 

' Sec  M-  N.  KhanikoflF’s  work  on  Bukhara,  with  maps.  St.  Petersburgh,  1843. 

* There  is  a prevalent  opinion  among  thene  who  have  travelled  into  tlic  steppes,  tliat  the  barometer  is 
not  to  be  there  trusted  as  a test  of  height.  Without  again  alluding  to  the  error  into  which  geographers 
were  led  as  to  the  real  depression  of  the  Caspian,  it  U said  that  from  a mean  of  twelve  obeervations  in 
the  Siberian  steppes,  an  obser\’cr  recently  obtained  fur  a result,  that  the  ground  between  the  Ui  and  the 
Tobol  rivers  w*as  bewath  the  ocean,  and  yet  these  streams  have  a course  of  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
reach  it ! 
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In  throwing  his  eye  over  our  Map,  the  geographical  reader  will  not  fail  to  distin- 
guish some  slight  new  contours  of  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  particularly  towards 
the  north.  For  these,  and  the  extension  of  the  plateau  towards  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  sea,  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Romanoff,  of  the  Imperial  Staff-Corps, 
who  surveyed  the  ground.  According  to  this  intelligent  officer,  the  island  of  some 
size  which  has  so  long  found  a place  in  our  maps  is  a fable,  which  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  allegorical  style  of  the  Kirghis  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  who  spoke 
of  it  as  a spot  “ from  whence  no  man  returns.”  Numerous  low  islands,  however, 
occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  and  all  the  northern  shores  exhibit 
low  cliffs  of  marl  and  steppe  limestone. 

Shelly  Sea-Bottoms — Post  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  Beds  in  North-eastern  Russia 
in  Europe. — Let  us  now  transport  our  readers  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and  introduce 
to  their  notice  certain  raised  bottoms  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Throughout  a vast  re- 
gion of  Northern  Russia  no  traces  have  been  detected  of  tertiary  deposits  of 
Eocene,  Miocene  or  Pliocene  age.  We  have,  indeed,  already  shown,  that  the 
whole  of  the  subsoil  of  an  enormous  northern  area,  with  the  exception  of  some 
patches  of  Jurassic  strata,  is  occupied  by  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are,  to  a great  extent,  obscured  by  sand,  clay  and  blocks  of  northern  origin.  To 
the  consideration  of  these  last-mentioned  superficial  accumulations  we  shall  here- 
after advert,  and  we  now  proceed  to  describe  certain  true  sea-bottoms  which  we 
ourselves  discovered. 

That  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  containing  marine  shells,  the  most  of  which  are 
undistinguishable  from  existing  species,  occur  at  various  levels  above  the  sea,  and 
particularly  near  the  eastern  shores  of  Sweden  and  the  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, has  long  been  known ; but  it  was  still  a problem  whether  this  phenomenon 
extended  eastwards  into  Russia.  No  deposits  of  this  age  had  ever  been  found  in 
Finland,  or  near  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  adjacent  Baltic  governments ; but  in 
ascending  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  from  Archangel,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
observe  certain  beds,  which  from  their  structure,  fine  lamination  and  thickness, 
indicated  the  action  of  slow  and  long-continued  deposit,  whilst  the  shells  abound- 
ing in  them  (almost  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  adjacent  White  Sea) 
announced  that  this  tract  was  submerged  during  a very  recent  period.  We  first 
noticed  these  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina  opposite  the  post  station  of 
Schastozerskaya,  about  240  versts  above  the  city  of  Archangel.  At  this  spot  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  a profusion  of  shells  having  a very  modern  aspect, 
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regularly  imbedded  in  clay  and  sand  of  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  which,  covered 
by  about  twenty  feet  of  the  coarse  gravel  and  detritus  of  the  country,  reposed  at 
once  on  hands  of  red  and  white  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  marls,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  rocks  we  have  called  Permian.  The  annexed  woodcut  conveys  an  idea 
of  this  order. 


49. 


e.  Drift  «im1  gravel 


/Marb  and  eoacrvtiofi*  at  red  and 
Maaaca  at  wkU«  a£l!utCT  at  the  baac  . 

Somaier  level  of  tbe  Ihriia 


We  afterwards  found  similar  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaga  two  stations 
further  to  the  south.  At  the  latter  they  rest  on  strata  of  the  Permian  limestone 
which  we  have  before  described,  p.  174.  As  both  these  localities  were  seen  to 
be  in  the  valley  of  the  Dwina  or  in  one  of  its  indentations,  we  had  not  at  that 
time  (1840)  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  whether  these  shelly  deposits  extended 
continuously  to  any  distance  east  and  west ; but  our  colleague.  Count  Keyserling, 
having  retraversed  the  tract  during  the  summer  of  1843,  has  discovered,  that  in  the 
sections  on  the  river  banks  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Vaga,  such  shelly  beds 
are  not  visible.  We  might,  therefore,  view  them  as  relics  of  the  sea,  when  the 
present  embouchure  of  the  Dwina  was  a bay  or  estuary  which  entered  for  upwards 
of  250  versts  southwards  into  the  adjacent  low  lands.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remember,  that  these  shelly  beds  are  covered  by  sand  and  gravel,  which 
we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  separating  from  the  superficial  northern  drift. 
A recent  excursion  through  Sweden  has,  indeed,  convinced  us,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Upsala,  marine  post-pliocene  deposits  containing  the  Tellina  Bal- 
tica,  are  there  covered  by  coarse  gravel  and  large  erratic  blocks,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Lyell'. 

Some  of  the  shells  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and  Vaga,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  blue  clay  or  marine  mud,  and  thereby  totally  excluded  from  atmo- 
spheric influence,  have  retained  all  the  freshness  of  their  original  colour,  with  their 

' See  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  Part  I. 
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valves  often  adherent;  and  the  whole,  even  when  blanched,  are  generally  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  collection  we  made  (the  work  of  two  or  three 
hours)  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill, 
Scotland,  Mr.  Lyell  and  Mr.  G.  Sowerby,  all  of  them  well  versed  in  the  forms  of 
shells  which  occur  in  raised  sea-beds. 

Dr.  Beck  considers  all  the  species  examined  by  him  (fifteen  in  number)  to  be 
identical  with  those  now  existing  in  northern  seas  which  range  from  42°  to  84° 
north  latitude.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  though  many  of  these 
species  are  recent,  some  are  of  peculiar  varieties  now  found  in  desiccated  and  ele- 
vated sea-beaches  only,  such  as  those  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  attention  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Lyell  entertains 
the  same  view,  and  at  once  recognizes  the  group  as  identical  with  that  which  he 
had  described  from  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.  Lastly,  Mr.  G Sowerby,  differing  from 
Mr.  Smith  in  a few  specific  identifications,  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  shells  of 
which  we  now  subjoin  a description,  tliough  on  the  whole  an  association  of  exist- 
ing species,  have  yet  among  them  forms  seldom,  if  ever,  found  except  in  raised 
sea  bottoms  of  a sub-fossil  character. 


4.  PectfH  Ulandicut. 


List  of  Shells  found  upon  the  Dwina  and  at  Ust-Vaga,  named  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Beck,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  Sowerby. 

1.  SojiMpa  orefico  (Striatella  arctica,  Linn.,  3/ya  byss\fera,  O.  Fbr.).~Maj  be  regarded  as  a distinct  species 
from  S.  rujfota ; but  it  is  also  found  living  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  64*^  north  latitude. 

3.  Ufa  fruncttia,  Linn. — Recent  in  northern  seas  } fossil  in  many  localities.  (Uddevalla,  &c.) 

3 o.  Afjfa  — — It  is  difficult  to  decide  whetheror  not  this  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a variety  oftbe  last, 
or  a distinct  species.  It  is  found  fossil  in  several  localities,  but  I doubt  if  it  has  been  found  recent. 
3.  Liflorina  /i//orefl,  Ferr. — A very  abundant  recent  species  between  74®  and  42®  north  latitude. 

{ Accra f i Newfoundland,  and  to  56®  north  latitude. 

FoMtili  Clyde,  Bute  (Uddevalla). 

5.  ffucula  roairata,  I.«m.  ^A  living  northern  form  = jV.  olflonya  of  .Mr.  Smith’s  list. 

S.  TWina  calcarta,  Chemn. — Also  living  in  northern  latitudes,  towards  60'’  north  latitude.  (Fussil  at  Udde* 
valla.  He.) 

7-  TWinaGranlattdica  1 Both  these  fossil  species  of  UsUVaga  arc  widely  diffused  in  a living  state.  (Fossil 
8.  Mftiiiu  fdulis  / at  Uddevalla,  &c.) 

9.  Cardium  citiatum},  O.  Fbr.  Faun.  Or.  (C.  /W«iirfi>«»,Chemn.)--If  this  be  the  Cardinm  ciliatam,  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  that  species  in  England.  The  form,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  very 
incomplete  specimens,  approaches  nearer  to  some  Australian  than  to  northern  forms.  It  is  very  dif* 
ferent  from  any  northern  form  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
to.  Cardium  Or<enlanduvm. — Probably  the  same  as  the  recent  species. 

II.  CardiMsi  etfs/e.  Lino. — Ranges  to  42”  north  latitude. 

13.  Aatartf  Bortalis,  Nilsson  (Oosnaa  B'lfAasii,  Smith). — Recent  northern  species,  60°  north  latitude ; fossil 
but  not  recent  in  the  Clyde  (Dr.  Beck  identifies  it  with  A.  aaminlcata.  Gray). 
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13.  Aftartf  fulcata,  NUaaon  (not  TniM  Scctiea,  De  Montf.)»  but  very  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  recent 

Aslortf  Garensii,  Auct.  Scot.  Theae  spccimenB.  ix'hich  are  marked  A.  GartiutM  by  Mr.  Smith, 
together  with  tho&e  marked  A.  eliiptica  by  him,  are  poeittTcly  identified  with  the  foasil  A&tarte  of 
the  Clyde,  which  he  also  calls  A.  Gamuts.  (Dr.  Beck  identifies  it  with  A.  Srotica.) 

14 . A$tartt  Domstoni^ntu,  Lam. — Living  in  55%  56^  north  Latitude.  Among  the  species  of  Astarte  submitted  to 

roe  there  is  no  one  to  which  thU  name  can  properly  be  attached. 

15.  Astarte  eompreua  (f'raM  compreuo,  Mont.).— Why  Mr.  Smith  has  called  this  A.  depressa  I know  iK>t, 

Moce  it  roust  be  considered  identical  with  our  British  recent  Veniu  comprena  of  Montagu.  These 
fossils  are  even  closer  in  resemblance  to  the  recent  species  than  the  Clyde  fossils. 

16.  .'fs/ar/e  ne/riros/afa?.  Smith. 

1 7.  Astarte  deprmsa  ?,  Smith. — Those  shells  which  Mr.  Smith  has  called  A.  Damnouifims  are  essentially  different 

from  that  species,  as  well  as  from  every  other  recent  Astarte  known  to  me.  This  species  seems  to 
me  identical  with  U)e  fossil  named  A.  depressa  by  Mr.  Smith. 

18.  Natiea  dausa. — Recent  in  northern  seas  and  fossil  iu  the  Clyde.  (Fossil  at  Uddevalla,  &c.) 

19.  /lucrtMun  uadatam.-^-  A rather  slender  variety. 

20.  Fusus  carinatus,  Lam.— Same  as  the  recent  ^ecics. 

tl . Balanus  sulcatus.  Lion. — Ranges  to  54”  north  latitude.  > 

22.  Namla  rosfrata,  Lam.  ncc  Sow.— ^5“  to  54*  north  lat.  > — These  occur  in  Dr.  Beck's  list  only 

23.  — — - ■—  D.s. — Recent  at  Spitzbergen.  ^ 

After  the  opinions  of  such  naturalists  (however  the  identity  of  a species  or  two 
may  be  contested),  there  can.  we  presume,  exist  no  doubt,  that  our  deposits  of  the 
Dwina  and  the  Vaga  are  analogous  to  those  described  by  numerous  authors  as 
forming  ancient  raised  beaches  (Post -Pliocene)  at  different  levels  in  the  British 
Isles,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 

Deposits  also  of  a precisely  similar  nature  occur,  here  and  there,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  have  been  observed  by  Captain  Bajdield,  R.N. 
in  the  environs  of  Quebec,  at  heights  varying  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  sea*. 
Mr.  Logan  has  followed  them  inland  towards  Montreal,  where  they  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  Atlantic'* ; and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  they  contain  very  nearly  the  same  group  of  shells  as  the  deposits  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  the  most  frequent  siiecies  in  both  countries  being  Mya  truncaia,  Saxi- 
cava  rugosa,  Tellina  calcarea,  T.  Groenlandica,  Mytilus  edulis,  Pecten  Islandtcus,  and 
Naticn  clausa.  The  wide  distribution  of  these  Arctic  shells  is  a most  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  climate  was  then  colder  than  it 
is  at  the  present  day,  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  a large  portion  of  Uie 

' That  Dr.  Beck  may  have  acen  aome  ajicciea  not  examined  by  Mr.  O.  Sowerby  ia  very  probable,  aa 
the  former  was  supplied  with  a collection  from  the  same  locality'  in  the  possession  of  M.  E.  de  Ver* 
Bcuil,  the  latter  by  one  brought  to  Eugland  by  Mr.  Murchison. 

> Geological  Proceedings,  vol.  iiL  p.  119,  and  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  vx.  p.  135. 

’ Proceedings  of  Qcol.  l5oc.  vol.  iii.  p.  7G9. 
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northern  hemisphere  was  nearly  the  same.  To  this  point,  however,  we  shall  re- 
turn in  a concluding  chapter  of  Part  II.,  when  we  consider  the  transport  of  erratic 
blocks. 

In  previous  pages  we  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  strict  conformity 
with  which  deposits  of  very  different  age  succeed  each  other  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  we  have  guarded  our  readers  against  the  inference,  that  such  relations 
should  be  taken  as  any  proof  of  the  overlying  stratum  having  been  formed  imme- 
diately after  that  which  is  subjacent.  We  now  adduce  still  stronger  evidence,  that 
great  oscillations  between  land  and  water  must  have  taken  place,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  deranging  the  position  of  the  strata  of  anterior  epochs,  which,  for- 
merly depressed  beneath  the  sea,  were  raised  to  the  surface,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  continent. 

A section  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vaga  exhibits  the  same  post-pliocene  beds 
perfectly  conformable  to  limestones  with  Product!  and  corals  of  the  Permian  rocks, 
as  expressed  in  this  wood- 
cut.  If  unacquainted  with 
the  great  distinctions  between 
the  Palaeozoic  shells  beneath, 
and  those  of  post-pliocene 
age  above,  an  observer  might 
indeed,  be  here  led  to  view 
them  as  parts  of  an  undi- 
vided or  unbroken  series ; but  geology  teaches  us,  that  an  enormous  interval 
elapsed  between  their  formation,  during  which  the  older  Permian  strata,  first 
elevated  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  marine  deposits,  were,  after  a long 
lapse  of  ages,  submerged  and  covered  by  the  sand  and  mud  with  post- pliocene 
shells,  and  afterwards  raised  into  their  present  position.  And  yet  with  all  this 
oscillation,  these  shells  being  now  about  1 M feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  two  sets  of  strata  is  preserved'. 

In  speaking  of  this  amount  of  elevation,  it  is  important  to  recollect,  that  the  beds 
at  Uddevalla,  1000  miles  distant  from  those  of  the  Dwina,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  same  species  are  found,  are  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  similar  beds 

' Considering  tbnt  the  Dwina  descends  from  Ust-Vaga  to  Archangel,  a distance  of  about  240  versts, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  pleistocene  beds  at  the  former  place  lie  at  the  height  of  150 
feet,  and  barumetrical  observations  of  Count  Keyserling  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
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in  Norway  and  America  occur  at  various  levels  from  40  to  600  feet'.  Now  as  we 
necessarily  infer,  that  waters  containing  identical  oceanic  species  must  have  stood 
at  the  same  level,  and  cannot  have  lain  at  such  different  heights  within  the  same 
recent  period,  no  reasonable  hypothesis  can  be  entertained,  except  that  to  wliich  we 
have  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  former  Caspian  deposits,  and  which  refers  tliese 
different  levels  of  the  same  sea-beds  to  different  degrees  of  elevation.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  unnecessary,  in  tlie  present  state  of  geological  science,  to  sustain  by  our 
northern  examples,  that  which  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  around  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles  and  North  America,  and  of  which  such  decisive  proofs  have 
been  already  adduced  in  this  work  from  the  South  of  Russia. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  superficial  detritus  which  covers  these  Arctic  shells 
will  be  hereafter  explained ; but  we  may  here,  however,  remark,  that  the  coarse 
gravel  and  sand,  which  surmount  the  beds  of  shells  upon  the  Vaga  and  the  Dwina, 
and  which  we  cannot  well  separate  from  the  erratic  block  phsenomenon,  must  all 
have  been  accumulated  under  water. 

We  may  now  say  a few  words  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  recent  marine  deposits 
in  the  north-east  of  Russia,  to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made,  though  we 
are  not  yet  furnished  with  full  details.  Fragments  of  sea-shells,  apparently  of  ex- 
isting Arctic  forms,  have  been  observed  by  Count  Keyserling  (18431  in  many  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Petchora,  extending  inland  to  upwards  of  3°  of  latitude  south 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river  (68 J to  6.5J  north  latitude),  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  are  strewed  about  upon  argillaceous  slopes,  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
Jurassic  shale.  They  do  not,  however,  show  themselves  in  regular  beds,  like  those 
of  the  Dwina  or  the  Vaga. 

This  obsen’ation  of  our  friend  is  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  form  a more  correct 
opinion  now  than  during  our  first  tour,  respecting  the  relations  of  some  of  these 
sea-bottoms  to  other  superficial  detritus.  He  has  remarked,  that  the  shells  are 
found  in  the  depression  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Petchora  only,  and  never  on  the 
plateaux,  nor  even  in  the  tributaries  of  that  river  which  descend  from  and  cut 
through  such  plateaux,  and  hence  he  believes,  that  such  shelly  deposits  were 
formed  in  an  estuary  of  the  northern  ocean,  which  penetrated  into  a continent 
that  had  already,  to  a great  extent,  assumed  its  present  contour.  In  fact,  we 

* For  more  detAiU  upon  the  subject  of  the  elevation  of  the  coasts  of  Norway,  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  peruse  the  highly  in-structive  memoir  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  entitled  **  Rapport  sur  un  M6- 
raoire  de  M.  Bravais"  (Eitrait  dcs  Comptes  Rendus  h I’Acad.  des  Sciences,  31  Oct.  1843). 
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distinctly  learn  from  him,  that  whilst  these  modern  shells  extend  along  the  valley 
of  the  Petchora  or  its  slopes,  the  higher  grounds  are  occupied  by  sand,  gravel  and 
clay,  containing  here  and  there  the  bones  of  Mammoths.  His  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  bays  of  the  sea  (such  as  that  of  the  Petchora),  in  which  the  Arctic  shells 
lived,  entered  far  into  low  lands,  the  interior  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
great  extinct  Mammalia ; and  thus  it  would  appear,  that  these  last  raised  shelly 
oceanic  deposits  of  the  north  are  probably  in  the  parallel  (as  to  time)  of  the  desic- 
cated steppe  of  Astrakhan,  into  which  the  remains  of  similar  mammals  were 
washed  from  the  adjacent  lands  of  those  regions.  For,  as  no  regular  beds  with 
subfossil  shells,  covered  with  gravel  and  sand,  like  those  upon  the  Dwina  and  the 
Vaga,  have  been  observed  upon  the  Petchora,  it  may,  after  all,  be  maintained,  that 
the  broken  and  superficial  shells  in  the  latter  tract  are  marine  residue  of  a still 
more  recent  elevation. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  some  uncertainty  must  prevail,  until  a greater  number 
of  species  of  shells  be  collected  and  the  tract  be  more  examined. 

Conclusion  of  Part  I. — If  we  at  once  proceeded  to  complete  our  geological  sketch 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  we  ought  now  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
antiquity  of  other  superficial  deposits  in  which  no  sea-shells  occur,  such  as  the 
coarse  detritus  with  foreign  blocks,  the  “ black  earth,”  the  Mammoth  alluvia,  &c. 
Ilefore  we  do  so,  however,  the  structure  and  outlines  of  the  great  regions  inha- 
bited by  lost  species  of  mammals,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  must  be  explained,  both  anterior  to  and 
during  those  comparatively  recent  periods.  Although,  therefore,  wide  tracts  in 
Northern  Russia  are  covered  with  varied  detritus  of  sand,  clay,  erratic  northern 
blocks  and  black  earth,  nearly  all  of  which  were,  we  believe,  deposited  under  water, 
we  think  it  expedient,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject,  to  defer 
that  discussion. 

Some  naturalists  have,  indeed,  regarded  the  phenomenon  of  erratic  blocks  as 
one  of  a purely  terrestrial  nature,  and  have  connected  their  transport  with  the 
movement  of  enormous  glaciers  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Differing  as  we  do 
entirely  from  such  a hypothesis,  in  reference  to  the  detritus  of  Russia,  we  beg  to 
argue  that  case  separately  and  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  Before,  however,  we 
venture  u|X)n  this  difficult  question,  the  whole  of  the  data  must  be  got  together; 
for  unless  the  reader  shall  have  previously  obtained  a clear  conception  of  the  ante- 
cedent changes  by  which  the  relations  of  laud  and  water  were  established,  he  will 
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have  great  dithculty  in  following  our  reasoning  upon  the  origin  of  certain  great 
surface-accumulations  which  are  yet  undcscrihed. 

In  the  part  of  the  work  which  we  now  conclude,  we  have,  indeed,  puri>osely 
avoided  any  interference  with  our  main  object,  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a clear 
description  of  the  materials  which  have  been  progressively  accumulated  under  the 
waters. 

This  first  division  of  the  geological  history  of  so  large  an  empire  is  simply, 
therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  describe  the  long  submarine  succession' 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  solid  frame-work  of  European  Russia, — a succession 
which  we  have  now  traced  from  the  earliest  animal  epoch,  to  a period  in  which  the 
shelly  remains  of  the  sea  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  our  own  wra. 

* S«e  7'abular  View  attached  to  the  Map. 


END  OK  PART  I. 
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Introductory  Remarks. — General  Sketch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. — Difficulties  opposed 
to  their  complete  exploration. — The  colonized  or  Russian  portion  of  the  Chain  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  Work. — Prevalent  physical  features. — Practicable  routes 
and  naviyable  streams. — Zavods  or  Mines,  and  their  inhabitants. — Maps  and  Sec- 
tions.— Method  of  developing  our  geological  views. 


Though  the  Ural  Mountains  have  been  examined  during  more  than  a century 
and  a quarter,  and  although  many  of  their  rocks  and  minerals  have  been  described 
by  men  of  science,  their  true  geological  structure  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
explained.  This  statement  should  not,  however,  excite  surprise.  Considering  the 
short  space  which  has  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  and  up  to  how  recent 
a time  these  mountain  tracts  remained  in  a state  of  impenetrable  forest,  inha- 
bited by  idolatrous  Voguls  and  Ostiaks  upon  the  north  and  Mahomedan  Bashkirs 
on  the  south,  we  ought  rather  to  feel  astonishment  at  the  rate  with  which  the  re- 
gion has  been  cleared  and  civilized  through  the  introduction  of  European  manners 
and  mining  industry. 

When  Peter  the  Great,  with  a keen  perception  of  the  surest  methods  of  advan- 
cing his  empire,  selected  the  first  Demidoff,  to  explore  the  iron-ores  of  these  moun- 
tains, he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  native  mineral  wealth,  which  now  so 
conspicuously  distinguishes  Russia  from  all  the  surrounding  nations.  The  earliest 
mining  establishments  or  Zavods  planted  by  that  great  sovereign  are  still  the 
centres  of  activity,  and  have  served  as  models  after  which  numerous  other  works 
have  been  formed,  both  by  the  government  and  private  speculators. 

In  the  days  of  Pallas,  geology  was  so  little  understood  (a  few  gold-mines  only 
being  known  and  a great  portion  of  the  country  unreclaimed) , that  the  descriptions 
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of  the  great  naturalist  are  chiefly  to  be  viewed  as  vivid  portraits  of  living  nature. 
As  such,  indeed,  his  observations  have  well  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  small  glean- 
ings only  have  remained  for  those  who  followed  him. 

Since  that  time,  the  Russian  miners,  learning  tlieir  first  lessons  from  foreigners, 
have  become  a well-informed  class,  independent  of  extraneous  aid,  and  their  di- 
rectors (officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines)  have  described  the  lithological 
and  mineral  characters  of  the  country,  around  their  respective  posts,  with  great 
fidelity.  Some  of  these  works,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  are  illustrated 
by  maps,  and  for  a further  acquaintance  with  them  we  request  our  readers  to 
consult  the  instructive  volumes  of  the  Mining  Corps.  Among  these  authors  they 
will  not  fail  to  distinguish  Colonel  Helmersen,  for  his  determination  of  the  chief 
heights,  for  his  graphic  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  the  mountain  range,  as 
contrasted  with  the  remote  Altai,  and  for  many  geological  and  lithological  distinc- 
tions, made  in  conjunction  with  his  associate  Professor  Hoft'man'. 

In  our  own  day,  Humboldt,  however,  is  the  individual  who  has  given  a cos- 
inical  importance  to  this  chain,  by  showing  how,  in  common  with  other  mountains 
which  have,  what  he  terms,  a meridian  direction,  it  possesses  auriferous  and  pecu- 
liar metalliferous  characters.  By  his  comprehensive  general  views,  the  illustrious 
traveller  and  his  enlightened  companion,  Mr.  G.  Rose,  have  also  gone  far  towards 
rendering  the  task  of  geologists  both  light  and  easy,  for  they  have  clearly  indicated 
the  principal  forms  of  a large  portion  of  these  mountains,  the  direct  dejjeudence 
of  the  metamorphism  and  mineralization  of  sedimentary  masses  upon  the  intrusion 
of  plutonic  mutter,  and  have  acquainted  us  minutely  with  the  nature  of  the  cry- 
stalline rocks  and  simple  minerals  of  the  chain.  Again,  judging  from  organic 
remains  sent  to  him  by  the  Russian  authorities,  or  brought  back  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  his  associates,  M.  von  Buch  had  asserted  the  existence  of  Silurian  and 
carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Ural. 

After  such  results,  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  remained  to  be  accomplished  f 
We  answer — To  identify  the  broken  masses  of  those  mountains  with  their  types 
in  other  countries — to  compare  them  with  deposits  in  the  plains  of  Russia  whose 
age  we  had  determined — and  to  produce,  if  practicable,  a general  geological  view 
and  map  of  the  whole  chain. 

' We  do  not  here  fipecify  &U  the  authors  who  describe  the  structure  of  the  Ural,  but  besides  those 
above  cited  and  others  (of  whom  hereafter),  we  highly  esteem  the  merits  of  Hermann  (Min.  Beschr.  des 
Uml  Kr/egcb.,  &c.),  KupfTer  (Essai  d'un  Tab.  G4ogn.  de  VOural),  and  Ad.  Erman  (Reise  um  die  Erde). 
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Baron  Humboldt,  we  may  add,  was  among  the  first  to  urge  us  onwards  in  this 
work,  and  has  throughout  our  labours  afforded  us  every  assistance. 

But  even  when  so  encouraged,  our  task  would  have  been  hopeless,  had  we  not 
previously  made  ourselves  well  acciuainted  with  the  nature  and  order  of  the  strata 
which  occupy  the  great  adjacent  regions  on  the  west.  It  was  only  therefore,  after 
we  had  learnt  our  lesson  amid  the  slightly  consolidated  and  unbroken  deposits  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  whose  history  and  succession  have  been  explained,  that  we 
ventured  to  decipher  the  intricate  relations  of  rocky  masses,  which  in  the  Ural  are 
thrown  about  in  much  apparent  confusion.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the 
details  of  this  survey,  we  would  explain  a few  of  the  difficulties  which  arc  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  clear  results  ; and  in  doing  so,  throw  a glance  over  the 
general  contour  and  external  condition  of  the  chain. 

Viewed  as  the  great  barrier  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  pertaining  to 
both,  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  a limited  view,  have  been  usually  said  to  range  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg  on  the  south,  or 
throughout  18°  of  latitude. 

Though  no  travellers  have  yet  continuously  explored  these  tracts  of  the  chain 
which  lie  betw’ccn  65°  north  latitude  and  the  Northern  Sea,  there  is  little  doubt, 
from  what  has  been  detected  in  the  Isle  of  Vaigatz,  where  Silurian  and  other  pa- 
laeozoic fossils  occur,  that  the  geological  system  of  the  Ural  is  continuous  to  that 
point*.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  explorations  of  Captain  Strajefski  to  65°  north 
latitude,  that  the  axis  of  the  chain,  at  least  its  eastern  flank,  is  composed  of  rocks 
essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  Ural  of  the  Russian  miners,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  Northern  Ocean  other  proofs  have  been  obtained  that  the  chain  is  persistent  in 
its  characters®.  Again,  by  the  recent  explorations  of  one  of  our  own  party  (Count 
Keyserling)  to  G6^°  north  latitude,  wc  have  ascertained,  that  the  western  flanks  of 
the  chain  (near  the  sources  of  the  river  Ussa)  are  composed  of  the  same  palieozoic 
rocks  which  we  are  about  to  describe  in  the  colonized  and  mining  districts. 

But  in  a wider  geographical  and  geological  sense  the  Ural  Mountains  have 

' That  the  central  axis  of  the  Ural  is  prolonged  to  the  isle  of  Vaigatz,  was  recently  ascertained  by 
the  obacn'ations  and  coUecUons  of  the  naturalists  Schrenk  and  I.ehniann.  Sec  also  Hermann,  Mineral. 
Beachreib.  vol.  i.  p,  4 ; and  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  4fi4, 

• We  have  already  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  Jurassic  strata  in  latitude  64**  on  the  east  flank  of  the 
Ural  by  Captain  Strajefski  (p.  230),  and  of  the  same  on  its  western  flank  by  Count  Keyserling  in  a still 
higher  latitude.  These  sedimentary  flanking  deposits  have  obviously  no  connection  with  the  structure  of 
the  chain. 
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even  a much  more  extended  range.  From  the  prevalence  of  Orthoceratites,  Pro- 
duct!, and  other  fossils,  as  well  as  from  carboniferous  matter  in  their  rocks,  M.  Baer 
has  suggested  that  the  large  islands  of  Nova  Zemlia,  stretching  out  so  far  north- 
wards into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  in  truth  also  a prolongation  of  the  Ural  and  its 
dependencies'.  A reference  to  a general  map  of  Northern  Asia  might  lead  any  one 
to  believe,  that  Nova  Zemlia  is  in  fact  simply  a continuation  of  the  chief  or  central 
mass  of  these  mountains. 

An  eastern  limb,  radiating  to  the  north-north-east  from  65°  north  latitude, 
passes  into  the  Obdorsk  mountains  and  the  great  promontory  which  separates 
the  gulf  of  the  Obe  from  that  of  Kara.  First  explored  by  Sujeff  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Pallas,  the  correct  geographical  position  and  altitude  of  these  mountains 
were  only  determined  by  the  enterprising  geographer  Adolphe  Erman,  who  fixed 
their  direction  to  be  35°  east  of  north,  and  their  loftiest  summit  to  be  5286  feet 
high.  Lowering  gradually  as  it  trends  to  the  south-west,  this  Obdorsk  ridge  unites 
with  the  Ural  in  65°.  (See  General  Map,  PI.  V.) 

Viewing  then  the  Obdorsk  mountains  as  a great  north-eastern  embranchment, 
and  the  line  of  Vaigatz  and  Nova  Zemlia  as  marking  the  extension  of  the  central 
chain,  we  might  geographically,  almost  consider  a newly  discovered  line  of  eleva- 
tion on  the  north-west,  as  a third  range  of  the  Northern  Ural. 

This  western  chain  is  one  which  has  been  made  known  by  the  recent  labours 
of  our  colleague  Count  A.  V.  Kcyserling  and  his  associate  Lieutenant  Krusenstent, 
and  which  rising  near  the  main  Ural  or  middle  chain  in  latitude  62°,  trends 
in  a north-north-w'esterly  direction  for  the  space  of  about  500  English  miles,  and 
exposing  all  the  edges  and  succession  of  its  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Tcheskai,  finally  disappears  in  the  headland  of  Kanin-nos  near  the  extremity  of 
our  Map.  This  range,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  called  the  Timan,  is  however, 
strictly  speaking,  separated  from  the  Ural  by  a trough  of  Jurassic  deposits,  and 
traversing  in  its  northern  part  a region  occupied  by  Samoyedes,  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  growth  of  forests  in  these  parallels  of  longitude.  It  was,  indeed, 
wholly  unknown  to  geologists  and  scarcely  known  to  geographers,  except  through 
old  works  of  the  sixteenth  century*,  till  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1843,  when  its 


• Bull.  Scient.  de  I'Acad.  cle  St.  P^tersbourg,  tom.  iii.  No.  10. 

* Humboldt  citca  an  old  map  engmved  on  wood  in  1.547  at  Nuremberg,  on  which  the  couraea  of  the 
Petchora  (Peezora),  and  Soava  (Soraa)  are  approximately  laid  down,  'llie  chief  ridge  of  the  Ural 
is  termed  Montes  dicti  Cingulus  terrie.*'  A«ie  Centrale,  rol.  i.  p.  456. 
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geological  explorer,  Count  Keyserling,  returned  to  St.  Petcrsburgh  (see  General 
Map,  PI.  V.).  His  survey  shows,  that  forming  the  western  flank  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Petchora  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  great  Permian  basin,  this  ridge,  though 
composed  of  palxozoic  and  metamorphic  deposits  which  have  been  pierced  by 
igneous  rocks,  ought  to  be  dissociated  from  the  Ural  in  a geological  sense,  and  must 
rather  be  viewed  as  the  stony  girdle  of  Rus.sia  in  Europe,  which  extending  from 
Scandinavia  on  the  north-north-west,  envelopes  and  forms  the  natural  mural  [xjrtion 
of  the  adjacent  European  formations.  This  ridge,  whose  strata  contain  organic 
remains  which  throw  great  light  on  the  palxozoic  fauna  of  Russia,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a separate  chapter. 

The  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Ural  are  viewed  by  Humboldt  as  extending 
considerably  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  viz.  by  the  mountains 
Mugodjar  to  Mount  Airuk,  whilst  its  extreme  southern  end  is  considered  by  him 
to  lie  in  the  higher  grounds  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  recent 
discovery  of  a ridge  of  eruptive  rock  to  the  north  of  Khivali,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  to  say  nothing  of  a better  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
crystalline  chain  which  trends  southwards  from  Mount  Airuk  towards  the  Aral  Sea, 
seems  even  to  extend  the  generalization  of  Humboldt,  and  to  lead  us  to  believe 
in  a great  southern  prolongation  of  igneous  and  palxozoic  rocks,  which,  ranging 
into  Central  Asia,  beyond  the  depression  of  the  Aral,  constitutes  the  high  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus '.  In  this  extended  sense,  tlien,  a grand  meridian 
elevation,  of  which  the  Ural  Mountains,  properly  so  called,  is  the  distinguishing 
central  feature,  has  a length  of  nearly  30°  of  latitude. 

For  a knowledge  of  the  north-eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  extending  from  60° 
to  65°,  we  shall  appeal  to  Russian  authorities  ; whilst  our  own  acquaintance  with 
some  features  of  the  western  flanks  within  the  same  latitudes,  enables  us,  as  above 
said,  to  speak  personally  of  a tract  (the  Timan  ridge)  not  previously  visited  by 
any  geologist.  Our  chief  observations  are,  however,  restricted  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  is  colonized  and  accessible  ; viz.  from  Bogoslofsk  in  60°  to  Orsk  and 
Orenburg  in  51°,  or  throughout  9°  of  latitude. 

Within  these  parallels,  the  average  altitude  of  the  mountains  does  not  exceed 


* Oar  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  southern  prolon^tion  of  the  Ural,  beyond  Mount  Airuk, 
IB  due  to  M.  K.  Khonikoff,  Captain  Ronmnotf,  and  the  reseaichea  of  M.  Basincr  obligingly  communicated 
to  U8  by  Colonel  Helmersem 
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Irotn  2000  to  2500  feet,  tliough  their  outline  is  diversified  by  groups  which  rise 
from  3000  to  near  6000  English  feet  above  the  sea. 

Throughout  that  portion  of  the  tract  which  is  situated  between  Bogoslofsk  on 
the  north  and  Kishtymsk  on  the  south,  or  in  reference  to  the  names  of  separate 
peaks  between  Konshakofski  Kamen  and  Jurma,  there  is  but  one  dominant 
mountain  ridge,  with  low  parallel  counterforts  both  on  its  east  and  western  flanks. 
To  the  south,  however,  of  Jurma,  the  chain  branches  out  into  fan-shaped  masses. 
The  most  western  of  these,  comprising  several  ridges,  terminates  in  a low  re- 
gion towards  Orenburg,  and  is  to  some  extent  prolonged  in  the  slight  undulations 
of  the  Obschey  Sirt.  The  central  masses  of  this  southern  Ural  may  be  spoken  of 
under  two  heads ; those  which  bifurcating  from  the  lofty  Iremel  range  into  the 
))lateau  of  Preobrajensk  on  the  w’est,  and  into  the  sharp  ridge  of  Kyrkty  and 
Ircndyk  upon  the  east ; whilst  the  Ilmen  and  its  southern  extension,  the  Kara 
Edir-tau,  constitute  the  eastern  or  flanking  ridge  of  Siberia. 

Enlarging  upon  the  determinations  of  Hermann,  Helmersen  and  Hofl'man, 
Baron  Humboldt  has  seized  upon  this  southern  expansion  of  the  Ural,  and  illus- 
trating it  with  his  usual  felicity,  has  shown  how  from  a single  chain  in  the  central 
|K)rtion,  it  passes  into  a trifurcation  which  is  persistent  from  51°  to  55J°  north 
latitude’.  Having  crossed  and  recrossed  this  southern  poi-tion,  where  it  is  most 
expanded,  we  think  that,  whether  their  mineral  constitution  or  physical  features 
be  considered,  these  masses,  when  viewed  in  detail,  are  more  numerous.  To  this 
point,  however,  we  shall  subsequently  revert. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  northern  and  afterwards  of 
the  southern  portions  of  the  chain  which  we  examined. 

When  approached  by  the  usual  high  road  from  its  western  or  European  flank, 
the  North  Ural  of  the  Russian  miners  appears  little  more  than  a low  hilly  ridge, 
for  the  most  part  densely  wooded  ; and  although  a line  of  rock  appears  at  intervals, 
the  Ural  Mountains  of  the  traveller’s  imagination  are  reduced,  when  they  appear 
in  sight,  to  a mere  range  of  mounts,  seldom  exceeding  in  apparent  height  the  Vosges 
between  Metz  and  the  Rhine.  Their  real  height  is,  however,  more  considerable, 
the  deception  being  produced  by  the  traveller  having  already  gradually  ascended 
to  some  altitude  above  the  sea,  before  he  obtains  a view  of  the  chain.  Those  per- 
sons, indeed,  who  have  only  passed  over  it  by  the  route  to  Ekaterinburg,  at  the 

‘ Awe  Ccntralc,  vol.  i.  p.  433-439. 
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rapid  rate  of  Russian  travelling,  might  almost  doubt  the  existence  of  a chain,  for 
the  road  is  there  carried  over  the  watershed  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  depression, 
and  where  the  outline  is  round-backed  and  featureless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  central  crest  between  Blagodat  and  Serebriansk,  and  also  of  the  pass  near 
Katckkanar  in  the  parallel  of  Verkhoturie,  by  both  of  which  we  travelled,  except 
that  upon  these  lines  the  “ divortia  aquarum  ” is  enlivened,  at  intervals,  by  bold 
and  serrated  crags.  From  certain  localities,  however,  on  the  Siberian  side  the 
traveller  can  form  a more  adequate  coneeption  of  these  mountains.  In  travelling 
by  the  ordinary  route,  from  Europe,  he  gradually  approaches  them  from  undula- 
tions, amid  which  the  central  ridge  is  often  nearly  lost ; whilst  to  many  parts  of  the 
lower  plateau  of  Siberia  they  present  themselves  as  a serrated,  mural  and  naked 
ridge,  which  peering  through  the  forests,  has  the  aspect  of  a mountain  escarp- 
ment. Of  the  nature  of  this  central  crest,  composed  of  quartzose  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  affords  a characteristic  idea,  and  in  the 
sequel  other  sketches  will  be  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  chain,  whether  exa- 
mined in  its  most  elevated  portion  or  on  its  Siberian  flank. 

The  width  of  the  mountain  region  may  be  variously  computed,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  geographer.  Humboldt  places  the  average  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
French  leagues,  or  at  about  the  width  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  true  ridge,  however, 
or  Ural-tau,  whatever  local  names  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  natives  in  different 
parallels,  most  simply  be  considered  as  the  dividing  crest  which  parts  the  waters  of 
Europe  from  those  of  Asia.  But  as  throughout  a considerable  space  the  flanking 
ridges  are,  as  before  said,  insignificant,  though  in  other  parts  they  rival  the  water- 
shed itself  in  height,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  breadth  of  ground  which  should  be 
included  in  the  term  Ural  Mountains.  This  remark  specially  relates  to  what,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  shall  call  the  North  Ural ; viz.  from  Petropaulosk  and  the 
most  northern  Russian  mines — from  the  point,  in  fact,  where  colonization  ceases 
northwards,  to  the  cluster  of  summits  before  alluded  to,  and  which  radiating  from 
Jurma  or  Yurma,  pass  to  the  south-west  and  south  by  Zlataiist  and  Miask. 

In  the  northernmost  part  of  this  tract,  dense  forests  and  impassable  marshes 
very  frequently  obscure  the  watershed,  which  is  diversified  solely  by  occasional 
stony  peaks,  lifting  their  heads  through  monotonous  and  silent  woodlands,  which 
would  to  this  day  have  been  peopled  by  a few  wild  Voguls  only,  had  not  the  precious 
ores  led  the  Russians  to  colonize  and  clear  them.  Yet  with  all  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  the  only  good  carriage  road  completely  across  the  North  Ural 
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is  in  the  parallel  of  Ekaterinburg.  Two  other  transverse  roads  to  the  north  of 
that  town  are,  indeed,  praeticable,  but  they  run  for  a certain  distance  only ; the 
one  serving  as  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Imperial  Zavods  of  Kush- 
vinsk  and  Serebriansk,  to  effect  through  the  latter  a junction  with  the  Tchus- 
sovaya  river  ; the  other  passing  from  the  Zavod  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  by  Vissirao  Shait- 
ansk  to  Ilinsk  on  the  same  stream,  which,  from  the  point  where  it  is  navigable, 
becomes  the  medium  for  the  transport  of  the  heavy  merchandize  that  passes  from 
Siberia  into  Russia.  Still  further  to  the  north  lay  the  old  high  road  from  Perm, 
Viatka  and  Solikamsk  to  Verkhoturie,  or  that  by  which  in  earlier  days  the  Russian 
exiles  were  transported  to  Siberia,  but  being  disused  it  has  now  relapsed  into  an 
impassable  wilderness*. 

Checked  in  our  wish  to  traverse  the  chain  by  that  line,  we  were  enabled,  through 
tlie  kindness  of  our  deceased  friend  the  Prince  Butera*,  to  pass  it  on  horseback  by 
a track  which  had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  which  leading  ns  by  the 
picturesque  and  lofty  rocks  of  Katchkanar,  placed  us  in  communication  with  the 
Imperial  Zavods  on  the  cast,  in  the  parallel  of  58°  north  latitude. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  impediments  in  the  North  Ural  to  rapid 
scientific  researches  ; but  our  readers,  who  have  seen  how  in  the  flat  regions  of 
Russia,  we  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  subsoil  by  interrogating  the  river  banks, 
might  naturally  ask.  Why  nut  resort  to  the  same  method  in  the  mountains?  In 
truth  w’e  did  so,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  our  liinited  time  and  the  nature  of  the 
region  would  permit ; but  a glance  at  the  Map  will  show  how  rarely,  in  the  absence 
of  roads,  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  such  facilities. 

Though  on  the  whole  a very  low  chain,  the  Ural  completely  plays  the  part  of 
the  Alps  and  some  great  mountains,  by  throwing  off  its  waters  to  either  flank  of  a 
central  axis  ; for  throughout  its  w'holc  range,  from  the  uncolonized  and  savage 
wilds  of  the  North  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  the  “ divorlia  aquarum  ” are  nowhere 
cut  through  by  any  great  transverse  fissure,  and  are  not,  therefore,  crossed  by  any 
stream.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  depression  and  to  the  south  of  Eka- 
terinburg, it  is  true,  that  in  its  U])per  part,  the  Tchussovaya,  where  it  is  very  small, 
winds  obliquely  through  the  central  hills  ; and  a similar  example,  as  cited  by  Hum- 

' A still  more  northern  route  U mnrkcd  upon  the  Map  of  Humbohit  and  Rose,  viz.  from  Tscherdyn 
to  Pctropnvlosk,  but  we  apprehend  that  it  also  is  not  passable,  except  in  winter, 

* Married  to  the  Russian  proprietress  of  these  mines,  cited  by  Baron  Humboldt  as  Countess  Polier  in 
a previous  marriafp;. 
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bolclt,  occurs  in  an  upland  valley  north-east  of  Zlataust,  which  sends  one  rivulet 
to  feed  the  Miass  upon  the  east  and  another  to  the  river  Ai  upon  the  west ; but 
these  are  mere  exceptional  streamlets,  and  arc  not  navigable  by  the  smallest  boat 
or  canoe. 

Nor  can  the  Ural  or  Yaik  itself  be  said  to  cut  through  the  chain,  for  it  flows 
southwards  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountains,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
their  lofty  character.  It  is  only  when  they  apparently  terminate,  by  subsiding  for 
a considerable  space  into  tbe  low  tracts  of  the  Kirghis,  that  this  river  finds  an 
issue  to  the  west  in  a wide  transversal  valley,  and  passing  in  which  from  Orsk  by 
Orenburg  to  the  Caspian,  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  southwards  to  the  Aral,  by 
the  high  grounds  which  in  the  broad  sense  before  stated  form  the  southern  pro- 
longation of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

We  conceive,  indeed,  that  nearly  all  transverse  gorges  by  which  rivers  escape 
across  ridges  from  one  water  basin  to  another,  are  nothing  more  than  ancient 
apertures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  have  resulted  from  former  oscillations 
and  consequent  disruption  and  denudation  of  the  rocks.  For  although  cases  are 
known  in  which  the  strata  on  either  side  of  a gorge  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  un- 
conformability  or  dislocation  (and  such  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  pure  denu- 
dation only),  still  we  believe  that  even  in  such  exceptions,  the  transverse  chasm  has 
been  mainly  produced  by  a great  vibratory  movement,  giving  rise  to  a fissure,  the 
depth  and  size  of  which  has  been  augmented  hy  powerful  denudation  when  the 
land  and  waters  were  changing  their  relations.  We  maintain  that  highly  inclined 
or  torrential  streams  only  can  have  made  a perceptible  impression  in  laying  open 
mountain  gorges  which  were  not  natural  fissures ; or,  in  other  words,  that  rivers, 
properly  so  called,  have  never  cut  sections  through  chains,  hut  simply  flow  in  chasms 
prepared  for  them.  Remarkable  examples  of  such  phsenomena  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  flanks  of  every  great  mountain  chain  from  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  numerous  parts  of  the  British  Isles'. 

But  if  the  crest  of  the  Ural  chain  he  not  rent  by  distinct  transverse  gorges,  its 
flanks  and  counter-forts,  both  on  the  east  and  west,  expose  many  such,  in  which 
flow  streams,  some  of  them  navigable.  We  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  Serc- 
brianka  and  the  Tchussovaya  on  the  west  of  the  ridge,  and  of  the  Issetz  and  Sosva 
on  the  east ; and  as  these  rivers  flow  respectively  from  east  to  west  and  west  to 

' See  Silurian  System,  pp.  *236,  422  et  pasfim,  and  the  Nfemoira  of  Montcll,  Fltton,  Nfartin  and  Hojt- 
Lina  on  the  Wealden,  &c.,  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceeding  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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east,  we  were  naturally  enabled  to  read  off  upon  their  banks  the  true  relations  of 
the  strata,  on  either  side  of  the  crystalline  meridian  axis. 

In  the  northern  mining  tracts,  or  in  all  the  country  between  Ekaterinburg  and 
Bogoslofsk,  considerable  facilities  for  inquiry,  indeed,  exist ; since  they  abound  not 
only  in  good  communications  between  the  Zavods',  but  also  in  lines  of  intercourse 
with  their  detached  mines. 

In  these  districts  all  difficulties  have,  in  truth,  vanished  before  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  the  Russian  miners,  whose  labours  have  thinned  the  forests,  erected 
commodious  and  often  splendid  buildings,  drained  the  marshes,  filled  the  gorges 
with  lakes  (for  water  is  their  great  mining  power),  and  rendered  the  tracts  around 
their  Zavods  the  residence  of  a population  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than  any 
with  which  it  was  our  lot  to  meet  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet 
in  no  work  of  geography  or  statisties  can  the  general  reader  acquire  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  highly  flourishing  condition  of  these  centres  of  industry,  each 
more  populous  and  thriving  than  many  towns  which  are  marked  on  maps  in  large 
letters ; and  though  it  is  not  our  object  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  economical 
details,  we  cannot  avoid  stating,  that  these  establishments,  both  Imperial  and 
private,  often  contain  many  thousand  industrious  workmen,  whose  houses  and 
essential  comforts  we  have  seldom  seen  surpassed  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Europe.  When  once  the  inmate  of  these  hospitable  establishments,  the  geologist 
can  effect  with  comparative  ease  any  inquiry  which  lies  within  the  circuit  of  their 
jurisdiction  ; and  under  the  powerful  recommendations  with  which  we  travelled, 
obstacles  were  overcome,  which,  if  unprotected  travellers,  we  could  not  have 
attempted  to  face. 

The  Southern  Ural  of  our  Map,  i.  e.  all  the  mountainous  region  extending  from 
north  latitude  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  being  much  less  densely  wooded 
and  much  less  marshy  than  the  Northern  Ural,  is  necessarily  more  accessible  to 
geological  research.  Near  the  northern  end  of  this  division  of  the  chain,  lie  Miask 
on  the  east  and  Zlataiist  on  the  west ; the  former  the  most  important  auriferous 
Zavod  of  the  south  ; the  latter,  as  its  name  (gold-mouth)  implies,  a d^bouch^ 
for  the  metal  into  Europe.  An  excellent  road  is  necessarily  kept  up  between 
them,  which  affords  a most  instructive  transverse  section*,  and  supplied  us  with 

> Upon  our  Map  all  the  Zarods  are  engraved  in  a strong  character,  in  order  to  mark  their  statistical 
importance. 

^ See  PI.  III.  f.  1. 
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the  characteristic  sketch  of  the  central  crest  rocks  represented  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter.  Whilst  Ekaterinburg,  the  chief  town,  is  celebrated  for  water-works,  which 
polish  the  hard  porphyries  and  precious  stones  of  the  Ural,  Zlataust  has  become 
the  great  Imperial  workshop  of  the  chain.  Under  the  direction  of  the  able  engi- 
neer and  metallurgist  General  Anbsoff,  this  establishment,  whether  for  the  supe- 
riority of  its  blades  of  damasked  steel  or  its  richly  embossed  ornaments,  may  truly 
be  called  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  of  Eastern  Russia. 

As  few  tracts  far  to  the  south  of  Miask  have  been  found  to  contain  productive 
gold  alluvia,  and  as  the  country,  though  rich  in  soil  and  vegetation,  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  poor  and  pastoral  Bashkirs,  no  strong  reasons  have  existed  for  rendering 
it  easy  of  access.  Two  practicable  routes,  however,  exist  across  this  southern  por" 
tion  of  the  clisun  (besides  that  from  Orsk  to  Uralsk),  both  of  which  we  were 
enabled  to  follow,  through  the  obliging  arrangements  of  General  Perovski.  The 
one  called  the  atarai-tract,  or  old  road,  traverses  obliquely  from  Orenburg  to 
Verch  Uralsk,  passing  by  the  plateau  of  Sakmarka  and  the  Irendyk  Hills  (here  the 
Ural-tau  or  crest) ; the  other,  the  commerxt  tract,  or  coramereial  road,  in  great  part 
completed  by  orders  of  General  Perovski,  crosses  the  numerous  high  ridges  of  which 
the  western  flanks  of  the  chain  are  there  composed,  and  among  which  the  pictu- 
resque river  Belaia  threads  its  course  into  the  lower  countries  on  the  west. 

In  concluding  this  introduction  it  may  be  stated,  that  besides  making  lateral 
excursions,  we  traversed  the  Ural  Mountains  in  seven  different  parallels,  the 
geological  features  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  by  as  many  coloured 
sections.  Divided  into  two  parlies  of  research,  and  meeting  occasionally  at  the 
chief  places  only,  we  were  thus  enabled  simultaneously  to  examine  the  European 
and  Asiatic  flanks  of  the  chain,  and  accordingly  to  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in 
one  season  as  any  single  party  could  have  brought  to  light  in  two.  In  addition  to 
the  traverses  of  the  chief  ridge,  we  made  many  lateral  and  longitudinal  excursions, 
and  extended  our  travels  eastwards  as  far  as  Kaltchedansk  and  Troitsk,  in  order 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  essential  distinctions  of  the  subsoil  of  Si- 
beria as  contrasted  with  that  of  European  Russia.  Again,  as  before  indicated,  we 
extended  our  researches  in  a subsequent  year  to  the  Timan  ridge,  a great  north- 
western appendage  of  the  chain,  hitherto  entirely  undescribed. 

But  notwithstanding  every  exertion  in  our  power,  we  are  fully  aware  that  our 
results  must  on  many  points  be  defective,  in  the  distinctions  which  ought  to 
characterize  a well-digested  geological  memoir.  We  profess,  however,  simply  to 
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offer  a general  sketch  of  these  mountains,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be  in  details, 
and  particularly  in  the  demarcation  of  the  outline  of  the  formations,  will  still,  we 
trust,  be  found  to  assign  the  chief  rocks  of  the  Ural  chain  and  Timan  ridge  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  geological  scries. 

Provided  with  the  useful  geographical  map  compiled  by  Humboldt  and  Rose, 
it  was  at  first  our  intention  not  to  attempt  any  other  definition  of  the  Ural  than 
that  which  is  given  in  our  general  geological  map  of  Russia  (PI.  VI.).  The  Imperial 
countenance  with  which  we  were  favoured,  led,  however,  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
geographical  data  with  which  our  precursors  were  not  furnished,  and  we,  therefore, 
caused  a separate  map  to  be  prepared  of  all  the  Uralian  regions  from  the  north  of 
Bogoslofsk  to  the  south  of  Orenburg,  which  we  have  endeavoured,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  colour  geologically*  (PI.  VII.). 

In  the  following  descriptions,  therefore,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  both 
the  general  map,  in  which  the  Ural  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  also  the  de- 
tailed map  in  which  the  relative  positions  of  places  can  be  better  traced.  The 
geographical  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  latter  arc  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Prussian  map,  and  on  it  we  have  inserted  the  knowledge  we  obtained  from 
local  surveys  of  Russian  officers  at  the  Zavods  of  Bogoslofsk,  Ekaterinburg  and 
Zlataiist,  as  well  as  what  we  could  derive  from  the  writings  of  Helmersen,  Hoff- 
man, Humboldt,  &c.  The  chief  additions,  however,  in  our  map  appear  in  the 
southern  divisions  of  the  chain,  and  are  taken  from  original  field  sketches  exe- 
cuted by  the  staff  under  the  orders  of  General  Perovski,  late  Governor-general  of 
Orenburg,  and  kindly  presented  to  us  by  that  distinguished  oflicer.  Lastly,  the 
coloured  sections  which  we  have  prepared  (Plates  II.,  HI.,  IV.  and  V.),  may, 
we  trust,  explain  better  than  pages  of  writing,  the  dominant  structure  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  as  seen  in  a number  of  parallels  throughout  nine  degrees  of  latitude. 
With  due  attention,  therefore,  to  these  coloured  sections,  and  an  occasional  glance 

' Both  reaps  have  been  prepared  in  lx>ndon  by  Mr.  Arrowsniith.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Murchison, 
who  has  published  the  larger  one  in  the  lost  sarlume  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  original  map 
of  the  South  Ural,  as  compiled  by  order  of  General  Perovski,  from  tlie  surveys  of  the  Russian  staff  under 
General  Rakosofski,  and  now  dcjiositcd  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  is  a work 
highly  creditable  to  the  officers,  who  prepared  it  from  their  field  sketches.  The  lost  corrections  of  the 
Map,  PI.  VII.  ore  taken  from  the  labours  of  Mr,  J,  Khanikoff,  who  is  pre|>aring  a Russian  map  of  these 
territories,  and  we  refer  with  pleasure  to  a new  geographical  memoir  by  him  upon  the  Southern  Ural 
and  adjacent  regions,  which  Mr.  Murchison  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London. 
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at  the  maps,  woodcuts  and  scenic  sketches  which  are  annexed,  we  hope  that  the 
following  explanations  may  be  considered  adequate  to  the  sole  object  we  have  in 
view, — a general  acquaintance  with  the  age  and  relations  of  the  masses  composing 
these  mountains,  and  the  mutations  they  have  undergone.  We  beg,  therefore,  that 
our  efforts  may  simply  be  viewed,  as  a continuation  and  extension  of  the  important 
researches  of  Humboldt,  Rose  and  Helmersen,  to  whose  views  of  metamorphism 
and  mineral  structure  we  seek  to  add  a few  clear,  general  geological  results. 

We  were  for  some  time  undecided  as  to  the  plan  we  should  adopt  in  describing 
the  Ural.  If,  indeed,  we  had  simply  transcribed  and  enlarged  our  notes  made  upon 
the  spot,  we  might  have  rendered  the  work  more  lively  and  palatable  to  most 
readers,  but  this  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  method  pursued  in  other  parts 
of  the  volume,  though  after  all  we  have  imparted  much  more  of  the  character  of 
a personal  narrative  to  the  chapters  upon  the  Ural,  than  to  those  which  relate 
to  Russia  in  Europe.  In  one  respect  we  regret  that  our  journals  have  not  been 
fully  printed ; for  they  are  replete  with  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  to  our 
kind  friends  of  these  mountains,  of  whom  we  may  truly  say,  that  they  generously 
and  hospitably  carried  out  the  wishes  of  their  Emperor,  in  His  Majesty’s  desire 
to  foster  and  advance  geological  science. 


2 7. 
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NORTH  URAL  OF  THE  MINERS. 

General  ITeut  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Ural. — First  transverse  Section  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  their  Dependencies,  by  the  Eoute  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg, 
mith  an  Account  of  the  Eruptive  Phamomena  and  Mineral  Springs  of  Nijny  Sergiefsk. 
— Continuation  of  the  transverse  Section  along  the  Banks  of  the  Issetz,  from  Eka- 
terinburg to  Kaltchedansk  in  Siberia. — Sketch  of  the  region  North  of  Ekaterinburg. 
— Character  of  the  Rocks  around  the  Zavods  of  Neriansk  and  Nijny  Tagitsk. 

The  Ural  Mountains  have  long  been  known  to  be  made  up  of  crystalline  and 
slaty  rocks,  replete  with  ores  and  simple  minerals,  but  their  chief  component  parts 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  defined,  as  consisting  of  certain  sedimentary  pa- 
lieozoic  strata,  which  have,  to  a great  extent,  been  metamorphosed  by  the 
agency  of  intrusive  or  eruptive  rocks.  From  the  presence  of  organic  remains 
traceable  at  intervals  along  both  flanks,  and  even  close  to  the  axis  of  this  chain, 
we  have,  indeed,  convinced  ourselves,  that  .some  of  their  central  ridges,  whether 
in  the  garb  of  chloritic,  talcosc,  micaceous  or  quartzose  rocks,  are  scarcely,  if 
ever,  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  unsolidifled  Lower  Silurian  shale  on  which  St. 
Petersburg  is  built,  whilst  others,  sometimes  also  in  a crystalline  state,  are  of  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  age.  But  though  we  saw  abundant  proofs  of  the 
presence  of  unaltered  pala;ozoic  strata  in  some  spots,  and  of  their  metamorphism 
in  others,  it  was  obviously  impossible  without  much  more  continuous  labour 
than  we  could  bestow  on  their  examination,  to  separate  the  formations  as  distinctly 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  flat  and  undisturbed  regions  of  Russia  ; nor  could  we 
trace  with  accuracy  the  outlines  of  every  mass,  which  fossiliferous  in  one  part 
of  its  range,  in  another  is  either  cut  off  by  some  outburst  of  eruptive  matter,  or 
lias  through  subterranean  agency  assumed  a peculiar  lithological  aspect.  Yet 
whilst  the  axis  of  these  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  eastern  sides. 
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are  ia  such  a broken  and  mineralized  condition,  that  the  age  and  nature  of  the  strata 
can  be  recognized  at  intervals  only,  we  have  but  to  descend  to  their  western  or 
European  slopes,  to  learn  how  very  distinctly  they  regain  their  depositary  character 
and  graduate  upwards  into  well-recognized  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian 
deposits.  In  fact,  by  travelling  from  the  mountains,  to  the  comparatively  low 
grounds  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  on  the  west,  whether  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  or  Bieluia  rivers,  or  even  by  some  of  the  roads,  any 
practised  geologist  may  satisfy  himself,  that  notwithstanding  numerous  contortions 
and  even  inversions  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  the  lower  palaeozoic  strata  (Silu- 
rian and  Devonian)  are  eventually  overlaid  by  carboniferous,  and  the  latter  by 
Permian  deposits.  Still  more  beautiful  examples  of  the  development  of  the  oldest 
of  these  palmozoic  rocks  will  be  made  apparent,  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
structure  of  the  more  northern  or  Arctic  Ural. 

From  our  previous  pages  (pp.  137-1 08  H seq.)  the  reader  will  have  gathered, 
that  the  Ural  chain,  must  have  been  to  some  extent  elevated  into  dry  land  at 
a very  early  period,  or  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone ; for  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  Permian  accumulations  of  the  adjacent 
lower  country  are,  to  a great  extent,  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  older  Uralian 
rocks,  that  they  contain  fossil  vegetables  which  must  have  grown  on  these 
mountains,  and  also  have  derived  their  singular  cupriferous  character,  either  from 
mineral  springs  connected  with  the  metamorphism  of  the  Ural,  or  from  the 
wearing  away  or  destruction  of  the  numerous  masses  of  copper  ore  which  were 
formed  in  that  chain  at  a period  of  high  antiquity. 

Whilst  the  features  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  chain  thus  enable  us  to  connect 
the  obscurer  masses  of  the  Ural  with  unequivocal  and  well-known  strata,  whose 
position  is  established,  the  Siberian  dank,  on  tbe  contrary,  exhibits  no  such  clear- 
ness of  order  : even  there,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  decipher  a disjointed  suc- 
cession, from  Silurian  to  carboniferous  strata,  though  at  rare  intervals  only,  and 
amid  occasional  deviations  from  natural  sequence.  Instead  of  occupying  con- 
tinuous zones,  as  on  the  west,  tbe  strata  containing  organic  remains  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  crest,  are  alone  traceable  at  wide  intervals,  their  fragments  being  cut  off 
by  and  almost  buried  under  bauds  of  eruptive  and  crystalline  character,  which 
running  from  north  to  south  and  parallel  to  the  chief  chain,  corrugate  and  em- 
bellish the  surface  by  numerous  asperities  of  outline.  (See  the  Maps,  PI.  VI. 
and  VII.) 

2 7.  2 
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It  is  on  this  eastern  flank,  where  eruptive  agency  has  been  so  active,  that  with 
rare  exceptions,  all  the  richest  metalliferous  ores  are  to  be  seen,  whether  occurring 
in  veins,  masses  or  deposits,  the  gold  alluvia  being  found  in  the  depressions  between 
the  elevations  or  on  their  flanks. 

The  low  region  of  Siberia  into  which  these  folds  or  corrugations  pass,  is  to 
a great  extent  occupied  by  granitic  rocks  With  very  limited  exceptions,  true 
granites  seem  never  to  enter  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  Ural,  the  culminating 
points  of  which  generally  consist  of  altered  paleozoic  strata,  usually  in  the  state  of 
quartzosc  and  chloritic  rocks,  sometimes  as  mica  schists,  with  sacebaroid  marble  ; 
whilst  promontories  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  sienite  indenting  and  breaking 
in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  central  and  subcrystalline  ridge,  often  constitute  the 
highest  peaks. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  striking  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  convinced  ourselves  that  in  the  earlier  periods,  there 
had  taken  place  all  over  this  region,  and  probably  extending  far  into  Siberia,  a 
deposition  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata,  which  by  the  linear 
outbursts  of  granitic  rocks  on  some  lines,  and  of  porphyries  and  greenstones  on 
others,  in  lines  from  north  to  south,  were  thrown  up  into  and  formed  this  chain, 
anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits.  As  the  latter  have  not  been 
observed  on  its  eastern  flank,  we  may  be  permitted  to  surmise,  that  in  those  early 
periods  a large  portion  of  Siberia  adjacent  to  the  Ural,  was  also  raised  from  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  put  without  the  reach  of  these  waters,  under  which  the  copper 
sands  and  their  associated  marine  animals  were  accumulated. 

On  its  western  flank  Jurassic  rocks  occur  abundantly  towards  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  this  chain,  but  as  on  its  eastern  flank  true  Jurassic  strata 
occur  in  northern  and  southern  patches  only,  and  there  is  scarcely  a trace  of  them 
in  the  intermediate  country,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  beds  of  secondary  age  throughout 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  we  may  infer  that,  at  all  events,  a very  large  region  of 
Siberia  (including  that  portion  of  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural)  was  not  subjected 
to  marine  deposits  during  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  formation 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  accumulation  of  certain  tertiary  deposits  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak.  In  short,  we  hope  to  show,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  gainsay  the  hypothesis,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary 
period,  and  afterwards  during  a long  tertiary  epoch,  a very  large  region  of  Siberia 
may  have  been  a continental  mass  far  above  the  waters.  To  this  point  we  shall 
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necessarily  again  refer,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  lost 
races  of  quadrupeds. 

After  this  short  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  chain,  we  will  now  lay  before 
our  readers  a series  of  descriptions  of  transverse  sections  which  we  made  across 
it  in  various  parallels  of  latitude.  These  descriptions  will,  indeed,  follow  pretty 
much  in  the  order  in  which  we  travelled,  and  by  attention  to  the  coloured  sections 
(Plates  II.,  III.  and  IV.),  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  perfectly  comprehend  our 
general  views.  But  although  the  description  of  the  sections  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  leading  geological  features,  there  is  one  phaenomenon  on  which  we  must  after- 
wards dwell  separately,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  gold  alluvia  ; both  to  show  that  such 
accumulations  were  formed  in  one  of  the  most  recent  periods  of  change  which  the 
earth’s  surface  has  undergone,  and  also  to  connect  it  with  the  destruction  of  the 
large  Mammalia,  at  a time  when  our  continents  were  beginning  to  assume  their 
present  form. 

We  need  not  say  that  those  who  seek  for  detailed  lithological  distinctions  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  mineral  structure  will  not  find  any  such  in  our  pages  : on 
such  points  it  is  alone  necessary  to  refer  to  the  lucid  writings  of  M.  Gustaf  Rose'. 

General  Section  across  the  Ural  by  the  route  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg,  u<ith  an 
account  of  the  eruptive  Rocks  and  Mineral  Springs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.). 
— It  has  been  previously  shown  that  the  Permian  strata,  occupying  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Kama  and  its  tributary  the  Sylva,  sweep  over  large  low  tracts  at 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  many  of  their  component 
parts  have  been  derived  (p.  168).  Extending  to  Kongur,  these  red  and  cupriferous 
deposits  becoming  highly  gypsiferous,  arc  lost  under  an  extensive  cover  of  black 
earth  between  Kongur  and  the  post-liouse  of  Morgunnof.  Thence  to  the  station 
Zlataustsk  the  base  of  the  country  is  calcareous,  exhibiting  here  and  there,  parti- 
cularly in  the  environs  of  Saksomsk*,  cavernous,  white  and  yellow,  dolomitic 
limestone  forming  low  hills,  which,  from  the  few  remains  detected  in  it,  and  more 
particularly  by  subsequent  examination  of  its  southern  prolongation  near  Krasnu 
Ufimsk,  we  considered  to  be  carboniferous*. 

‘ Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  und  dem  KasiiLschcn  Meere  von  A.  von  Humboldt,  G.  Ehrenbrrg 
und  G.  Rose.  Berlin,  1837  and  1842. 

* An  iron- work  of  M.  Alex.  Demidoff. 

* Tlic  beat  was  intense  as  w*e  pas!»cd  this  tract,  our  thermometer  in  the  shade  of  the  carriage,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  rapid  current  of  air,  being  from  94®  to  99®  Fahrenheit.  Late  in  the  evening  it  fell 
to  88°,  and  at  sunrise  was  69°. — June  12,  1841. 
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To  the  east  of  Zlataustsk  the  carboniferous  limestone  disappears  under  certain 
flagstones  and  grits  occasionally  calcareous,  the  extension,  as  we  believe,  of  those 
of  Artinsk  (p.  127  tt  seq.),  which  give  quite  a different  aspect  to  the  country. 
Woodlands  and  wilds  there  take  the  place  of  arable  and  pastoral  undulations,  and 
a heavy  clay  for  the  most  part  occupies  the  surface.  On  emerging  from  these 
woodlands  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Ural  which  begin  to  show  themselves, 
nowhere  present  a bolder  feature  than  the  Surrey  hills  as  viewed  from  the  valley 
of  the  Thames. 

At  this  point,  or  near  the  |K)st-house  of  Altschitska,  commences  the  coloured 
section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.).  Hence  to  Yallim,soft  yellowish  sandstones  predominate, 
and  upon  the  banks  of  a small  stream  they  contain  casts  of  Calamites  and  alter- 
nate with  layers  of  argillaceous  schist,  which  occur  both  in  thin  beds  and  also  in 
oblate  spheroidal  forms.  These  strata  have  the  aspect  of  carboniferous  deposits, 
and  they  unquestionably  overlie  the  true  Carboniferous  limestone.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  strata  probably  approaching  to  those  in  age  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tebussovaya,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak  of  them  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural.  In  approaching  Bissersk  they  incline  15°  to  20’  to  the 
east,  and  containing  plants  {including  ferns),  become  somewhat  calcareous,th3ir 
lamination  being  marked  by  plates  of  yellow  mica. 

In  this  parallel  the  hilly  wooded  character  more  distinctly  sets  on,  and  the  tract 
diversified  by  rivulets  and  pools  of  water,  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  Lower 
Jura*,  may  be  viewed  as  the  first  appanage  of  the  Ural  chain*.  At  Bissersk 
the  carbonaceous  sands  and  grits  are  partially  obscured  by  loose  sand  and  clav, 

' We  could  not  Icam  that  any  Russian  nobleman  or  country  gentleman  crer  resides  on  his  property 
in  this  very  pretty  tract.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Casino  or  club  of  the  nobles  at  Perm  was  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  the  kind  and  hospitable  governor  M.  Ogaref,  and  wc  learnt  that  in  all  his  vast  govern* 
ment  (as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France)  three  or  four  noble  proprietors  only  were  ever  resident. 

* Humboldt  has  the  following  excellent  obscrv'ation  when  speaking  of  this  very  point  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural:— Comme  presque  partout  les  chaincs  de  montagnes  s'cl^ent  sur  un  teirain  d6j& 
bomb6,  ct  que  des  contreforts  plus  ou  moins  (Itendus  marquent  rdtenduc  lat<*ralc  des  souUvemens,  U 
n’est  pas  facile  de  circnnscrire  Tarea  dea  montagnes  et  des  plaines.  Cette  difficult^  augmente  lorsque. 
comme  dans  VOural,  la  chaine  n‘est  f*lcv^  h de  grandes  distances  que  de  3 a 4 cents  toises  de  hauteur, 
et  que  loin  de  former  toujours  une  digue  rocbcuse.  elle  se  pr^ente  pluti^t  comme  un  a^^upement  de 
montagnes  et  de  hauts  plateaux  disposes  duns  la  direction  d'un  m^ridien.  Comment,  par  cxemple,  fixer 
les  points  oil  commence  et  oh  finit  I'Oural  dans  la  route  qui  conduit  de  Perm  et  de  Kotigour,  celhbre  par 
ses  cavernes  dc  gypse,  par  Catherinenbourg  k Tobolsk ; on  cst  incertain  §i  ce  sent  Ics  changemens  si 
lents  de  niveau  qui  doivent  d<5cider  la  question,  ou  s‘il  ne  faut  |>us  ajouter  la  considi^ration  dr  ia  nature  de 
la  riche  aux  consid^’ratione  r^’lativcs  au  relief. Cenirale,  \ol.  i.  p.  451. 
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but  at  Mayaskaya  and  Klinofskaya  Gora,  between  that  place  and  Klenofsk,  the 
beds  rise  into  rapidly  undulating  hills,  the  last-mentioned  or  culminating  point 
being  (according  to  Humboldt)  about  1062  English  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these 
hills  the  same  basis  of  gray  calcareous  psamniite  or  grit  with  plants,  is  diversified 
by  containing  numerous  pebbles  from  the  size  of  nuts  to  that  of  fists,  consisting 
of  porphyry,  quartz,  felspar,  Lydian-stone  or  altered  slate,  and  occasionally  with 
fragments  of  the  pala:ozoic  limestones  of  the  Ural,  in  which  the  fossils  are  still 
visible.  These  strata,  sometimes  horizontal  and  very  thick-bedded,  seem  to  fold 
gently  over  with  the  outline  of  the  ground.  From  sections  hereafter  to  be  adduced 
from  other  parallels,  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt,  that  the  carbonaceous  beds  with 
plants  and  pebbles  are  clearly  separated  in  all  the  region  of  the  Ural,  from  the  in- 
ferior carboniferous  limestone  properly  so  called,  to  which  they  are  in  fact  uncon- 
formable  ; and  if  they  are  also  to  be  considered  of  the  carboniferous  age,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  great  elevations  and  dislocations  of  this  chain  took  place  during  the 
formation  of  sediments  w'hich  in  other  parts  of  Europe  constitute  the  carboniferous 
system. 

The  height  of  these  hills  increases  as  you  advance  from  west  to  east ; for  the  hill 
of  Berosowskaya  Gora,  between  Klinofsk  and  Kirghishansk,  is  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt) 12.‘)0  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  that  hill,  west  of  Klinofsk,  that  the  best 
view  of  the  central  or  Ural  ridge  is  obtained,  and  although  of  slight  altitude  in 
comparison  with  other  mountain  chains,  the  intermediate  succession  of  wooded 
parallel  valleys  and  lower  hills,  terminated  by  a long  and  slightly  broken  ridge  of 
rocks,  embodies  a vista  by  no  means  unpicturesque. 

In  the  hills  east  of  Kirghishansk  the  grits  and  conglomerates  above  described 
(which  with  the  exception  of  the  plants  much  resemble  the  tertiary  nagelfiuc  of 
Switzerland)  are  succeeded  by  whitish,  hard  and  brittle,  highly  ferriferous  sand- 
stones, not  unlike  some  varieties  of  the  millstone  grit  of  England  (see  Section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  1.).  These  beds  dip  rapidly  both  to  the  east  and  west,  and,  as  we 
soon  ascertained,  are  upon  the  outermost  lines  of  eruption  of  the  Ural  in  this 
latitude.  Towards  the  station  of  Grobovo  great  accumulations  of  very  finely 
shivered,  crystalline  limestone  are  accumulated  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  hed  of  the 
little  rivulet,  three  versts  west  of  that  station,  we  found  strata  of  compact,  yellow 
limestone,  alternating  with  others  of  dark  indigo  colour,  which  containing  Pro- 
ductiu  gigas,  Orthis  arachnoides  and  Encrinites,  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  that 
the  rock  is  truly  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
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Tliese  beds,  sharply  inclined  to  the  cast  and  by  north,  seemed  also  to  participate, 
like  those  of  Kirghishansk,  in  some  movements  dependent  on  eruptive  forces,  and 
having  heard  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  were  situated  at  one  stage 
only  to  the  south  of  the  great  route,  we  at  once  deflected  from  it  to  examine  the 
rocks  in  their  vicinity. 

Mineral  Springs  and  eruptive  Rocks  of  Nijng  Serginsk. — Having  repeatedly  had 
opportunities,  both  in  the  Silurian  region  of  England,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  of  proving,  that  mineral  springs  frequently  rise  to  the 
surface  at  those  points  where  rocks  of  igneous  or  plutonic  origin  have  pierced 
through  sedimentary  deposits,  our  drive  over  rich  but  wild  fields  and  pastures 
along  one  of  the  longitudinal  valleys  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  to  the  Zavod  or 
mining  establishments  of  Nijny  Serginsk',  was  made  in  the  full  conviction,  that 
both  the  origin  of  the  wells  and  the  dislocations  we  had  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
high  road  (one  of  the  first  marked  disturbances  of  the  subsoil  met  with  between 
that  spot  and  St.  Petersburgh)  would  be  similarly  explained.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointed. In  the  environs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  many  of  the  greater  plucnomena 
which  we  afterwards  witnessed  in  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Ural,  arc  clearly  exhibited 
on  a small  scale ; and  as  epitomes  are  more  easily  comprehended  than  extended 
and  discursive  statements,  we  will,  for  the  present,  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the 
first  long  transverse  section  of  the  Ural  chain  with  the  following  short  illustration. 

The  flourishing  iron-works  of  Nijny  Serginsk  are  situated  on  the  river  Sirga, 
by  the  barring  up  of  which,  an  artificial  lake  about  six  versts  long  and  one  verst 
wide,  is  made  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  numerous  wooded  valleys,  recently 
purchased  from  the  former  Bashkir  inhabitants,  and  as  yet  only  partially  re- 
claimed. By  the  aid  of  this  water-power,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Ural,  wealth  and 
comfort  are  here  diffused  through  an  increasing  and  prosperous  community. 

To  the  south  of  the  chief  Zavod  are  thick-bedded,  quartzose  and  highly  altered 
sandstones,  occasionally  quartzose  rock,  but  still  regularly  bedded  and  alternating 
with  schists.  These  masses  strike  north-north-east,  south-south-west,  and  dip  25° 
cast-south-east.  Tliey  are  evidently  a part  of  the  same  series  of  strata  seen  on 
the  high  road  in  the  valley  near  Kirghishansk.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village 

' The  ground  around  this  Zavod  was  bought  from  the  Bashkirs  by  one  of  the  DemidofT  family,  and 
sold  to  the  brothers  Gubin  of  Moscow.  The  population  of  Nijny  Serginsk  is  2609,  that  of  the  adja* 
cent  establishment  of  Aligsk  450.  They  are  both  iron-works,  are  admirably  managed,  and  the  workmen 
and  their  families  most  comfortably  lodged,  well-fed  and  neatly  dressed. 
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they  pass,  however,  into  amorphous  masses  of  quartz  rock,  in  which  nearly  all 
traces  of  bedding  are  obliterated,  whilst  points  of  intrusive  greenstone  appear  at 
intervals. 

He  who  dishelieves  in  the  theory  of  metamorphism  may  here  be  convinced  of  its 
truth.  In  the  short  space  of  a mile,  since  he  can  walk  upon  the  edges  of  the  partially 
altered  beds  of  grit  and  schist,  until  he  finds  them  converted  into  amorphous  quartz 
rock,  in  contact  with  highly  crystalline  greenstone,  a rock  which,  from  its  com- 
position and  from  the  part  it  plays  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  now  admitted  to  be 
of  igneous  and  intrusive  character. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  sandstone  and  quartz  rock  are  of  the  age  of 
the  millstone  grit,  because  certain  limestones  which  rise  up  behind  them  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  environs  of  this  Zavod  we  could 
not,  it  is  true,  discover  any  clearly  definable  organic  remains,  so  very  much  had  the 
rock  been  altered  ; but  the  strata  having  a [)ersistent  strike  from  south-south-west 
to  north-north-east,  we  observed  that  in  following  the  same  calcareous  courses 
from  Nijny  Serginsk  to  the  north,  they  became  less  altered,  and  regaining  in  a few 
miles  the  character  they  present  upon  the  high  road  near  Grobovo,  contained  many 
earboniferous  fossils  [Bellerophon,  Pecten,  Cyathophyllum,  &c.).  By  tracing  these 
calcareous  fossiliferous  masses  to  the  south-south-west  or  towards  the  points  of 
eruptive  matter,  the  changes  are  most  marked.  In  the  quarries  where  the  lime- 
stone is  extracted  as  a fiux  for  the  iron  ores,  it  is  first  found  to  become  highly  fetid, 
veined  and  heavy,  and  next  it  is  thrown  over  in  arches  and  domes,  the  angles  of 
inclination  varying  at  every  step.  In  this  condition,  though  the  rude  outline 
of  organic  bodies  is  discernible,  no  distinct  forms  can  be  traced.  Passing  on  to 
the  south  of  Nijny  Serginsk,  the  limestone,  in  a metamorphic  amorphous  state, 
rises  abruptly  into  a low  ridge  which  presents  a rude  escarpment  to  the  river  Sirga, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  mineral  spring  issues. 

A close  analysis  of  mineral  waters  formed  no  part  of  our  scheme,  and  we  there- 
fore contented  ourselves  with  tasting  the  spring,  which  is  very  copious,  and  much 
resembles  that  of  Harrow  gate  in  Yorkshire,  being  equally,  we  believe,  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  'fhe  chief  geological  interest,  however,  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  whilst  the  limestone  from  which  the  spring  issues  is  a highly  crystalline 
amorphous  mass,  in  which  all  traces  of  bedding  and  fossils  have  disappeared,  and 
angular  joints  and  rifts  pass  through  it  in  all  directions,  hills  of  porphyry  and 
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greenstone  rise  up  beyond  and  almost  encompass  this  altered  rock,  as  represented 
in  this  woodcut. 


Knsp(h« 


Having  thus  we  hope  clearly  explained  the  causes  of  the  dislocation  on  the 
high  road,  which  have  been  produced  upon  a line  of  eruption  from  south-south- 
west  to  north-north-east,  or  parallel  to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Ural,  we  may 
now  return  to  the  main  section  across  the  chain,  merely  stating  by  the  way,  that 
we  traced  for  some  distance  westward  or  down  the  affluents  of  the  Ufa,  a pebbly 
calcareous  grit  with  plants,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  on  the 
high  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  that  we  found  it  to  overlie  the  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  this  tract'.  We  may  also  mention,  that  already  the  difficulties 
of  making  any  traverses  of  the  Ural  except  by  practised  roads  became  apparent ; 
for  upon  expressing  a desire  to  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot  across  the  Ural 
from  this  point  to  Ekaterinburg,  distant  in  a straight  line  little  more  than  sixty 
versts,  we  were  informed  by  the  manager  of  the  Zavod  that  no  Russian  ever  at- 
tempted it,  and  that  by  no  effort  could  we  accomplish  it. 

Section  across  the  Ural  resumed. — To  the  east  of  Grobovo,  the  road  runs  in  one  of 
the  lateral  depressions,  and  little  stony  matter  is  to  be  seen.  The  absence  of  all  coarse 
detritus  is,  however,  a phsenomeiion  which  cannot  but  surprise  every  geologist 

< In  a journey  made  by  Count  Keyscrling.  6ub«equent  to  that  which  wc  now  describe,  many  foesils 
were  collected  which  throw  the  clearest  light  on  the  age  of  the  grits  of  Artinsk.  See  ante.  p.  128,  where 
we  describe  a section,  including  an  undulation  of  Deyonian  rocks,  from  Nijny  Serginsk  to  Sarana. 
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accustomed  to  other  mountain  chains,  for  he  has  now  absolutely  reached  the  foot 
of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Ural,  in  which  there  are  many  lofty  peaks,  and  yet  not  a 
single  far-transported  block  can  be  detected. 

AtTcheremtsal,  twelve  versts  east  of  Grobovo,  the  rocks  are  found  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  altered  character  of  the  chain ; for  the  low  counterfort  between 
this  station  and  the  river  Tchussovaya  is  composed  of  shivery,  slaty,  crystalline 
limestone,  in  which  no  stratification  is  apparent.  This  stream,  so  useful  in  trans- 
porting ores  and  merchandise  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia  to  the  Kama,  and  thence 
to  the  Volga,  becomes  navigable  near  the  point  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road 
(north  of  'Bilimbayevsk).  As  stated  in  the  introductory  pages,  it  is  one  of  the 
only  rivers  of  the  chain  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  which  in  its  origin  seems  to 
flow  through  the  central  ridge.  The  rocks,  amid  a depression  of  which  it  winds 
obliquely  from  the  uplands,  are  evidently  a fair  sample  of  the  structure  of  the  axis 
in  this  parallel. 

Facilitating  our  examination  on  every  point  by  his  admirable  and  clear  arrange- 
ments, General  Tcheffkine,  the  chief  of  the  stafi"  of  the  School  of  Mines,  had 
directed  Captain  Karpinski  to  survey  the  banks  in  this  upper  part  of  the  Tchus- 
sovaya previous  to  our  arrival,  and  this  able  engineer  showed  us  the  specimens  of 
each  band  of  rock  on  our  arrival  at  Ekaterinburg.  This  proved  the  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  as  the  high  road  over  the  ridge  offers  very  little  of  interest.  Proceeding 
from  the  sources  of  the  river,  these  rocks  consist,  according  to  Karpinski,  of — 

1.  Bosses  or  binds  of  g:r*nite.  the  direction  o(  which  is  from  sooth*Bouth>eist  to  nortb-north>wrst.  2.  A 
broad  bind  of  schistose  chloritic  rocks,  separated  from  the  granite  fay  porphyritic  bornstone-  3.  Va> 
rietin  of  schistose,  slaty,  porphyritic  felspar  rocks  with  serpentine.  4.  Gneisose  and  micaceous 
schists.  5.  Quartz  rocks  and  grits  ^ on  the  rivulet  Kurganova  associated  with  iron  ores,  and  at 
Makarova  with  kidney  iron  ores  (hematite),  and  decomposed  felspar.  6.  Black,  shivery,  pyritous, 
slaty  frchUt.  7«  Whitish*grey  and  greenish,  granitoid  greenstone  (syenite).  6.  Oiloridc  and  quartzose 
rocks  with  vein  stones.  The  prccediog  rocks  are  found  in  the  coarse  of  the  stream  from  south>east  to 
north-west.  9.  Marble  in  contact  with  and  in  proximity  to  greenstone.  Tbit  rock  is  seen  near  the 
point  where  the  river  first  turns  to  the  north  and  west.  10.  Serpentinous  schist  and  finely  laminated 
chloritic  schist  and  sandy  grauwacke  schist,  not  unlike  many  Silurian  or  Devonian  beds.  11.  Talcose 
schists  and  greenstone. 

These  rocks  continue  northwards  to  Bilimbayevsk  before  alluded  to,  on  the  high  road,  and  from  the  above 
succession  therefore,  the  reader  may  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  whole  nucleus  of  this  part  of  the 
Ural,  which  cannot  be  vrcll  seen  without  followlftg  the  gorge  of  the  Tchussovaya. 

Having  thus  learned,  that  no  strata  with  organic  remains  were  visible  near  the 
axis,  but  that  all  the  limestone,  sandstone  and  schists  there  associated  with  the 
greenstone,  porphyry  and  other  igneous  rocks,  were  highly  altered  and  crystalline, 
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we  resolved  to  complete  our  survey  by  descending  the  Tchussovaya  from  near  the 
spot  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  where  the  sedimentary  rocks,  receding  from 
the  great  lines  of  eruption  of  the  Ural,  resume  their  ordinary  characters. 

As  this  examination  of  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  was,  however,  connected 
with  a traverse  of  the  Ural  on  another  parallel,  and  also  with  a descent  of  the 
Serebrianka  river,  we  shall  postpone  our  account  of  that  operation  until  we  have 
completed  our  first  general  section  to  the  most  eastern  point  explored. 

We  therefore  return  to  our  general  section.  Near  Bilimbayevsk  (aZavod  of  the 
Strogonoft' family),  the  Tchussovaya,  where  the  high  road  crosses  it,  flows  in  red- 
dish alluvia,  but  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  stream  talcose  schists  with  granu- 
lar limestone  and  iron  ore'  announce  that  you  are  already  in  a portion  of  the  cry- 
stalline axis.  The  gentle  ascent  of  the  road,  over  which  Russian  horses  travel 
nearly  as  fast  as  in  descending,  is  conducted  on  a smooth  talus  on  which  no  rocks 
protrude,  and  it  is  from  the  detritus  only  that  the  geologist  can  suppose  he  is 
passing  over  the  talcose,  quartzose  and  metamorphic  rocks,  so  apparent  in  other 
central  parts  of  the  chain.  To  the  east  of  V'assilivrask,  ashestiform,  serpentinous 
schists  mount  into  a round  knoll,  and  near  the  post  station  of  Talitza,  greenstone 
is  apparent  at  the  surface ; but  from  the  latter  place  to  the  summit  no  rock  what- 
ever is  seen  in  situ.  The  summit  level  of  the  road  (the  lowest  pass  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Ural)  is  not  1400  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  does  not  exhibit  any 
marked  asperities,  the  rocks  being  only  discernible  in  openings  amid  the  fir-trees 
on  the  sides  of  the  road,  where  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a large-grained  hom- 
blendic  greenstone  or  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  seems  to  have 
pierced  through  chloritic  and  talcose  schists*.  Shortly  beyond  and  at  the  station 
of  Reshetsk  or  Reshety,  where  the  water  already  descends  to  the  east,  granite  rises 
above  the  surface  in  low  masses,  which,  from  the  decomposing  felspar,  have 
assumed  in  weathering  the  appearance  in  miniature  of  the  tors  of  Cornwall. 
Thence  to  Ekaterinburg  the  sloping  route  exposes  little  else  than  blocks  of  granite, 
which  disintegrates  into  a sandy  soil. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  all  the  varieties  of  rock  in  the  environs  of 
this  metropolis  of  the  Ural.  We  could  not,  however,  avoid  noticing,  that  tal- 
cose and  chloritic  grauwacke  schist  and  clay-slate  are  thrown  about  in  the  eastern 

^ M.  Ucac  dcflcribca  cr}'9tal(i  of  inngnetlc  iron  ore  as  being  disseminated  in  this  talc  schist. 

• Volshaya  or  Bolahaya  Gora.  or  summit  above  the  road,  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  from  377  to 
380  French  toise».  or  rather  lea*  than  25CO  English  feet  above  tl»e  »ca. 
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part  of  the  town  at  various  angles  of  inclination,  that  the  observatory  is  built  upon 
a boss  of  serpentine,  whilst  hummocks  of  that  rock  and  greenstone  protrude  here 
and  there  even  in  the  streets.  As  to  many  of  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts, we  should  say  with  M.  Rose,  to  whose  admirable  description  we  must 
refer,  that  with  the  exception  of  unquestionable  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
greenstone,  porphyry  and  serpentine,  they  have  often  the  undecided  character  of 
altered  schists,  preserving  still  some  imperfect  traces  of  their  original  structure, 
and  not  having  assumed  any  specific  form*.  Numerous  other  varieties  of  rock, 
including  varieties  of  aventurine,  might  be  cited,  and  many  beautiful  and  peculiar 
simple  minerals.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  our  associate  Lieut.  Koksharof  has  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  English  readers  a list  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel*. 
Among  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  or  close  to  Ekaterinburg,  it  is  however  im- 
portant  to  remark,  that  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  are  disseminated  both  in  the  ser- 
pentine and  adjacent  chlorite  schist ; and  that  the  granite  which  cuts  through  the 
serpentine  in  dykes,  is  the  youngest  intrusive  rock  of  this  neighbourhood.  (See 
Rose,  vol.  i.  p.  172  et  seq.) 

Descent  of  the  Issetz  River  to  Kamensk  and  Kaltchedansk  (Siberia)  (continuation 
of  Section,  PI.  II.  fig.  1.). — In  the  great  flat  regions  of  Russia,  whether  in  Eurojie 
or  in  Siberia,  the  truest  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
and  their  relations  is  to  descend  the  rivers,  or  frequently  to  examine  their  banks.  In 
Russia— even  on  the  noble  Volga — whenever  we  put  this  in  practice,  our  patience, 
indeed,  was  sorely  tested,  so  uniform  and  wide-spread  is  one  formation  only,  over 
such  vast  countries  do  the  very  same  beds  extend,  and  so  hidden  are  they  in 
numberless  places  by  vast  mounds  of  superficial  detritus.  Very  different  is  a river 
section  on  the  Siberian  flanks  of  the  Ural.  There,  though  the  country  is  equally 
fiat,  the  surface  is  never  more  than  slightly  encumbered  with  clay,  sand  or  local 
debris,  and  never  obscured  by  far-transported  numerous  blocks  or  boulders ; whilst 
its  subsoil,  composed  of  hard  and  crystalline  rocks,  presents  new  features  at  every 
step.  Such,  at  all  events,  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  boating  down  the  river  Isset/.. 

* A stratified  rock  which  M.  Rose  describes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  near  the  polishing 
works,  parts  of  which  contain  lime  with  crystals  of  hornblende,  and  other  parts  have  the  characters  of  an 
augitc  porphyry— exhibiting  a transition  from  a whetstone  slate  to  i>orphyr)’ — is  what  we  should  call 
schaalstein.  See  on  pp.  363  et  seq. 

* At  Ekaterinburg  wc  were  conlially  assisted  by  the  chief  authorities,  General  Glinka  and  Colonel 
Tchsdkovski,  as  well  as  by  the  head  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Tait.  Among  kind  private  friends  we 
must  specially  mention  M Boriadin,  M.  ArsenlefT,  and  their  agreeable  families. 
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Convinced  that  a true  acquaintance  with  the  substrata  could  best  be  acquired  in 
this  manner,  we  requested  General  Glinka,  the  commander  of  the  North  Ural 
mining  country,  to  make  arrangements  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  wishes, 
which  he  most  obligingly  and  effectively  carried  out,  by  entrusting  us  to  the  charge 
of  M.  Schultz,  the  chief  of  the  forests  of  this  arrondissement.  This  excellent  and 
judicious  administrator,  forewarning  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  our  approach, 
prepared  canoes  at  each  little  village  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  from  the  point 
at  which  we  proposed  to  begin  our  descent. 

Looking  back  from  Ekaterinburg  to  the  Ural,  the  traveller  can  scarcely  recog- 
nise the  chain  he  has  passed,  so  imperceptible  is  the  slope  ; the  gay  spires  and 
towers  of  the  town  itself,  850  feet  above  the  sea,  seeming  simply  to  rise  out  of  a 
slightly  inclined  woody  region.  For  some  leagues  to  the  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  the 
base  of  this  tract  is  essentially  granitic,  with  aventurine  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  the  granite  very  frequently  assuming  a thin-bedded  or  jointed  structure. 

We  travelled  rapidly  over  that  space  in  our  “ tarantasses'”  and  joined  the 
Issetz  near  the  station  ofLoginof,  forty-seven  versts  from  Ekaterinburg,  and  where 
the  river  becomes  deep  enough  even  in  dry  weather  for  the  navigation  of  small 
boats.  Here  taking  to  the  canoes,  we  soon  learnt  to  how  much  trouble  we  had 
exposed  a whole  population  in  order  to  satisfy  our  geological  inquiry.  Flowing 
with  some  raj)idity  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  and  through  a thickly  peo- 
pled tract  well  covered  with  grain,  the  inhabitants  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
this  stream  to  grind  their  corn,  damming  it  up  to  establish  the  necessary  mill- 
races.  At  each  village,  therefore,  often  not  more  than  a mile  asunder,  we  were 
compelled  to  disembark  and  walk  round  the  dam,  whilst  the  boats  were  lifted  over 
by  numerous  peasants  assembled  at  each  station  for  the  purpose.  The  opposite 
lithograph  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  scene  at  Volchof,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  and  where  the  river  escaping  from  the  higher  defiles  enters  into  the 
flat  country  of  Siberia. 

Following,  in  this  way,  the  windings  of  the  Issetz  for  two  days  and  examining  all 
the  rocks  on  its  banks,  we  made  the  section  which  is  given  on  the  right-hand  or 
eastern  end  of  PI.  II.  fig.  1 , t.  c.  from  Ekaterinburg  to  Kaltchedansk. 

The  rocks  we  first  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  after  quitting  the  gra- 
nitic plateau,  were  green  micaceous  chlorite  schists,  which  are  again  succeeded 

* The  '*  tarant<i»s."  which  is  the  carriage  of  Eastern  Kussia.  haa  the  body  of  a caleche  on  long  elastic 
poles  which  aerve  oa  epriogs.  In  a subacquciit  tiew  one  of  these  vehicles  U sketched. 
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by  strong  reefs  of  rose-coloured  granite.  This  system  of  micaceous  rocks,  occa- 
sionally exhibiting  intrusions  of  granite,  syenite,  &c.,  continues  to  beyond  the  mill 
of  Paulkin  and  the  village  of  Mamniskaya  (about  twelve  versts  by  the  turnings 
of  the  Issetz),  where  it  is  succeeded  by  another  class  of  rocks.  The  chief  masses 
at  Mamniskaya  consist  of  bluish  calcareous  flagstones,  with  veins  of  white  felspar, 
which  apparently  graduate  into  and  alternate  with  a contemporaneous  bedded 
trap-rock,  not  unlike  the  “ schaalstein  ” of  German  geologists,  so  largely  associated 
with  the  palaeozoic  strata  upon  the  rivers  Lahn  and  Rhine'.  These  trappean 
rocks,  increasing  in  volume  as  you  descend  the  stream,  have,  however,  a peculiar 
aspect.  They  are  very  felspathic,  approach,  here  and  there,  to  the  character  of 
serpentine,  contain  much  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime,  and  after  all  leave  the  ob- 
server frequently  in  doubt,  as  to  whether  they  really  are  sedimentary  strata  or  not. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Tiomna  they  are  boldly  displayed.  At  Bielobor  these  bedded 
rocks  (schaalstein),  contemporaneous,  we  believe,  with  the  limestones,  rise  up 
at  a high  angle  against  an  tnlntwe  porphyritic  greenstone,  which  is  succeeded 
hy  black  limestones  of  considerable  thickness,  inclined  at  a very  high  angle  to 
the  west,  and  resting  upon  carbonaceous  shale.  These  beds,  the  first  in  which 
we  saw  fossils  in  Siberia,  unequivocally  belong  to  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
for  we  found  in  them  Productus  gigas,  Spirifer  striatus  (Sow’.),  and  several  charac- 
teristic corals.  The  schists  which  followed  are  contorted  and  afterwards  thrown 
off  around  a nucleus  of  trappean  amygdaloid,  which  is  succeeded  by  a considerable 
development  of  highly  crystalline  greenstone,  some  of  which,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  felspar,  may  be  called  “ graystone  ” These  eruptive  rocks  occupy 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  Smolino  (our  station  for  the  night),  and  also  for  some 
versts  below  it,  where  rising  to  rather  greater  altitude  than  the  contiguous  strata, 
they  constitute  a rugged  and  picturesque  defile,  as  at  Bielobor. 

A point  of  compact  felspar  porphyry  (eurite)  protrudes  among  the  blue  schists, 
which  arc  next  observable,  and  which  alternating  with  grits,  often  resemble  the  culm 
beds  of  Devonshire,  like  which  they  fold  into  numerous  flexures  dipping  both  to 
the  east  and  west.  We  detected  nothing  in  these  schists  but  minute  fossil  plants 
— chiefly  grasses — another  point  of  analogy  to  the  culm  strata  of  Devonshire  and 
the  “ flotz-lehrcr-sandstein  ” of  the  continent ; whilst  the  occurrence  of  Productus 
gigas  and  P.  pustulusus,  in  an  adjacent  rock  at  Zaimskaya,  further  indicated  the 
continuance  of  the  carboniferous  deposits.  At  Kadinskoi,  however,  a limestone 

* See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vj.  p.  249.  • See  Scrope,  Oeol.  I'rans.  vol,  li.  p.  214. 
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rises  in  an  arch  from  beneath  these  schists  and  grits,  and  as  it  contained  the  Tert- 
hratula  reticularis,  a shell  never  found  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  associated  with 
casts  of  large  Euomphali,  we  consider  it  to  be  Devonian.  The  courses  of  limestone 
and  schist  which  extend  to  the  mill  of  Teherdinsk  seemed  to  be  repetitions,  and  we 
could  not  resist  the  impression,  that  the  great  masses  of  rapidly  undulating  lime- 
stone and  schist  near  the  village  of  Swagba,  as  well  as  certain  black  calcareous  schists 
by  which  they  are  covered,  were  also  of  the  true  Devonian  age,  for  they  are  covered 
by  other  limestones,  schists  and  grits,  which  are  clearly  carboniferous.  ^V^lethe^  the 
same  neat  division  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  can  be  read 
oft"  upon  the  Issetz,  as  that  which  we  shall  presently  indicate  upon  the  Tchussovaya 
on  the  west  flank  of  the  chain,  must  be  determined  by  longer  observation  and  a 
further  discovery  of  fossils.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to  decide,  whether  the  siliceous 
conglomerate  and  sandstone  with  some  traees  of  coaly  matter,  which  overlie  the 
black  schists  and  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone,  ought  to  be  grouped  with 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems.  For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  expressing  our  belief,  drawn  from  the  analog)’  of  succession  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ural,  that  the  lower  black  schists  and  limestones  on  the  Issetz  are  Devonian. 

Adopting  this  view  from  the  order  of  superposition  upon  the  river,  we  were  the 
more  disposed  to  adhere  to  it,  when  in  subsequently  extending  our  researches  into 
the  interior,  we  found  other  schists  and  sandstones,  sometimes  red  and  green, 
with  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates,  flanked  at  Bagaratz  by  true  carboniferous 
limestone  containing  large  I’roducti.  A tract  Uke  this,  perforated  at  numerous 
points  by  porphyry,  greenstone  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  cannot  be  expected 
to  ofler  a regular  sequence  of  ascending  or  descending  order  of  dejxisits;  the  neces- 
sary result  of  such  intrusion  being,  that  in  the  numerous  contortions  and  breaks 
to  which  the  invaded  strata  have  been  subjected,  they  are  often  so  bent  back, 
that  the  older  strata  are  placed  above  the  younger, — a phenomenon  now  so 
clearly  pointed  out  in  other  disturbed  countries,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  it'. 

A few  versts  to  the  south  of  the  Issetz,  we  found,  indeed,  distinct  proofs  that 
sedimentary  strata,  older  than  any  we  saw  in  the  gorges  of  the  Issetz,  had  been 
forced  up  into  the  adjacent  plateau.  On  the  banks  of  a little  stagnant  streamlet 
called  the  Istok,  and  at  the  villages  of  Crasnoi-glasnova  and  Gashin-novo,  three 
or  four  versts  asunder,  a small  dome  of  light-coloured,  whitish-grey,  crystalline 

* See  Silurian  Sysitem,  pp.  421,  423  et  passim. 
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limestone,  rises  in  low  protuberances  through  the  rich  black  earth.  This  is  most 
probably  an  Upper  Silurian  rock,  for  it  is  absolutely  made  up  of  Pentameri,  some  of 
which,  of  great  size  (a  variety  of  our  P.  Vogulicus),  are  closely  allied  to  the  Pentamerus 
Knightii.  It  will  afterwards  be  shown,  that  such  a rock  appears  in  other  parallels  of 
the  Ural,  even  in  the  richest  mining  tracts,  in  describing  which  we  shall  more 
specially  advert  to  the  specific  forms  of  the  shells,  since  those  at  Crasnoi-glasnova 
were  so  welded  into  the  rock,  that  good  specimens  were  not  to  be  obtained.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  short  digression  has  been  made  in  order  to  show,  that  even  in 
this  tract  there  was  once  a palaeozoic  succession  from  Upper  Silurian  to  carbonife- 
rous strata,  however  difficult  is  the  task  of  now  putting  together  their  disjointed 
fragments. 

Returning  to  our  traverse  by  the  river  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  the  Ipwer  black  limestones, 
schists,  grits,  &c.  on  the  Issetz,  which  we  consider  Devonian,  are  succeeded  on 
the  east  by  a very  copious  development  of  limestone,  which  is  unquestionably  car- 
boniferous. For  some  distance  this  rock  is  almost  in  a crystalline  condition,  its 
surfaces  are  much  eroded,  and  numerous  indentations  and  fissures  are  loaded  witli 
the  hydrate  of  iron.  Near  the  gorge  called  Petersgal  (Peter’s  gate),  this  lime- 
stone rises  up  into  serrated  and  picturesque  forms,  about  200  feet  in  height,  amid 
which  the  river  winds,  the  cliffs  exposing  caverns  at  heights  of  upwards  of  100  feet 
above  the  water.  Tliough  much  thrown  about  and  contorted,  this  rock  occa- 
sionally resumes  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  English  mountain  limestone,  and  con- 
tains characteristic  fossils*. 

To  the  west  of  the  shale  which  fianks  this  mass,  the  banks  of  the  river  become 
lower,  and  the  first  visible  strata  near  the  village  of  Bayanova  are  altered  limestones, 
with  bedded  trap,  or  schaalstein,  in  which  copper  ore  occurs,  with  some  nests 
of  malachite ; whilst  the  chief  rock  of  the  track  is  a red  quartzose  porphyry, 
somewhat  different  from  any  seen  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Issetz,  and  which  passes 
here  and  there  into  eurite  and  compact  felspar  rock.  To  the  north  of  this  point 
lies  the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Kamensk*.  When  thrown  off  by  the  porphyries  ex- 
posed on  the  Issetz,  the  carboniferous  limestone  occupies  four  or  five  distinct  ledges, 
and  as  along  the  Issetz,  reposes  on  conglomerates  and  grits,  which  constitute,  there- 
fore, either  the  base  of  that  system  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Devonian. 

' Productvg  ffiffas,  P.  flriatug,  Flach.  {anomaltt,  Sow.),  Spiri/er  glriatug,  S,  ghber.  Sow.,  Caryophyllia 
fotcicuiata  (Fltfm.).  Another  coral  seen  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  seems  to  be  a new  speciea  of  Litbodendron, 

* At  Kamensk  wc  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Major  Barutzi,  director  of  the  Zavod. 
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Tertiary  Millslonet  of  Kaltchedansk. — Having  satis6ed  ourselves  of  the  existence 
in  this  part  of  Siberia  of  a palteozoic  succession  from  a metamorphic  axis,  which 
had  been  broken  up  by  porphyry  and  other  intrusive  rocks,  we  next  wished  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  a deposit,  which  we  had  heard  of  as  yielding  the  6nest  mill- 
stones of  the  region,  and  also  some  traces  of  coaly  matter.  We  accordingly  re- 
embarked and  descended  the  Issetz  to  the  village  of  Volchof,  where  the  river  begins 
to  quit  the  plateaux  and  wander  in  the  wide  plains  of  Siberia. 

From  Bayanova  to  Volchof  (the  village  represented  in  the  lithograph  facing 
p.  358),  the  cliffs  are  essentially  composed  of  porphyry,  which  occurs  both  in 
vertical  and  laminated  masses,  and  also  in  bosses  which  peer  out  irregularly  at 
intervals,  the  former  conveying  to  us  the  idea  of  having,  like  the  scbaalstein, 
been  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  the  others  being  of 
the  age  of  the  greenstones  and  porphyries  which  have  thrown  up  the  Ural  chain. 

The  hills  of  Krasnoi-gora  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  about  150  feet  high, 
offered  us  a clear  section  of  the  por]>hyries,  and  also  of  the  millstone  grit  of  which  we 
were  in  search,  and  at  once  taught  the  origin,  age  and  structure  of  all  the  strata 
which  cover  the  adjacent  plateau  of  Kaltchedansk  ; as  shown  in  this  woodcut. 


Eruptive  porphyry.  BctMed  poqihyrici.  Eruptive  porphyry. 


These  grits  are,  in  fact,  part  of  what  we  believe  may  prove  to  be  wide-spread  ter- 
tiary accumulations  in  Siberia,  and  they  owe  their  peculiar  character  to  having  been 
derived  from  the  quartzose,  porphyritic  and  other  intrusive  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,  and  out  of  whose  materials  they  have  been  entirely  composed.  Thus,  some  of 
these  courses  consist  of  white  and  greyish  clays,  arising  from  the  decomposed 
felspar — often  by  no  means  a bad  potter’s  clay,  in  which  leaves  and  remains  of 
wood  have  occasionally  been  transmuted  into  a poor  brown  coal,  with  which  small 
portions  of  amber  are  here  and  there  associated. 

The  grits  which  occupy  the  highest  part,  range  from  the  banks  of  the  Issetz  into 
an  arid  plateau,  and  to  the  north  side  of  the  high  road  to  Tobolsk,  are  cut  into 
by  a number  of  shallow  pits  (twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep),  the  beds  being  everywhere 
perfectly  horizontal.  The  extracted  blocks  of  millstone  cover  the  surface  for 
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about  a square  mile.  The  best  millstones  occur  in  beds  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  are  worked  from  beneath  a roof  of  less  valuable  grit,  where  though  per- 
fectly horizontal,  they  have  somewhat  of  a concretionary  shape,  and  are  brought 
out  in  lumps  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  which  have  often  a rusty-ferruginous, 
occasionally  a green  exterior.  Thin  beds  of  sand  and  clay  (wayboards)  fold  irre- 
gularly round  these  concretions,  which  to  some  extent  reminded  us  of  the  tertiary 
“ roeuli^res  ” of  the  Paris  basin.  If  we  had  not  first  viewed  the  section  at  Krasnoi- 
gora  on  the  Issetz,  where  these  beds,  regularly  and  horizontally  stratified,  lie 
upon  the  igneous  rocks,  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  they 
were  entirely  of  aqueous  origin,  so  much  has  the  detritus  of  these  quarries  a tra- 
chytic  and  vitreous  aspect',  and  so  much  did  the  grating  of  the  debris  under  our 
feet  remind  us  of  some  of  the  trachytes  of  Auvergne.  Hand  specimens  may, 
indeed,  be  selected  which  approach  to  the  character  of  pitchstone  and  the  tra- 
chytic  grits  of  Hungary. 

Though  the  section  at  Krasnoi-gora  on  the  Issetz  exposed  the  millstone  grits 
near  the  upper  surface,  yet  the  ravines  at  the  village  of  Kaltchedansk  showed 
them  to  be  overlaid  by  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  thick  and  thin  beds  of  grey  mud- 
stone or  claystone  somewhat  compact,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  and  covered  by 
a bluish  and  softer  finely  levigated  mudstone.  In  a pile  of  detritus  lodged  in  an 
adjacent  hollow,  and  derived  from  these  beds,  we  found  several  fragments  of 
amber. 

From  the  horizontal  and  undisturbed  condition  of  all  these  overlying  strata,  it  is 
evident  they  have  been  accumulated  after  the  most  violent  agitations  which  the 
Ural  chain  has  undergone.  Similar  beds  extend,  in  fact,  far  to  the  north  along  the 
lowermost  slopes  of  the  Ural  chain.  At  Verkhoturie,  where  they  also  surmount 
igneous  rocks,  they  have  been  described  by  M.  Rose,  but  neither  in  that  tract,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  nor  at  Kaltchedansk,  could  we  detect  organic 
remains  in  them.  On  our  Map,  therefore,  we  have  simply  inserted  them  (under  a 
yellowish  colour)  as  tertiary  deposits,  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Some 
persons,  on  account  of  their  imbedded  lignite  and  amber,  might  argue  for  their 
assimilation  to  the  German  strata  of  clay  and  sands  with  brown  coal.  Others  may 
conceive  they  were  accumulated  in  a vast  basin  of  fresh  water,  which  separated 

' These  rochs  were  inaccurately  descrilwd  by  M.  Tchaikovski  as  containing  Olivine  and  Leucite. 
They  are  simply  grits  made  up  of  fragments  of  porphyry,  and  grains  of  quartz  of  different  colours,  in  a 
felspathic  base.  See  Journal  des  Mines  dc  Russie,  1830. 
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from  the  other  tertiary  and  oceanic  deposits,  may  have  occupied  a great  space  in 
Siberia  during  a more  recent  period.  But  we  cannot  here  wander  into  such  specula- 
tions, and  having  completed  the  description  of  one  complete  traverse  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  their  dependencies,  from  the  low  country  of  Europe  on  the  west, 
to  that  of  Asia  on  the  east,  we  would  now  transport  our  readers  to  other  tracts  and 
sections  of  the  North  Ural,  there  to  till  up  the  lacuiue  in  this  first  sketch,  which 
simply  narrates  the  leading  features  detected  by  passing  geologists  in  one  journey 
across  a tract,  having  a width  of  upwards  of  300  versts. 

Chief  Pheenomena  in  the  Dustricis  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ekaterinburg. — In 
journeying  from  Ekaterinburg  to  the  northern  mines,  the  tourist  passes  along  the 
lateral  eastern  valleys  of  the  chain  in  which,  and  on  the  banks  of  their  lateral 
streams,  gold  alluvia  have  been  largely  deposited  and  much  worked'.  Neviansk, 
the  oldest  Russian  Zavod,  established  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Demidolfs,  is  the  first 
pleasing  relief  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  has  passed  through  a half 
desolate  tract  between  it  and  Ekaterinburg,  in  must  of  which  the  forests  have  been 
exhausted  for  the  use  of  the  contiguous  mines,  whilst  culture  has  not  yet  made 
much  progress*. 

Small  hills,  composed  of  imrphyry,  serpentine  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  range 
to  the  east  of  the  Zav^od,  which,  with  its  large  buildings  and  gay  churches,  lies  in 
a depression  between  the  low  trapp^an  ridge  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  the 
Ural.  Where  exempt  from  the  local  alluvia  and  detritus  (often  auriferous),  this 
depression  consists  essentially  of  limestone,  which  from  several  corals  discovered 
in  it  {Favositea  potymorpha,  Devonian  variety  of  Amptexua  tortuosus?,  Caunopora 
ramosa  ?,  &c.)  w'e  may  consider  Devonian.  These  limestones,  with  associated 
schists,  strike  north  and  by  east,  south  and  by  west,  or  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  chain.  The  Ural,  as  seen  from  this  comparatively  low 
tract,  has  no  longer  the  dim  and  scarcely  perceptible  outline  which  it  assumes  in 
the  parallel  of  Ekaterinburg,  but  appears  as  a narrow,  bare  ledge,  rising  up  in  the 
distance,  and  separated  from  the  spectator  by  subconical  undulations  covered  with 
wood,  as  represented  in  this  hasty  little  sketch. 

* These  ^Id  alluvui,  includinj^  those  of  Ikrezofsk  near  Ekaterinburg,  will  be  considered  in  the 
sequel. 

* The  foreigner  who  is  making  his  first  excursion  in  the  Ural,  cannot  but  feel  when  be  arrives  at 
Neriansk.  that  he  U in  u land  of  true  hospitality ; for  a large  and  comfortable  house  is  kept  up  by  the 
pro])rietor  of  the  mines  for  the  use  of  all  strangers,  from  none  of  whom  is  any  exaction  demanded. 
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When  examined  in  detail,  where  any  quarries  or  openings  have  been  made,  the 
relations  of  the  intrusive  rocks  to  the  sedimentary  arc  very  instructive,  even  around 
Neviansk ; for  whilst  the  coralline  limestone  in  the  valley  is  little  altered,  yet 
nearer  to  the  eruptive  hills  it  is  in  the  state  of  crystalline  white  and  green  marble, 
from  which  a statue  of  the  late  proprietor  has  been  constructed. 

Again,  in  the  hillocks  forming  the  fore-ground  of  the  sketch,  the  igneous  rocks, 
graduating  from  greenstone  to  porphyry  and  felspar  rocks  associated  with  serpen- 
tine, are  seen  traversing  talcose  schists,  much  dislocated  and  altered,  with  occa- 
sional coatings  of  magnetic  iron  ore 

Nijny  Tagilsk. — Besides  the  coralline  Devonian  limestone,  which  is  traceable  for 
about  twelve  versts,  chloritic  schists  and  quartzose  rocks,  with  various  eruptive 
masses,  lie  on  either  side  of  the  route  between  Neviansk  and  Nijny  Tagilsk.  The 
latter,  the  chief  Zavod  of  the  Demidoff  family,  with  a population  of  22,000  souls, 
is  truly  a well-ordered  town,  in  which  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  workmen, 
the  capacious  hospitals  for  their  relief,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  youth, 
the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings  and  houses  of  the  chief  managers,  and  above  all 
the  skill  with  which  the  machinery,  forges  and  works  are  conducted,  would  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  any  European  establishment*. 

If  mineralogical  details  and  all  the  shades  of  transmutation  which  sedimentary 
rocks  have  undergone  during  former  operations  of  nature  had  been  our  object,  a 
residence  of  a whole  summer,  instead  of  two  or  three  days,  might  have  been  well 
and  instructively  passed  in  this  most  remarkable  spot,  the  centre  of  a vast  pro- 
perty : and  where,  by  the  instructions  of  M.  Anatole  Demidofl^,  we  were  received 
as  if  he  had  himself  visited  his  mines,  and  were  treated  with  overflowing  kindness 
by  his  accomplished  agents  MM.  Danilof  and  Schwetzolf.  Baron  Humboldt  and 
M.  G.  Rose  have  however,  to  a great  extent,  supplied  what  may  be  deficient  in 

' The  population  of  this  Zavod  is  17,000,  and  the  inhabitanU  have  a line  rural  healthy  aiipearance. 

* The  artificial  lake  for  working  the  mills  la  of  very  graceful  form  and  of  some  extent,  aud  a little 
was  employed  upon  It. 
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our  brief  survey  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
adjacent  ridge  of  the  Ural,  which  we  did  not  visit,  though  we  traversed  it  on  two 
parallels  further  to  the  north. 

The  chief  features  which  arrested  our  attention  here  were,  first,  the  geological 
age  of  the  strata  ; secondly,  the  chief  metamorphoses  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
agencies  by  which  such  changes  had  been  effected. 

Like  many  other  Zavods  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural,  Nijny  Tagilsk  is 
situated  amid  low  hills  of  eruptive  rucks  with  interjacent  masses  of  sedimentary 
strata,  most  of  which  have  undergone  great  alteration,  and  which  usually  have  a 
crystalline  or  sub-crystalline  character.  The  junctions  of  these  two  classes  of  rock 
or  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  the  scats  of  the  chief  veins  and  masses  of 
mineral  ore  which  render  this  locality  so  productive  ■,  whilst  alluvia  with  gold  and 
platinum  choke  up  some  of  the  adjacent  transverse  valleys  that  radiate  from  the 
central  mountains. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  points  of  eruptive  rocks  (for  the  most  part  horn- 
blendic  greenstone  or  amphibolite),  and  the  great  diffusion  of  altered  rocks  in  their 
vicinity,  patches  of  limestone  are  wedged  in  at  intervals,  which  not  having  under- 
gone much  change,  contain  sufficient  organic  remains  to  enable  us  to  say,  that  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur  are  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  This  limestone,  which  is 
both  of  dark  grey  and  whitish  or  cream  colours,  according  to  the  lesser  or  greater 
amount  of  alteration  it  has  undergone,  contains  a Pentamerus  closely  allied  to  if 
not  identical  with  P.  Vogulicus,  a turriculated  shell  which  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Gothland  species  j\fiirchisonia  cingulata  {TurriteUa,  Hisinger), 
and  a fragment  which  we  refer  to  the  Orthoceratlles  calamiteus  (Miinst). 

Magnetic  iron  and  its  relations. — The  limestones  above-mentioned  appear  to 
have  been  rent  in  twain  by  a narrow  ridge  or  wedge  of  intrusive  homblendic  rock 
(greenstone),  which  extending  from  the  Zavod  to  the  north,  rises  into  the  Visso- 
kaya-gora  or  high  hill,  on  the  summit  and  flanks  of  which  magnetic  iron  ore  has 
long  been  extracted.  From  the  short  time  we  employed  in  the  examination  of  this 
magnetic  rock  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  relation 
of  the  iron  ore  to  the  adjacent  greenstone'.  We  may,  however,  add  a slight  con- 
tribution to  what  has  lx;cn  already  published,  particularly  as  the  mines  were  much 

* Hermann,  who  6r»t  described  these  rocks,  speaks  of  this  tmppsan  ridge  os  barren  (of  mines) 
“ laube,” — a sort  of  porphyry  passing  to  jasper,  and  containing  white  felspar  and  a little  quartz.  Miner. 
Beschr.  des  Urol.  b.  i.  as.  306.  309.  312.  Rose  did  not  examine  this  rock,  but  adcU.  tliat  from  the  ana- 
logy of  other  rocks  of  magnetic  iron,  and  what  has  been  written  concerning  tliem.  it  is  probably  an  augite 
por)}hyry  with  Labrador.  Rcisc.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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more  laid  open  at  the  period  of  our  visit  than  when  they  were  inspected  hy  Baron 
Humboldt  and  his  associates.  On  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Vissokaya-gora 
patches  of  the  ore  (usually  compact  and  with  a conchoidal  fracture)  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  a very'  remote  period ; but  whetlier  these  metallic  masses  are  merely 
the  upper  portions  of  veins  which  traverse  the  surrounding  rock,  like  those  in  the 
magnetic  hill  of  Blagodat  described  as  dykes  by  Colonel  Helmersen',  or  mere 
adherent  superficial  patches  which  occupied  cavities  and  clefts  in  the  greenstone, 
we  could  not  ascertain.  However  this  may  be,  the  chief  mass  of  the  ore  is  now 
seen  to  occupy  the  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  for  it  has  been  deeply- 
cut  into  by  open  quarries.  The  refuse  stuff  or  capping  of  decomposed  felspar  and 
mixed  matter  with  hydrate  of  iron  having  been  cleared  away,  an  enormous  body  of 
the  iron  ore  (fer  oxyduW),  rudely  bedded  and  traversed  by  numerous  joints,  is  ex- 
posed by  great  works  along  a face  which,  including  the  useless  overlying  materials, 
has  a height  of  nearly  a hundred  feet  and  a length  of  several  hundred.  When  on 
the  spot  it  seemed  to  us  possible  to  account  for  the  appearance  presented  by  this 
metallic  accumulation,  most  of  which  is  now  but  little  solidified,  either  by  supposing 
it  to  have  been  of  plutonic  origin,  and  that,  issuing  from  fissures  on  the  hill  side, 
it  had  flowed,  when  in  a molten  state,  into  the  hollow  where  it  lies ; or  that  it  was 
formerly  a mass  of  sedimentary  materials  which  had  been  altered  and  mineralized 
by  heat  and  vapours,  which  making  use  of  parts  of  the  surrounding  limestones  as 
a flux,  had  elaborated  this  metallic  substance.  A feature  pointed  out  to  us  by 
M.  Schwetzoff  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  iron.  In  opening  out  the  side  of  the  valley  nearest  to  the  hill  of  greenstone, 
irregular  knobs  or  points  of  that  rock  were  met  with,  on  stripping  which  it  was 
found,  that  the  iron  ore  had  accommodated  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  their  sur- 
face, and  that  at  such  points  of  contact  the  ore  was  not  only  harder  and  more 
crystalline  than  usual — in  fact  almost  unmanageable  by  the  workmen — but  also 
much  more  magnetic  than  at  a short  distance  from  the  greenstone.  Now,  if  the 
observer  were  furnished  with  no  other  data  than  these,  he  might,  reasoning  from 
the  countless  analogies  of  metamorphism  which  i-csult  from  the  eruption  of  igneous 
though  sedimentary  matter,  infer  that  the  greenstone  intruding  into  ancient  ma- 
terials had,  in  producing  a change  throughout  their  whole  mass,  rendered  those 

* Der  Magnetberg  Blagodat  am  Nordlichen  Ural,  von  O.  Helmeracn,  1837.  Colonel  Helmeraea  in  tliia 
memoir  baa  very  properly  corrected  the  errors  of  previous  authors,  one  of  whom  had  s|K>ken  of  tlte  iron 
ore  at  Nijny  Tagibk  as  overlying  the  limestone,  a second  as  associated  with  gruuwacke,  and  a third  as  h 
mass  in  chlorite  scliist. 
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parts  only  which  were  in  contact  with  it  the  most  crystalline  and  metallic,  by  the 
development  at  such  points  of  the  most  powerful  electrical  action. 

We  leaned,  we  confess,  when  on  the  spot,  to  this  opinion  j but,  after  having 
read  the  memoir  of  Colonel  Helmersen  upon  the  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore 
of  Blagodat  (which  we  regret  we  were  unacquainted  with  when  we  examined  this 
tract),  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  the  phenomena  at  Nijny  Tagilsk  may  possibly 
be  explicable  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and  that  the  metallic  iron  ore  may 
have  penetrated  the  pre-existing  greenstone  of  the  hill  and  thence  have  flowed  as 
submarine  lava  or  volcanic  mud  into  the  contiguous  depressions.  The  facts  that 
the  ore  expands  in  width,  thickness  and  dimensions  as  it  is  followed  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  that  it  tills  up  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  subjacent  rock, 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  favour  this  view,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall 
recur  in  the  next  chapter. 

Copper  ores  and  great  mass  of  Malachites. — In  the  adjacent  cupriferous  ground 
at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  nests  and  veins  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  in  the  hollows 
between  the  eruptive  rocks  ; and  although  the  largest  mass  of  cupriferous  ground 
lies  at  some  little  distance  (nearly  an  English  mile)  from  the  chief  mass  of  iron  ore, 
igneous  rocks  arise  on  all  sides  of  it.  Here,  however,  the  matrix  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  iron  ore.  Instead  of  overljnng  and  associated  clay,  the 
copper  ground  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a rock  much  resembling  the  schaalstein 
or  bedded  trap  of  which  wc  have  spoken  upon  the  river  Issetz,  and  which  highly 
inclined  and  sometimes  vertical,  seemed  to  be  affected  by  powerful  faults  as  repre- 
sented in  this  woodcut. 

ROUGH  VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  COPPER  GROUND  AT  NIJNV  TAGII-SK. 

54. 

Comw  i^uthI  ranuiaiitit  t«uBpi 
afliiamoM •sd  otlwv rocktwitk 
tkia  viw  of  mtlkcbiU. 
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The  ore  being  worked  in  shafts,  and  not  like  the  iron  in  open  quarries,  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  rough  drawing,  which  we  made  when  we  descended 
the  mine,  represents  the  whole  case  with  precision.  Our  sole  object  is  to  show, 
that  in  a space  between  ridges  of  eruptive  rock,  and  bounded  by  a wall  of  schaal- 
stein,  which  is  itself  to  some  extent  impregnated  with  copper,  a considerable 
mass,  in  a much  more  incoherent  and  broken  condition,  is  the  chief  mining 
ground*.  This  cupriferous  deposit  may  be  nothing  more  than  a broad  vein, 
though  it  seemed  more  to  resemble  a slightly  consolidated  heap  of  detritus  which 
had  been  tumultuously  aggregated  in  this  hollow,  at  a period  of  convulsion, 
when  the  subjacent  rocks  were  invaded  by  some  sort  of  igneous  action,  and  all  the 
strata  were  broken  up  and  re-arranged.  In  proof  of  this,  points  of  limestone,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  irregularly  eroded,  polished  and  worn  into  depressions,  as 
if  by  water,  protrude  from  beneath  into  the  matrix  of  copper  stuff,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  previous  sketch.  Though  nearly  all  traces  of  bedding  are  oblite- 
rated, this  limestone  is  still  sufficiently  characterized  by  tbe  large  Pentameri  which 
it  contains,  to  enable  us  to  consider  it  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  That  the  copper  has 
been  accumulated  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  adjacent  palaeozoic  strata, 
is,  indeed,  evident ; since,  independent  of  their  dislocated  condition,  rolled  pebbles 
of  the  limestone  have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  stuff.  We  were  also 
assured  by  M.  Schwetzoff  that  rounded  and  rolled  lumps  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore 
also  occur  in  this  cupriferous  mass ; a fact  which  must  induce  the  belief,  that  the 
agency  which  developed  the  copper  ore,  though  probably  also  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  mineral  springs,  was  in  play  at  a different  and  posterior  epoch. 

The  copper  ground  wc  have  been  describing  having  been  excavated  by  shafts, 
an  enormous  mass  of  malachite  was  recently  detected  at  the  depth  of  2S0  feet. 
Thin  strings  of  green  copper  ore  occurring  at  intervals  were  followed  downwards, 
when  increasing  in  width  and  value,  they  were  found  to  terminate,  at  the  base  of 
the  present  mines,  in  an  immense,  irregularly  shaped  botryoidal  mass  of  solid 
malachite,  the  form  of  which,  as  far  as  its  lower  part  has  been  laid  open,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  drawing’. 

The  base  of  this  valuable  mass  has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  when  we  examined 


' For  all  the  varieties  of  copper  ore  and  other  minerals  which  occur  here,  see  the  work  of  M.  Rose, 
which  bos  completely  superseded  the  faithful  but  now  rather  antiquated  descriptions  of  Hermann. 

* Mr.  Murchison  brought  a model  of  this  mass  from  Nijny  Togilsk,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Directors. 
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it,  the  surrounding  matrix  had  been  cleared  away  from  its  summit  and  sides ; and 
if  our  notes  taken  on  the  spot  are  accurate,  the  summit  alone  has  a length  of  about 
eighteen  feet  and  a width  of  about  nine  feet,  an  enormous  bulging  mass  being  exposed 
beneath,  the  extent  or  base  of  which  was  not  fully  ascertained.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
surface,  however,  which  had  been  uncovered  was  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than 
15,000  poods,  or  upwards  of  half  a million  of  pounds  of  pure  and  solid  malachite. 

The  geological  interest  attached  to  this  mass  lies  in  the  indication  it  affords,  that 
the  substance  called  malachite  has  been  formed  by  a cupriferous  solution  which  has 
successively  de])Ositcd  its  residue  in  the  stalagmitic  form.  “ Mutatis  mutandis,” 
this  mass  has  only  to  be  viewed  as  formed  of  calcareous  spar,  and  it  presents  every 
one  of  the  features  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  stalactitic  grottos 
with  their  stalagmitic  floors  in  the  clefts  and  caverns  of  limestone,  or  still  more  those 
large  masses  of  tufa  which  have  proceeded  from  calcareous  wells.  Wherever  a 
portion  of  the  malachite  has  been  broken  off,  the  interior  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  fine  lamina'  (a  fasciculus  of  radio-concentric  globules),  which  invariably 
arrange  themselves  eqviahly  around  the  centre  on  which  they  have  been  formed, 
and  are  adapted  to  every  sinuosity  of  the  pre-existing  layer  ; here  presenting  a 
dark  line,  there  a bright  and  light  one  ; just  as  the  solution  of  the  moment,  the 
day  or  the  hour,  happened  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  colouring  matter. 
Besides  round  concretions,  sometimes  almost  spherical,  and  also  depressions  of 
the  surface,  the  under  sides  of  this  malachite  are  singularly  analogous  to  that  of 
any  large  mass  of  calcareous  tufa,  in  presenting  pendent,  finger-shaped  stalactites, 
which  are  also  composed  of  concentric  lamina?.  The  external  surfaces  of  these 
concretions  are  frequently  covered  with  a black  ore  of  manganese  which  usually 
falls  oft'  on  being  touched. 

When  we  examined  this  mass  of  malachite,  much  of  the  surrounding  matrix 
had  been  removed,  and  it  presented  precisely  the  aspect  of  having  been  deposited 
in  a depression  of  the  limestone  and  schaalstein.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed 
to  view  it  as  having  resulted  from  copper  solutions  emanating  from  all  the 
jiorous,  loose,  surrounding  mass,  and  which  trickling  through  it  to  the  lowest 
cavity  upon  the  subjacent  solid  rock,  have  in  a series  of  ages  produced  this  won- 
derful subterranean  incrustation.  We  would  not,  however,  wish  our  readers  to 
infer,  that  we  have  any  authority  for  believing  in  the  formation  at  the  i)resent  day, 
of  such  cupriferous  stalagmites,  though  it  is  possible  that  nature  may  in  some  tracts 
be  still  carrying  on  a similar  process.  Throughout  all  the  great  cupriferous  region 
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to  the  west  of  the  Ural,  we  know,  indeed,  that  tlie  chief  formation  of  copper  was 
coeval  with  tlie  close  of  the  palseozoic  a;ra,  as  proved  by  the  similar  structure  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  were  themselves  formed  out  of  the  de- 
tritus of  a pre-existing  Ural  chain,  and  at  a period  when  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  affected  by  waters  probably  hot  and  charged  with 
cupriferous  matter*.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  geologist  can 
occasionally  as  surely  detect  the  relative  ages  of  mineral  masses  by  their  mecha- 
nical condition,  as  if  he  were  guided  by  superposition  and  a tabular  order  of  or- 
ganic beings.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  changes  which  has  been  accomplished,  is 
the  metamorphism  of  the  palaeozoic  strata,  for  at  Lela  Istostchinsk  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  a fossiliferous  limestone  is  seen  to  pass  into 
white  granular  limestone  and  talc  schist,  and  fragments  of  such  rocks  are  found  in 
the  cupriferous  agglomerate.  Again,  magnetic  iron  is  proved  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  metalliferous  products  of  the  mountains,  since  rolled  lumps 
of  it  are  found  in  the  copper  grouud,  whilst  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  coeval 
as  we  believe  with  the  impregnation  of  the  great  Permian  deposits  of  Russia,  must 
in  its  turn  have  been  anterior  to  the  process  by  which  the  malachite  exuded  from 
the  surrounding  matrix,  and  was  arranged  in  its  present  stalagraitic  form. 

These  are  the  chief  points  to  which  we  directed  our  attention  at  Nijny  Tagilsk, 
to  the  country  around  which  M.  Anatole  Demidoff  is  now  applying  so  much  scien- 
tific research,  that  we  doubt  not  he  will  render  it  a school  where  some  of  the  most 
curious  metallurgical  processes  of  nature  can  he  best  studied. 

By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  observed,  that  Nijny  Tagilsk,  like  Ekaterin- 
burg and  Neviansk,  as  well  as  Kushvinsk,  Turinsk,  Bogoslofsk,  and  other  places, 
to  be  hereafter  described,  is  on  the  low  but  rich  band  of  rocks  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  culminating  ridge  and  slope  of  the  Ural.  This  north  and  south  tract 
is,  it  will  be  observed,  eminently  calcareous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  richest  veins  and  masses  of  copper  and  magnetic  iron  ore  ; facts  which  may 
lead  geologists  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  influence  exercised  by  the  limestone 
as  a flux  in  the  great  metallurgical  processes  which  nature  has  here  elaborated. 
The  limestones  which  are  now  visible  appear,  in  truth,  as  mere  fragments  which 
have  been  broken  up,  occasionally  transmuted  into  crystalline  marble,  and  isolated 
by  the  eruption  of  igneous  rocks,  mingled  with  much  serpentine  and  left  in  detached 
strips  parallel  to  the  principal  chain.  Without  visiting  many  adjacent  locali- 
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ties the  collection  alone  which  had  been  brought  from  them  to  Nijny  Tagilsk 
sufficed  to  lead  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  surrounding  limestones  were  either  tike 
the  Pentamerus  limestone  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  of  Upper  Silurian  age  or 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Devonian.  This  inference  applies,  however,  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  only  in  which  the  chief  mining  works  of  the  Demidoff  family 
are  situated.  On  its  west  rise  up  great  igneous  and  metamorphic  masses,  which 
constitute  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and  separate  the  region  in  question  from  the 
palaeozoic  unaltered  deposits  on  the  Tchussovaya  and  its  affluents. 

To  the  east  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  also  within  the  Demidoff  lands,  lies  another 
and  much  broader  metalliferous  tract,  which  differs  from  any  zone  upon  the  west, 
in  being  essentially  granitic,  though  amidst  it  are  other  low  ridges  of  syenite, 
greenstone  and  serpentine,  all  trending  from  north  to  south.  Amid  these  intrusive 
rocks  palaeozoic  limestones  occur  at  intervals,  and  are  often  highly  altered.  In 
one  specimen,  however,  we  detected  the  Chatetes  radians,  a true  carboniferous 
coral,  which  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  eastern  tract  might  be  viewed  as  a pro- 
longation to  the  north  of  the  palaeozoic  group  we  have  described  in  the  same  parallel 
of  longitude  upon  the  river  Issetz,  where  it  is  also  associated  with  granitic,  por- 
phyritic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  whole  of  which  subside  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Siberia,  where  they  are  overlapped  by  tertiary  accumulations  (see  p.36(i). 


P.S>  After  thcac  chapters  were  written,  our  friend  M.  Le  PUjr,  the  able  mineral  surveyor  and  metallurgist 
of  whom  wc  have  already  spoken  in  relation  to  the  coal  country  of  the  Donetz,  was  sent  by  M.  Anatole 
Demidoflf  to  examine  hiit  Uralian  mines.  Wc  had  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  this  gentleman  with  a copy 
(not  then  finished)  of  our  general  ^ulogical  Map  of  Uussla  and  the  Ural,  and  particularly  requested  him 
to  employ  his  leisure  moments  in  verifying  or  correcting  the  obfen'ations  we  had  made.  WhiUt  these 
sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  M.  Lc  Play  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  which,  in  addition 
to  some  remarks  concerning  the  different  ages  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  the  limits  of  the  unaltered  palieozoie 
deposits  on  the  Tchussovaya,  and  those  of  the  more  crystalline  limestones  around  Nijny  'I'agilsk,  contains 
a very  dear  account  of  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  these  mountains.  We  are 
very  glad  to  perceive  that,  both  in  the  letter  to  ourselves,  and  in  the  one  addressed  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

• From  the  collections  made  at  Nijny  Tagilsk  wc  recognized  the  Pentamerus  limestone  at  the  follow- 
ing localities : — Lcba,  and  other  places  between  it  and  Tchomoi  Istostchinsk : I>aisk,  eighteen  versts  north 
of  Nijny  Tagilsk.  where  the  FavosUes  polymorphuM,  Slromatopora  concaUrira.  and  stems  of  Cuprrtso  cri- 
niVf#  having  been  found,  render  it  probable  that  the  limestone  there  is  I>evonian.  Again,  at  Vissimo- 
shaltansk,  near  to  which  platinum  alluvia  have  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  Rose,  and  which,  though 
in  direct  communication  with  and  dependent  upon  Nijny  TagiUk,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis, 
Pentameri  occur  in  a black  dolomitic  limestone  mineralogically  undistinguishable  from  rocks  upon  the 
Tchussovaya.  which  will  be  simken  of  hereafter  as  Devonian. 
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()»ee  Comptes  Rendus  de  Tlnstitut,  October  1844),  M.  Le  Play  states  in  the  most  unambigaous  manner, 
that  all  these  magnetic  iron  ores  are  of  igneous  origin,  thereby  confirming  the  view  applied  to  Mount 
BUgodat  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  to  whose  observations  we  shall  refer  in  the  next  chapter.  M.  Le  Play 
shows,  that  as  great  accumulations  of  this  ore  are  often  essentially  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende 
and  traverse  other  rocks,  they  must  be  considered  igneuusly-formed  masses,  which,  where  the  above- 
mentioned  materials  diminish  and  the  magnetic  iron  prevails,  constitute  (particularly  when  half-decom- 
posed) the  productive  mines  of  the  Russians.  The  observations  of  so  good  an  authority  as  M.  Le  Play, 
who  has  extensively  studied  the  position  of  magnetic  iron  ore  (fer  oxydulC*)  in  Spain,  and  who  has  found 
this  ore  to  be  more  or  less  disseminated  in  the  very  body  of  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Ural,  is  of 
great  value  in  the  decision  of  this  question. 
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NORTH  URAL  OF  THE  MINERS— (con<jn«frf). 

Environs  of  Kushvinsk  and  Mount  Blagodal. — Transverse  Section  from  thence  across 
the  Chain  to  Serebriansk. — Descent  of  the  River  Serebrianka  to  its  Mouth. — Descent 
of  the  Tchussovaya  from  Usl-Serebriansk  to  Ust-Koiva. — Transverse  Section  across 
the  Ural  from  Ust-Koiva  by  Bissersk,  Chrestovodsvisgensk  and  the  Kalchkanar,  to 
Turinsk  and  Verkhoturie. — Environs  of  Bogoslofsk  with  Sections. — Descent  of  (hr 
River  Kakva. — Conclusion. 

The  same  general  character  of  rocks  which  prevails  in  the  tract  between  Eka- 
terinburg and  Nijny  Tagilsk,  extends  northwards  to  Kushvinsk,  and  thence  along 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  to  Bogoslofsk  and  Petropaulofsk.  Reverting  to 
the  consideration  of  the  most  northern  of  these  districts  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter,  we  will  first  take  a rapid  survey  of  the  principal  geological  features 
around  Kushvinsk,  as  a prelude  to  a second  general  traverse  across  tlie  chain 
from  thence  to  Serebriansk. 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Environs  of  Kushvinsk. — Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Im- 
perial Zavod  of  Kushvinsk ' rise  up  the  hills  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Blagodat  (see  PI.  II.  fig.  3),  upon  and  around  which  much  magnetic  iron  ore  has 
been  extracted  during  a century.  It  was  upon  the  higher  of  these  mounts 
(described  by  numerous  writers*,  from  Pallas  in  former  days,  to  Humboldt,  Rose 


' Colonel  (^ol&hofHki  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mincs»  Director  of  the  Zavod  of  Kushvinsk,  at  the 
period  of  our  visit,  afforded  us  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  facilitate  our  examination  of  the  environs, 
of  which  his  officers  had  prepared  a detailed  lithological  map.  Kushvinsk  has  a population  of  COOO  souls. 
l*he  establishment  is  now  directed  by  tlic  able  mining  engineer  Colonel  V’^olkner,  who  was  so  scrriceable 
to  us  at  Perm  (see  p.  144). 

* lliis  mount,  os  well  as  many  other  of  tlic  North  Urallan  rocks,  has  been  described  by  Hermann, 
Kupifer  and  Ad.  Erman,  and  Hoffmann.  See  Hermann's  Mineral.  Besclirelbung  und  Erziihlung  meiner 
Reisen,  &.C. : Kupffer's  £ssai  d'un  Tableau  G^ognostique  de  1‘Ourel ; and  Erman's  ReUe  um  die  Erde. 
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and  Helmersen  in  our  own  time)  that  the  Vogul  chief  Tchumpin  was  sacrificed  and 
burnt  by  his  wild  countrymen,  for  having  introduced  the  Russians  to  the  tract, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  ore. 

According  to  Colonel  Helmersen,  who  has  given  an  admirable  geological  de- 
scription of  these  environs,  this  mount  is  about  500  feet'  above  the  adjoining  lake, 
and  its  summit  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a monument  which  records  the  barba- 
rous sacrifice.  Difiering  somewhat  from  the  rock  which  is  associated  with  the 
magnetic  iron  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  the  chief  eruptive  rock  in  the  Great  or  Lesser 
Blagodat  is  felspathic  augite  porphyry.  This  rock  is  fully  displayed  between  the 
Zavod  and  the  higher  summit,  on  approaching  which,  upright  masses  with  metallic 
surfaces  are  seen  to  rise  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  porphyry,  indicating  the  ancient 
quarries  from  which  the  iron  ore  has  been  extracted.  As  far  as  they  have  been 
worked  down,  these  excavations  exhibit  a continuous  mass  of  the  same  fine-grained 
magnetic  ironstone,  w’ith  flakes  of  yellow  and  pink  felspar  and  brown  mica.  Re- 
ferring to  Colonel  Hclmersen’s  very  valuable  details  of  the  variation  in  structure 
of  these  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  hill,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  state, 
that  this  author  seems  to  have  satisfaetorily  proved  these  felspathic  ironstone 
masses  to  be  portions  of  dykes  of  eruptive  character  which  have  traversed  the 
augite  porphyry,  a fragment  even  of  that  rock  having  been  found  in  one  of  them 
which  rises  up  from  near  the  base  of  the  hill. 

In  our  very  hasty  survey  we  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  higher  Blagodat 
into  the  adjacent  depression  on  the  east,  in  which  the  greatest  masses  of  the  iron 
ore  have  been  accumulated ; and  though  when  on  the  spot  we  were  not  led  to  en- 
tertain the  opinion  of  Colonel  Helmersen,  and  were  rather  disposed  to  view  the 
great  lateral  and  rudely  stratified  accumulations  as  sediments  which  had  been  me- 
tamorphosed by  the  influence  of  the  contiguous  eruptive  rocks,  we  were  then  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  dykes  of  really  intrusive  character,  made  up  of  crystalline 
and  igneously-forroed  minerals,  and  clearly  formed  posterior  to  the  body  of  the 

' Helmersen  states,  that  the  Kavod  of  Kushva  (or  KushriDsk),  being  about  800  French  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  absolute  height  of  the  summit  of  the  greater  Blagodat  is  1260  French  feet.  Calling  the  lesser 
hill  Blagodatka,  the  same  autJior  mentions,  in  addition  to  other  variations  in  mineral  character,  that  on 
the  south  side  the  rock  {lasscs  into  an  amygdaloid  with  nesU  of  quartz,  that  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  hill 
blocks  of  fine-grained  limestone  occur,  and  that  Colonel  Josse  had  found  nests  of  limestone  in  the  body 
of  the  rock.  (Der  Magnctbcrg  Blagodat  am  N'ordlichcn  Ural,  1837.)  Again,  according  to  ItermaDn. 
portions  of  beds  of  limestone  were  in  his  time  detected  in  the  fcirifcrous  mining  masses.  (Hose,  vol.  L 
P-  346.) 
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mountain,  contained  similar  iron  ore.  Now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
which  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  magnetic  iron  ore  to  have  been  erupted',  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  our  skilful  cotemporary,  who  has  so  closely  studied 
the  rocks  of  Blagodat,  that  these  great  masses  of  iron  ore  have  flowed  into  this 
depression  from  fissures  in  the  adjacent  hill,  and  that  they  have  since  been  cut 
through  by  other  dykes  of  similar  matter.  In  our  description  of  the  Katchkanar 
we  shall  adduce  independent  proof  of  the  igneous  origin  of  magnetic  iron. 

Besides  the  porphyry  and  magnetic  iron  of  the  Great  and  Little  Blagodat,  the 
environs  of  Kushvinsk  are  surrounded  by  a vast  number  of  other  eruptive  rocks 
differing  in  mineral  composition,  the  outlines  of  w’hich  were  laid  down  by  the 
Russian  mining  engineers  in  a detailed  map  of  the  rocks  around  the  Zavod,  which 
had  been  pre]>ared  for  our  use.  These  intrusive  rocks  so  predominate,  that  the 
original  sedimentary  strata  are  only  to  be  detected  in  very  small  and  isolated 
fragments,  or  in  bands  of  highly  altered  chlorite  schists.  The  important  point, 
however,  for  geologists  like  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  was,  that  whether  composed 
of  horublendic  greenstone  as  at  Nijny,  or  of  greenstone  porphyry  as  at  Laisk 
and  Blagodat,  all  the  intrusive  rocks  on  this  zone  are  upon  the  same  line  of  erup- 
tion, and  all,  according  to  our  view,  have  produced  varied  metamorpbic  and  mineral 
effects  upon  the  stratified  deposits. 

But  still  amid  this  chaos  of  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  well-known  sedi- 
mentary strata  are  to  be  detected  at  intervals.  Thus  we  observed  fossilifcrous 
limestones  a little  to  the  north  of  Kushvinsk  in  a highly  cultivated  tract  through 
which  the  road  to  Bogoslofsk  passes*.  To  the  west  of  that  route,  about  fifteen 
versts  south  of  Nijny  Turinsk,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  known  among  the  Russian  settlers  as  “ Retchka  Isvcostka,”  or  limestone 
brook,  we  met  with  strong  beds  of  limestone  striking  to  the  north-north-west, 

* See  Le  Play's  con6rmation  of  this  view,  ante,  p.  376- 

• In  writing  to  us  concerning  the  igneous  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  M.  Le  Play,  after  stating 
that  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  Dlagodat  are  not  the  most  appropriate  localities  for  this  inquiry,  thus  expresses 
himself : — La  question  ae  r6sout  surtout  ]>ar  Tetude  dea  roches  crystallines,  qui  forment  de  si  grandes 
masses,  soit  duns  le  centre  dc  la  chalne  de  rOural,  so!t  dans  les  controes  qui  a’f'tendcnt  v^rs  Test,  du  cote 
de  U grande  steppe  de  Sib^rie.  Le  fer  oxydul^  y est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un  occupant  constant  des  roches 
crystallines,  d la  nuvtiire  de  ValbUe  et  de  Vamphibole  j ct  9a  et  Ik  il  y forme  dcs  montagnes  ou  Ic  fer  abonde 
plus  que  les  autres  elements  : cn  bcaucoup  dc  points  il  forme  dcs  ^tes  spc^ciaux,  oh  Ics  autres  dl^ments 
disparaissent  presqiie  completemcnt,  et  qui  sufiiraicnt  scales  a alimentcr  dcs  hauts  fuurncaux  pendant  des 
centaincs  d*aua6es." — Extract  from  a Letter  to  Mr.  Murchison  tLited  Ekaterinburg,  August  30,  164-1. 
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and  dipping  30°  to  the  east.  Among  their  fossils  were  a Pentamerus,  closely 
allied  to  P.  Baschkiricus  (nob.),  the  large  LtpUtna  Uralensis  (nob.),  with  Orthis 
ttriahila,  Terehratula  reticularis,  corals,  &c.  These  beds  of  limestone  are  of  a dark 
colour,  alternate  with  shale,  and  have  altogether  an  unaltered  aspect.  Surrounded 
by  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  they  constitute  one  of  those  “ oases  ” or 
fragments  of  the  original  deposits,  which  occurring  at  intervals  along  this  chain, 
serve  to  explain  its  original  character. 

It  would,  however,  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  define  too  precisely  the 
age  of  this  isolated  calcareous  fragment,  the  Pentamerus  of  which  led  us  at  the 
time  to  consider  it  of  Upper  Silurian  age  ; but  as  we  afterwards  found  the  Leptema 
Uralertsis  associated  with  Devonian  fossils  (on  the  Serebrianka),  the  rock  under 
consideration  may  perhaps  be  classed  as  Devonian,  particularly  since  its  corals,  Cau- 
nopora  ramosa,  Stromatopora  concentrica,uiiA  Favoaites  polymorpha  (ysi.  Dev.),  are 
very  indicative  of  that  age'.  The  limestone  is  to  a great  extent  covered  by  coarse 
detritus  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills,  in  which  some  calcareous  specimens  occur, 
amid  many  of  an  eruptive  and  metamorphic  character,  and  from  which  grains  of 
platinum  have  been  extracted. 

Transverse  Section  across  the  Ural  from  Mount  Blagodat  and  Kushvinsk  to  Sere- 
briansk. — Between  the  Zavod  of  Kushvinsk  and  the  first  counterforts  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Ural-tau  or  ridge,  no  natural  sections  are  visible,  and  the  road  passes 
over  undulations  of  various  igneous  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  Russian  engineers, 
consist  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  aphanite,  serpentine,  &c. 

At  the  small  Zavod  of  Verchny  Barantchinsk,  talc  schists  are  seen  to  be  thrown 
off  from  a mass  of  greenstone,  which  rises  into  a bill  called  the  limetree  Hill. 
From  the  depression  to  the  west  of  this  eminence,  the  ascent  of  the  real  Ural-tau 
or  water-shed  commences.  The  rocks  discoverable  on  the  sides  of  the  route  are 
finely  laminated  micaceous  schists,  in  parts,  indeed,  somewhat  carbonaceous,  with 
occasional  quartzose  bands  and  veins  of  quartz’.  The  whole  of  the  tract  between 
the  summit  of  talcose  and  chlorite  schists  and  the  environs  of  Serebriansk  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  uninteresting  and  monotonous  a mountain  side  as  we  ever 

' Tboogb  the  above-mentioned  rock  U little  if  at  all  altered,  other  limestonea  near  Kushvinsk  are  in 
the  state  of  white  cryitalUne  granular  marble.  In  one  of  these  we  detected  the  form  of  Favosites  Gotk- 
landica ; so  that  this  rock  may  be  true  Upper  Silurian. 

* Colonel  Helmersen  states  that  he  found  specimens  of  the  quartzose  micaceous  schist  called  Itaco- 
lumite”  near  this  axis.  We  shall  hereafter  advert  to  this  rock  as  the  matrix  of  diamonds.  (Rcise  nach 
dem  Ural  and  der  Kirgisen  Steppe,  part  u.  p.  199.) 
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traversed.  Poor  gold  washings,  now  abandoned,  were  formerly  worked  at  Kedrofka 
in  a depression  near  the  axis,  and  deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  between  that  and 
Rabina  Gora,  slightly  diversify  the  features  of  the  subsoil,  which  invariably  present 
the  facies  of  metamoq>hic  rocks,  amid  which  one  band  of  white  crystalline  lime- 
stone is  apparent,  and  has,  Uke  all  the  other  strata,  a persistent  strike  from  south 
to  north.  At  the  village  of  Lukovka,  tliirteen  versts  from  Serebriansk  and  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  chain,  small  greenstone  protrusions  were  first  observed  by 
Colonel  Helmersen,  the  position  of  which  is  highly  interesting  in  exhibiting  a 
central  axis  of  metamorphic  rocks  enclosed  between  eruptions  of  igneous  matter'. 

It  was,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  see,  that  in  proportion  as  we  receded  from  the 
igneous  zone  upon  the  east,  the  sedimentary  strata  gradually  parted  with  their  tal- 
cose,  quartzose  and  chloritic  character,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
argillaceous  schist,  with  bands  of  grauwacke,  grit  and  psammite,  all  parallel  to  the 
crystalUne  axis  of  the  chain.  Arrived  at  Serebriansk,  the  appearance  of  the  strata 
at  the  edges  of  the  excavations  around  the  Zavod  and  along  the  banks  of  the  ar- 
tificial lake  and  of  the  river  Serebrianka,  led  us  to  suppose,  that  the  strata  were 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Uppermost  Silurian,  particularly  as  we  found  the 
Lepttena  Vralensit  and  Terebratula  aspera  in  a band  of  impure  limestone. 

Descent  of  the  Serebrianka  River  to  its  Mouth. — ^The  Zavod  of  Serebriansk  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  waters  of  the  Serebrianka  river  before 
they  enter  into  a narrow  and  tortuous  defile  of  some  length,  by  which  they  escape 
to  the  Tchussovaya.  A large  lake  is  thus  established  above  the  works,  by  the 
water  of  which  the  ores  of  Blagodat  are  to  a great  extent  worked.  Having 
expressed  our  desire  to  descend  the  Serebrianka  to  its  junction  with  the  Tclius- 
sovaya  (for  we  saw  by  the  Map  that  its  banks  must  expose  good  sections  of  the 
strata),  it  was  most  mortifying  to  perceive,  that  the  river  beneath  the  water-works 
was  nearly  dry.  The  Imperial  instructions,  however,  for  the  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes  were  not  to  be  slighted,  and  by  daybreak  after  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
at  Serebriansk  the  worthy  Director  of  the  establishment,  M.  Moskvin,  having  let  oflF 
a large  body  of  water  from  the  upper  reservoirs  or  lakes,  had  in  one  night  created 
a river  for  our  use,  on  which  by  daybreak  a few  canoes  and  a larger  boat  were 
already  afloat  and  manned  I 

In  this  little  flotilla  we  descended  the  wild  and  uninhabited  gorge,  though  not  with 

I M.  Le  Hay  also  speaks  of  homblcndic  rocks  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis,  but  to  the  south  of 
this  section.  (Comptes  Rcndus>  October  21,  1844.  t.  xix*  p.  853.) 
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facility.  The  body  of  water  was  insufficient  for  our  larger  boat,  laden  with  provi- 
sions  and  baggage,  and  even  in  the  smaller  canoes  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  rocks ; 
so  that  after  descending  for  some  hours,  one  of  them  was  upset  and  the  geologists 
were  well  drenched  in  the  rapid  stream'.  The  large  boat,  often  lifted  through  the 
rapids  by  our  hardy  and  cheerful  boatmen,  was  at  length  worn  through  by  the 
rough  treatment  of  the  projecting  rocks.  When  within  two  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  flotilla  and  endeavour  to  force  our  way 
by  night  along  the  edges  of  the  wild,  untrodden  and  virgin  forest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Serebrianka,  not  reaching  the  warm  and  dry  huts  of  the  peasants  at  Ust-Sere- 
briansk  until  two  in  the  morning. 

Such  privations  were,  however,  amply  repaid  by  the  knowledge  we  obtained  in 
this  long  day’s  work,  of  the  true  structure  of  the  band  of  country  between  Sere- 
briansk  and  the  Tcbussovaya,  through  which  the  river  Serebrianka  meanders  in  a 
deep  gorge,  for  a distance  of  nearly  seventy  versts.  All  the  strata  around  the 
Zavod  of  Serebriansk  bad  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  lost  their  crystalline 
characters,  and  had  passed  into  palaeozoic  rocks  of  ordinary  sedimentary  charac- 
ters. They  are  still,  however,  exceedingly  convoluted  and  much  dislocated.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  this  condition  may  be  seen  around  the  Zavod,  and  the  annexed 
diagram  representing  their  appearance  a few  versts  below  55. 

it,  where  they  constitute  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Sere- 
brianka, will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  flexures  and  faults 
to  which  the  whole  tract  has  been  subjected. 

Thinly  fissile  schists,  often  of  purple  plum  colours,  roll  over  and  over  with 
courses  of  quartzose  and  psammitic  sandstone,  the  grauwacke  sandstone  of  authors, 
occasionally  highly  ferriferous ; and  these  beds  are  frequently  repeated  by  countless 
flexures. 

At  about  forty  versts  (following  the  bends  of  the  river)  beneath  the  Zavod  of 
Serebriansk,  the  grauwacke  schists  fold  under  the  first  limestone  we  observed ; 
and  about  twenty-six  versts  from  its  mouth,  we  met  with  other  limestones  (a  little 
above  the  junction  of  a brook  called  Shuroska).  The  annexed  woodcut  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  relations  and  succession.  The  rock  here  (a)  is  a dark  grey, 
hard,  impure  limestone,  subordinate  to  schist  or  shale,  is  much  contorted,  and 
striking  to  the  north-north-west,  contains  no  determinable  fossils.  To  the  west, 

' Our  whole  ptrty  was  reunited  at  Serebriansk,  and  continued  together  in  the  descent  of  the  riTcra 
Serebrianka  and  Tchuaaoraya,  and  also  in  traversing  the  Ural  by  the  Katchkaoar* 
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Kclations  of  underlying  Silurian  Grauwacke  to  Devonian  Limeetone  on  the  Serebrianka. 

9 w.  56.  K.l. 


or  further  down  the  stream,  the  calcareous  bands  expand  into  highly  fractured, 
slaty  limestone,  which  is  subordinate  to  hard  sandstone.  Up  to  this  point  the 
limestones  and  schists,  a and  b,  may  be  Silurian ; but  at  two  versts  lower  down, 
the  beds  acquiring  more  regularity  (strong-bedded  black  limestone),  we  found  in 
them  several  fossils  which  convinced  us  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  South 
Devonshire,  or  Eifel  strata.  For  besides  the  Lepteena  Vralensis  and  Terebratula 
reticularis,  both  of  which  descend  into  strata  which  may  prove  to  be  of  Silurian 
age,  we  may  cite  a Clymenia,  Cyrtoceratites,  closely  resembling  an  Eifel  species, 
Slrygocephalus  Burtini,  Orthis  striatulus,  Terebratula  concentrica,  with  two  new  spe- 
cies of  Spirifer  and  several  corals. 

The  beds  of  limestone,  separated  from  each  other  by  black  carbonaceous  courses, 
are  here  overlaid  by  highly  quartzose,  flat-bedded  grit,  which  passes  into  chert,  the 
whole  undulating  at  low  angles  of  inclination  1 5°  to  20°,  and  followed  by  beds 
slightly  differing  from  the  above  in  being  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  cherty 
or  flinty  and  carbonaceous.  In  one  spot  indeed  (d  of  woodcut),  these  calcareous 
rocks,  containing  corals,  assume  very  much  the  lithological  facies  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  Elngland,  in  which  small  calcareous  concretions  predominate.  But 
notwithstanding  all  convolutions,  we  were  evidently  making  an  ascending  section, 
as  the  prevalent  dip  was  to  the  west,  and  the  same  Terebratula  reticularis  was  more 
abundant  in  these  uppermost  beds  than  in  the  lower.  We  came  therefore  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  fossiliferous  portion  of  the  calcareous  zone  between  the  Zavod 
of  Serebriansk  and  the  river  Tchussovaya  is  Devonian.  In  descending  the  latter 
river  we  met  with  repeated  and  rapid  undulations,  by  which  these  Devonian  rocks 
are  seen  to  support  true  carboniferous  limestone  of  very  dissimilar  characters. 

Descent  of  the  Tchussovaya  from  Ust- Serebriansk  to  Ust-Koiva'. — The  same  calca- 

^ In  Part  I.  printed  the  word  Koiva  with  a C»  but  the  orthoepy  to  which  we  have  adhered  in  our 
Map  induces  us  to  prefer  the  K.  In  partially  alluding  to  this  tract  in  a previous  page.  125.  we  also  spoke 
of  the  loss  of  certain  sketches,  which  having  since  been  recovered,  the  illustrations,  pp.  366.  367,388.  are 
taken  from  them. 
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reous  Devonian  rocks  which  are  near  the  mouth  of  the  Serebrianka,  also  occupy 
the  cliffs  of  the  Tchussovaya  near  the  union  of  these  rivers.  It  is  useless  to 
describe  in  detail  all  the  reversals  of  dip  or  flexures  of  the  various  black  and 
schistose  limestones,  marked  by  irregular  white  veins,  which  alternate  with  thin- 
bedded  black  chert  or  flint.  The  bends  and  breaks  of  these  limestones  are  indeed 
quite  as  numerous  and  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  grauwacke  sandstone  and 
schists  upon  the  Serebrianka.  There  are,  however,  lithological  varieties  a little 
below  Ust-Serebriansk  which  require  notice.  These  are  saccharoid  dolomites, 
both  white  and  black,  which,  here  and  there,  are  detected  amid  the  convoluted  and 
partially  altered  limestone  strata.  The  black  dolomite  (a  rock  unknown  we  believe 
in  Western  Europe)  is  occasionally  seen  in  very  thin  beds,  perfectly  interstratified 
with  the  ordinary  subcrystalline  limestone,  and  in  highly  inclined  positions.  The 
white  dolomite  occurs  at  a point  of  great  disturbance,  and  where  the  dip  is  reversed. 

By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  dolomites,  which  range  along 
the  great  north  and  south  fissure  of  the  Tchussovaya,  lie  between  two  lines  of 
igneous  eruption,  one  of  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  mineral  springs  of 
Sergiefsk  ; the  other  (it  will  be  subsequently  mentioned)  ranges  northwards  from 
Bissersk,  a tract  in  which  black  dolomite  also  largely  occurs. 

After  various  undulations,  in  which  masses  of  limestone  many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  occasionally  highly  fetid  and  containing  bands  of  dolomite,  arc  arched 
over  grauwacke  grits,  these  Devonian  rocks,  for  the  most  part  inverted  or  dipping 
towards  the  Ural  chain,  though  in  other  places  away  from  it,  are  again  most  instruct- 
ively exhibited  in  regular  sequence,  at  the  Kinovski  Zavod,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tchussovaya.  Here  a transverse  ravine  exposes  the  following  section  in  ascending 
order  from  the  western  buildings  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the  whole  dipping 
about  50°  to  the  east.  1.  Strong-bedded  grey  limestone,  with  Terebratula  prisca. 
2.  Black  beds  with  geodes  and  concretions  of  chert.  3.  Dolomitic  sandy  lime- 
stone, followed  by  courses  of  clay  and  thin  flat  beds  of  white  dolomite,  the  whole 
covered  by  impure  limestone  passing  into  quartzose  calcareous  grit.  These  rocks 
are  Devonian ; for  they  contain  Terebratula  reticularis  (prisca),  Spirifer  Murchi~ 
sonianus  (De  Kon.),  with  Favosites  spongites,  F.  polymorpha,  Slromatopora  concen- 
trica,  Lithodendron  caspitosum,  and  Caunopora  favosa,  &c. 

By  this  high  inclination  of  the  strata  at  Kinovsk  on  the  west,  and  that  of  simi- 
lar strata  towards  Oslankoi  Pristan  on  the  east,  a vast  trough  is  fonned,  in  which 
appears  a great  mass  of  amorphous  light-coloured  limestone,  called  by  the  Russians 
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Stina  voi,  or  the  wall.  Though  we  did  not  discover  fossils  at  this  spot,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  carboniferous  limestone,  both  from  its  lithological 
identity  with  rocks  a little  lower  down  the  river,  which  contain  characteristic 
remains,  and  from  being  similarly  superposed  to  true  Devonian  rocks.  In  fact, 
after  various  contortions  of  the  inferior  beds,  the  very  same  limestone,  i.  e.  a light 
grey  uniform  rock,  like  the  prevalent  carboniferous  limestone  of  England,  and 
very  different  from  the  dark-coloured  and  white- veined  Devonian  limestone,  rises 
up  into  the  bold  and  lofty  cliffs  called  Multik,  300  feet  high,  the  beds  of  which 
plunge  towards  the  Ural,  and  in  which  we  found  the  Productut  Seolicus,  Caryo- 
phyllia  fasciculata  (Flem.),  with  other  mountain  limestone  forms'. 

These  masses  of  limestone  are,  indeed, 
distinctly  seen  to  lie  in  a trough ; since  on 
proceeding  somewhat  eastward  by  a bend 
of  the  river  towards  Oslanski  Pristan, 
we  again  met  with  precipitous  peaks  of 
Devonian  limestone  (Igluvostroi-kamen), 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  broken  and 
grotesque  forms  as  represented  in  this 
woodcut. 

The  older  members  of  the  Devonian 
system,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian 
(where  there  are  few  limestones  and  fos- 
sils it  is  impossible  to  draw  neat  lines 
of  division  in  a rapid  survey),  are  thrown 
about  with  an  inverted  inclination,  often 
plunging  towards  the  Ural,  and  occupy 
low  domes  and  undulations  around  the 
station  of  Oslanski  Pristan.  Tliese  de- 
posits are  composed  of  purple,  red  and  greenish  and  grey  schists  and  grits,  with 


‘ Proiuclia  gigtu,  P.  auligaatyt,  P.  Scotictu,  Spiri/er  Moiquentit,  with  Cmjopiyttia  fatnculata  (Flem.) ; 
Harmodites  rcticvlata  (Syriagopora,  id.  Ooldf.),  II.  ramuhta,  Favosites  tpomgitea,  and  other  carboniferous 
fossils  occur  at  Ilink  and  further  up  the  stream.  Several  of  the  corals  mentioned  in  this  and  other  pages 
had  not  been  seen  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  when  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  and  they  may  under 
his  scrutiny  be  occasionally  distinguished  by  other  names.  (See  in  subsequent  part  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  de- 
scription of  the  corals.) 
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courses  of  impure  limestone,  on  the  whole  resembling  the  older  beds  upon  the 
Serebrianka,  p.  383. 

In  proceeding  thus  far,  by  the  devious  turns  of  the  Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya, 
we  had  therefore  learnt,  that  the  whole  region  was  chiefly  made  up  of  lower  palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  the  folds  of  which  opening  out  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the 
chief  axis  of  the  Ural,  at  length  throw  ofl"  troughs  of  carboniferous  limestone — that 
we  bad,  in  short,  advanced  from  older  to  younger  deposits. 

ITiis  inference  was  completely  confirmed  by  a further  descent  of  the  Tchusso- 
vaya from  Oslanski  Pristan'  to  Ust-Koiva,  which  occupied  us  two  days.  In  this 
space  (of  not  less  than  thirty  English  miles  in  a straight  line,  and  perhaps  double 
that  distance  by  the  stream),  in  which  the  river  Tchussovaya  meanders  nearly 
transverse  to  the  strike  of  the  strata,  we  passed  over  striking  flexures,  in  which  true 
Devonian  masses,  one  of  them  exhibiting  bands  of  hard,  thick-bedded  dull  red 
sandstone,  wdth  greenish  spots  and  blotches  very  much  resembling  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  associated  with  and  overlaid  by  impure 
and  other  limestones,  with  characteristic  Devonian  fossils,  whilst  these  are  in  their 
turn  surmounted  by  great  masses  of  true  carboniferous  limestone. 

Further  to  the  west  we  took  leave  of  the  older  schists  and  psammites,  and 
thenceforward  were  in  a more  purely  calcareous  tract.  At  Tchismar  there  is  a 
striking  anticlinal,  where  Devonian  limestone  and  calcareous  shale  dip  oS  to  the 
east  and  west  from  underlying  reddish  rocks.  In  the  upper  strata  near  this  place 
we  collected  the  Lithodendron  ccespitosum  in  as  great  profusion  as  at  Lustheide  on 
the  Rhine,  together  with  Favosites  polymorpha,  Stromatopora  concentriea,  Spirifer 
Mwrchisonianus,  Sic.  From  this  point,  indeed,  to  Kinish,  or  Kumuish,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  river  flows  in  limestones  for  the  most  part  Devonian,  and  often  in  the 
state  of  dolomite,  and  which  are  surmounted  by  carboniferous  limestone,  of  which 
we  traced  a few  characteristic  fossils  at  intervals,  though  usually  the  latter  rock 
seemed  to  contain  Encrinites  only.  Although  the  natural  sections  convinced  us 
that  two  limestones,  the  lower  dark  and  white-veined,  containing  Devonian  fossils, 
and  the  upper  light  grey,  containing  carboniferous  fossils,  are  occasionally  in  juxta- 
position on  the  banks  of  this  river,  we  cannot  pretend  accurately  to  define  each 
junction.  We  will  simply  say,  that  the  one,  if  not  directly  incumbent  on  the  other, 
is  separated  only  by  a few  bands  of  grauwacke  grit. 

* TTua  place  ia  the  [jort  on  the  Tchus-ovaya  for  the  mineral  produce  transmitted  from  KushTinsk  and 
Serebrianak. 
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A more  picturesque  river  gorge  was  certainly  never  examined  by  geologists. 
Between  the  hamlet  of  Kinish  and  Ust-Koiva  we  passed  through  scenes  even  sur- 
passing in  beauty  those  higher  up  the  stream,  and  to  which  it  would  have  required 
the  pencil  of  a professed  artist  to  do  justice.  The  river  runs  in  a limestone  gorge, 
in  which  cliffs  of  every  variety  of  form,  occasionally  exposing  large  caverns  along 
their  vertical  faces,  with  trees  and  flowers  grouped  about  in  the  clefts : rocks, 
varying  in  colour  from  black  to  white,  in  structure  from  amorphous  dolomite  to 
plane-bedded  limestone,  and  twisted  about  into  basins  and  anticlinals — here  rising 
into  serrated  and  broken  peaks,  there  bending  into  graceful  slopes — appeared  in  a 
continual  succession'.  We  offer  to  our  readers  a sketch,  taken  at  a point  where 
the  river  is  very  tortuous,  and  must  leave  it  to  his  imagination  to  conceive  how 
beauteous  are  these  scenes  in  all  their  summer  glory.  In  the  opposite  lithograph 
a large  bowl  of  carboniferous  limestone,  presenting  a lofty  precipitous  face  and 
covered  with  foliage,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream  ; whilst  highly-inclined  and  contorted  rocks,  which  we  believe  to  be  De- 
vonian, occupy  the  foreground. 

The  local  name  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  basins,  as  represented  in  this 
woodcut,  flanked  by  a striking  mural  mass  of  limestone  (a)  300  or  400  feet  in 

DotanuU 


V«ri*r«l  iBd  Thin  tmUnl  DoUwiite.  Dolocaite 

atnu.  tisMaUifie.  vitk  ^Dcriai«». 


height,  has  escaped  us  ; but  certain  peaks  were  known  to  our  boatmen  as  the 
“ four  brothers,”  and  another  fine  face  of  rock  was  termed  “ Giiselny  Kamen,”  or 
the  musical  stone.  Some  of  the  caverns,  like  those  before  mentioned  on  the  Lssetz, 
are  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Yermak,  the  Cossack  conqueror  of  Siberia,  and 
therefore  the  great  hero  of  the  Ural  Mountains*. 

In  approaching  Ust-Koiva  these  grand  calcareous  flexures  begin  to  cease,  and  a 
long  ledge  of  the  upper  limestone,  loaded  with  true  mountain  limestone  fossils, 

' The  moet  prevalent  fir-trees  are  the  Pinu$  abies  and  P.picta,  here  and  there  a gigantic  Pinus  erm- 
bra  and  a larch,  with  birch,  aspen,  &c.  &c.  Among  a profusion  of  wild  flowera  we  were  specially  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  C^pripedium  calctola,  and  many  species  of  Orchidete,  Vida,  Stachys.  &c. 

* It  was  firom  the  adjoining  Zavod  belonging  to  the  Strogonoff  family,  tlien  almost  exclusively  poa- 
sesciug  this  region,  that  Yermak  the  Cossack  first  proceeded  in  hb  expedition  into  Siberia.  In  that 
establishment  he  found  a sure  retreat  and  centre  of  operations  lietwccn  his  first  exploits  and  his  final 
conquest  of  Siberia— a conquest  scarcely  less  w'ouderful  than  that  of  Mexico  by  Cortea. 
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dips  to  the  west,  under  the  millstone  grit,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  126. 

Here  then  the  geologist  has  reached  the  western  term  of  the  more  violent  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  outburst  of  the  plutonic  rocks  and  the  upheaval  of  the  Uralian 
axis,  and  from  this  point  to  the  west  the  carboniferous  limestone  simply  folds  over 
in  broad  undulations  capped  by  millstone  grit,  occasionally  containing  a little  coal ; 
whilst  all  these  more  ancient  palaeozoic  rocks  subside  beneath  conglomerates  and 
deposits  of  the  lower  country.  Such  conglomerates  arranged  in  horizontal  strata 
we  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Usva  and  opposite  the  village  of  Komasino, 
where  they  alternate  with  beds  of  sandstone.  They  are  entirely  made  up  of  frag- 
ments of  the  adjacent  palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  east,  and  certain  fragments  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  from  the  size  of  a child’s  head  to  that  of  the  fist,  mingled  with 
pebbles  of  quartz,  sandstone,  chert,  Lydian  stone,  &c.  Such  beds,  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  same  position  on  the  route  between  Kongur  and  Ekaterinburg 
(p.  354),  tell  an  unambiguous  tale,  and  assure  us  that  one  of  the  great  elevations 
of  the  Ural  chain  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and 
millstone  grit,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  highly- 
inclined  and  broken  formations  which  have  been  described. 

TVansverse  Section  of  the  Ural  from  Ust-Koiva  on  the  west  by  Bissersh  and  the 
Katchkanar  to  Titrinsk  and  VerkhoturU  on  the  east  (PI.  II.  fig.  5). — Having  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  nature  of  the  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of  the  North 
Ural,  as  exposed  in  the  gorges  of  the  rivers  Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya,  we  now 
beg  our  readers  to  repass  with  us  into  Siberia,  on  a more  northern  parallel, — one 
by  which  we  could  not  have  travelled  without  the  united  assistance  of  our  lamented 
friend  Prince  Butera  and  the  Imperial  Government.  A part  of  this  journey  only, 
viz.  to  the  gold  mines  of  Chresto-vodsvisgensk,  can  be  accomplished  in  the  tilegas 
and  light  carts  of  the  country,  the  central  ridge  being  with  difficulty  passable  on 
horseback. 

To  the  east  of  Ust-Koiva,  a plateau  of  millstone  grit  is  succeeded  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  similar  to  that  on  the  Tchussovaya,  on  which  is  situated  the  Zavod  of 
Alexandrofsk.  Undulating  and  unaltered  strata,  chiefly  carboniferous,  continue 
a little  to  the  east  of  that  place,  when  the  older  grits  and  grauwacke  (Devonian  ?) 
with  subordinate  limestone  are  found  penetrated  by  intrusive  rocks. 

These  intrusive  rocks  stretch  out,  in  a zone  from  north  to  south  in  the  meridian 
of  Bissersk,  the  chief  Zavod  of  the  tract,  and  are  most  apparent  about  twelve 
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versts  to  the  north  of  that  place,  where  they  are  specially  distinguished  by  con- 
taining that  beautiful  green  mineral  “ Ouvarovite,”  so  peculiar  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  Siberia.  This  line  of  eruption,  it  will  be  observed  (see  Map),  is  parallel 
to  the  crest  of  the  Ural.  In  looking  at  these  rocks  of  Bissersk  and  those  of  Nijny 
Serginsk  as  two  north  and  south'  lines  of  eruption,  the  geologist  may  well  account 
for  the  great  breaks  and  occasional  metamorphism  of  the  intermediate  strata,  of 
which  we  have  just  treated  as  exposed  upon  the  Tchussovaya.  But  between  these 
small  lateral  and  western  lines  of  eruption  and  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Ural,  where 
other  eruptive  rocks  appear,  many  sedimentary  deposits  occur,  and  just  as  in  other 
traverses  we  perceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  strata  approach  the  grander  lines 
of  igneous  protrusion,  so  are  they  more  metamorphosed  and  ciy’stalline. 

For  a few  versts  to  the  east  of  Bissersk  no  rocks  appear  through  the  deep  and 
heavy  alluvia  and  morass,  but  on  reaching  the  little  depression  in  which  gold 
and  diamond  alluvia  occur  (twelve  versts  east  of  Bissersk),  strong  ledges  of  black 
dolomitic  limestone  have  been  laid  open,  which  strike  from  36°  west  of  north  to  35° 
east  of  south.  In  some  places,  where  the  alluvia  have  been  removed,  the  beds  are 
seen  in  highly  inclined  positions,  sometimes  vertical  and  at  others  inclining  70°  to 
80°  towards  the  Ural.  Tliese  dolomites,  in  the  least  altered  parts  of  which  we  de- 
tected a few  imperfect  organic  remains  (Corals,  Terebratulse,  Spirifene,  &c.),  have 
much  the  aspect  of  those  on  the  Tchussovaya,  except  that  they  are  still  more  cry- 
stalline. They  are  flanked  on  the  west,  and  in  fact  pass  into  talcose  schists,  with 
bands  and  flattened  concretions  of  quartz,  and  as  both  these  rocks  have  clearly 
been  altered,  we  conclude  that  the  same  causes  have  affected  each  of  them.  In 
fact,  we  observed  between  the  beds  of  the  dolomite,  laminx  of  talc  schist  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  the  talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  tract  around  Chresto-vodsvis- 
gensk,  the  subsoil  is  completely  hidden  from  view  by  thick  mounds  of  gravel,  for 
the  most  part  very  coarse,  in  which  the  gold  ore  occurs,  and  in  which  a few  dia- 
monds have  been  detected.  To  these  a future  reference  will  be  made,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  passage  of  the  Ural  by  the  mountain  of  Katcbkanar. 

Passage  of  the  Ural  by  the  Katchkanar  to  Turinsk  and  Verkhoturi^. — ^The  road 
by  which  we  were  to  pass  the  Ural  (for  the  greater  part  a mere  horse  track),  not 
having  been  used  for  some  years,  it  was  necessary  to  send  workmen  in  advance, 

* Sec  page  354. 
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both  to  open  it  out  where  obstructed  by  the  growth  of  trees  and  branches  and  to 
order  guides  and  horses  to  meet  us  from  the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Turinsk  on  the 
Siberian  side  of  the  chain  to  which  we  were  proceeding*. 

The  country  between  the  great  alluvial  depression  in  which  these  gold  mines 
are  situated,  and  the  real  water-shed  of  the  Ural  is  featureless.  Dense  foliage  ob- 
structing all  lateral  view,  nothing  is  seen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  traveller  save 
bog  and  marsh  plants,  and  no  vista  whatever  can  be  obtained  through  the  dark 
and  gloomy  forest,  in  which  his  horse  flounders,  amid  half-rotten  and  broken  logs, 
occasionally  sinking  to  the  saddle  flaps  in  mire.  The  few  points  of  stone  which 
protrude  through  the  detritus  and  vegetation,  are  barely  sufficient  to  acquaint  him, 
that  here,  as  between  Kushvinsk  and  Serebriansk,  the  substratum  is  a chlorite 
schist,  which  not  being  of  a hard  nature,  has  been  worn  down  into  inconspicuous 
rounded  slopes.  The  ascent  of  these  hills  is,  indeed,  so  gradual,  that  our  guides 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  us  we  had  reached  the  summit  level  (see  section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  5). 

Immediately  to  the  east,  however,  of  the  orographical  axis,  a very  diflFerent  scene 
awaited  us.  Scarcely  had  we  begun  to  descend  with  the  waters  to  the  east,  when 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  hy  a narrow  pathway,  we  were  suddenly  in  a new 
world.  A large  chaotic  assemblage  of  loose  angular  blocks  lay  around  us,  from 
amid  which  rose  the  magnificent  Pinug  cembra,  towering  above  all  its  associates  of 
the  forests,  the  rocks  being  overgrown  with  paionies,  roses  and  geraniums.  Such 
rocky  features  alone  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
object  of  our  exploration,  when  in  a few  minutes  the  broken  and  jagged  outline 
of  the  Katchkanar  burst  upon  the  sight,  under  a fine  bright  sun,  and  amid  the 


* The  DIrectx»r  of  the  mines  of  Cbresto-Todsrisi^enBk,  M.  Graube.  amost  intelligent  Saxon  miner,  made 
every  arrangement  for  this  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty  horsemen,  and  also  accompanied  us  to  the 
Katchkanar  and  bivouacked  with  us  for  the  night  in  an  open  shed.  **  balagan/'  constructed  on  the  mo- 
raent  and  roofed  in  with  birch  bark  by  our  bandy  Russian  attendants,  having  taken  care  to  send  foiw'ard, 
according  to  hospitable  Uralian  custom,  a supply  of  food  and  beverage*  There,  on  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Katchkanar,  we  met  with  horses  and  men  sent  on  from  Turinsk,  who  conducted  us  to  the  high 
road  between  Ekaterinburg  and  Bogoslofsk,  having  previously  cut  away  the  obstructing  boughs  along  the 
narrow  pathway*  Lying  in  the  **  balagan  *'  before  mentioned,  with  our  feet  towards  a large  fire,  we  may 
remark,  that  scarcely  could  the  smoke  defend  us  from  the  myriads  of  moMquitoes  of  these  northern  forests, 
which  in  the  height  of  the  summer  overpower  the  strongest  man,  and  render  geolc^cal  observation  diffi- 
cult, nen  in  rtrrA  ffaure  masks  as  we  wore.  Next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the  kind  and  intelligent  M. 
Oraubc  and  his  followers  from  the  west,  we  quitted  the  Katchkanar  and  passed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Is 
and  the  Imperial  mines  of  Turinsk. 
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merry  song  of  birds.  The  dull,  wet  and  marshy  woodlands  were  now  exchanged 
for  sunshine,  rocks  and  gorgeous  vegetation.  At  length,  then,  we  had  found  out  a 
true  mountain  in  the  Ural,  and  leaving  our  horses  at  the  first  buttress  which  rises 
above  the  forest,  we  ascended  the  impending  crags.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been 
to  the  wildest  features  of  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Alps,  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  scene  presenting  a finer  foreground  of  abruptly  broken  rocks 
and  never  certainly  had  we  looked  over  so  grand  and  solitary  a trackless  forest  as 
that  which  lay  around  us,  and  from  which  some  straggling  distant  peaks  (those  on 
the  north  only  being  still  capped  with  snow)  reared  their  solitary  heads.  The 
accompanying  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  may  convey  some  idea  of  these  primaeval 
forests  and  the  desolate  rocks  which  they  envelope. 

A great  portion  of  the  rock  around  the  Katchkanar,  particularly  near  its  base, 
consists  of  white  and  green  felspathic  greenstone,  both  coarse  and  fine-grained. 

The  chief  summits,  however,  have  a peculiar  aspect.  In  scrambling  over  their 
dark  surfaces,  the  crystals  of  augite  so  stand  out  from  the  felspathic  mass,  that  in 
external  aspect  they  reminded  us  of  the  crags  of  Coruisk  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
the  hypersthene  rocks'  pass  into  greenstone.  The  upper  masses  of  the  Katchkanar, 
though  unquestionably  of  igneous  origin,  are  regularly  stratified  (sec  coloured  section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  5).  They  occur,  in  fact,  in  distinct  beds,  which  are  as  symmetrically  tra- 
versed by  joints  as  those  of  any  sedimentary  formation.  The  Katchkanar  may  be 
compared  in  its  rugged  form,  as  well  as  in  its  general  geological  relations,  to  the 
picturesque  Welsh  mountain  of  Cader  Idris,  which  being  of  about  the  same  altitude, 
is  also  for  the  most  part  composed  of  stratified  igneous  rocks  (greenstones),  por- 
phyries, &c.,  which  rise  up  through  metamorphic  and  palaeozoic  strata,  whilst  the 
neighbourhood  exhibits  syenites  and  other  rocks,  like  those  of  the  Ural,  intruding 
through  slates  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age*.  The  prominent 
summits  consist  of  a series  of  rugged,  broken  masses  bare  of  all  vegetation,  which 


' P&Ua&*8  description  of  the  Katchkanar,  which  is  neither  geological  nor  detailed  (toI.  it.  p.  267).  U 
chiedy  remarkable  for  the  account  of  the  powerful  magnets  procured  frttm  this  rock.  Adolph  Erman 
determined  iU  altitude  to  be  460  tolscs.  or  nearly  .1000  English  feet,  and  6xed  its  lon^tude.  Gustof  Rose, 
who  did  not  vuiit  it,  simply  describes  three  specimens  sent  to  him  as  coarse-grained  magnetic  iron,  gra- 
nular iron  ore  and  augite,  and  coarse-grained  augite  sprinkled  with  iron  ore.  It  is  the  metallic  lustre 
of  some  of  the  crystals  which  gives  to  this  augitic  rock  the  aspect  of  the  hypersthene  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  of  Hadnorshire.  (See  Silurian  System,  p.  318.) 

* See  an  excellent  account  of  tlie  structure  of  Cader  Idris  by  Mr.  A.  Aikin,  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  vol.  U.  p-  273. 
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though  apparently  thrown  about  in  confusion,  when  viewed  from  below,  are  found 
to  be  regularly  bedded  and  traversed  by  two  sets  of  joints,  the  one  striking  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  the  other  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Courses  of 
hard  and  pure  magnetic  iron  ore,  from  one  to  a few  inches  thick,  line  the  first- 
mentioned  joints.  This  mineral  is  also  so  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  rock, 
that  wherever  we  placed  ourselves,  the  needles  of  our  compasses  vibrated  in  all  di- 
rections, and  we  were  only  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  true  direction  of  the  joints 
by  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  the  relative  position  of  distant  points  of  the  chain. 

Whilst  gold  alluvia  have  been  derived  from  veins  in  the  adjacent  rocks  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east,  detritus  containing  platinum  occurs  at  various  points 
near  the  central  ridge.  Similar  alluvia  have  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  his 
associates  at  Vissimo-Shaitansk,  near  the  crest  of  the  Ural,  in  the  parallel  of  Nijny 
Tagilsk,  where  the  platinum  is  associated  with  greenstone  and  hornblende  rock 
containing  chromate  of  iron.  From  this  association  it  has  been  inferred,  that  these 
hornblendic  igneous  rocks  with  magnetic  iron,  are  probably  the  sources  from  whence 
the  platinum  has  been  derived.  On  this  point  we  now  merely  note,  by  the  way, 
that  the  igneous  rocks  of  Katchkanar  seem  to  have  played  the  same  part  as  those  of 
Vissimo-Shaitansk,  and  to  have  produced  like  results.  Considerable  accumulations 
of  platinum  have  indeed  been  found  all  around  the  base  of  this  mountain,  particu- 
larly in  the  adjacent  river  valleys. 

If  we  had  known  nothing  of  observations  in  other  parts  of  these  mountains,  to  some 
of  which  we  have  already  alluded',  the  examination  of  the  Katchkanar  alone  would 
have  led  us  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  magnetic  iron  ore  is  of  igneous  origin.  But 
now  that  M.  Rose  and  M.  Le  Flay  have  observed  crystals  of  this  mineral  in  ig- 
neously  formed  rocks,  and  also  in  the  metamorphic  strata  in  contact  with  them, 
and  that  the  latter  author  and  Colonel  Helmersen  have  showm  that  masses  mainly 
composed  of  it  have  traversed  other  rocks  in  tlie  form  of  dykes,  the  inference 
becomes  irresistible.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  the  igneous  rock  of  which  it 
forms  a part,  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  Katchkanar  is  so  hard  and  crystalline  as 
to  be  very  intractable,  not  only  to  the  quarryman,  but  also  to  the  smelter.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  great  distance  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
port the  material,  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
works  formerly  commenced.  Unless  that  trial  had  been  made,  even  our  solitary 

' See  Roie,  toI.  i.  pp.  123,  172  et  «ey. ; and  Lc  Play,  Comptea  Rendiu,  October  21,  ISdl. 
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pathway  would  have  had  no  existence,  and  the  wild  Katchkanar  could  not  have 
been  visited  by  the  geologist. 

The  essential  base  of  all  the  lower  country'  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Katchkanar, 
consists  of  greenstone  or  other  igneous  rock,  which  extends  to  some  distance  from 
the  axis.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Is,  an  east-flowing 
tributary  of  the  Tura,  and  emerged  from  the  dark  forest  into  the  first  reclaimed 
ground,  we  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  a group  of  our  oldest  fossil  friends.  The 
banks  of  this  little  river  are  in  fact  composed  for  a considerable  distance  of  white 
limestone  thickly  tenanted  by  large  Pentameri,  some  Trilobites,  and  shells  which 
we  hailed  as  true  Silurians,  and  worthy  of  the  very  region  of  Caractacus.  Re- 
membering the  pleasure  with  which  we  first  cast  our  eyes  over  analogous  beautiful 
forms  of  the  Ludlow  formation  in  England,  we  were  enchanted  when  we  discovered 
myriads  of  them  undistinguishable  from  the  Pentamerus  Knightii,  so  that  seated  on 
the  grassy  bank  of  the  Is,  we  might  for  a moment  have  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Lug  at  Aymestry'.  These  Silurian  beds  are  here  horizontal, 
a rare  phaenomenon  in  this  convulsed  region.  ITrey  constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
little  oases  in  a region  of  large  dimensions,  where  the  original  surface  has  not  been 
broken  up  and  disturbed,  like  other  beds  already  described  near  Kushvinsk. 

All  around  the  Zavod  of  Nijny  Turinsk,  igneous  rocks  are  again  rife,  and  all 
palaeozoic  evidences  are  blotted  out.  M.  Rose  has  already  described  the  varieties 
of  porphyry,  porphyritic  conglomerates,  with  augite,  uralite,  &c.  which  we  tra- 
versed ; and  little,  indeed,  offered  itself  as  we  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tura, 
by  which  we  could  identify  any  of  the  strata  there  visible  with  unaltered  deposits. 
About  twenty-four  versts  east  of  Verkhoturid,  however,  micaceous  sandstone  and 
schist  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  which  we  believe  to  be  a metamorphic 
deposit  (mere  altered  sandstone  and  shale) ; the  mass  being  thrown  off  to  the  north- 
north-east  by  syenite,  veins  of  the  latter  were  seen  intruding  into  the  micaceous 
slate,  just  as  granite  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world  penetrate  what  have  been 
called  “ primary  ” schists.  These  strata  are  thrown  about  with  devious  inclina- 
tions, and  whilst  some  dip  to  the  east  and  north,  others  incline  to  the  west  and 
south,  or  away  from  the  line  of  eruptive  rocks,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  fortress 

• See  Silurian  System,  p.  201.  Reasona  will  be  given  for  aaaigning  a new  specific  name  to  these  aheUa. 
which  in  external  form  are  so  thoroughly  identical  with  the  Peittamenu  Knightii,  that  Mr.  Sowerby  and 
other  English  conchologista  will  not  even  now  admit  that  the  diatinctiona  indicate  a new  speciea. 
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and  town  of  Verklioturi^.  M.  Rose  styles  this  rock  of  Verkhoturi^  a granite  with 
occasional  crystals  of  Bucklandite  or  black  epidote,  and  although  we  6nd  in  our 
note-book  that  we  considered  it  also  to  be  a syenite',  or  what  the  Italians  would  call 
“ granitello,”  (not  unlike  a dominant  rock  in  the  Malvern  Hills  of  England,)  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  definition  of  the  learned  Prussian  is  mineralogically  more 
correct  than  our  own.  It  is  now,  indeed,  well  known,  that  rocks  having  true 
granitic  characters  (as  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  Norway  and  many  other  tracts) 
have  enacted  exactly  the  same  parts  as  syenites,  greenstones  and  porphyries  in 
piercing,  whether  by  masses  or  in  veins,  the  pre-existing  palaeozoic  strata.  The 
geological  agency  therefore  of  all  these  rocks  is  to  a great  extent  the  same* ; and 
all  such  comparatively  modem  granites  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  ancient  granites  which  are  associated  with  truly  primary  rocks.  Hence  in 
our  general  map  of  Russia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  we  group  the  granites 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  chain  with  the  trap  rocks  of  other  countries,  and 
distinguish  them  from  the  antecedent  granites  of  Scandinavia. 

In  the  annexed  view  the  rock  of  Verkhoturi^  is  seen  to  be  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle  built  by  the  Emperor  Ivan  Vassilivitch,  with  its  accompanying  monastery 
and  church.  Formerly  one  of  the  great  keys  of  Siberia,  from  whence  the  Russians 
extended  their  conquest,  colonies  and  trade,  it  is  now  merely  regarded  as  a venerable 
relic  of  olden  times,  the  bones  of  one  of  its  monks  being  visited  by  numerous 
pilgrims.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  Verkhoturid  is  in  a dormant  state  because  no 
ores  are  near  it,  recesses  in  the  back  woods,  formerly  tenanted  only  by  Voguls  and 
wild  animals,  have  been  cleared,  and  have  risen  into  important  mining  stations, 
teeming  with  civilization  and  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  granite  and  crystalline  rocks,  the  only  deposit  in  the 
environs  of  Verkhoturid  worthy  of  attention,  is  a coarse  grit  used  for  millstones, 
which  lies  in  horizontal  masses  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  in  a fertile  plain.  This 
grit,  with  which  our  section  terminates,  is,  we  believe,  of  precisely  the  same  tertiary 
age  as  that  of  Kaltchedansk  (p.  362). 

Environs  of  Bogoslofsk. — The  granitic  rocks  of  Verkhoturi^  reappear  at  intervals 

' To  establish  a distinction  between  old  and  newer  granites,  some  English  geologists  are  disposed  to 
attach  the  word  syenite  to  all  granitic  rocks  which  have  been  intruded  through  the  palaeozoic  as  well  as 
the  younger  sedimentary  strata.  It  would  be  well  if  correct  terms  were  introduced  to  distinguish  the 
modem  from  the  ancient  granites. 

* Rose  also  speaks  of  a true  syenite  U|)on  the  Tura,  probably  the  same  rock  which  we  saw,  but  be  does 
not  describe  its  relations  to  the  adjacent  schists.  (*  Rcise  nach  dem  Ural/  dec..  voLL  p.  388.) 
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to  the  north  along  the  river  Losva,  and  by  travelling  along  their  western  edge, 
through  a country  chiefly  occupied  by  greenstone,  we  came  to  the  largest  masses 
of  palaeozoic  limestone  which  are  known  upon  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  chain. 
Though  perforated  on  all  sides  by  eruptive  rocks  (greenstone,  greenstone  porphyry, 
&c.),  and  in  numerous  places  converted  into  metamorphic  masses  with  mineral 
veins,  such  limestones  (the  normal  palaeozoic  deposits  of  this  countiy)  are  seen  to 
occupy  a long,  narrow  tract  to  the  north  and  south  of  Bogoslofsk.  These  strata 
extend  from  the  Lobva  on  the  south  to  beyond  the  river  Sosva  on  the  north,  or 
for  upwards  of  100  versts,  and  are  traversed  not  only  by  those  two  streams,  but 
also  by  the  Kakva,  Tuiya  and  Vagran.  (See  Map,  PI.  II.)  Our  personal  exploration 
of  this  long  calcareous  zone  consisted  in  making  traverses  from  the  western  edges 
of  these  palaeozoic  rocks,  by  Bogoslofsk,  along  the  Turya,  to  the  copper  mines  of 
Turyinsk  on  the  east,  and  also  by  descending  the  river  Kakva  to  the  gold  mines  of 
Peschanka 

In  the  woodlands  at  the  western  end  of  the  Zavod  lake  at  Bogoslofsk  we  met 
with  some  bands  of  limestone  (PI.  II.  fig.  G),  but  owing  to  the  intolerable  perse- 
cution of  mosquitoes,  and  the  slight  elevation  of  the  rocks  above  the  soil,  we 
could  discover  few  fossils  sufficiently  distinct  to  characterize  the  strata  in  this  loca- 
lity, which  we  believe  to  be  Silurian.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  and 
on  its  southern  side,  strata  of  grey  and  white  splintery  limestone  occur  in  highly 
inclined  and  vertical  positions,  in  which  we  detected  Pentamerus  Vogulieus,  (nob.) 
with  a second  species  of  this  shell ; and  these  inclining  to  the  cast  are  surmounted 
at  a high  angle  by  a reddish  limestone,  with  Orthia  Arimaspus  (Eich.),  Terebratula 
nuda,  T.  prisca,  with  Favosites  Oothlandica  and  other  corals.  It  is  from  this  same 
hand,  as  well  as  from  the  environs  of  Petropavlosk,  that  the  fossils  collected  by 
Colonel  Helmersen  were  communicated  to  M.  v.  Buch,  which  he  has  published  as 
Silurian  *.  We  agree  with  that  author  in  viewing  the  chief  limestone  at  the  Zavod 

* We  were  furnished  on  the  S|K>t  with  a very  instructive  geological  map  of  this  tract  by  Captain 
Karpinski.  in  which  the  outlines  of  Uie  limestones  and  every  intrusive  rock  are  laid  down.  Towards 
the  talcusc  and  quartzose  axis  of  the  chain,  the  chief  eruptive  rock  is  marked  by  him  as  syenite,  whilst 
the  limestones  are  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  greenstones,  &c.  The  metalliferous  zone  is  flanked  on 
the  east  by  8crj>cntine,  granite,  &c.  We  can  now  however  refer  our  readers  to  Colonel  Helmerseo's 
second  part  of  his  * Reise  nach  dem  Ural  und  der  Kirgisen  Steppe*  (1633  and  1 835),  in  which  are  given 
a map  and  sections  descriptive  of  the  same  country  around  Bogoslofsk  and  Petropavlosk. 

* See  Von  Buck's  ‘Beitragc  zur  Bestimmung  der  Gebirgsformatiouen  in  Kussland.*  Among  the 
fossils  identified  and  described  by  M.  von  Buch  from  the  limestones  near  Bogoslofsk  arc, — Tertbra^ 
tula  priica  {Ter  affinU,  Sil.  Syst.);  T.  nuda,  V.  Buch;  T.  didyma,  Dalm.  (Jtrypa  didyma,  SU.  Syst.); 
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of  Bogoslofsk  as  Silurian,  but  we  now  proceed  to  show,  how  after  being  intruded 
upon  by  igneous  rocks,  these  strata  are  overlapped  by  courses  which  must,  we 
think,  be  included  in  the  Devonian  system.  (PI.  II.  fig.  6.) 

The  rock  which  immediately  overlies  the  red  limestone  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Bogoslofsk  seemed  to  us,  at  first  sight,  to  belong  to  the  group  of  trappsean 
rocks  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  for  it  occurs 
in  regular  beds  of  about  one  foot  thick  and  dips  45°  to  the  east.  By  close 
examination,  however,  M.  Rose  has  shown  that,  though  effervescing  with  acids, 
and  having  some  resemblance  to  compact  augite  porphyry  or  greenstone,  it 
exhibits,  when  disintegrated,  a true  brecciated  or  conglomerate  nature.  He  also 
mentions  courses  of  associated  jasper  in  it,  and  as  we  agree  with  him  and  Colonel 
Helmersen,  that  this  stratum  of  “quasi”  igneous  rock  is  surmounted  by  an 
agglomerate  or  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  fossilifcrous  limestone,  and  that 
these  and  the  associated  grauwacke  schists  (often  jaspidified)  are  succeeded  by  a 
mass  of  augite  porphyry,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  eruptions  took  place  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  sedimentary  strata ; and  that  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  igneous  matter  has  for  a certain  space  been  injected  in  bands  parallel  to  the 
laminae  of  the  pre-existing  deposits.  Whatever  this  rock  be  termed,  though  clearly 
of  plutonic  origin,  it  is  regularly  bedded  and  jointed,  and  alternating  with  the 
grauwacke  schists,  dips  with  them  decisively  to  the  east.  By  this  inclination  the 
whole  group  above  mentioned  is  brought  under  another  course  of  limestone  upon 
the  east,  in  which  a specimen  of  Brontes  ftabellifer  was  observed.  From  the  pre- 
sence of  this  Eifel  fossil  and  certain  corals,  we  were  therefore  disposed  to  view  the 
strata  which  overlie  the  Pentamerus  limestone  as  Devonian.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks, 
still  this  little  section  near  Bogoslofsk  seems  to  show,  that  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  may  be  metamorphosed  towards  the  central  axis  of  the  chain,  the 
uppennost  beds  at  all  events  seem  to  pass  into  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  environs 
of  the  Zavod’.  If  a section  be  made  to  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Ural,  which  we 

r.  camelina,  V.  Buch ; Spirt/er  vttulus,  S.  9uptrhu$,  Eichw. ; 5.  roitrahu,  V.  Buch ; Ortkis  Arimatpu* 
Eichw. ; 0.  elegoMtula  (O.  orhieularis,  Sil.  Syit.);  PtntamentM  Knightii,  Sil.  S]r»t.  (since  separated  by  us 
and  named  P.  VognlicuM)',  Pleurotomaria  {Turritella)  cingulata  (His.),  with  the  corals,  Favosites  Gothhndica, 
P,  poiymorpha,  Astr^  porom,  Cyathophgllvm  cei'atUes,  &c.  From  this  assemblage  M.  run  Buch  consi* 
dered  this  limestone  to  be  Upper  BiluriaQ,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Ludlow  and  Aymestiy  rocks. 

* That  Devonian  rocks  exist  in  the  tracts  north  of  Bogoslofsk  and  PetrojMvlosk.  seems  probable, 
judging  from  the  foasiU  collected  by  Capt.  Stnjefski. 
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did  not  visit  in  this  parallel,  we  learn  from  Captain  Karpinski  and  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen,  that  nothing  occurs  but  highly  metamorphic  rocks  (talc  schist  and  quartz 
rock)  flanked  on  the  east  by  lofty  culminating  points  of  syenite  and  greenstone'. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  portion  of  the  Ural  chain  in  which  the  peaks  rise  to  the  greatest 
height,  the  Konshakofski  Kamen  being  about  844  toises,  or  upwards  of  5400 
English  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  tract  to  the  east  of  Bogoslofsk  bristles  with  lower  ridges  and  points  of 
intrusive  rock,  which  though  slightly  diversified  in  outline,  possesses  a great 
variety  of  mineral  structure The  copper  mines  of  Turyinsk,  fifteen  versts  east 
of  Bogoslofsk,  afford  a fine  illustration  of  metamorphism,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  sedimentary  strata  by  the  eruption  of  plutonic  rocks.  These  mines 
occur  at  a point  where  the  limestone  is  intersected  in  a complicated  manner  by 
greenstone  porphyry,  between  which  and  the  limestone  are  not  only  masses  of 
copper  ore,  but  large  bands  of  garnet  rock.  We  specially  notice  the  nature  of 
this  metamorphism,  as  the  result  of  the  intrusion  of  igneous  upon  sedimentary 
matter,  because  it  confirms,  upon  a grand  scale,  a phenomenon  which  was  admi- 
rably described  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Henslow,  in  a memoir  upon  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea’.  In  the  Welsh  case  the  altered  rock  is  of  the  carboniferous  age, 

* Helmer»en  does  not  indicate  any  syenite  towards  the  centre  of  the  chain,  but  lays  down  all  the 
highest  peaks  as  greenstone  and  greenstone  porphyry,  which  rocks  are  occasionally  separated  from  the 
talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  by  hornblende  slate. 

* Besides  several  ores  of  copper,  these  mines  have  afforded  stiver,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  described  by  M.  Rose. 

’ Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  Cambridge,  vol.  L p.  359^447.  This  very  able  memoir  of  Professor  Henslow 
monstrates,  what  is  not  so  clearly  exhibited  In  the  Uralian  case,  that  a rock  containing  analcime  as  well 
as  garnets  is  absolutely  notliing  more  than  a metamorphosed  mass  of  shale  and  limestone  full  of  organic 
remains,  which  had,  by  the  inflaence  of  an  eruptive  rock,  been  converted  into  bomstone,  jasper,  and  the 
above  simple  minerals.  It  is  Indeed  very  remarkable,  that  so  Car  back  as  the  year  1821,  when  some  of  the 
ablest  geologists  of  the  present  day  were  still  Wemerians,’*  Profesaor  Henslow’s  view  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  such,  that  it  may  to  a great  extent  be  now  applied  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  like  which  its  chief  and  oldest  metamorphic  masses  are  chlorite  schists  and  quartz  rocks, 
passing  into  grcywacke  (Silurian?)  and  overlaid  by  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  &c.  In 
the  Welsh  case,  as  in  the  Uralian,  the  strata  are  penetrated  by  trappaean  rocks  and  also  by  granites, 
which,  in  addition  to  metamorphism  and  hactures,  have  given  rise  to  a copious  development  of  copper 
ores.  The  author  describes  in  a very  masterly  manner  every  minute  change  which  the  sedimentary  de^ 
posits  undergo  in  the  contiguity  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  shows  how  the  old  red  sandstone  becomes 
crystalline,  the  very  pebbles  of  its  conglomerate  having  been  fused  in  contact  with  granite.  He  further 
points  out  how,  through  the  disappearance  of  one  mineral  ingredient  and  the  substitution  of  another, 
certain  intrusive  masses  of  rock  necessarily  acquire  different  names,  though  in  respect  to  age  and  geolo* 
gical  operations  they  can  seldom  be  separated.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
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and  the  intruding  rock  (dolerite)  is  not  very  different  from  this  of  Turyinak. 
In  the  Uralian  case,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  operation  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ; for  the  garnet  rock,  loaded  with  very  beautiful  and  large  crystals,  is  in 


OROUND  PLAN  OF  A PORTION  OF  THE  COPPF.R  WORKS  AT  FRELOFSKI,  TL'KYINSK. 


59. 

<M«. — In  dnrfibiait  thfar  phwnnaiPBa,  U. 
Rm*  bu  ■ pten  t4  tbe  wbolctdiatrirt 
•rvuni  tbr  TtiryiMb  miiin.  a*  uhm  fran  • 
map  publklMNl  li)  rokmel  PrutMof  ia  tke 
Imiwrui  lluMian  >ttnin«t  Jostmal  «f  i(m4: 
••)i  b1m>  t bvrisueiuU  fiDuml-|iJaji  wid  tmirmi 
•rrtioB  of  the  PrrJufaki  copjwr.wufka,  *rhat 
fmand-idan,  itnivo  by  Uip  h*4d  npula  «4 
Ui«  mine*.  Beyrr,  WU19  more  riietMiNi 
CNir  ««n.  abowt  more  diatUirtlt  bow  ibe  |Mir> 
pbyritirfiTmwioae  V ihnwfb 

(be  irreen^Mte  Je),  m wrU  aa  throupb  Ibe 
vlbrr  rucba.  ’R«  Ile>ar  narb  cirni  (‘ral.  Ate. 
(dI.  i.  |iUtc«  I.  aiul  9.; 


a.  Limeetooe.  b.  Garnet  raefc.  e.  Coppm  aone-  d.  OreeMlume  |iorpJiyry.  e.  Greenslone. 


the  detiuls  of  Profeesor  Hcaslow  with  thoee  of  M.  Guataf  Kose  and  Colonel  Helmersen,  will  perceive  a 
remarkable  analogy  in  the  WcUh  and  Russian  examples  of  metamorphism.  But  however  the  facts  may 
be  similar,  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  those  of 
Professor  Henslow,  since  the  latter  shows  that  the  garnet  rock  of  Angtesea  is  simply  tlie  fossiUferuus 
limestone  and  shale,  mineralized  and  altered  by  the  action  of  heat  and  the  protrusion  of  the  tmp,  whilst 
Colonel  Helmersen  seems  to  regard  the  garnet  mass  itself  ss  of  eruptive  origin.  We  must  say  we  think 
the  reasoning  of  Professor  Henslow  may  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Tur)*insk,  whose  garnet  rock  is  we 
consider  metamorphic — that  it  is,  in  fact,  like  the  changed  mountain  limestone  of  Anglesea.  or  the  Silu- 
rian limestone  near  Drammcn  in  Norw*ay  (equally  charged  with  garnets),  a resuit  of  igneous  intrusion. 
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one  part  350  fathoms  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a depth  of 
fifty  fatiioms,  the  adjacent  limestone  being  chiefly  converted  into  crystalline 
marble.  In  parts  of  the  latter,  however,  which  are  less  altered,  we  detected  bauds 
of  black  chert  and  other  lithological  characters  so  common  to  the  palaeozoic  rocks 
of  the  Ural ; so  that  combined  with  fossiliferous  proofs  along  the  strike  of  the  beds, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  real  age  of  the  lime- 
stone is  Devonian.  Some  of  the  richest  copper  ore  occurs  in  openings  between 
the  garnet  rock  and  the  limestone,  or  along  their  points  of  contact.  In  some  parts 
it  is  enveloped  by  limestone,  and  in  others  by  the  garnet  rock,  which  according  to 
Helmersen  is  chiefly  compact  and  tough,  being  crystalline  only  when  in  contact 
with  the  limestone'.  The  preceding  diagram,  taken  from  a coloured  Russian  plan 
of  the  works  at  Frelofski  (one  of  the  chief  mines  of  Turyinsk),  at  seventy  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  relation  of 
the  garnet  rock  to  the  limestone  rock,  and  how  the  intrusive  rock  has  in  parts  not 
only  cut  off  and  isolated  the  limestone,  but  also  the  bands  with  garnets. 

All  the  undulating  and  lower  country  to  the  east  of  Bogoslofsk  which  we  tra- 
versed, abounds,  indeed,  in  a singular  variety  of  mineral  appearances.  Thus  a 
very  few  versts  to  the  south  only  of  the  copper-mine  of  Turyinsk  and  Frelofski, 
are  the  noted  gold  mines  of  the  Peshanka,  which,  formed  out  of  the  detritus  of 
eruptive  rocks  which  here  and  there  rise  to  the  surface,  will  be  alluded  to  here- 
after, together  with  the  auriferous  phsenomena. 

Descent  of  the  river  Kakva. — Wlien  isolated  among  the  garnets,  copper  and  gold 
of  this  tract,  the  warmest  advocate  for  metamorphic  agency  may  well  have  his 
misgivings  as  to  such  highly  altered  schists  and  limestones  having  ever  been  marine 
sediments  charged  with  organic  life.  But  if  he  he  disposed  to  doubt  that  such 
changes  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  environs  of  Bogoslofsk  on  the  west  will 
not  satisfy  him  (though  fossils  are  also  there  to  be  found),  we  beg  him  to  de- 
scend, as  we  did,  the  river  Kakva  from  the  station  of  Kakvinski,  south  of  Bogos- 
lofsk, for  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  versts.  As  this  river  flows  in  a gorge  from 
west  to  east,  and  as  all  the  strata  of  the  region  here  strike  north  15°  east,  and 
south  15°  west,  it  is  manifest  that  it  thus  offers  a transverse  section.  Accompa- 

> According  to  Colonel  HeltncrBcn.  there  arc  inBUncc»  of  the  garnet  rock  branching  off  like  trap 
dykea.  The  limestone  ia  evidently  the  oldest  nx:k  : judging  from  the  analogy  of  contiguous  placee.  it  was 
first  invaded  by  the  greenstone,  and  from  (he  facts  above  cited,  the  greenstone  porjihyry  was  clearly 
the  hist  formed  rock. 
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nied  by  Captains  Strajefski  and  Popoff,  and  our  former  companion  Karpinski,  we 
embarked  in  small  canoes  at  the  station  of  Kakvinski,  and  glided  down  the  tor- 
tuous and  rapid  stream.  We  found  the  whole  gorge  to  consist  of  rapid  undulations 
of  limestone,  which  thrown  into  a number  of  saddles  and  troughs,  is  occasionally 
much  dislocated.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  alternations  of  bedded  trap- 
paean  rocks  like  those  near  Bogoslofsk.  The  limestone  is  usually  of  a dark  grey 
colour  with  white  veins,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bedded  trap,  as  at  Bogoslofsk, 
it  is  red  and  compact.  Wlierever  it  is  cut  through  by  igneous  rock  of  directly 
intrusive  character,  the  limestone  is  highly  altered  ; and  we  met  with  one  example, 
where,  in  absolute  contact  with  a dyke  of  greenstone  porphyry,  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a pure  white,  saccharoid,  granular  marble,  which  crumbled  away  under 
the  touch.  In  short,  this  descent  of  the  Kakva  would  satisfy  any  one,  however 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  metamorphism,  that  there  can  be  no  more  certain  method 
of  accounting  for  the  crystalline  condition  of  limestones  in  contact  with  eruptive 
igneous  rocks,  which  at  certain  distances  therefrom  are  unaltered  and  contain  or- 
ganic remains.  The  limestones  are  thrown  about  in  various  flexures  to  the  east  and 
west,  whilst  the  dominant  strike,  from  north  and  by  east  to  south  and  by  west,  is 
very  clearly  maintained.  For  long  spaces  where  the  limestone  is  not  absolutely 
saccharoid  or  crystalline,  it  is  often  compact,  amorphous,  and  without  distinct 
traces  of  bedding,  and  constitutes  picturesque  cliffs.  One  of  these,  called  by  the 
boatmen  “ Bielaya-kamen,”  or  the  white  rock,  particularly  attracts  attention,  when 
it  peers  out  from  umbrageous  thickets  and  rich  vegetation. 

Amid  such  strata  we  had  at  first  little  hope  of  discovering  fossils,  but  here  and 
there  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  collect  an  adequate  number  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
age  of  the  rock.  Even  in  the  associated  bedded  trap,  which  very  much  resembled 
'■  schaalstein,”  we  found  corals  similar  to  those  which  we  had  collected  in  a some- 
what similar  rock  upon  the  Lahn  in  Nassau ; such  as  Favositea  polymorpha,  F. 
ramoia,  and  Stromatopora  concentrica.  These  fossils,  which  with  the  Terebratula 
reticularis  or  prisca  and  a plicated  Terebratula  were  also  found  on  the  vertical 
and  weathered  faces  of  the  limestone,  led  us  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  rock  may  be  considered  Devonian. 

We  also  detected,  however,  in  a limestone,  one  of  the  Pentameri,  common  to 
the  underlying  rock  of  Bogoslofsk*.  Our  belief  therefore  is,  that  in  the  undula- 

> M.  Rote  mentioDS  the  occurreacc  of  a trilobite  in  this  limestoae  of  the  Kakva,  which  was  tuppoflod  to 
be  the  Califmcne  Blumenbachii. 
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lions  and  great  breaks  to  which  all  the  strata  have  been  subjected  in  this  tract,  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Silurian  are  brought  to  the  surface  and  throw  off  the  lower 
beds  of  the  Devonian,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogoslofsk. 

It  was  sufficient  for  our  chief  purpose  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  limestones, 
however  crystalline  and  altered  in  some  parts  of  their  strike,  as  in  the  adjacent 
tract  of  Turyinsk,  were  nothing  but  palteozoic  rocks,  and  of  this  fact  the  section 
of  the  Kakva  offered  us  the  most  convincing  proofs.  To  have  worked  out  the  pre- 
cise succession  of  the  strata  in  so  convulsed  a region  was  wholly  impracticable 
during  our  cursorj'  survey. 

Equally  convincing  and  more  elaborately  detailed  illustrations  of  this  phaenome- 
non  are,  indeed,  given  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  who  in  extending  his  descriptions  of 
it  to  the  banks  of  the  Vagran  and  Sosva  near  Petropavlosk,  has  shown  bow  on 
these  streams,  as  well  as  on  the  Tuiya  near  Bogoslofsk,  the  fossiliferous  limestones' 
and  their  associated  beds  are  variously  dislocated,  mineralized  and  changed  (in- 
cluding passages  into  dolomites,  saccharoid  marbles,  jaspers,  hornstones,  &c.)  when 
in  contact  with  or  in  the  proximity  of  the  greenstones  and  porphyries  of  those 
districts.  His  observations  form  a valuable  geological  illustration  of  this  territory ; 
whilst  M.  G.  Rose  fully  explains  the  mineral  distinctions  throughout  the  eruptive 
and  crystalline  rocks  around  Bogoslofsk,  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  greenstone 
porphyry  traverses  not  only  the  sedimentary  deposits,  but  also  the  metamorphic 
garnet  rock  which  had  probably  resulted  from  a previous  eruption  of  another  mass 
of  matter  in  fusion  (greenstone).  (Rose,  p.  400.) 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  transverse  sections 
of  the  Ural  which  have  been  described,  explain  phai‘nomena  clearly  which  are 
obscurely  seen  only  upon  the  route  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg.  They  show  us, 
that  if  not  throughout  the  chain,  at  least  on  both  its  flanks  and  wherever  the  strata 
are  not  highly  altered  and  crystalline,  their  age  can  be  recognized  by  organic  re- 
mains. Whether  we  look  to  the  uppermost  Silurian  and  the  Devonian  limestones, 
cut  off  and  left  in  isolated  fragments  amid  igneous  masses  on  the  east  of  the  chief 
ridge,  yet  succeeded  by  Devonian  and  (as  on  the  Issetz)  by  carboniferous  rocks,  or 

' Id  considering  the  fosAili!  collected  in  the  Sosva.  Vagran  and  Tura,  to  he  Upper  Silurian.  Colonel 
Helmersen  has  added,  that  they  are  probably  of  the  eamc  age  as  the  liroeatune  of  Livonia,  which  lice 
between  the  Esthonian  (l»wer  Silurian)  limeatone  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Devonian  rocks  on  the  other. 
Judging  from  the  corals  he  has  seen  from  several  of  these  localities,  some  of  which  he  believes  to  be  new 
species,  Mr.  Lonsdale  thinks  that  Devonian  rocks  are  prevalent  in  the  region  east  and  north  of  Bogo&> 
lofsk.  (See  his  description  in  the  -«equel.) 
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to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  of  the  Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya 
rivers  upon  the  west,  a persistent  strike  and  general  conformity  of  succession  from 
centre  to  flanks  is  seen  to  prevail  throughout  the  range.  With  numerous  breaks, 
curvatures,  and  even  apparent  reversals,  all  these  strata,  whether  metamorphic  in 
their  centre,  unaltered  on  the  west,  or  highly  altered  amid  the  granites  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  are  conformable  to  each  other,  and  all  have  the  tame  line 
of  hearing  as  the  higher  adjacent  portions  of  the  axis  ; the  strike  of  the  westernmost 
zone  of  carboniferous  limestone  being  perfectly  parallel  to  the  most  central  band 
of  chlorite  schist  and  quartz  rock,  in  the  same  latitude.  The  North  Ural  of  the 
Russian  miners  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of  one  great  sedimentary 
series,  which  originally  accumulated  in  successive  masses,  has  since  been  metamor- 
phosed, pierced  and  broken  up,  on  parallel  lines  of  intumescence,  eruption  and 
dislocation. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  further  develope  the  striking  lithological  di- 
stinctions between  the  rocks  upon  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
chain. 
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THE  ARCTIC  URAL  AND  THE  TIMAN  RANGE. 

(MAP,  PL.  VI.,  AND  COLOURED  SECTIONS.  PL.  V.) 

Eastern  Plank  of  the  Ural  from  62°  to  65°  North  Latitude. — Jurassic  Deposits  in 
65°  North  Latitude. — Western  Flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. — Section  of  the  River 
Iletsk,  with  fossiliferous  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Silurian  Rocks. — Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  peculiar  Development  of  its  overlying  Whetstones. — Isolated  Trappeean 
Ridge  of  Sabliu. — The  Timan  Range — Constitutes  the  North-eastern  limit  of  the 
Cheat  Permian  Basin — Its  Granite  and  Schists. — Upper  Silurian  Rocks  with  Pen- 
tameri. — The  “ Domanik”  Schists  shown  to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age. — Devonian 
Rocks  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  Faldai  Hills. — Carboniferous  Limestone  like  that 
of  Russia  in  Europe. — Eruptive  Rocks  of  the  Timan  Range. — Large  area  between 
the  Timan  and  the  Ural  occupied  by  Jurassic  deposits. — Conclusions,  and  Results  of 
the  Survey  of  the  Petchora. 

Quitting  for  a time  the  colonized  portions  of  these  mountains,  let  us  now 
extend  our  view  to  wilder  regions,  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  North  Ural  of 
the  miners,  may  be  termed  the  “ Arctic  Ural.” 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  Ural  Chain  Mountains,  extending  from  Bogoslofsk  by  Petro- 
pavlosk  to  65°  North  Latitude. — Our  own  researches  between  Ekaterinburg  and 
Bogoslofsk  having  completely  satished  us  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Ural,  a reference  to  an  excellent  geological  map  of  these  environs, 
prepared  by  Captain  Karpinski,  sufiiced  to  convince  us,  that  the  same  limestones 
and  igneous  rocks  extended  to  Petropavlosk  and  its  -environs,  the  most  northern 
establishment  of  the  Russian  mines.  It  was  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  follow 
these  deposits  further  northwards  upon  their  line  of  bearing  ; for  we  had  before  us 
all  the  fossils  and  specimens  of  Petropavlosk,  and  from  them  we  clearly  perceived, 
that  the  limestone  nearest  to  the  Ural  ridge  contained  Silurian  Pentameri,  whilst 
Devonian  shells  occurred  upon  the  east.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sosva,  as  upon 
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the  Kakva,  these  deposits  are  interrupted,  cut  off  and  metamorphosed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  igneous  rocks. 

The  persistent  strike  of  all  the  chief  sedimentary  masses  of  the  Ural,  whether 
metamorphic  or  unaltered,  and  the  dominant  lines  of  eruption  from  north  to  south, 
of  various  bands  of  igneous  rock,  might,  k prion,  lead  any  observer  to  suppose, 
that  a similar  structure  would  be  found  to  pervade  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain 
when  followed  into  the  Arctic  wildernesses.  That  such  is  truly  so,  has  however 
only  been  determined  by  recent  discoveries  of  Russian  observers. 

The  earliest  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Protassoff,  chief  of  the  establishment  of  Bogoslofsk  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
that  place.  This  officer,  aided  by  Captain  Strajefski,  had  some  years  before 
explored  the  mines,  copper  veins,  iron  ores  and  auriferous  alluvia  on  the  river 
Tolya  200  versts  north  of  Bogoslofsk.  Subsequently,  Captain  Strajefski  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern  explorations,  and  in  two  summers  of  very 
arduous  labour,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  G5°  north  latitude.  In  this  journey, 
often  labouring  for  great  distances  through  deep  swamps  and  lofty  forests,  inha- 
bited at  rare  intervals  by  wild  Ostiaks, — tortured  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  and 
obliged  to  force  each  step  through  thickets,  he  overcame  the  most  trying  diffi- 
culties. By  this  expedition,  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Ural  were,  de- 
fined, and  their  native  names  attached  to  them ; the  rocks  on  their  banks  were 
examined,  and  by  occasional  traverses  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain  its  structure 
was  determined.  Proceeding  from  the  sources  of  the  Losva  above  Petropavlosk, 
Strajefski  passed  over  the  Sosva,  and  afterwards  in  succession  its  northern  tribu- 
taries the  Nios,  Bugalia,  Tolya  and  Sigva.  Supplied  by  him  with  a large  sketch 
MS.  Map  of  the  whole  region  that  he  traversed,  we  have  taken  from  it  the  few 
data  which  appear  on  our  general  geological  map  concerning  this  wild  tract ; and 
have,  for  the  present,  deposited  his  original  MS.  with  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London, 

Examining  at  Bogoslofsk  the  specimens  which  Captain  Strajefski  had  brought 
back,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  ourselves,  that  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian, 
perhaps  even  some  carboniferous  strata  (for  schists  with  plants  occur),  range  at 
intervals  from  south  to  north  along  all  this  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  and  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  tracts  already  described,  these  deposits,  often  entirely 
cut  out  for  long  distances,  are  usually  rendered  highly  metamorphic,  particularly 
towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  by  numerous  intrusive  rocks,  of  which  greenstone 
is  the  most  prevalent. 

3 G 
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Another  important  geological  result  of  the  expedition  of  Captain  Strajefski  was 
the  discovery,  before  alluded  to  (p.  230),  of  Jurassic  strata  replete  with  fossils  in  64° 
north  latitude.  These  beds  on  the  hanks  of  the  little  river  Tol,  were  found  to 
consist  of  greenish  sand  and  dark  shale,  dipping  to  the  east  or  from  the  Ural  chain. 
Among  the  fossils  are  Pinna,  Plagiostoma,  Pholadomya,  Modiola,  &c.,  with  Am- 
monites and  Belemnites,  forming  altogether  precisely  the  same  group,  with  which 
we  had  become  familiar  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva,  the  Oka  and  the  Volga. 

The  occurrence  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  this  position  was  at  6rst  a great  source  of 
surprise  to  us,  particularly  as  we  had  then  observed  no  decisive  proofs  of  a similar 
de[>osit  in  any  portion  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural'.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
we  were  led  to  believe,  that  a small  patch  of  Belemnitic  strata,  surrounded  by  erup- 
tive and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  detected  by  Colonel  Helmersen  and  M.  Hoffman 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Ural  near  Tanalysk,  might  also  be  of  this  epoch. 
The  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Emba  and  its  feeders, 
approaching  as  they  do  towards  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  chain  (see 
Map,  PI.  VI.),  and  apparently  almost  folding  round  it,  would  further  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  however  the  deposits  are  now  separated,  the  sea  in  which  the  Juras- 
sic shells  w'ere  entombed  must  have  wrapped  round  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
of  these  mountains,  and  at  a period  long  after  their  earliest  elevations.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  these  deposits  has,  indeed,  been  greatly  extended  by  subsequent 
discoveries  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  where  the  same  Oxfordian 
strata  have  been  largely  found,  a point  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert. 

IVesfem  Flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. — We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  structure 
of  the  boreal  region,  6rst  laid  open  by  our  own  researches',  which  ranges  north- 
wards from  62°  north  latitude,  and  constitutes  the  western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. 
The  geological  composition  of  the  mountains,  in  these  parallels,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained, by  describing  the  natural  sections  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  In  that  crest  is  situated  the  lofty 
mountain  whence  the  magnificent  Petchora  takes  its  rise,  its  chief  source  being 
called  by  the  native  Zyrians  Petchora-ill-is  (see  Map).  In  summer  this  tract 
is  frequented  by  a branch  of  the  Ostiaks  called  Mantchi,  who  possess  large 


' In  a survey  so  expeditious  as  that  'which  we  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  tlie  non*existence  of  a 
deposit  over  a wide  region.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  we  found  an  imperfect  shell  in  a mass  of  lime* 
stone  immediately  south  of  Vereh  Uralsk,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  au  Ammonite  of  the  Jurassic 
series.  Of  this,  however,  in  the  sequel. 

* See  notice  of  the  geological  discoveries  of  our  associate  Count  Kcyserling,  p.  230. 
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troops  of  rein-deer,  and  by  whose  aid  we  ascended  the  mountain.  From  the 
summit  of  Petchora-ill-is  (about  3600  feet  above  the  sea),  the  spectator  casts  his 
view  eastwards  into  the  wide  and  deep  valley  of  the  Sosva  (seep.  405) , occupied  by 
dense  dark  forests,  beyond  which  are  ranges  of  heights',  called  Telbunniar  by  the 
natives.  Still  further  to  the  east  are  green  dark -wooded  plains,  in  which  a few  lakes 
appear,  and  in  the  distance  are  the  boundless,  yellowish  steppes  of  Siberia.  To 
the  west,  on  the  contrary,  the  view  is  soon  arrested  by  numerous  rocky  elevations, 
which  surround  the  upper  woodland  depression  in  which  the  rivers  Yegra-laga 
and  Petchora  have  their  origin.  The  crest  itself  is  seen  to  range  very  distinctly 
from  south  to  north,  along  a series  of  broken,  rocky  summits,  whose  sides  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  debris  or  grassy  slopes. 

The  mountain  of  Petchora-ill-is  consists  of  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  often 
highly  quartzose,  in  beds  obscurely  stratified,  and  approaching  to  verticality. 
These  rocks  occupy  a broad  zone,  including  another  mountain,  called  by  the  Zyrians 
Balvauo-is,  or  the  Mount  of  Idols,  which  owes  its  name  to  a peculiar  phsenotue- 
non.  On  its  rounded  verdant  summit  are  seen  certain  grotesque  and  rude  columnar 
masses  of  chloritic  quartz  rock,  mostly  attenuated  towards  their  base,  and  occasion- 
ally attaining  the  height  of  100  feet.  These  natural  monolithes  are  eight  in  number, 
and  as  five  of  them  lie  in  the  same  alinement,  or  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
we  might  at  first  suppose  that  they  were  indications  of  a great  vein.  Their 
schistose  and  depositary  character,  however,  and  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
other  three  pillars,  render  it  more  probable  that  they  are  simply  the  hardest  por- 
tions of  the  rock,  which  have  most  effectively  resisted  destruction. 

To  the  west,  the  geologist  descends  through  similar  quartzose,  chloritic  and  mi- 
caceous rocks  and  marshy  forests,  into  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  the  Yegra-laga. 
This  plain  is  much  occupied  by  gravel  and  rounded  blocks  of  medium  size,  all  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  chain.  A few  deserted  huts  are  to  be  found  which  formerly 
served  as  places  of  barter  between  the  Zyrians  and  the  Ostiaks. 

Looking  eastwards  from  this  tract,  we  were  struck  with  the  conical  form  of  a 
mountain  named  Cosis,  which  we  supposed  might  be  trapprean,  but,  judging  from 
specimens  brought  to  us  by  the  natives,  we  found  it  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
rocks  as  the  Petchora-ill-is. 

Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  Rock.<i. — In  descending  the  Yegra-laga  W'e  observed 
on  both  its  banks  alternations  of  argillaceous  slaty  schist,  with  bands  of  black 

' According  to  Strajcfrki  these  hills  are  trappaeon. 
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encrinite  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz.  These  beds,  having  a north  and 
south  direction,  cover  the  country  to  the  point  where  the  river  Yegra-laga 
empties  itself  into  the  Iletsk  ; and  even  in  ascending  the  latter  towards  the  north, 
they  are  traceable  for  some  distance.  The  only  lithological  variation  observable 
in  these  beds,  is  when  they  pass  into  tale  schist,  and  where  they  contain  great  flakes 
of  mica.  Their  usual  inclination  is  80’  towards  the  east,  by  which  position  it  may 
be  supposed  that  they  are  inverted,  like  certain  strata  before  alluded  to,  which 
approach  the  Ural  ridge  on  more  southern  parallels. 

In  descending  the  river  Iletsk,  the  same  beds  plunge  westwards,  and  still  present 
the  same  courses  of  fetid  encrinite  limestone,  and  apparently  with  no  other  fossils. 
Upon  them  rest  thick  masses  of  subcrystalline  grey  limestone  (marble),  occupying 
cliffs  of  about  400  feet  above  the  stream.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  extract  organic 
remains  from  this  rock,  we  detected  in  it,  besides  turriculated, indeterminable  shells 
(probably,  like  those  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  of  the  genus  Murchisonia),  the  Pentamerus 
Ostiacus  and  the  Calamopora  alveolaris.  The  two  last-mentioned  fossils  are  indi- 
cative of  Upper  Silurian  age,  and  as  the  rock  rests  upon  the  slaty  schists  with 
encrinite  limestone,  the  latter,  we  inferred,  must  represent  a portion  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  like  other  masses  to  which  we  shall  now  advert. 

The  upper  or  marble  beds  dip  both  to  the  east  and  west,  at  angles  from  40°  to 
near  verticality,  and  form  a great  basin,  from  beneath  the  western  side  of  which  the 
same  argillo-calcareous  schists  rise  up,  as  on  the  east.  In  one  locality  near  the  river 
Jezera,  these  slaty  schists  constitute  a rock,  much  resembling  in  lithological  aspect 
that  of  the  shelly  portion  of  the  mountain  of  Snowdon  in  North  Wales,  and  like  it 
containing  true  Lower  Silurian  species,  such  as  Orthis  calligramma  (Dalm.),  0.  tes- 
tudinaria  (Dalm.),  0.  inflexa  (Pand.),  Terebratula  crispata  (Sow.),  T.  pleurites,  n.s., 
Lepttena  trama,  n.s.,  a large  indeterminable  Orthoceratite,  and  the  Calamopora 
fibrosa  var.  Sphtera. 

The  occurrence  of  these  shells  in  beds  which  underlie  Upper  Silurian  rocks, 
and  pass  conformably  into  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  is  of  great  importance  in 
leading  us  to  believe,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Ural 
must  originally  have  been  formed  of  true  palaeozoic  deposits'. 

Still  further  to  the  west.  Lower  Silurian  rocks  with  black  encrinite  limestone 

> lliis  Pentamerus,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Part  III.  of  our  work,  will  be  figured  and  described  by 
our  colleague  Count  Keyserliug,  in  a furtlicoming  publication,  entitled  **  Reise  in  das  Land  dcr  Petchora," 
the  plates  and  letter-press  of  which  being  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  our  own,  will  form  a natural  sup* 
pleroent  to  this  work. 
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again  prevail,  when  they  alternate  with  fragile,  argillaceous  schists  and  grey  quartz 
rock,  all  of  which  are  in  highly  inclined  or  sub-vertical  positions.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  brown  and  brittle  argillaceous  schists  constitute  a mountain 
called  Pulnaya-Gora,  or  Ball  Mountain,  so  called  because  it  is  charged  with  many 
argillo-ferruginous  concretions  of  a perfectly  spherical  form,  another  Silurian  ana- 
logy, well  known  to  all  geologists  who  have  examined  the  gorge  of  the  Severn 
above  Madeley,  or  the  banks  of  the  Banw  in  North  Wales.  The  quartzose  schists 
terminate  in  ascending  order,  with  an  inclination  of  20°  towards  the  west  or  lower 
country. 

Carhoniferoua  Rocks. — The  Silurian  masses  above  described  are  directly  suc- 
ceeded, and  without  any  apparent  unconformity,  by  carboniferous  strata;  thus 
showing,  that  in  this  part  of  the  Ural,  at  all  events,  no  portion  of  the  Devonian 
group  exists  (see  Map  and  Section,  PI.  V.  fig.  3).  Unable  to  trace  any  great  fault, 
or  any  decisive  unconformability  along  this  line,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
highly  incurvated  basin  into  which  the  Silurian  rocks  are  here  thrown,  was  formed 
before  the  Carboniferous  beds  l>egan  to  accumulate,  and  that  the  upraised  strata 
were  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  those  waters  under  which  the  true  Devonian 
beds  were  deposited. 

The  base  of  the  carboniferous  rocks,  formed  of  thick  beds  of  dark  compact 
limestone,  containing  concretions  of  chalcedonic  chert,  and  alternating  with  black 
shale,  constitutes  a sub-formation  very  much  resembling  the  lower  mountain 
limestone  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  lower  slaty 
group  of  Ireland. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  these  lowest  beds  are,  Spirifer  expanstu,  Phil,  {lecvi- 
gata,  var.),  Orthis  aracknoidea  (Phil.),  Chonetes  fomicatus,  n.s.,  with  CargopkyUia 
and  Cyatkopkyllum  ; whilst  in  the  strata  which  immediately  succeed  to  them  is  the 
Productus  kemispkcericus.  Sow.  (var.  minor.) 

This  carboniferous  limestone  is  powerfully  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Iletsk, 
and  occupies  heights  of  500  feet  above  its  bed,  as  far  westwards  as  the  gorge  called 
Stone-gate,  where  the  rock  is  exposed  in  vertical  cliffs  of  about  200  feet  in  height, 
through  which  the  river  escapes.  The  stratification  of  these  limestones  is  often 
obscure,  and  is  chiefly  recognizable  by  lines  of  corals ; the  beds  are  powerfully 
bent  both  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  strike  is  persistent  from  north  to  south. 

The  chief  lithological  character  (that  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  many  parts 
of  England)  is  undistinguishable  from  what  we  have  described  in  the  previous 
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chapter  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  river.  Certain  bands  of  a red  colour 
and  fissile  texture,  which  are  loaded  with  encrinites,  alone  diversify  the  mass  of 
grey  limestone  with  which  they  occasionally  alternate. 

The  dominant  fossils  of  this  upper  portion  of  the  limestone  are  corals  of  the 
genera  Cyathophyllum,  Lithoslrotion,  Syringopora  {Harmodiles  dittans,  Fisch.),  with 
Produclus  hemispharicus  (minor),  P.  comoides,  var.,  and  OrthU  arachnoidea. 

Whetstone  strata. — It  is  probable  that  the  above-mentioned  masses  represent 
the  lower  and  middle  portions  only  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  this  Arctic 
country.  They  are,  in  fact,  overlaid  by  a thick  series  of  argillaceous  sandy  beds, 
here  and  there  schistose,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestone  partake  of  all  its 
great  and  sudden  flexures,  and  are  perfectly  welded  on  to  it.  Further  westwards, 
their  inclination  becomes  less  and  more  regular,  their  direction  being  north-east. 
The  sandy  beds  are  made  up  of  grains  of  Lydian  stone  and  of  grey,  green  and  red 
quartz  rock,  imbedded  in  a fine  felspathic  or  argillaceous  matrix  of  greenish-grey 
and  whitish  colour,  the  quantity  of  which  is  so  minute  that  it  cannot  be  discovered 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  siliceous  grains,  more  or  less  rounded,  are  sometimes  very 
small,  but  occasionally  so  large  as  to  form  a conglomerate  grit.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  whole  rock  is  that  of  pounded  black  pepper  ; and  it  is  divided  into 
numerous  powerful  beds,  traversed  by  joints  which  are  seldom  continuous.  Where- 
ever  these  beds  alternate  with  strong  courses  of  greyish  and  reddish  shale  (clay), 
they  are  rounded  off  into  slopes  covered  by  gravel  and  vegetation  ; and  they  pre- 
sent clear  and  good  sections  only,  where  they  are  hard  and  sandy.  Near  the  village 
of  Sariii,  the  conglomerate  courses  expand  into  a true  “ Nagelfluhe,”  not  less 
than  twenty  feet  thick,  containing  grains  of  carbonate  of  copper.  Plants  having 
the  “ facies  ” of  the  carboniferous  flora  occur,  and  the  whole  group,  being  as  before 
said,  quite  conformable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  must  be  included  iu  the 
same  system. 

The  section  of  the  very  symmetrical  hill  near  the  Petchora  river  (PI.  V.  fig.  2.), 
from  whence  the  whetstones  are  extracted  which  are  used  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Russia,  establishes,  beyond  contradiction,  the  correctness  of  that  view.  The  little 
river  Sophiusa  washes  the  base  of  this  hill,  and  exposes  a dome  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  divided  into  thin  flagstones  towards  the  base,  and  thick  beds  near  the 
summit : on  both  sides  of  the  dome,  these  Umestones  are  equably  and  conformably 
overlaid  by  shale,  and  a pepper- coloured  whetstone  identical  with  that  of  the  lletsk. 

, The  bed  extracted  for  whetstones  does  not  exceed  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
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These  whetstones  are  very  largely  developed  along  all  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Arctic  Ural.  The  river  Petchora  traverses  them  between  64“ and  65°  north  latitude, 
and  the  huge  blocks  of  grit  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ussa,  where  that  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Petchora,  prove  their  persistence  beyond  66“  north  latitude. 
From  its  coAformable  junction  with  the  inferior  limestone,  the  plants  which  it  con- 
tains, and  its  mineralogical  identity  with  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  before  described 
(p.  129),  we  consider  this  rock  to  be  a true  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  ; 
and  we  unhesitatingly  distinguish  it  from  the  Permian  grits  above  the  Zechstein, 
which,  however,  we  admit  sometimes  much  resemble  it. 

The  same  succession  of  rocks  which  has  just  been  described,  extends  probably 
to  more  northern  points  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  at  least  we  have  seen  specimens  of 
slaty  schists,  grey  limestones  with  Catenipora  escharoides  (unquestionably,  there- 
fore, Silurian),  as  well  as  carboniferous  limestone  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ussa. 

We  may  here  request  our  readers  to  consult  the  Map,  and  remark  that  the  prin- 
cipal crcit  of  the  chain  changes  its  direction  in  north  latitude  65“,  and  ranges  to 
its  termination  north-eastwards  into  the  high  mountains  of  Obdorsk,  containing 
powerful  plutonic  rocks  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  as  having  been  ex- 
plored and  their  geographical  position  fixed  by  M.  A.  Erman.  By  reference  to 
the  map  it  will  be  seen,  that  a ridge  of  mountains,  probably  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic,  extends  north-north-west  from  the  Obdorsk  group  towards  the  icy  sea.  It  is 
still  unknown,  however,  whether  the  meridian  and  palieozoic  zone  of  the  chain  is 
expanded  near  that  parallel,  where  it  passes  into  the  Isle  of  Vaigatz,  or  whether  a 
particular  and  less  elevated  branch  there  extends  to  the  sea-coast ; though,  as  before 
said,  we  are  assured  by  the  researches  of  M.  Baer,  that  the  same  rocks  are  largely 
developed  in  Nova  Zemlia. 

Mount  Sabliu. — Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  we  may 
now  speak  of  a small  trappsean  crest  of  no  great  longitudinal  extension,  called 
Sahliii,  which  we  found  to  range  from  between  64“  SCf  and  65“  north  latitude,  and 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  major  axis  of  the  chain.  This  ridge,  rising  to  a height  of 
about  4000  feet  above  marshy  low  grounds,  formed  out  of  the  debris  of  the  car- 
boniferous shale  and  grits,  is  composed  of  a porphyritic  breccia,  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  Solominski-kamen,  near  Petrozovodsk,  on  the  borders 
of  Russian  Lapland  (see  ante,  p.  18).  Ranging  from  south  to  north  for  about 
thirty-five  versts,  the  ridge  of  Sabliu  affects  an  Alpine  form,  its  western  slopes 
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being  so  steep  that  no  turf  adheres  to  it,  whilst  the  hollows  and  clefts  near  its 
base  are  filled  with  eternal  snows.  In  summer  the  summit  is,  however,  free  from 
snow,  though  it  even  then  fringes  the  slopes  in  zones. 

In  vain  did  we  seek  on  the  face  of  this  abrupt  Arctic  mountain  for  any  traces  of 
strix  or  polishing,  though  every  torrential  streamlet  on  its  flanks  is  accompanied 
by  trainees  of  immense  angular  blocks,  all  derived  from  the  adjacent  summits ; a 
subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  revert,  when  treating  of 
the  transport  of  the  detrital  and  superficial  matter  of  Scandinavia  and  the  north  of 
Russia. 

Several  ranges  of  heights  are  seen  to  the  east  of  Mount  Sabliii,  the  nearest  of 
which  are  rounded,  whilst  the  more  distant  rocky  and  wilder  peaks  constitute  the 
real  axis  of  the  Ural,  the  dominant  mountain  of  which  in  this  latitude,  the  Tol- 
pas-is,  has  a height  of  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  carboniferous  grits  and  shale  on  the  flank  of  the  Ural  are  overlapped  by 
alluvial  and  incoherent  argillaceous  deposits,  the  deep  ravines  in  which  expose 
clays  occupying  excavations  in  the  older  rock,  and  containing  Belemnites  and 
other  fossils  of  Jurassic  form ; but  before  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
these  secondary  strata  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  another  range  of  ele- 
vations which  plays  so  important  a geological  part  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
Petchora. 

TAe  JVman  Range. — Disconnected  from  the  Ural  in  62°  north  latitude  by  the 
depression  above  mentioned,  and  in  no  part  rising  to  a greater  altitude  than  1000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  zone  of  elevations  called  Timan,  having  a width  of  about 
sixty  versts,  stretches  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west  for  a length  of 
not  less  than  500  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  headlands  of  Svetoi-nos,  Barmin- 
mis,  Rumenishni  and  Suvoinof  upon  the  glacial  sea.  Like  the  Ural  of  the  Rus- 
sian miners,  it  forms  the  eastern  wall  or  boundary  of  all  the  Permian  deposits,  the 
limestones  and  gypsum  of  which  repose  upon  the  western  faces  of  its  carboniferous 
and  older  palxozoic  rocks,  and  never  enter  into  the  great  depression  just  adverted 
to,  which  lies  between  this  range  and  the  Arctic  Ural.  To  the  west  of  the  Timan, 
great  masses  of  gypsum  occur  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  Vim,  whilst  on  the 
Ukhta  and  Vitchegda  limestones  abound,  which,  sometimes  grey  and  marly,  some- 
times oolitic,  contain  characteristic  Permian  species,  such  as  Productus  Cancrini 
and  Modiola  Pallasii. 

X'iewcd,  therefore,  in  its  relation  to  the  Permian  deposits,  and  its  proximity  to 
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the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Timan  range  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
latter.  When,  however,  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  the  Map,  he  will  perceive 
that  the  direction  of  this  line  of  mounts  coincides  rather  with  that  of  the  crystalline 
masses  of  Lapland  and  of  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Scandinavian  coast,  and  is 
strongly  divergent  to  the  main  axis  of  the  Ural.  But  besides  this,  none  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Timan,  whether  sedimentary  or  eruptive,  have  the  Uralian  impress. 
On  the  contrary,  they  possess  the  lithological  characters  of  the  rocks  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  they  must  rather  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Finnish  and  Lappish  elevations,  like  those  near  Petrozovodsk,  for  example,  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded,  than  a trifurcating  branch  of  the  Ural. 

In  some  spots  near  the  glacial  sea,  we  have  even  seen  a portion  of  the  Timan 
ridge  assume  the  contour  and  character  of  the  Scandinavian  rocks,  exhibiting 
rounded  and  flat  domes  of  rose-coloured  granite,  in  which  schorl  replaces  mica. 
This  rock  forms,  in  fact,  the  promontory  of  Rum^nishni-nos,  and  is  flanked  to  the 
east  by  argillaceous  schists,  which  strike  from  west  22°  north  to  east  22°  south, 
and  plunge  rapidly  towards  the  north.  The  schists  occupy  the  cape  of  Barmin-mis, 
and  are  there  pierced  by  greenstones  (diorites),  which  derange  their  dip.  Argil- 
laceous and  micaceous  schists  also  constitute  an  elevated  mural  mass  along  the 
peninsula  of  Kanin  ; and,  according  to  M.  Ruprecht  the  botanist,  and  the  natives, 
the  same  rocks  are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  Timan  range,  i.e.  from  Mikul- 
kin-mis  to  Kanin-nos.  This  fact  therefore  shows,  that  in  the  parallel  extending 
from  68°  to  69°  north  latitude,  the  axis  of  this  chain  trends  more  westerly,  and 
conforms  to  the  outline  of  Russian  Lapland.  Near  the  centre  of  the  range  we  learnt, 
that  the  heights  from  whence  the  river  Vim  descends,  are  also  composed  of  similar 
schists,  and  we  saw  them  further  south,  on  the  river  Vol  and  the  Upper  Vitchegda. 
These  schists  are  either  of  a blackish  colour,  or  of  a ribboned-grey,  and  are 
occasionally  traversed  by  a cleavage,  independent  of  the  lines  of  bedding,  which  are 
always  very  much  inclined.  The  great  dislocation  and  high  inclination  of  these, 
the  oldest  stratified  rocks  of  this  tract,  are  not  participated  in  by  the  next  deposit 
which  succeeds,  and  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  Upper  Silurian. 
On  the  river  Vashkina,  near  the  icy  sea,  these  rucks  (see  coloured  section,  PI.  V.)  are 
loaded  with  Pentameri,  the  remarkable  shell  Cytherina,  ver)'  nearly  allied  to  the 
species  of  Gothland,  and  also  by  numerous  Upper  Silurian  corals,  such  as  Cuie- 
nipora  labyrinthica,  Calmnopora  aiveolaris,  Stromalopora  conoentrica,  &c. 

Domanik  Schists. — Other  Upper  Silurian  beds  of  a very  peculiar  aspect  (called 
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Domanik  by  the  natives)  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Uklita.  Tliese  consist 
of  black,  tender,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  schists  alternating,  which  arc  saturated 
with  naphtha.  ITiey  contain  simple  lobed  Goniatites,  long  and  slender  Orthoee- 
ratites  and  small  Cardiacese,  the  whole  reminding  us  of  certain  dark  slaty  beds,  which 
at  Wissenbach,  in  Nassau,  have  been  shown  to  occupy  the  very  uppermost  limits 
of  the  Silurian  system  (see  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  414).  Some  of  these  black, 
ilaglike  beds  are  as  flexible  ns  the  well-known  band  of  sandstone  in  the  magne- 
sian limestone  near  Sunderland,  or  more  so  ; and  sounding  under  the  hammer  like 
wood,  may  be  polished  and  carved  as  a substitute  for  ebony.  The  fossils  are  chiefly 
found  in  small  calcareous  concretions  of  grey  colour,  which  mark  the  laminae  of 
deposit,  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  naphtha  which  permeates  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  and  gives  to  it  a bituminous  character. 

Deionian  Rocks  of  ike  Timim. — The  " Domanik  ” schists  are  flanked  on  either  side 
of  the  range  by  red  and  greenish  sands  and  marls  completely  resembling  the  typical 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  of  the  government  of  Olonetz.  These 
rocks  play  a most  important  part  in  this  chain ; and  the  northern  river  Tzilma 
exposes  in  a transverse  section,  nearly  all  the  difterent  beds  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Further  to  the  south,  they  arc  developed  on  the  little  river  Vol, 
reposing  upon  inclined  schists.  They  there  contain  the  Tersbratula  Meycndorfi, 
whilst  their  most  characteristic  fossils  are  various  remains  of  the  well-known  Ich- 
thyolites  of  the  system  common  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and  the  British 
Isles,  together  with  the  Spirifer  d’Archiad  and  the  Terebratula  Llvonica.  Towards 
the  base  of  the  system,  the  Orthis  striatula  and  Terebratula  prisca  abound  here,  as 
in  the  same  position  in  other  parts  of  Russia.  In  a word,  the  whole  series  is  made 
up  of  red  and  variegated  marls,  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  courses  of  marly 
limestone,  whilst  gypsum  of  red  and  white  and  green  colours  is  interlaced  with  the 
other  beds  in  thin  courses,  and  is  specially  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pijema 
or  Pishma. 

Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  of  the  T'iman. — Overlying  these  true 
Devonian  strata,  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Timan  present  bands  of  white  carboniferous 
limestone  containing  the  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  and  exactly  resembling  the  rocks  of 
the  same  age  at  \ itegra  and  other  places  in  Russia.  And  here  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  these  jiure  white  limestones  repose  at  once  on  the  Devonian  strata, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  lower  sandy  beds,  such  as  occur  in  the  Valdai  Hills 
and  to  the  south  of  Moscow. 
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On  the  coast  of  the  glacial  sea,  this  carboniferous  limestone  occupies  the  two 
capes,  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  called  Suvoinov  and  Svetoi-nos.  The  river  Indiga 
traverses  the  carboniferous  band  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Timan  at  thirty-five 
versts  above  its  mouth,  and  exposes  cliffs  100  feet  high,  which  contain  thick  beds 
near  their  summits,  and  flagstones  towards  their  base.  The  river  Bielaya,  an 
affluent  of  the  Indiga,  also  exhibits  on  its  less  lofty  banks,  courses  of  limestone 
charged  with  Fusulinse,  fossils,  as  we  have  before  show'n,  which  characterize  the 
upj^er  part  of  this  formation. 

The  same  calcareous  zone  is  also  traversed  by  the  river  Tzilma  in  north  latitude 
65J°,  and  forms  the  mountain  Stchipina.  In  this  parallel,  the  axis  of  the  ridge  is 
composed  of  Devonian  rocks,  the  carboniferous  limestone  being  seen  on  its  eastern 
side  only,  and  not  upon  the  west.  Nor  is  this  limestone  continuous,  even  on  the 
eastern  side ; for  upon  the  river  Ijema  or  Ishnia,  the  Devonian  rocks  are  at  once 
surmounted  by  Jurassic  shales.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Timan,  the 
same  carboniferous  limestone  constitutes  the  chief  mass  of  the  range,  and  is  laid 
open  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Vol,  Tsher  and  Milva,  as  well  as  on  those  of  their 
recipient  the  Vitchegda ; and  we  believe  that  it  again  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
outlier  or  outliers  on  the  river  Soiva,  a feeder  of  the  great  Petchora. 

The  carboniferous  system  of  these  regions  contains  another  member,  which  is 
only  to  be  seen  at  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  Timan  range.  Such  are 
certain  whitish  grits  charged  with  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  and  thei’efore  resembling 
the  millstone  grit ; like  which  they  also  contain  coal  plants.  Seeing  that  these 
beds  have  the  same  inclination  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  believe  their 
geological  position  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  millstone  grit  of  the 
Tchussovaya  (p.  126).  This  inference  cannot,  however,  be  distinctly  proved  in  the 
North  Timan,  where  they  form  the  lateral  cover  of  a remarkable  band  of  igneous 
rock. 

Eruptive  Rocks  of  the  Timan. — The  chief  eruptive  zone  of  the  Timan  extends 
from  the  cape  Tchaitzin-mis  for  seventy  versts  towards  the  south-east,  is  from  four 
to  five  versts  broad,  and  rises  to  the  greatest  heights  of  these  latitudes,  all  of  them 
being  sharp-backed,  like  the  " Serras  ” of  Spain.  The  rock  has,  on  the  whole, 
what  British  geologists  would  call  a trappaean  aspect,  resembling  certain  basaltic 
rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  if  are  amyg- 
daloidal  masses  which  contain  Heulandite  and  Slilbite,  minerals  unknown  in  the 
rich  and  varied  crystalline  depositories  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Usually,  however, 
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the  rock  is  more  or  less  basaltic,  of  a dark  colour,  compact  structure,  and  con- 
choidal  fracture,  with  rare  grains  of  a black  vitreous  mineral,  and  little  crystals 
of  Stilbite.  Numerous  veins  and  dykes  of  chalcedony  traverse  it,  and  give  rise 
to  druses  of  amethyst.  Occasionally  the  structure  is  prismatic,  and  at  other  places 
the  mass  is  regularly  stratified  in  thick  beds  traversed  by  joints.  This  eruptive 
rock  is  singularly  well  laid  open  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  river  Bielaya,  where  it 
occupies  vertical  cliffs,  of  300  feet  in  height. 

The  carboniferous  grit,  resting  against  the  western  side  of  these  elevations  at 
different  levels,  is,  as  well  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  inclined  towards  the 
trap,  and  might  therefore  at  6rst  sight  seem  to  indicate  that  though  the  basaltic 
mass  has  unquestionably  cut  through,  and  perhaps  raised  up  these  sedimentary 
rocks,  it  has  not  given  to  them  their  present  general  inelination.  But  numerous 
examples  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  dip  inwards  towards  the  eruptive  ridges,  and  not  away  from  them, 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer,  that  in  undergoing  a great  vibratory  and  undulatory 
movement,  the  ends  of  the  sedimentary  strata  adjacent  to  the  eruptive  masses 
have  been  let  down  by  a subsidence  into  cavities  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of 
much  igneous  matter,  whilst  their  other  side  has  been  tilted  up. 

Whatever  theoretical  explanation  maybe  attempted,  it  is  certain,  that  these  car- 
boniferous strata  are  highly  inclined  and  dismembered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basal- 
tic rocks,  and  this  suffices  for  our  purpose.  The  granitic  axis  of  this  range  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  constituted  at  a much  more  ancient  period,  for  it  is  flanked 
on  the  cast  by  highly  inclined  slaty  schists.  These  schists  rise,  in  fact,  into  little 
discontinuous  crests  all  along  the  chain,  even  where  the  granite  is  no  longer  seen 
at  the  surface,  and  everywhere  they  arc  very  highly  inclined  and  uniformly 
plunge  to  the  north-east.  The  pala?ozoic  rocks  (if  this  name  be  restricted  to  those 
in  which  we  actually  discovered  organic  remains)  are  unconformable  to  these 
older  schists,  being,  indeed,  very  feebly  inclined,  and  usually  to  the  east.  For  all 
that  we  know,  the  eruption  of  the  granite  of  this  region  may  have  either  been 
con6ned  to  a ]>eriod  anterior  to  animal  life ; or  the  ancient  schists  may  represent 
some  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  sediments,  in  which  few  or  no  creatures  were 
entombed.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  reason  further  upon  such  negative  evi- 
dence, nor  do  we  even  desire  to  imply,  that  the  most  ancient  schists  of  the  Timan 
may  not  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  large  mass  of  the  old  gneissose  and  slaty  rocks 
of  Scandinavia.  At  all  events,  if  referred  to  the  palaeozoic  age,  it  is  almost  certain 
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that  they  must  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
which  we  have  shown  to  exist  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  and  which 
there  succeed  conformably  to  true  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

Jurassic  Rocks  between  the  Arctic  Ural  and  the  Timan  Range. — In  the  great  hollow 
in  the  earth’s  surface  formed  hy  the  elevation  of  the  rocks  which  we  have  been 
describing,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  great  basin  between  the  Ural  and  the  Timan, 
no  other  deposits  are  visible  save  Jurassic  shales,  which  are  filled  with  many  of  the 
same  organic  remains  as  those  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  other  parts  of 
Russia,  and  these  are  partially  overlaid  by  very  modern  marine  accumulations 
The  same  species  of  Belemnites,  the  same  small  Aviculm  and  the  same  Inocerami 
abound  in  the  region  inhabited  only  by  Samoyedes,  which  we  traversed  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Petchora ; and  the  same  fossils  have  been  brought  by  M.  Ruprecht, 
the  botanist,  from  the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  more  northern  peninsula  called 
Kanin-nos. 

The  best  section  of  these  Jurassic  beds  with  which  we  became  acquainted,  is 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ijema,  or  Ishma.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Petchora,  large  masses  of  a grey  calcareous  grit  or  sandstone,  with  a yellowish 
surface,  and  subordinate  to  the  clays,  are  charged  with  Ammonites  and  other 
shells,  as  well  as  fossil  wood.  Beneath  these  succeed  clays  of  very  great  thickness, 
with  little  concretions  of  cement,  stone  or  argillaceous  limestone,  and  still  nearer 
the  base  is  a shale  similar  to  tliat  of  Goroditche  and  Moscow,  in  which  are  inter- 
laced many  Posidonias,  the  whole  reposing  upon  Devonian  limestones.  Some 
hard  bands  in  these  Jurassic  shales,  which  we  did  not  meet  with  in  other  parts  of 
these  regions,  cause  dangerous  rapids  on  the  rivers  Ishma  and  Vim.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Sisola,  and  of  its  affluent  the  Visinga,  must,  however,  be  cited  as  good 
Jurassic  localities,  not  only  because  they  have  afforded  a multitude  of  Oxfordian 
fossil  shells,  but  also  the  rib  of  a great  Saurian.  Whether  this  bone  may  belong 
to  the  same  Plesiosaurus,  the  vertebrae  of  which  have  been  recently  found*  in  beds 
of  the  same  age  near  Moscow,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  determine.  We  can 
here  only  dwell  on  the  interesting  fact,  that  although  examined  for  so  very  short 

' S«e  account  of  these  Junuaic  tracts,  p.  230,  and  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Petchora.  p.  332. 

* Having  submitted  a cast  of  one  of  these  vertebne  and  half  of  one  of  the  originals  found  by  Mr.  Frears 
to  Professor  Owen,  his  opinion  is  thus  expressed  The  Moscow  vertebne  belong  to  the  P/efiogaunit 
braehjfipondylu*  {OwQu),  Report  of  British  Association,  1839,  p.  78.  They  are  both  middle  cervicnls, 
equalling  in  size  our  ordinary  English  specimen  from  the  Kimmcridge  and  Oxford  clays.” 
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a (period,  the  O.xfordian  shales  of  Russia  have  already  afforded  Saurian  remains  on 
the  Moskwa,  the  Volga,  and  the  affluents  of  the  Petchora,  and  that  one  of  the 
forms  is  identical  with  a British  species. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  which  pretends  to  be  an  outline  sketch  only  of  a newly 
explored  region,  a large  part  of  which  is  to  be  more  minutely  described  in  a sepa- 
rate work,  we  beg  our  readers  specially  to  consult  the  Map,  PI.  VI.,  as  well  as  the 
coloured  sections,  PI.  V.  In  the  latter,  the  general  succession  from  the  axis  of  the 
Arctic  Ural  to  the  adjacent  low  country  on  the  west  is  explained  in  fig.  1 , whilst 
the  other  drawings  will  afford  a general  idea  of  the  outline  and  structure  of  a 
country'  never  before  examined  by  a geologist,  and  which,  from  the  rigour  of  its 
climate,  the  nature  of  its  Zyrian  and  Samoyede  inhabitants,  the  difficulties  of 
access,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  mineral  wealth,  may  not  for  ages  to  come  be 
visited  by  other  men  of  science. 

Among  the  important  geological  results  which  this  survey  has  contributed,  we 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  very  clear  development  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  charged 
with  characteristic  fossils  near  the  axis  of  the  Arctic  Ural ; because  amid  the  me- 
tamorphoses which  that  chain  has  undergone,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  such 
good  proofs  of  age  towards  the  central  portion  of  these  mountains.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  of  Lower  Silurian,  distinctly  underlying  true  Upper  Silurian  strata,  is  a link 
in  the  proofs  of  succession  which  the  reader  wiU  have  observed  it  was  not  our 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  detect  in  the  highly  metamorphosed  axis  of  the  North 
Ural  of  the  miners.  The  western  flanks  of  the  Arctic  Ural  have  also  been  most  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  precise  age  of  certain  grey  carboniferous  grits  (whetstonesl 
which  have  a very  great  expansion  along  the  western  outskirts  of  the  chain,  and 
arc  represented  by  a particular  tint  upon  the  Map  (S'). 

New  as  it  is  to  the  geographer,  the  Timan  range  is  not  less  interesting  to  the 
inquiring  geologist,  who  cannot  have  examined  vast  areas  of  land,  without  being 
convinced,  that  however  widely  certain  deposits  may  seem  to  be  marked  by  a pe- 
culiar lithological  structure,  such  distinctions  are  invariably  put  an  end  to  when 
we  reach  the  ancient  boundaries  by  which  such  sediments  were  encompassed.  In 
exposing  true  Upper  Silurian  rocks  (which  we  have  shown  are  not  discoverable  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh),  and  in  thereby  filling  up,  like  the  western 
Baltic  provinces  and  the  Ural,  the  full  measure  of  the  palmozoic  rocks  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  Timan  range  also  exhibits  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  which 
are  identical  in  contents  with  strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  flat  regions  of  Russia, 
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whilst  they  differ  materially  from  synchronous  rocks  of  the  Ural.  This  fact  has 
led  us  naturally  to  connect  the  Timan  with  the  subsoil  of  the  vast  low  Muscovite 
countries,  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  girdle,  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
Ural,  which  in  our  language,  has  already  assumed  the  Siberian  type.  Even  the 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  Timan  are,  as  we  have  shown,  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Ural,  and  much  more  accordant  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  with  the  eastern 
Hanks  of  which  country  the  range  seems  to  be  in  intimate  connection. 

Tlie  survey  of  the  Pelchora  has  further  determined  the  exact  north,  eastern 
limits  of  the  enormous  basin  of  Permian  deposits,  whilst  an  examination  of  the 
flanks  of  the  Ural  or  the  Timan  have  equally  shown  us,  that  though  pertaining  to 
the  same  scries  of  palaeozoic  life,  the  Permian  strata  must  unquestionably  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  altered  rocks  of  the  Ural,  out  of  which  they  have, 
indeed,  been  formed,  and  to  which  they  are  usually  unconforraable.  In  that 
phienomenon  alone  then  we  see  the  proof,  that  certain  groups  of  animals  have  not 
always  been  obliterated  by  the  powerful  local  changes,  which  have  separated  one 
deposit  from  another. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOUTH  URAL. 


(MAPS,  PL.VJ.  AND  VII.,  AND  COLOURED  SECTION,  PL.ELSIV) 

Introduction. — Eastern  Flanks  of  the  Chain  between  the  North  Ural  of  the  Miners  and 
the  South  Ural  of  the  Bashkirs,  or  between  the  river  Jssetz  and  the  Zavod  of  Kish- 
tymsk. — From  Kishtymsk  and  Mount  Sugomak  by  Soimanofski  Zavod  to  Zlatoust. — 
Zlatoust,  Taganai  and  environs. — Tract  extending  westwards  to  Simsk. — Trans- 
verse Section  across  the  Chain,  from  the  Palaozoic  Strata  of  Pristan  and  the 
river  Ai  on  the  west,  through  the  dolomitic  and  trappeean  rocks  of  Satkinsk,  across 
the  Ural  Tau,  to  the  highly  crystalline  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Zlatoust  and 
Minsk  upon  the  east. — TVacts  south  of  Miask. — Environs  and  Section  of  Cossatchi- 
datchi. — Granitic  Steppes  between  the  Ural  and  Troitsk  in  Siberia. — Eastern  edges 
'of  the  Ural  from  Verch-Uralsk  to  Orsk. — Transverse  Section  from  Orsk  to  Oren- 
burg.— Oblique  Section  of  the  Chain  from  near  Orenburg,  by  Preobrajensk  and  over 
the  Irendyk  to  Verch-Uralsk. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Chain  from  Verch-Uralsk 
on  the  east  to  Sterlitamak  on  the  west. — Concluding  Observations  on  the  original 
Structure  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Changes  they  have  undergone ; on  the 
inversion  of  the  Strata  and  their  direction  in  different  parts  of  the  Chain. 

ri'^ 

1 HE  Southern  Ural  of  the  geographer  may  be  said  to  be  divided  from  the  North 
Ural  of  the  miners,  in  the  parallel  which  the  Russians  have  selected  as  the  limit 
between  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg'.  To  the  south  of  this  boundary 
vegetation  becomes  richer,  and  fine  streams  flow  longitudinally  between  important 
ridges,  which  expanding  in  their  range  southwards  and  south-westwards,  finally 
occupy  a region  of  considerable  width.  Light  and  running  waters  have  access  to 
beauteous  glades,  which,  peopled  by  picturesquely-clad  Bashkirs,  cheer  the  sight  of 
the  traveller,  who  contrasts  them  with  the  gloomy  and  unpeopled  thickets  of  the 
north.  The  Southern  Ural  is  also  distinguished  by  having  its  chief  peaks  ujmn  the 

> In  the  time  of  Pallas  a great  part  of  the  region  (lc!»cribed  in  this  chapter  was  the  government  of 
Is-etsk.  sincj  abolished,  and  now  divided  between  Perm  and  Orenhuig. 
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■western  side  of  the  watershed,  whilst  in  the  North  Ural,  as  already  shown,  they 
rise  up  on  its  eastern  dank.  Thus  in  the  tracts  we  are  about  to  consider,  the 
Taganai,  Ireniel,  Yamantau  and  other  great  elevations,  lie  to  the  west,  whilst  in 
those  previously  described,  the  Katchkanar,  Pavdinski  and  Konshakofski-kamen, 
are  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  axis,  or  “ divortia  aquarum.”  We  here  speak 
merely  of  the  lines  of  greatest  altitude,  for  upon  inspecting  the  Map  it  will  be  seen, 
that  in  a geological  sense,  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  preserve  their  meridian  di- 
rection, and  occupy  very  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  longitude,  whatever  may  be 
their  height. 

The  chief  physical  distinction,  however,  of  the  South  Ural  is,  that  unlike  the 
North  Ural,  which  has  one  dominant  ridge  only  (see  Map,  PI.  VII.),  it  is  composed 
of  many  bands,  which,  proceeding  from  the  mountain  Yurma,  gradually  open  out 
fan-wise,  and  are  divergent.  For  whilst  the  Ilmen  Hills  on  one  line,  and  the  Kyrkty 
or  Krykty  and  Irendyk  upon  another  (the  two  latter  forming  a sharp  “ serra,”  which 
represents  the  chief  water-shed),  trend  upon  the  whole,  from  north  to  south  ; other 
and  loftier  ranges  proceed  from  the  Yurma,  Taganai  and  Urenga  on  the  north- 
east, and  swelling  out  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  lofty  Iremel',  expand  into  a 
succession  of  ridges,  which  trending  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west, 
are  watered  and  traversed  by  the  rivers  Inzer,  Nugush  and  Bielaya,  all  tributaries 
of  the  Kama  and  the  Volga.  It  is  this  south-western  portion  of  the  chain  whicli 
has  met  with  the  least  attention  from  geographers  and  geologists,  and  in  referring 
to  our  Map,  on  which  many  new  features  are  inserted,  we  shall  in  the  sequel 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  structure  of  some  of  these  embranchments.  Before, 
however,  we  enter  upon  the  description  of  such  portion  of  these  southern  mountains 
as  we  visited,  we  must  say  a few  words  concerning  an  intermediate  tract  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  chain  between  Ekaterinburg  and  the  South  Ural  properly  so 
called. 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  Ural  south  of  Ekaterinburg. — The  portion  of  the  chain  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ekaterinburg  is  of  slight  altitude,  and  is  com- 

' The  knot  of  higher  moimtaine  around  Iremel,  or  Eremell,  the  geographical  featurea  of  which  have 
been  just  deecribed  in  detail  by  M.  J.  KhanikofF  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  rol.  xiii.), 
is  not,  of  courae,  included  in  the  allusion  to  acceasible  and  picturesque  districts.  Helmeraen  and  Hoffinan 
have  explained  the  structure  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this  rugged  Alpine  tract,  which,  as  in  the  Taganai 
and  Ural-tan  of  Zlatahst,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  quartz  rocks,  witli  passages  into  micaceous 
schists,  Ac. 
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posed  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  others 
have  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  Rose.  Believing  that  a tract  in  which  the 
copper  mines  of  Guniachefsk  and  Polefsk,  so  well  known  for  their  imbedded 
minerals,  including  marbles,  veinstones,  &c.,  could  afford  few  or  no  traces  of 
organic  life,  we  did  not  examine  it,  but  deflected  from  the  chain  to  make  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Issetz,  already  described,  and  did  not  regain  the  mountain  slopes  till 
we  reached  the  environs  of  Kishtymsk '. 

Quitting  the  Issetsk  and  the  little  oasis  of  Silurian  rock  at  Crasnoi-glasnova 
(p. 364),  we  bent  our  steps  obliquely  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural.  Fora 
considerable  space  around  Crasnoi-glasnova  the  surface  is  occupied  by  rich  black 
earth,  the  “ tchornozem  ” of  the  Russians,  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  men- 
tioning it  in  this  place  only,  in  order  to  note,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
such  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  the  Northern  Ural.  In  this  tract  is  also  situated  the 
brackish  hake  of  Shablish,  which  having  scarcely  any  outlet,  may  possibly  derive 
its  saline  properties  from  springs  flowing  through  subjacent  rocks.  We  perceived, 
indeed,  another  geological  feature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lake,  which  led  us 
to  infer,  that  saliferous  deposits,  similar  to  some  of  those  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
might  exist  beneath  the  superficial  covering  of  black  earth  and  local  detritus. 
Being  informed  by  the  peasants,  that  gypsum  occurred  in  a little  mount  about 
twenty,  five  versts  south-east  from  Bagariatsk,  we  travelled  from  that  place  to  ex- 
amine it.  Passing  by  the  lake  and  village  of  Ognova,  in  a flat  country  covered  by 
black  earth,  we  found  the  gypsum  exi>osed  in  a gentle  rise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sinara,  and  not  far  distant  from  its  junction  with  the  Sinera.  Though  the 
quarry  had  not  been  worked  for  fifteen  years,  the  open  cuttings  were  still  sufficiently 
visible,  and  a section  of  about  thirty  feet  deep  plainly  exposed  courses  of  thinly 

* WliiUt  two  of  U9.  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  deVcmeuil,  were  thus  cmplojcd  u}K>n  its  eastern  flank. 
Count  Keyserling  reiiasscd  the  Ural  to  Sergiefsk.  and  descended  the  streans  to  the  bonks  of  the  Ufa, 
thereby  ascertaining  the  junctions  between  the  older  paheozoic  rocks  and  the  grits  of  Artinsk  (see  ante, 
p.  128).  After  these  independent  cxjdorations  wc  again  met  at  Zlatahstf  whence,  after  some  conjoined 
explorations,  M.  dc  Vemeuil  and  Count  Keyserling  passed  ftom  the  Al  to  Satkinsk,  Simsk,  Ufa  and 
Orenburg.  From  Zlataust  Mr.  Murchison  again  took  the  Asiatic  side,  and,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Koksharuf,  re-crossed  to  Minsk  and  the  Ilmen  Hills,  examined  the  auriferous  tracts  there  and  at  Cossatchi> 
datchi,  from  whence  be  traversed  the  steppe  to  Troitsk,  and  thence  regained  the  Ural  river,  following  it 
to  Orsk  and  Orenburg.  Afterwards,  in  company  with  M.  de  Vemeuil,  he  made  sections  across  the  chain 
from  Orenburg  to  Vcrch>Uralsk,  and  from  that  place  to  Sterlitamak,  whilst  Count  Keyserling  traversed 
the  Kiighis  steppe  by  Mount  Bogdo,  Ac. 
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foliated,  red  and  grey  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  sandy  clay ; the  whole  dipping 
sUghtly  to  the  south-east.  In  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  stream  wo  found  fragments 
of  a reddish-coloured  brecciated  limestone  and  of  eruptive  rocks,  but  could  not 
connect  them  with  the  gypseous  mount ; nor  did  we  discover  any  organic  remains 
by  which  we  could  satisfactorily  determine  its  geological  age.  On  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ural,  the  Permian  strata  are,  as  we  have  shown,  the  great  depositories 
of  gypsum  ; but  could  we,  from  the  mere  presence  of  that  mineral  in  red  earth 
infer,  that  this  isolated  patch, — the  only  one  so  characterized  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain — is  of  the  same  age  ? Certainly  not,  because  there  is  no  vestige 
of  the  Permian  rocks  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural,  and  we,  therefore,  consider 
that  this  gypseous  mount  must  either  be  a portion  of  the  older  palmozoic  rocks 
(Devonian  for  example)  which  abound  in  these  territories,  or  an  accumulation  of 
tertiary  age,  like  that  of  Kaltchedansk,  formed  out  of  the  detritus  of  pre-existing 
formations  (p.  366).  At  Bagariatsk,  indeed,  we  met  with  a very  instructive  sec- 
tion, in  which  for  nearly  a mile,  highly  inclined  beds  of  red  and  green  schists  (on 
the  banks  of  an  aflluent  of  the  Sinara)  alternated  with  red  and  greenish  coarse 
conglomerate  and  grit,  the  whole  differing  only  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland,  in  containing  a few  courses  of  impure  limestone.  On  the  west,  or  up 
the  stream,  these  rocks  pass  into  highly  altered  amorphous  cherty  limestone ; and 
on  the  east  or  down  the  river,  into  black  schists,  grey  grits  and  limestone  contain- 
ing large  carboniferous  Product!  and  other  fossils.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
tract  (as  well  as  that  of  the  adjacent  Issetz)  does  contain  rocks,  which,  rising  from 
beneath  the  carboniferous  limestone,  must  be  considered  of  Devonian  age,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  that  just  as  at  Starai-sol  near  Novogorod,  such  beds  may  con- 
tain the  elements  from  whence  the  saline  eharacter  of  the  Shablish  lake  has  been 
derived,  and  that  like  the  gypsiferous  strata  of  similar  age  in  Livonia,  they  may 
contain  gypsum  ; the  hummock  on  the  Sinara  being  either  part  of  them,  or  having 
been  derived  from  their  destruction  during  the  tertiary  epoch.  We  had  now  com- 
pletely satisfied  ourselves,  both  by  following  the  Issetz  to  Kaltchedansk,  and  by 
examining  the  Sinera  and  its  affluents,  that  palaeozoic  rocks,  pierced  at  intervals  by 
plutonic  matter,  constitute  the  subsoil  of  the  low  plateaux,  which  descend  from  the 
mountain  slopes  to  the  great  Siberian  plains. 

In  approaching  the  Ural  (at  a few  versts  to  the  east  of  Kanevsk),  we  observed 
that  granite  again  usurps  the  surface.  This  is  a southern  prolongation  of  one  of 
the  bands  of  similar  rock  near  Ekaterinburg,  like  which  it  splits  into  flagstones, 
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which  when  laid  down  here  for  use  are  sometimes  three  to  four  yards  square  and 
three  or  four  inches  only  tliick.  When  treating  presently  of  similar  rocks  near 
Miask  we  shall  discuss  tlie  question  of  their  origin. 

Travelling  over  another  low  and  undulating  country  of  black  earth  to  the  west 
of  Kanevsk,  we  traversed  the  most  northerly  of  the  grounds  now  frequented  by  the 
Bashkirs  and  reached  the  Zavod  of  Kaslinskb  FromKaslinsk  to  Kishtymsk  the 
road  coasts,  as  it  were,  the  very  edge  of  the  Ural  ridge,  passing  through  woodlands 
and  by  a succession  of  lakes.  In  fact,  we  journeyed  somewhat  obliquely  over  a 
succession  of  dwarfish  ridges,  thirty  to  100  feet  high,  each  in  itself  a crystalline 
mountain  in  miniature,  and  all  perfectly  parallel  to  the  main  crest.  If  the  chief 
heights  of  the  Ural  be  compared  to  highly  agitated  billows,  these  little  flanking 
ridges  may  be  likened  to  the  last  expiring  waves  which  have  derived  their  form 
and  structure  from  the  same  causes  of  disturbance.  We  found  them  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  smaller  lateral  folds  of  highly  mctamorpbic  rocks,  whose  surfaces,  uncovered 
by  a single  block  and  in  many  parts  swept  clean  of  all  gravel  and  sand,  were 
thoroughly  exposed.  Some  of  them  are  so  micaceous  that  they  might  pass  for  pri- 
mary mica  schist ; others  may  almost  claim  to  be  associated  with  gneiss,  and  with 
them  are  associated  the  dominant  chloritic  and  quartzose  rocks  of  these  regions. 
Though  both  eastern  and  western  dips  prevailed  in  the  outer  folds,  a western  incli- 
nation is  most  common  in  the  masses  nearest  to  the  mountains,  indicating  an  in- 
version or  reversal  of  the  strata, — a phenomenon  often  observed  on  both  sides  of 
this  chain,  and  other  great  linear  eruptions.  In  short,  we  had  beneath  our  feet 
miniature  mountains,  which  a few  years  ago  any  geologist  would  have  termed  pri- 
mary, but  which  (and  we  shall  soon  adduce  additional  proofs  to  those  derived  from 
the  North  Ural)  we  cannot  but  consider  as  metamorphosed  pala;ozoic  strata,  or 
masses  so  associated  with  them,  that  we  know  not  how  to  separate  them,  in  any 
classification  founded  upon  the  age  or  succession  of  rocks. 

The  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk  is  placed  amid  the  lower  folds  of  these  metamorphic 
rocks  and  on  the  edge  of  a picturesque  lake,  just  where  the  eruptive  rocks  rise  out 
in  great  and  striking  masses  from  beneath,  and  explain,  as  in  other  places  already 
cited,  the  cause  of  so  much  alteration. 

■ In  approaching  Kneliuak  our  horse*  were  brought  to  a ttnnd-etill  at  the  edge  of  a wood  in  which  the 
Bashkirs  of  the  environs  had  pitched  their  summer  tent*.  Tlie  sun  was  setting  behind  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  gilding  the  tents  of  these  jajor  but  joyous  people,  who.  after  regaling  us  with  their  *'  kumiss"  or 
marc’s  milk,  furnished  us  with  fresh  horses  from  their  extensive  herd. 
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The  prominent  mountain,  which  here  forms  a striking  counterfort  of  the  Ural, 
is  called  Sugomac.  On  ascending  it  we  were  amply  repaid,  both  by  finding  the 
structure  of  its  flanks  and  summit  most  instructive,  and  also  by  enjoying  a most 
remarkable  prospect.  Between  the  Zavod  and  Sugomac,  bosses  of  greenstone,  for 
the  most  part  quite  a hornblende  rock,  throw  off  gneissose  mica  schists,  and  in 
ascending  the  bill  we  met  with  protuberances  of  syenite  ; whilst  higher  up  and  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods,  limestone  constitutes  isolated  masses,  in  the  altered 
condition  of  white  marble,  with  large  crevices  and  fissures,  one  of  which  constitutes 
a cavern,  said  to  be  300  feet  in  length. 

Tlie  summit  of  Sugomac  consists  of  a rock',  which,  like  some  of  those  alluded 
to  near  Ekaterinburg,  almost  defies  mineral  classification.  It  is  irregularly  schis- 
tose and  chloritie,  but  at  the  same  time  contains  hornblende.  It  is,  therefore, 
either  an  intrusive  or  an  original  depositary  rock  so  much  transfused  by  igneous 
matter  that  the  distinction  can  scarcely  be  drawm.  From  this  peak  the  panoramic 
prospect  is  very  striking.  To  the  west  is  a vast  rolling  surface  of  mountains,  made 
up  of  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  dark  depressions,  and  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  distant  stony  crest  or  “ Ural  Tau,”  covered  with  the  densest  forest ; 
in  short  a primaeval  woodland,  similar  to  that  seen  from  the  Katchkanar  (p.  392), 
but  differing  in  offering  a more  wavy  outline.  On  the  east,  Siberia  lies  absolutely 
at  your  feet,  and  minor  inequalities  of  the  surface  being  merged,  looks  like  one  vast 
plain.  The  lake  and  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk,  with  rich  meadows  around  them,  are  in 
the  middle  ground,  and  the  distance  is  composed  of  a woody  and  partially  pastoral 
tract  inhabited  by  Bashkirs,  in  which,  as  we  were  informed,  at  least  a hundred 
lakes  exist,  ninety  of  which  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  Kishtymsk.  Some  of  these 
are  represented  in  the  opposite  landscape,  which  we  offer  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
“ peeps  into  Siberia”  which  we  met  with  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain'. 

' Sugomac  may  be  considered  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Iron 
mines  of  UfaleUk  and  the  Zavod  of  KasUnsk,  a tract  formerly  described  by  Hermann  (Mineral.  Reisen  in 
Sibirien,  1783),  and  which  consists  of  clay>slate  and  mica  schist,  with  syenite  and  granite.  It  is  also  a 
tract  (particularly  between  Kishtymsk  and  Syssersk),  in  which,  according  to  Rose,  chromate  of  iron 
abounds,  occasionally  appearing  in  layers  or  intercalated  with  scr]>cntiuc.  (Sec  Rose's  Analysis  of  the 
Rhodochromate  found  with  the  chromate  of  iron.)  Talc  schists,  greenstone,  with  albite  and  cyanite,  also 
occur  here,  and  probably  the  rare  mineral  Uvarovite.  (Rose's  Heisc.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  160.) 

Though  the  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kishtymsk  were  visited  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  his 
party,  it  appears  from  M.  Rose’s  narrative  that  bad  weather  prevented  their  seeing  or  ascending  Mount 
Sugomac. 

• The  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk  belongs  to  the  Zuboff  family,  whose  agent,  M.  Petrof,  received  us  with  great 
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Soimanofski  Zavod,  Sjc.  &jc. — After  travelling  along  the  flank  of  the  chain  for 
Eome  distance  to  the  south  of  Kishtymsk  amid  the  woodlands,  lakes,  &c.  seen  in  the 
preceding  sketch,  we  followed  the  new  road  by  Soimanofski  Zavod  to  Zlataiist  (see 
Map).  We  thus  necessarily  effected  what  was  much  to  be  desired,  viz.  both  a 
longitudinal  and  transverse  section  of  the  chain  itself,  in  traets  where  its  structure 
is  exceedingly  diversified.  The  first  traverse,  or  that  in  the  parallel  of  Soimanofsk, 
exposed  in  succession  ridges  like  those  of  which  Sugomac  is  the  type,  and  in 
which  limestones  and  serpentines  also  abound,  together  with  decisive  eruptive 
rocks,  and  altered  quartz  rocks,  &c.  Further  on,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Zavod 
of  Soimanofsk,  large  masses  of  auriferous  alluvia  encumber  the  surface  and  in- 
clined edges  of  the  subjacent  and  regularly  stratified  limestone,  which  enters  quite 
into  the  heart  of  the  chain'.  The  great  point  of  interest  to  be  now  adverted  to  is, 
that  after  following  the  beautiful  pastoral  and  upland  valley  of  the  river  Miass,  with 
the  granitic  ridge  of  the  Ilmen-tau  on  the  east  and  the  higher  eruptive  and  meta- 
morphic  chain  of  the  Ural-tau  on  the  west ; i.  e.  when  fairly  encased  between  two 
great  parallels  of  eruption,  we  discovered  Encrinites  in  pure  white  saccharoid  lime- 
stone. So  highly  altered  is  the  rock,  that  we  could  still  less  believe  our  eyes, 
than  when  many  years  ago  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  we 
discovered  similar  organic  remains  in  the  chloritic,  primarized  limestone  in  the 
Tauern  Alp.  (Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  This  limestone  being  precisely  on 
the  strike  of  the  masses  on  tl)e  mountain  of  Sugomac  and  at  Soimanofsk,  left  no 
option  but  that  of  admitting,  that  the  associated  stratified  masses,  however  crystal- 
line they  may  now  appear,  were  once  quartzose  sandstones  and  greywacke,  formed 
under  the  sea  at  a period  when  palseozoic  life  prevailed. 

The  great  transverse  section  across  the  whole  chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlataiist, 
which  will  be  presently  described,  strikingly  illustrates  this  point  and  demonstrates, 
how  invariably  the  altered  character  of  the  rocks  and  the  presence  of  mineral  veins, 
with  bunches  of  simple  minerals,  are  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  erup- 
tion of  igneous  matter. 

Group  of  Mountains  around  Zlataiist  from  whence  radiate  the  ridges  of  the 
South  Ural. — We  had  now  passed  along  the  flank  of  the  Jurma  (see  Map),  and 

kindness.  He  presented  us  with  a very  remarkable  ore  of  iron  from  the  mine  of  Vurasamskoi,  west  of 
Sebatinsk,  which  is  in  parts  made  up  of  hbres  nearly  as  fine  as  the  filaments  of  asbestos.  The  Zavods 
around  Kishtymsk  produce  250,000  poods  of  iron  and  seventeen  poods  of  gold  per  annum. 

' The  gold  alluvia  and  their  relations  to  these  subjacent  rocks  will  be  subsequently  explained. 
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were  already  in  the  knot  of  mountains  from  whence  the  South  Ural,  properly  so 
called,  begins,  and  where  the  striking  contrasts  with  the  North  Ural,  alluded  to  at 
the  head  of  this  Chapter,  may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is  here  that  separate 
ridges  of  marked  and  mountainous  characters  set  on,  such  as  the  Urenga  and  the 
Taganai  on  the  west,  the  Ural-tau  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ilmen  hills  upon  the  east. 
Here  it  is  also  that  the  rivers  Miass  and  Ai,  gliding  in  depressions  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  chain,  escape  into  the  adjacent  lower  countries,  the  former 
by  the  Zavod  of  Miask  to  Asia,  the  latter  by  Zlataust  to  Europe'.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  water  of  the  Ai,  just  where  that  stream  issues  from  the  higher  mountains, 
the  Russians  judiciously  fixed  their  chief  establishment  of  Zlataust  upon  its  hanks. 
This  very  flourishing  place  is  thus  situated  in  a romantic  valley  on  the  western 
side  of  the  watershed  of  the  Ural,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urenga,  and  a little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Taganai.  The  latter,  the  most  striking  mountain  of  the  tract, 
rises  boldly  from  the  well-watered  vale  into  three  summits,  which  have  acquired 
for  it  in  the  Bashkir  language  the  name  of  “ tripod  of  the  moon.”  llie  highest 
of  these  summits  has  been  estimated  by  M.  Kupffer  at  3521  English  feet,  and  by 
Colonel  Helmersen  at  3502  English  feet  above  the  sea. 

' Zlataiut  u the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  the  Ural,  and  exhibiting  high  progress  in  the  arts  and  a 
well'Organized  community,  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  Russian  empire.  We  very  much  regret  that 
the  nature  of  our  work  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  at  length  of  tlm  superior  manufacture  of  steel  which 
has  so  distinguished  Zlatahst  since  the  Zavod  has  been  directed  by  that  skilful  metallurgist  and  cxccUent 
administrator  General  Anhsoff,  whose  damasked  scimitars  and  ornamental  steel  works  excel  everything  of 
like  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  On  this  point,  indeed,  we  willingly  refer  to  Captain  James 
Abbot  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Artillery,  a traveller  wcU>vcrBed  In  the  processes  of  pre> 
paring  steel  in  the  East.  *'  The  general  fault  of  European  blades  (says  he)  is,  that  being  forged  of  shear* 
steel  for  the  sake  of  elaaricity,  they  arc  scarcely  susceptible  of  the  keen  edge  which  cast*steel  will  assume. 
The  genius  of  Anhsoff  has  triumphed  over  this  objection,  not  m hardening  the  soft  steel,  but  in  giving 
elasticity  to  the  hard ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fabric  in  the  world  can  compete  with  that 
of  Zlatahst  in  the  production  of  weapons  combining  in  an  equal  degree  edge  and  elasticity.’*— iVorra/it'c 
of  a Journey  from  Heramt  to  Khivah,  Moscov  and  Petergburgh,  voh  u.  Ajipendix,  p.  87.  'ilie  exquisitely 
damasked  daggers  and  a sword  which  we  received  on  the  spot  from  the  General,  fully  sustain  the  truth 
of  this  eulogy,  and  a plateau  of  burnished  steel,  richly  ornamented  and  diversihed  with  gold  relievi,  since 
foiw'arded  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  the  Imperial  Administration  of  Mines,  has  excited  much  admiration  in 
England.  We  found  in  General  Anosoff  and  his  amiable  family,  os  well  as  in  the  various  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Mines  (who  arc  all  attached  to  him  In  heart  in  well  as  by  duty),  the  truest  and  roost  serviceable 
fi-iend,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  with  sorrow.  Attended  by  Major  Lissenko,  who  bad  prepared  a mineral 
map  of  the  region,  General  AnbsofT  accompanied  us  in  two  excursions,  and  insisted  on  travelling  with 
Mr.  Murchison  across  the  Ural  to  Miask  and  the  gold  mines  soutli  of  that  place,  ascending  by  the  way 
the  Ural-tau.  We  have  spelt  ZlataCist  as  it  U pronounced;  the  German  orthoepy  of  it  is  Slatoust  (see 
Map  of  the  Environs,  Rose,  vol.  ii.  pi.  5.). 
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Having  ascended  the  Taganai,  we  found  it  to  be  composed  of  quartz  rock,  evi- 
dently of  metamorphic  origin,  for  in  some  parts  the  stone  is  seen  to  pass  through 
distinctly  stratified  beds  into  grit  and  conglomerate,  whilst  in  others  it  is  so  highly 
crystalline  as  even  to  assume  the  characters  of  avanturine.  Rising  up  from  amidst 
masses  of  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  and  surrounded  by  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  which  are  laid  bare  at  lower  levels,  the  Taganai  is,  in  truth,  iden- 
tical in  structure  with  the  adjacent  Ural-tau,  of  which  it  must  be  considered  a 
western  counterfort,  though  considerably  higher  than  the  true  watershed  of  the 
mountains. 

The  Urenga  is  a great  crystalline  mass  of  micaceous  and  chloritic  schist,  which 
contains  dykes  and  bands  of  quartz,  and  is  traversed  at  many  points  by  greenstone 
dykes,  and  is  also,  we  believe,  metamorphic.  The  Nazimskaya-gora,  to  the  north 
of  Zlataust,  which  rises  to  near  2300  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  considered  a 
prolongation  of  the  Urenga.  From  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain  we  took  the 
opposite  view  of  the  Taganai,  which  thus  appears  as  a short  but  lofty,  isolated, 
ridge  surrounded  by  dense  woods. 

On  the  western  flank  of  the  Nazimskaya-gora  we  collected  some  beautiful  minerals 
from  a point  of  rock  which  had  been  recently  laid  open  by  order  of  General 
An<^soff.  At  this  spot  the  matrix  is  a chlorite  schist  with  some  limestone,  pene- 
trated in  a very  irregular  manner  by  points  of  greenstone,  the  calcareous  matter 
being  usually  in  the  form  of  spar,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  simple  minerals 
being  found  between  it  and  the  face  of  the  intrusive  rock.  Among  these  minerals 
was  the  newly-discovered  repidolite,  together  with  garnets,  crystallized  talc,  &c. 
Wherever  the  rocks  are  exposed,  immediately  to  the  north  or  south  of  Zlataust,  or 
in  the  gorges  to  the  west  of  it,  they  are  seen  to  consist  cither  of  amorphous  masses, 
like  those  just  mentioned,  or  of  regularly  stratified  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists 
and  quartz  rock,  with  which  are  associated  intrusive  greenstones,  often,  to  a great 
extent,  assuming  the  form  of  beds  and  dipping  with  the  strata. 

Dependencies  of  the  Mountains  between  Zlataust  and  Simsk. — Before  we 
describe  our  general  section  across  the  chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlataust  and  Miask, 
we  beg  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  succession  from  the  crystalline  centre  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  to  the  western  edge  of  all  the  rocky  region  near  Simsk. 
The  crystalline  and  metamorphic  ridges  of  Taganai  and  Urenga,  with  a subsidiary 
limestone  at  Kuvashi,  are  flanked  by  a basin-shaped  mass  of  schistose  calcareous 
deposits,  of  which  the  limestone  of  Kussinsk  is  the  fullest  type.  These  we  are 
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disposed  to  consider  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  for  reasons  which  will  he  given  in  ex- 
plaining the  transverse  section,  PI.  III.  fig.  1.  The  country  which  we  would  now 
describe,  is  that  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Zavod  of  Satkinsk,  and 
is  made  of  various  ridges  of  palaeozoic  rocks,  watered  by  the  rivers  Juriusen  or 
Yurezen  and  Sim,  and  their  affluents.  Satkinsk,  by  which  place  our  chief  section 
passes,  is  distinguished  by  its  black  dolomites  and  contiguous  greenstones ; the 
two  rocks  being  in  contact.  At  eight  versts  to  the  south  of  Satkinsk  is  Mount 
Makarofka,  composed  of  greenstone  at  its  summit,  and  flanked  by  slaty,  argil- 
laceous schists,  which  strike  about  north-north-east,  south-south-west,  or  to  the 
east  of  north'.  This  mount,  and  that  of  Ballindisha,  the  summits  of  which  consist 
of  immense  masses  of  quartz  rock,  form  a little  ridge  extending  from  north-north- 
east to  south-south-west,  and  parallel  to  a higher  ridge  on  the  west  called  Silkia, 
also  composed  of  quartz  rock ; the  valley  between  them  being  occupied  by  lime- 
stone and  iron  mines.  Still  further  to  the  south-south-west,  the  easternmost  of 
these  branches  assumes  the  name  of  the  Tchuida,  also  composed  of  quartz  rock,  as 
well  as  the  loftier  Zigalga  (see  Map,  PI.  VII.),  which  runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  east. 
The  valley  between  these  ridges,  or  that  of  the  Bulanka,  which  we  traversed,  is 
made  of  clay-slate,  which  having  a north-north-easterly  strike,  has  a dip  of  35°  to 
40°  to  the  east-south-east.  With  the  expansion  of  this  valley,  an  argillaceous  and 
fissile  limestone  is  developed  (at  Perevanchina,  fifteen  versts  east  of  Yuryusensk), 
which  clearly  forms  a part  of  the  schistose  and  quartzose  rocks  in  which  it  is  inter- 
calated, and  with  whose  bearing  to  the  north-north-east  it  entirely  coincides : the 
beds  of  this  limestone  are  all  inclined  euslwurds  at  various  angles  from  10°  and 
15°  to  near  verticality. 

Flanked  on  the  east  by  a ridge  of  slaty  schist,  the  little  town  of  Yuryusensk  is 
situated  in  a picturesque  longitudinal  valley,  ornamented,  like  all  the  Uralian 
forges,  with  a Zavod  lake,  the  north-western  banks  of  which  consist  of  abrupt 
faces  of  limestone,  in  which  we  detected  Stromatopora  concentrica,  with  Terebra- 
tulse,  in  beds  passing  downwards  into  dolomites ; the  whole  dipping  to  the  east- 
south-east,  and  therefore  under  the  more  ancient  slaty  schists  and  quartz  rocks 

' A very  productive  iron  mine  (brown  oxide  ?),  which  euppLies  the  forges  of  Yuryusensk,  Simsk  and  Ust 
Kataevsk,  occurs  at  Bakalski.  The  mining  stuff  is  traversed  by  a highly  inclined  band  of  siliceous  grit  nr 
quarts  rock  dipping  to  the  north-west,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand.  This  iron  ore  is 
prolrahly  of  the  same  age  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  clefts  and  in  the  interstices  of  all  the  palreozoic  rocks 
on  both  flanks  of  the  chain,  and  is  evidently  an  aqueous  deposit  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore. 
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before  mentioned.  We  believe  that  this  slaty,  quartzose  and  occasionally  cal- 
careous series,  which  is,  in  fact,  repeated  by  upheavals  and  repetitions  to  the  very 
heart  and  highest  members  of  the  chain, — the  lofty  Iremel  itself  being  but  a meta- 
morphosed grit  and  sandstone  in  the  form  of  quartz  rock, — represents  the  great 
mass  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  chiefly  its  lower  portion. 

To  the  west,  however,  of  Yuryusensk  the  natural  features  of  the  country  change, 
the  sharp  and  arid  ridges  of  cjuartz  rock  and  slaty  schist  disappear,  as  well  as  the 
eruptive  rocks,  and  are  succeeded  by  limestones,  sandstones  and  shale.  The  strata 
exposed  between  Yuryusensk  and  Ust  Kataevsk,  consist  of  limestones,  both  thick, 
thin-bedded  and  concretionary,  occasionally  dolomitic,  sometimes  in  the  state  of 
marble,  of  red  as  well  as  grey  colours,  with  subordinate  grits,  conglomerates  and 
schists’.  Throughout  this  succession  of  calcareous  beds,  we  could  discover  a few 
corals  only,  but  in  a limestone  valley  at  Ust  Kataevsk  we  met  with  a Spirifer, 
identical  with  one  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the  unquestionable  Devonian 
beds  of  Voroneje  on  the  Don  (see  p.  (50),  and  which  we  have  named  S.  Anossofi, 
in  honour  of  our  esteemed  friend  the  Director  of  the  mines  ofZlataust.  Here,  then, 
we  had  a true  horizon,  which  was  soon  shown  to  be  correct ; for  in  a few  versts  to 
the  west  of  this  sjwt  carboniferous  limestone  succeeds.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  whilst  throughout  the  whole  of  the  slaty,  quartzose  and  older  calcareous 
groups  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which  we  class  as  Silurian,  the  strata 
invariably  plunge  to  the  east  or  south  of  east  (the  younger  portion  of  these  rocks 
thus  unquestionably  dipping  under  the  more  ancient),  no  sooner  are  we  removed 
at  a certain  distance  from  the  great  convulsions  which  the  chain  has  undergone, 
than  all  such  inversion  ceases.  At  Ust  Kataevsk,  where  the  surface  is  only  gently 
undulated,  the  beds  regain,  in  fact,  their  normal  position,  and  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone, which  to  the  east  is  inverted,  dips  steadily  to  the  west-north- west,  and  is 
naturally  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  group.  These  rocks,  whether  in  the  form 
of  limestone,  grit  or  calcareous  flagstone,  are  well  seen  at  Yakina  and  Eraol  ; the 
former  six,  the  latter  fourteen  versts  west  of  Ust  Kataevsk,  and  in  it  we  collected 
the  well-known  Produclut  striatus  (Fisch.),  (P.  Valdaicus),  with  other  fossils.  In 
travelling  from  Eraol  to  Simsk,  the  road  first  passes  over  a low  bill  called  the 
Eraolski  Gora,  the  eastern  flank  of  which  is  remarkable  in  this  region,  so  void  of 
all  coarse  detritus,  by  being  covered  with  rolled  and  rounded  fragments  of  syenite, 

' The  chief  elevation  in  this  calcareous  tract  is  called  Mount  Suliman,  the  body  or  flanka  of  which 
consist  of  limestone,  though  the  summit  is  b grit. 
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quartz  rock  and  other  crystalline  materials  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills  upon 
the  east  and  north-east.  The  summit,  however,  (a  plateau  from  whence  the  Iremel 
and  higher  mountains  of  the  chain  are  well  seen,)  is  composed  of  limestone  and 
sandstone  in  nearly  horizontal  masses,  impressions  of  Calamites  and  other  plants 
being  visible  in  the  latter.  The  Carboniferous  system  occupies,  in  fact,  a fine 
breadth  of  country  in  this  parallel,  extending  to  about  thirty  versts  west  of  the 
flourishing  Zavod  of  Simsk,  where  it  is  finally  overlapped  by  the  gypseous  red 
rocks  of  the  Permian  system  which  surround  the  city  of  Ufa.  Void  of  all  traces  of 
detritus  derived  from  the  chain,  and  apparently  beyond  the  region  of  dislocation, 
Simsk  is  very  remarkable  in  exhibiting  picturesque  and  broken  masses  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  surrounding  a circular  lake,  dip  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  fact,  the  strike  in  one  point  where  we  observed  it,  is  from  west  to  east, 
or  athwart  the  direction  of  the  very  same  formation  a little  to  the  east.  Such  par- 
tial aberrations  and  eccentric  breaks  must  be  looked  for  in  the  outermost  folds  of 
a great  series  of  mountain  flexures,  near  their  line  of  frontier  wnth  another  group  of 
deposits  By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  Simsk  is  probably  upon 
one  of  those  flanking  lines  of  dislocation  parallel  to  that  singular  line  of  erup- 
tion which  traversing  the  Inser  is  marked  by  a long  south-south-westerly  bend  of 
the  Bielaya.  It  is  upon  this  latter  line  that  the  remarkable  outliers  of  carboniferous 
limestone  north  and  south  of  Sterlitamak,  before  described,  p.  130,  have  been  up- 
heaved  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  return.  Among  the  fossils 
at  Simsk  we  may  enumerate  Productus  Martini,  P.  semireticulalus  (Mart.),  Spirifer 
lineatus  (Mart.),  all  well-known  Derbyshire  and  British  species. 

General  Section  across  the  Chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlataust  and  Miask. — The  co- 
loured section,  PI.  111.  fig.  1,  will  best  explain  the  highly  diversified  character  of 
this  chain,  which,  so  crystalline  in  its  central  parts,  tells  off  in  a remarkably  clear 
manner  on  its  western  flank  the  original  nature  of  those  palmozoic  deposits  which 
have  been  sufficiently  removed  from  the  great  centre  of  mineralization.  On  this  oc- 
casion, reversing  the  method  employed  in  explaining  the  succession  from  Zlatatist 
to  Simsk,  we  will  describe  the  deposits  as  they  succeed  each  other  from  the  low 
country  on  the  west,  across  the  mountains  to  the  low  plateaux  of  Siberia  on  the  east. 

On  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Kiga  (an  affluent  of  the  Ai)  sandstones  and  grits 
occupy  the  low  country,  and  constitute,  as  at  Artinsk  and  other  places  where  we 
have  before  described  them,  a wide  trough  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  which 
they  repose  (see  Map).  To  the  west  they  are  succeeded  by  true  carboniferous 
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limestone  with  its  usual  fossils,  that  rising  out  from  beneath  them  is  itself  under- 
laid by  calcareous  and  quartzose  masses  which,  as  developed  at  Alina,  w'e  believe 
to  be  of  Devonian  age.  The  next  group,  extending  from  thence  to  Pristan,  is 
unquestionably  Upper  Silurian,  for  we  found  in  it  Pentamerus  Baxhkiricug,  Favosites 
Gothlandica,  and  Stromatopora  concentrica.  To  the  east  of  Pristan,  a great  convo- 
lution is  followed  by  a break,  and  schistose  and  quartzose  rocks  with  some  green- 
stone are  thrown  over  with  a reversed  dip.  We  consider  these  rocks,  extending 
from  Silkia  to  Satkinsk,  to  be  Lower  Silurian,  because  although  we  did  not  detect 
in  them  any  characteristic  organic  remains,  they  possess  the  original  elements  of 
rocks  of  that  age  and  contain  at  intervals  courses  of  limestone,  as  already  explained 
in  the  traverse  to  Yuryusensk.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  the  sections  of  the  Arctic 
Ural,  that  unquestionable  Lower  Silurian  rocks  exist  in  this  chain,  it  is  a fair 
inference  that  these  quartzose  and  schistose  grauwackes,  which  here  succeed  to 
true  Upper  Silurian,  are  also  of  that  older  age.  In  continuing  the  section,  to 
Satkinsk  and  to  the  east  of  it,  we  find  that  the  rocks  in  question  are  there  over- 
laid by  copious  calcareous  masses,  often  in  the  form  of  black  dolomite,  which  lie 
in  a trough,  associated  with  much  greenstone  and  trap.  Near  the  eastern  limit  of 
this  trough  is  the  Zavod  of  Kussinsk,  where  crystals  of  talc  abound  in  the  schist, 
and  thus  indicate  an  approach  to  the  zone  of  high  metamorphism. 

Tlie  banks  of  the  Ai,  however,  near  this  place  expose  fine  cliffs  of  limestone, 
which,  though  we  could  discern  nothing  but  Encrinites  in  them,  we  suspect  to  be 
of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The  lower  beds  are  thin  flagstones,  the  middle  beds  are 
thick,  exhibiting  a singular  concretionary  structure  and  remarkable  undulations  in 
the  joints ; whilst  rounded  elliptical  forms,  as  if  derived  from  large  obliterated 
fossils,  Pentameri?,  protrude  at  intervals  from  the  surface.  The  uppermost  beds  are 
thin-bedded  like  the  lower,  of  red,  green  and  yellow  colours,  and  have  a hard  schis- 
tose aspect.  The  associated  shales  are  changed  into  finely  laminated,  hard  e.rgillo- 
calcareous  schists,  which  are  occasionally  welded  together  into  compact  rocks,  with 
gaping  breaks  transverse  to  the  lamination,  the  whole  formation  having  a strongly 
altered  aspect. 

These  rocks  constitute  the  external  fringe  of  the  still  more  highly  metamor- 
phosed masses,  which  occupying  all  the  region  around  Zlataiist,  have  before  been 
alluded  to.  Between  the  Zavods  of  Kussinsk  and  Zlatahst,  other  bands  of  altered 
limestone  with  quartzose  grits  occur  at  Kuvasbi,  associated  with  greenstone  and 
micaceous  schist,  which  has  been  converted  into  Lydian  stone.  As  in  many  other 
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places,  both  on  the  east  and  west  flank  of  the  chain,  the  strata  are  here  inverted, 
and,  instead  of  dipping  away  from  the  geographical  crest,  plunge  directly  under  it, 
the  inclination  of  the  limestones  near  Kussinsk,  in  like  manner  with  those  of  Yur}  u- 
sensk  (p.  430),  being  from  30°  to  45°  to  the  east  and  south-east. 

By  following  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  from  their  external  zone,  as  they  fold 
over  in  the  saddles  and  troughs  described  in  this  section,  to  the  environs  of  Zla- 
taiist,  we  see  how  they  become  more  and  more  crystalline  and  dislocated  as  they 
approach  the  axis  of  the  chain.  The  crystalline  and  mineralized  axis  is  of  con- 
siderable breadth  in  this  parallel,  and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  some  versts  west 
of  Zlataust,  to  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  beyond  Miask.  Let  us  there- 
fore continue  the  section  across  it  (PI.  III.  f.  1.) 

The  ridges  of  the  hill  called  Kossatur,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Zlataust, 
consist  of  mica  schist,  with  garnets,  and  here,  as  atTurinsk  near  Bogoslofsk,  these 
crystals  appear  in  strata  which  liave  been  penetrated  by  greenstone  and  trappxan 
rocks.  These  beds  also  dip  to  the  south-east,  and  pass  upwards  into  quartz  rock. 
In  fact,  we  have  in  this  last  phienomenon,  though  in  the  valley  and  in  miniature, 
exactly  what  we  had  found  to  be  the  succession  upon  a large  scale  in  the  Taganai. 
Having  traversed  the  marshy  valley  of  the  streamlet  Jesma,  the  micaceous  and 
quartzose  rocks  reappear  in  little  hummocks  (Tismiinski),  the  depressions  in  which 
are  filled  with  ores  of  iron.  On  the  banks  of  a little  stream  called  Tchornaya  (Black- 
water),  coarse-grained  granite  with  occasional  beryl  appears.  Near  this  point, 
where  the  ascent  of  the  Ural-tau  commences,  a thin-bedded  sandy  limestone  occurs, 
dipping  slightly  to  the  west.  This  rock,  from  its  structure  evidently  of  palieozoic 
age,  presents  a singular  lithological  aspect,  in  having  its  laminae  transfused  with 
hornblende.  Micaceous  scbist,  with  great  bands  of  quartz  rock,  rises  out  from  the 
flank  of  this  limestone,  and  constitutes  the  crest  or  watershed  called  the  Ural-tau. 
If  the  traveller  does  not  quit  the  road,  which  naturally  passes  in  one  of  the  depres- 
sions, little  exceeding  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Miask,  he  can  scarcely  form  any 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ridge,  but  guided  by  General  AnbsofF  and 
Major  Lissenko,  we  ascended  the  jagged  peaks  in  the  forest  (600  to  700  feet  higher), 
which  lie  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  road.  ITie  very  form  of  these  rocks, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing,  facing  the  title-page  of  this  work,  might  lead  to  the 
belief,  that  they  are  simply  vertical  or  highly  inclined  strata  in  a very  metamorphic 
condition,  and  on  examining  them  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  Immense  heaps  of 
debris  of  jointed  quartz  rock,  necessarily  presenting  sharp  angles  and  edges,  form 
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a long,  rugged  talus.  In  these  the  original  structure  of  sandstone,  grit,  and  even 
conglomerate,  is  clearly  discernible,  though  the  whole  mass  has  been  transformed 
from  its  original  condition  into  crystalline  quartz  rock,  of  whitish  and  pink 
colours,  occasionally,  indeed,  with  flakes  of  mica,  and  passing  into  the  rock  called 
avanturine'.  In  other  masses  the  forms,  and  even  colours  of  the  pebbles  and 
coarser  grains  of  sand  are  quite  visible,  as  well  as  tlie  planes  and  joints  of  the  beds. 
Some  fine  serrated  masses  of  this  rock,  which  have  resisted  atmospheric  degrada- 
tion, are  still  tn  situ,  and  constitute  the  peak  (Uralskaya  sopka)  represented  in  the 
drawing  which  forms  the  frontispiece*.  The  openings  between  these  masses 
frequently  indicate  the  faces  of  the  beds,  which  here,  as  in  the  Taganai,  are  very 
highly  inclined  (70°  to  80°i,  and  produce  a broken  and  serrated  outline. 

In  descending  from  the  Ural-tau  to  the  drainage  of  the  Miass,  bosses  of  red- 
coloured  granite  are  soon  seen  protruding,  occasionally  in  veins,  through  the  adja- 
cent mica  schist,  and  extending  to  the  village  of  Syrostan.  The  highly  altered 
condition  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  Ural-tau  is  therefore  well  explained ; for 
they  are,  in  truth,  encased  like  a wedge  between  two  zones  of  plutonic  eruption, 
and  the  very  peaks  of  the  watershed  are  seen  to  be  merely  metamorphosed  grit 
and  conglomerate.  At  the  village  of  Syrostan  an  intrusive  junction  is  observed 
between  the  granite  and  mica  schist,  where  the  latter  rock,  usually  finely  lami- 
nated, is  more  massive  and  compact  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  contact.  The 
mica  schist  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  followed  on  its  strike  a little  to  the 
north  of  this  spot,  is,  as  before  said,  a highly  saccharoid  and  white  marble,  con- 
taining Encrinites,  and  thus  we  get  another  independent  proof  of  the  sedimentary 
origin  of  all  these  stratified  masses.  From  this  point  to  Miask,  the  tract  may  be 
termed  the  metalliferous  or  auriferous  zone.  It  is  made  up,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  coloured  section,  of  much  serpentine  with  hornblende  slates  and 


* The  Siberian  variety  of  avanturine  bad  never  been  seen  in  England  in  a great  polUhed  mass,  until 
His  Imperial  Majesty  presented  a magnificent  vase  of  it  to  Mr.  Murchison.  That  beautiful  ornament, 
and  the  porphyry  column  on  which  it  stands,  were  extracted  from  the  hills  of  Bieloretsk  and  Korgoo,  a 
dependence  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  They  were  polished  at  the  Siberian  works  of  Kolyvan.  in  the 
distant  Government  of  Tomsk. 

* When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  all  the  Russias,  visited  this  part  of  the 
Ural,  His  Imperial  Highness  attained  the  summit  of  these  peaks,  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  last 
500  or  600  feet  being  very  difficult  of  access.  We  followed  hie  example,  and  with  one  foot  dangling  in 
Asia  and  the  other  in  Europe,  sang  the  national  anthem,  of  **  Long  live  the  Emperor'*  (see  Lithograph 
opposite  'ntle>page,  and  Ute  inscription  on  the  summit,  which  records  the  Imperial  visit). 
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chloritic  qaurtzose  schists.  At  the  spot  called  Listvenaya-gora,  or  the  Larch  Hill, 
limestone  occurs  in  a brecciated  condition,  associated  with  chlorite  schist,  and 
pierced  by  points  of  greenstone,  the  upland  depressions  being  filled  with  local 
detritus  from  which  gold  has  been  extracted.  Then  follow  argillaceons  schists,  in 
which  are  auriferous  quartzose  veins'.  The  remainder  of  the  section  to  Miask 
exhibits  a highly  broken  series  ; a mass  of  thin-bedded  limestone  being  thrown  up 
at  one  point  by  a fault  against  mica  schist;  at  another  place,  a peculiar  garnet 
rock  enveloped  in  serpentine,  has  been  termed  by  M.  Rose  “ Dichter  or  Derben 
granat,”  or  compact  garnet.  M.  G.  Rose  has  given  a woodcut  representing  this 
rock  as  being  inclosed  between  walls  of  serpentine*.  The  serpentine  of  this  spot, 
which,  according  to  that  author,  contains  diallage,  appeared  to  us  to  act  the 
part  of  an  eruptive  rock,  and  to  have  caught  up  a mass  of  grauwacke,  which  is 
highly  mineralized  ; in  short,  the  compact  garnet  rock  of  Rose,  which  he  has  so 
accurately  analysed,  appeared  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  a crystallized  sedi- 
mentary mass.  Among  the  less  altered  strata  which  follow  are  conglomerate 
and  grauwacke  schist,  with  an  imperfect  slaty  cleavage,  dipping  sharp  to  the  east, 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  greenstone  and  serpentine,  the  latter  inclosing  a mass 
of  that  peculiar  rock  the  Lastvanite  ofRose,  which,  with  its  flakes  of  talc  and  dis- 
seminated iron,  may  be  considered  a sort  of  dolomite. 

Flanked  on  the  west  by  a valley  of  argillaceous  schist  with  quartz  veins,  in  which 
the  river  Miass  flows,  the  tract  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Zavod  of  Miask  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  in  exposing  the  granitiform  ridges  constituting  the  little  and 
great  Ilmen  hills,  which  inclose  a small  lake.  By  the  ordinary  observer,  the  chief 
rock  on  the  western  flank  of  these  hills  would  be  pronounced  gneissose  or  flag- 
like granite,  resembling  varieties  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  In  the 
upper  and  southern  suburbs  of  the  Zavod,  the  rock  appeared  to  us  to  dip  at  a 
moderate  angle  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  to  be  afiected  by  regular  joints,  similar, 
in  short,  to  that  which  we  have  mentioned  at  Kanevsk  and  Ekaterinburg.  Baron 
Humboldt  has  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinctions  between  stratified  gra- 
nites (of  Siberia  and  South  America)  and  gneiss ; for  though  the  former,  often 
sloping  down  declivities,  are  regularly  stratified,  in  beds  of  equable  thickness,  just 
like  those  of  any  sedimentary  deposit,  the  great  traveller  has  convinced  himself  that 

* These  Terns  of  gold  **  in  were  formerly  worked,  but  have  been  abandoned  ; all  the  gold  now 
produced  in  the  enrirona  of  Miaak  being  extracted  from  auperficial  detritus  (see  next  Chapter). 

* Reiae,  rol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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the  phaenomenon  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  igneous  matter  flowed,  cooled 
and  became  solidified'.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  mineral  distinctions  in  the 
granitiform  rocks  which  compose  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  near  Miask, 
and  however  much  they  may  have  a stratified  character,  we  believe  that  they  are  all 
of  igneous  origin.  But  why  should  we  not  meet  with  granite  as  regularly  strati- 
fied as  the  greenstone  and  basalt  of  former  epochs,  or  as  the  lava  of  modern  times, 
all  of  which  are  common  phaenomena?  In  illustrating  the  borders  of  England  and 
Wales,  or  the  region  of  Siluria,  we  have,  indeed,  ourselves  described  several  tracts 
(Llandrindod  in  Radnorshire,  and  Shelve  in  Shropshire,  &c.)  where  thin-bedded 
crystalline  rocks,  having  a true  igneous  matrix,  not  only  alternate  conformably 
with  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  but  have  even  enveloped  the  marine  remains  of 
the  period  *.  The  largest  portion  of  North  Wales,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  has  so  well 
shown",  is,  indeed,  made  up  of  such  alternations,  on  a very  grand  scale,  of  Lower 
Silurian  strata  with  porphyries.  Beds  similar  to  the  “ schaalstein  ” of  the  Lahn 
in  Nassau,  which  prevail  in  several  places  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural,  are, 
in  fact,  but  one  of  tbe  terms  in  a series  of  igneously-formed  strata,  which  are  linked 
on  to  sedimentary  deposits,  whilst  their  opposite  extreme  is  developed  in  the  flaglike 
granites  and  syenites  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.  These  rocks  are  succeeded 
on  the  east  by  great  masses  of  granite,  which  have  usurped  so  large  a portion  of  the 
surface  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia,  and  of  whose  extension  to  the  south  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

We  do  not  profess  to  enter  upon  a description  of  the  many  beautiful  and  curious 
minerals,  now  well-known  to  collectors,  which  have  been  obtained  from  these  hills 
of  Miask,  but  referring  to  the  work  of  M.  G.  Rose,  we  will  merely  announce,  that 
all  the  finest  of  these  (zircon,  black  mica  in  large  plates,  green  felspar  in  enor- 
mous crystals,  albite,  claolite,  sodalite,  cancrinite,  apatite,  ilmenite,  titanium  of 
iron,  pyrochlore,  hornblende,  beryl,  topaz,  garnet,  &c.)  are  found  either  in  beds, 
veins,  or  nests  of  the  granitic  ridge  of  the  Ilmen.  Masses  of  the  rock  with  which 
some  of  the  above  minerals  were  associated,  and  which  dip  south-west  from  the 
sides  of  the  greater  Ilmen,  and  which  appeared  to  us  nothing  more  than  flaglike 

' See  Humboldt's  description  of  tliese  gnuiitcs,  Asie  Ccatr&le,  vol.  L p.  295  ctsey.,  and  R^lat.  Histo- 
rique,  t.  ai.  pp.  58,  84.  99  and  405  ; t.  iiL  p.  230.  Dr.  M‘Culloch  has  also  descrilied  certain  granites  of 
Aberdeenshire  as  apparently  stratified,  though  he  viewed  them  only  as  **  examples  of  laminar  disposition.” 
(Syst.  of  Geoh.  vol.  ii.  p.  94.) 

* Silurian  System,  pp.  269,  325  ft  tfq.  * Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
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itratified  granite,  forming  the  external  coating  of  the  hill,  have,  under  the  critical 
examination  of  M.  Rose,  been  distinguished  by  the  new  name  of  “ miascite,” — a 
rock  in  which,  in  addition  to  white  felspar  and  black  mica,  the  place  of  the  quartz 
is  taken  by  “ elaolite',”  a mineral  having  a strong  resemblance  to  quartz.  All 
these  rocks,  which  show  passages  from  granite  to  syenite,  and  the  “ weisstein”  of 
the  Germans,  are,  we  repeat,  to  be  considered  of  plutonic  origin  ; and  of  this,  indeed, 
M Rose  has  afforded  an  independent  proof,  by  showing  that  a mass  of  highly 
altered,  granular  limestone  is  singularly  caught  up  and  enveloped  by  them,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Ilmen  ridge,  and  is  impregnated  with  apatite  and  other  simple 
minerals*. 

Eastern  Flanks  of  the  Ural  between  Minsk  and  Verch-Uralsk. — Included  between 
the  granitic  and  eruptive  zone  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  chief  ridge  or 
Ural-tau  on  the  w’est,  is  included  the  prolongation  of  that  metalliferous  zone  which 
has  been  just  partially  alluded  to.  This  tract,  watered  by  the  river  Miass,  as  it  flows 
from  south  to  north,  is  an  undulating  broad  valley  of  rich  pasture  land,  diversified 
on  its  western  flank  by  the  granitic  hills  of  Tchaskofski,  a southern  embankment  of 
the  Ilmen  Hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eruptive  greenstones,  greenstone  porphyries 
and  serpentine  which  have  burst  through  the  schists  and  other  stratified  deposits. 
It  is  very  metalliferous,  particularly  on  its  western  and  southern  portions,  which 
we  shall  afterwards  describe,  in  reference  to  its  alluvial  and  auriferous  detritus. 
In  the  mean  time  we  shall  merely  state,  that  at  seven  versts  to  the  south  of  Miask 
we  met  with  a hard  Encrinite  limestone,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  which  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  a persistent  strike,  though  the  beds  upon  the  whole,  range 
from  north  to  south.  At  this  spot,  the  eruptive  rocks  being  less  proti'uded,  the 
fossiliferous  limestone  occupies  a broader  oasis  than  usual  in  the  South  Ural  ■,  but 
in  following  the  river  towards  its  sources,  the  calcareous  matter  disajipears,  and  the 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  re-occupied  by  various  igneous  rocks,  which  rise  up  ir 
conical  forms  around  the  lake  Aushkul.  The  opposite  sketch  is  offered  to  convej 
an  idea  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  ground  in  the  rich  metalliferous  tract  around 
this  lake.  The  rock  in  the  foreground,  on  which  we  stood,  is  a compound  of 
diallagc  and  serpentine,  and  is  to  some  extent  magnetic  ; the  most  striking  of  the 
conical  mounts  on  the  hill  of  Aushkul  (or  holy  mount  of  the  Bashkirs),  which  rises 
to  about  800  English  feet  above  the  lake’,  being  composed,  together  with  the  lesser 

* Rot«,  Hcisc  nach  dem  Ural,  pp.  17,  98.  * Rose,  vol.  ii.  p.  69  et  jwy. 

• Kupffer,  Voyage  dan*  I'Oural. 
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conical  hills  between  it  and  the  adjacent  village,  of  similar  eruptive  oerpentinous 
masses,  with  greenstone,  porphyry,  &c.  Tlie  wooded  ridge  seen  beyond  the  coni- 
cal hills  is  called  Narili,  and  the  Ui-tash  in  the  distance  is  a part  of  the  Ural-tau, 
or  watershed  of  the  chain'. 

Referring  to  M.  Rose  for  a copious  detail  of  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals 
of  this  neighbourhood,  in  which  copper  as  well  as  gold  mines  abound,  we  merely 
dwell  upon  the  facts,  that  here,  as  in  all  the  other  Uralian  tracts  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain  axis,  serpentinous  rocks  abound  and  are  associated  with  limestone, 
usually  in  a highly  altered  state,  though  occasionally  containing  Eiicrinilea  ; that 
red  and  other  coloured  jaspers  occur,  in  contact  with  the  bands  of  greenstone  por- 
phyry, together  with  a sort  of  slaty  calcareous  conglomerate,  penetrated  by  augite 
crystals ; and  that  whilst  such  phasnomena  with  veins  and  masses  of  copper  ore 
and  auriferous  alluvia  are  abundant,  the  eastern  granitic  ridges  extending  from  the 
Ilmen,  also  contain  bands  of  limestone,  associated  with  micaceous  and  chloritic 
schists,  copper  ores  and  numerous  simple  minerals. 

From  these  facts  we  infer,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  originally 
consisted  of  a series  of  sedimentary  schists,  limestones,  sandstones  and  conglome- 
rates, which  by  the  linear  outburst  of  varied  eruptive  matter,  have  been  left  in  their 
present  highly  mineralized  condition*. 

Quitting  for  the  pi-esent  the  beautiful  valleys  about  the  lake  Aushkul,  as  rich  in 
vegetable  as  in  auriferous  soil,  the  reader  must  now  accompany  us  over  verdant 
tracts,  across  the  Kumatch  and  a few  other  trappsean  ridges,  which  alternate  with 
altered  schists,  to  Kashaievo,  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  chain,  and  thence  traversing 
the  great  road  from  Miask  to  Verch-Uralsk,  pass  into  another  golden  valley,  or  that 
of  Cossatchi-datchi. 

Cossatchi-  or  Kazatchi-datchi  (the  Cossack-ground). — At  this  spot  we  were  already, 
as  the  name  implies,  on  that  frontier  of  Russia  which  is  bounded  by  the  wild 
Kirghis,  against  whom  outposts  or  forts  occupied  by  Cossacks  were  established, 

' See  detailed  map  of  thi»  tract.  Rose,  rol.  u.  Tab.  V. 

* Among  the  mineral  substances  which  occur*  wc  must,  however,  say  a word  upon  the  chromate  of 
iron*  which,  according  to  M.  Uobc  and  M.  KupfTcr,  is  sometimes  found  in  serpentine  associated  with  mag> 
nctic  iron.  We  did  not  visit  the  mines  of  chromate  of  iron,  but  they  are  said  to  be  so  prolific,  parti- 
cularly at  one  spot  dej>endent  on  the  Polakofsk  Zavod,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural-tau.  that 
not  less  than  20, (NX)  poods,  as  we  were  informed,  had  been  annually  transported  to  Moscow,  llie  use 
of  this  substance  in  manufactures  is  well  known,  and  a manufacturer  of  Manchester  has  recently  been 
induced  to  import  the  Umlian  chromate,  in  consequence  of  a notice  of  its  occurrence  made  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison during  the  meeting  of  the  BritUb  Association  held  at  that  town  in  1842. 
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before  the  line  was  extended  southwards  and  eastwards,  as  at  the  present  day'.  If, 
whilst  in  the  heart  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Ural,  we  could  recognise  but 
feeble  indications  of  animal  forms  in  strata  which  once  must  have  been  charged 
with  them,  we  rejoiced,  on  arriving  in  this  little  eastern  tract,  to  find  that  it  was 
one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  palaeozoic  oases  which  had  been  spared  from  the 
devastation  of  ancient  geological  records,  caused  by  the  numerous  outbursts  of 
igneous  matter  in  these  regions.  Even  here,  indeed,  the  little  " preserve”  we 
are  about  to  describe,  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks.  On  the  west 
rises  a sharp  ridge  of  greenstone,  serpentine,  &c.,  which  may  be  considered  a 
southern  prolongation  of  the  Kumatsh,  which  extends  north-eastwards  to  Miask, 
whilst  on  the  east  are  rounded  trappaean  hills  of  compact  felspar  rock.  Near  to  the 
former  is  a lower  hill  called  Serbaifsk,  composed  of  schist  with  quartz  veins,  and 
below  it,  under  the  streamlet  Schertim,  are  established  works  for  gold  washings,  of 
which  hereafter.  For  a few  hundred  paces  to  the  east  of  this  establishment  is  an 
alluvial  plain  in  which  the  Schertim  wanders,  whence  a mass  of  highly  inclined  stra- 
tified rock  protrudes,  which  on  its  western  face,  or  towards  the  point  of  disturbance, 
is  of  a schistose,  chloritic  character,  much  impregnated  with  hornblende,  and  towards 
the  east  becomes  calcareous,  and  is  then  undistinguishable  from  a true  schaalstein. 
In  this  rock  we  did  not,  in  our  hasty  visit,  succeed  in  discovering  organic  remains ; 
but  we  consider  it  of  Devonian  age,  because  it  is  immediately  flanked  and  overlaid 
by  limestone,  loaded  with  carboniferous  fossils.  This  limestone  occupies  a plateau 
slightly  raised  above  the  adjacent  brook,  of  perhaps  about  100  acres  in  area,  the 
surface  of  which,  covered  by  a very  scanty  herbage,  exhibits  the  limestone  in  a 
multitude  of  little  hummocks,  whose  outline  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a troubled 
sea,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


ot  cirb«Dff<tniu  luitcaloM.  f 


< Cossfttcbi'datchi  is  on  the  old  line  or  frontier  of  the  Kirghis,  which  passed  thence  along  the  Ural  to 
Orfk<  llie  new  Cossack  line  ie  much  advanced,  and  passes  from  Troitsk  ^rect  across  the  steppes  to 
Orsk  (see  Map). 
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The  geological  observer,  who  casts  his  eye  around  and  sees  that  the  limestone 
is  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks,  would  have  little  hesitation  in  supposing,  that 
these  included  masses  also  owed  their  peculiar  form  to  some  plutonic  influence  ■, 
80  completely  do  the  calcareous  protuberances  resemble  in  outline  the  igneous 
“ hornitos”  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  described  by  Humboldt.  Though  all  composed 
of  limestone  of  a greyish-white  colour,  these  calcareous  hummocks,  when  ex- 
amined, convince  the  geologist  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  their  present 
outline,  by  heat  and  gaseous  vapours  which  formerly  struggled  for  expansion;  since 
not  only  are  nearly  all  traces  of  bedding  obliterated,  but  the  rock  is  rendered 
highly  fetid  and  suh-saccharoid,  and  breaks  for  the  most  part  upon  the  slightest 
application  of  the  hammer.  We  believe  that,  in  this  case,  the  metamorpbic  action 
has  been  exactly  of  that  degree  of  intensity,  which  in  rendering  the  limestone  as 
pulverulent  as  sugar,  has  left  the  fossilized  organic  remains  comparatively  so  un- 
injured, that  tliey  easily  drop  out  from  the  ambient  matter. 

On  referring  to  the  Third  Part  of  this  work  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent our  palaeozoic  collection  of  the  Ural  has  been  enriched  from  this  locality, 
which  afforded  us  not  only  some  new  forms,  but  also  many  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic species  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Valdai  hills,  Belgium,  France 
and  the  British  Isles.  Among  these  we  may  specially  enumerate — 

Tertbrattila  tatcultu  (var.  hattata)  (Sow.),  T,  ptignoM  (Sow.),  7'  pl*itrodom,  T.  rKomhoidta  (PbUl.)i  T.  futi- 
formit  (oob.),  SpiriffT  $triatv$  (Sow.),  S.  gtaher  (Sow.),  S.  rrattmt  (Dc  Kon.),  Orihu  MicheUni  (Ter. 
Lev.),  Produetug  Valdaicug  (nob.),  or  P.  ttriaiu*  (Kisefa.),  P.  3far/ipii  (Sow.),  P.  »tmir*Hculat*$  (oii- 
tiquatut),  P.  ScoticuM  (Sow.),  P.  pnnetatui  (Sow.),  P.fimbriatug  (Sow,),  C'^rrc/iitiii  C'ro/icMia  (nob.). 
Area  arguia  (PhilL),  A,  Locordatn<r*ia(DeKon.),  Cypricardia  rAom&ra  (I%iJ).),  Edmundiu  Vuiotdformu 
{Itoeardia,  Pbiil.),  Cardiomorpha  tv/coM  (De  Kon.),  Pnim  flliptintg  (PhilU),  Pteuroiowkgria  »triata 
(Sow.),  7*.  Yvonii  (TVoeAtu,  Ley.),  Buccirntm  aeuttm  (Sow.),  Euomphaltig  »guali»  {Planorbu,  Sow.), 
£.  iabutatua,  BfUmphon  hiulai*  (Mart.),  B.  decunaiug  (Flem.),  yautiltu  bieanMtug  (Oe  Kon.),  K. 
ryclnslomus  (rhilL),  N.  clUfllariu*  (Sow.),  N.  Tchrffkini  (m^.),  CgrtocrrctUn  nov^^amguiatMg  (nob.), 
Orlbocgratiln  ealamug  (Dc  Kon.),  Goniafittt  diadnta  (Goldf.),  G.  ryelolobug  (Phill.),  G.  Borbotla»»$ 
(nob.),  G.  MarianuM  (nob.),  Asaphmt  ggmmilifentg  (Phiil.). 

Even  in  this  convulsed  region,  we  fancied  we  could  distinguish  the  portion  of  these 
limestones  which  was  the  oldest,  from  that  which  succeeded  it;  for  near  the  junc- 
tion with  the  bedded  schaalstein,  evidently  of  high  antiquity,  we  found  at  the  point 
marked  p in  the  preceding  woodcut,  the  large  form  of  Productus  Valdaicus  or  P. 
striatug  (Fisch.),  whieh,  as  before  shown,  characterizes  the  lowest  band  of  the  for- 
mation in  Russia ; whilst  at  the  point  q we  collected  many  Goniatites  and  other 
species  which  pertain  to  higher  members. 
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Those  alone  who  have  tlie  same  respect  for  a true  characteristic  fossil  as  our- 
selves, can  imagine  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  we  here  found  congregated 
in  one  natural  Siberian  storehouse,  so  great  a number  of  shells,  some  of  which  we 
could  not  distinguish  from  well-known  forms  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  York- 
shire, M’estmoreland  and  Derbyshire,  nor  others  from  species  which  are  abundant 
in  the  same  formation  in  Belgium  and  France  I — a striking  proof,  surely,  of  the 
wide  range  of  similar  influences  and  conditions  under  which  the  creatures  of  the 
palieozoic  lera  were  brought  into  existence. 

The  fossils  of  Cossatchi-datchi  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  geological  medals 
of  high  price,  in  a country  throughout  which  their  traces  are  so  much  effaced'. 
Without  this  discovery,  we  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  many 
other  adjacent  masses  of  crystalline  limestone,  immersed  among  the  granites  and 
trappsan  rocks  of  these  mountains,  belonged  to  similar  or  conterminous  deposits. 
We  shall  presently  see,  that  strata  of  like  age  are  prolonged  far  to  the  south  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  where  they  are  still  more  enveloped  by  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks. 

Eastern  Region  between  the  Ural  and  Troitsk. — In  receding  further  from  the  Ural 
chain  to  the  south  of  Miask,  and  in  the  parallel  of  Cossatchi-datebi,  the  traveller 
who  quits  the  trappoean  hills  which  surround  the  last-mentioned  calcareous  tract, 
finds  himself  in  a low  undulating  country  composed  of  granite,  which  partially 
covered  by  black  earth,  rises  to  the  surface  in  numerous  knolls,  and  is  well-ex- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  Ui,  near  the  small  town  of  Uvelsk.  This  granite,  which 
is  large-grained  and  of  a reddish  tint,  constitutes,  in  truth,  a granitic  steppe  t>er- 
fectly  destitute  of  wood,  over  which  we  travelled  towards  Troitsk.  The  lithological 
character  of  the  subsoil  of  this  steppe,  for  a considerable  breadth,  isonly  diversified 
by  patches  of  white  granular  marble  or  limestone,  which,  though  much  altered, 
still  exhibits  a ff  aglike  structure,  and  a strike  from  north-north-west  to  south  -south- 
east, to  which,  indeed,  the  contiguous  ridges  of  granite  also  conform.  This  direc- 
tion, though  divergent  from  that  of  the  chief  adjacent  chain,  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  local  aberrations  from  the  meridian  strike  which  occur  at 
intervals  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural.  At  two  or  three  versts  to  the  south-east  of 
a village  called  Kossobrodskaya,  a low  narrow  ridge  of  regularly  bedded,  sandy 

I Wc  owe  great  obligationa  to  M.  Bailrut  de  Marni,  the  Director  of  the  gold  works  at  Cosaatchi- 
datchi,  who  aupiilicd  ua  with  many  of  our  best  fossils,  and  entertained  us  with  the  real  kindness  of  all 
the  Uralian  settlers.  The  Ganiatiteg  Barbattanvg  (supra)  is  named  after  him. 
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schists,  having  in  parts  a “schaalstein”  aspect,  strikes  nearly  north  and  south,  the 
beds  of  which  are  either  vertical  or  plunge  75°  and  80°  to  the  east.  These  schists 
are,  in  parts,  almost  a hornstoue,  occasionally  contain  small,  flattened  quartzose 
concretions,  and  are  again  flanked  by  an  intrusive  rock  which  we  noted  on  the  spot 
as  being  hornblcndic  granite  or  syenite*. 

At  Ossipovskaya,  where  we  joined  the  high  road  from  Verch-’Uralsk  to  Troitsk, 
the  banks  of  the  Ui  are  composed  of  a greenstone,  which  cuts  irregularly  through 
schistose  grauwacke,  having  nearly  a north  and  south  strike.  Nearly  destitute  of 
all  vegetation,  except  the  Artemisia  or  wormwood  (the  roots  and  leaves  of  which 
during  the  hot  summer  of  1841  were  covered  with  locusts),  the  tract  extending  to 
Troitsk  offers  very  little  interest  either  to  the  geologist  or  botanist,  the  bare  and 
wild  steppes  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ui  being  alone  varied  by  a few  Kirghis 
huts.  Masses  of  limestone  do,  however,  occur  to  the  west  and  east  of  Troitsk,  in 
which  we  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  organic  remains,  though  in  the  limestone  near 
the  town.  Colonel  Helmersen  collected  fossils  which  are  considered  to  be  of  pa- 
laeozoic age.  By  reference  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  transverse  section,  PI. IV., 
the  reader  may  at  once  comprehend  the  general  nature  of  all  this  thinly-peopled, 
sterile  and  parched-up  region,  from  which  we  gladly  escaped  to  revisit  the  green 
and  gay  Ural*. 

' In  reference  (o  what  appear*  in  the  text  in  thin  and  the  following  page,  aa  well  aa  previoual;  (p.  393). 
concerning  gnmite  nnd  syeuite,  wc  may  ob«cn’c,  that  the  late  Dr.  MacCulloch  waa  the  first  English 
autlior  who  drew  a groiogical  distinction  between  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks.  Granite  (Including,  how- 
ever, a species  of  syenite)  w'as.  he  contended,  associated  with  the  most  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  whilst 
syenite  was  subsequent  to  and  often  incumbent  on  what  he  termed  secondary  rocks  (Oeol.  Trans.  Old 
Ser.  vol.ui.  p.  3:17).  More  recent  obiwn'ations  have,  how'cver,  shown,  that  true  granite  baa  in  various 
countries  cut  through  palaeozoic  and  e%’cn  secondary  or  mesozoic  deposits,  and  thus  no  geological  distinc- 
tion, marking  epochs  of  eru])tion,  can  be  established  between  that  rock  and  syenite.  They  are,  in  truth, 
mineral  varieties  of  intrusive  masses  which  geologists  roust  recognise  as  intimately  connected  in  their 
operations. 

* Standing  out  as  the  advanced  post  of  Russia  in  this  parallel,  Troitsk,  though  having  a population  of 
5000  only,  U a town  of  considerable  importance,  through  the  barter  and  commerce  which  U there  carried 
on  between  Russia  and  the  Asiatic  countries  of  the  Kirghis,  Bokhara,  &c.  'Ilie  lai^*  Mcnovoi-dwor, 
or  Exchange,  stands  on  the  southern  or  Kirghis  side  of  the  nver  Ui  and  opposite  the  town.  Four  to  fire 
hundred  Bokhariant.  a few  Persians,  and  not  less  than  20,000  Kirghis  are  said  to  frequent  it  annually 
with  their  various  goods.  The  Bokhariaiis  exchange  their  strong  sUk-cotton  goods  for  copper,  iron,  hard- 
ware and  money,  whilst  the  Kirghis  buy  cotton,  cloth.  &c.  Russian  goods  to  the  value  of  three  millions 
of  rubles  are  here  sold  to  people  who  traverse  deserts,  and  it  was  noted  as  a remarkable  feature  in  their 
commerce,  that  this  was  the  first  year  (1841)  in  which  no  caravan  had  been  attacked  or  pillaged  in  its 
passage  through  the  steppes. 
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Regaining  the  same  parallels  of  granitic  and  schistose  rocks,  with  limestone, 
which  we  had  before  traversed,  we  thence  passed  over  granitic  zones  on  our  route 
to  Verch-Uralsk  (see  Map,  Pi.  VII.  and  Section,  PI.  IV.).  One  of  these,  lying 
to  the  east  of  Stepnaya,  rises  into  several  cheese-shaped  knolls,  not  unlike  the 
Cornish  tors,  and  on  examination  this  rock  proved  also  to  have  a laminated  struc- 
ture, somewhat  resembling  other  granites  before  described.  This  rock  is  succeeded 
on  the  west  by  micaceous  schists,  having  a north  and  south  strike.  To  the  west 
of  Stepnaya  points  of  greenstone  appear ; and  near  the  station  of  Kidysh,  slaty, 
grey  limestones,  evidently  palaeozoic,  and  probably  either  of  Devonian  or  carboni- 
ferous age  (for  they  are  quite  on  the  strike  of  Cossatchi-datchi),  having  also  a north 
and  south  direction,  are  included  between  the  greenstone  on  the  east,  and  a second 
ridge  of  granite  on  the  west.  Schistose  and  talcose  strata,  with  courses  of"  schaal- 
stein  ” and  bands  of  white  quartz  follow,  and  the  whole  of  this  stratified  series  is 
flanked  on  the  west  by  a still  more  important  ridge  of  intrusive  rocks,  which 
having  a syenitic  character  in  one  part  becomes  a true  granite  on  the  west,  as 
seen  at  the  station  of  Karagaisk. 

This  lateral  excursion  into  Siberia,  like  that  of  the  Issetz  (p.  361),  was  made  in 
order  to  ascertain,  if  these  lower  eastern  regions  differed  materially  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  We  came  back  convinced,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  intruding  rocks 
maybe  lithologically  distinguished  from  those  in  the  crest  of  the  chain,  the  original 
fundamental  rocks  of  this  part  of  Siberia  are  members  of  the  same  palaeozoic  series 
as  those  of  the  Ural;  the  essential  difference  consisting  in  the  more  profuse  de- 
velopment of  granite  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  region.  In  a word,  each  of 
the  narrow  granitoid  or  trappaean  ridges  of  the  Siberian  or  Kirghis  steppes,  is  but 
a miniature  representation  of  the  Ural,  to  which  range  they  nearly  all  preserve  a 
parallelism,  accommodating  their  direction  to  each  variation  of  its  line  of  bearing. 
Though  deprived  of  organic  evidences  for  wide  distances  (and  how  are  they  to  be 
found  in  a rapid  journey?),  their  occurrence  at  Troitsk  on  the  one  hand,  and  at 
Cossatchi-datchi  on  the  other,  in  strata  which  at  both  places  are  associated  on  to 
similar  metamorphic  and  intrusive  rocks,  affords  a clear  demonstration,  that  how- 
ever we  are  incapable  of  dividing  it  into  systems,  the  original  subsoil  of  all  these 
regions  belongs  to  the  palaeozoic  sera. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  sketch  which  is  given  by  Colonel  Helmersen 
and  his  associate  Captain  Tchaikovsky,  of  the  structure  of  the  region  to  the  south 
of  that  which  has  been  just  alluded  to.  Beyond  Stepnaya,  the  granite,  which  may 
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be  considered  an  extension  of  that  of  the  Ilmen  Hills,  is  prolonged  into  the  low- 
chain,  which  under  the  names  of  Djabyk  Karagai  and  Kara-Edir-tau,  runs  parallel 
to  the  Ural,  and  constitutes-a  well-marked  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
river  Tobol  and  those  of  the  Ural.  It  is  the  same  embranchment  which,  still 
further  to  the  south,  is  confluent  with  the  southern  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  In  this  eastern  parallel,  rocks  similar  to  those  in  the  adjacent 
and  higher  Ural  (chlorite  and  talc  schist,  quartz  rock,  clay-slate  and  limestone, 
with  hornstone,  jasper,  dolomite,  &c.)  succeed  on  either  flank  of  the  chief  axis  of 
eruption.  Again,  as  in  the  Ural,  encrinites  have  been  traced  in  (he  intercalated 
limestone,  which  Colonel  Hclmerscn  is  even  disposed  to  consider  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  We  have  attempted  to  lay  down  the  features  of  these  wild  tracts  of  the  Kirghis 
in  a general  manner  upon  our  Map,  and  will  now  merely  say,  that  according  to 
Captain  Tchaikovsky,  the  granite,  as  at  Ekaterinburg,  is  the  youngest  of  all  the 
eruptive  rocks,  dykes  of  it  having  been  found  to  traverse  greenstone,  which,  to- 
gether with  greenstone  porphyry,  serpentine.  &c.,  are  repeated  over  and  over  amidst 
countless  bands,  which  we  can  only  consider  as  metamorphosed  paheozoic  strata 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  South  Vralhetween  Verch-Uralsk  on  the  north  and  Orsk  upon 
the  south. — Before  we  describe  the  other  transverse  sections  across  the  South  Ural, 
we  beg  to  offer  a very  brief  description  of  the  geological  features  of  its  eastern  flank 
between  Verch-Uralsk  and  Orsk,  i.e.  along  the  course  of  the  river  Ural,  or  what  is 
called  the  Old  Line  of  the  Cossacks.  Of  V'crch-Uralsk,  as  the  point  which  con- 
nects the  Uralian  and  Siberian  regions  (see  PI.  IV.),  we  shall  have  again  to  speak, 
when  detailing  the  great  transverse  .section  from  thence  to  Sterlitamak.  Covered 
with  black  earth  and  morass,  no  rock  is  visible  near  Verch-Uralsk,  and  it  is  only- 
on  advancing  from  thence  to  Spaskaya,  that  round-backed  stony  hills  set  in.  In 
one  of  these,  grey  subcrystalline  limestone  appears,  which  is  penetrated  by  green- 
stone and  porphyry,  and  near  the  upper  part  of  that  village,  a thick-bedded  lime- 
stone dips  18°  to  the  south-west*. 

The  dominant  eruptive  rock  in  this  tract  is  a red  felspathic  porphyry,  the 

* Reise  nach  dem  Ural.  un<l  clem  Kirgiacn  Steppe,  p.  217  et  seq.  The  road  along  the  new  Ru»»lan  fron- 
tier, or  the  new  line  of  the  Cossacka,  which  paccaes  direct  from  Ori*k  to  'Troitak,  embraces  nearly  all  this 
steppe  region,  and  traverses  the  watershed  in  question  a few  stations  to  the  north-east  of  Orsk  (see 
Map,  PI.  V'l..  in  which  we  have  inserted  the  chief  features  noticed  by  Colonel  Hclmerscn). 

• We  found  a chambered  shell  in  this  rock  very  much  resembling  au  Ammonite,  but  unfortunately  it 
has  been  lost.  Whatever  this  shell  may  have  been,  we  could  not  when  on  the  spot  dissociate  the  rock 
which  contained  it  from  the  cncrinite  limestone. 
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prevalent  variety  of  which  is  of  a reddish  colour,  with  large  white  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, and  a little  quartz.  Another  variety,  occasionally  columnar,  like  some  of  the 
porphyries  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  has  a dark  grey  compact  base,  with  crystals  of  light 
colour  j and  a third  has  a light  grey  base,  with  crystals  of  pink  felspar.  As  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  such  bosses  and  ribs  of  porphyry  are  flanked 
by  schists,  the  latter  at  the  points  of  contact  are  in  a jaspideous  condition.  A 
little  to  the  north-east  of  the  station  of  Magnitnaya,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  Ural,  the  chain  is  subtended  by  a parallel  ridge  containing  magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  called  the  Ula  Utasse-tau,  which  is  also  associated  with  porphyry'.  This 
is  the  last  hill  of  magnetic  iron  which  accompanies  the  chain  in  its  southward 
extension,  and  by  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  rock,  at  least  in 
mountain  masses,  is  invariably  peculiar  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  axis,  and  is, 
wherever  it  exists,  associated  with  porphyritic  eruptions.  At  Yangelskaya,  por- 
phyry appears  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  and  we  met  with  no  rocks  of  paheozoic 
age,  till  we  were  half-way  between  the  station  of  Syrtinskaya  and  the  fortress  of 
Kizilsk. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  of  greyish  colour  is  there  considerably  expanded, 
and  seems  to  fold  over  subjacent  masses  of  porphyry.  In  it  we  found  Productun 
Valdaicus,  and  two  other  smaller  species,  with  Pectens,  corals  and  Encrinites. 
'Phis  limestone  is  exfwsed  on  both  banks  of  the  Ural  at  Kizilsk,  where  it  has  a 
well-determined  strike  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  dips  40°  to 
the  west-south-west.  Some  of  the  underlying  beds  had  a hard  magnesian  character, 
and  a cone  of  porphyry  protrudes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

A few  versts  to  the  south  of  Kizilsk  the  eruptive  rocks  have  somewhat  of  a 
basaltic  character,  but  M.  Rose  has  shown  that  they  are  in  truth  augitic  porphyry, 
accompanied  by  amygdaloid,  with  chalcedony  and  calc  spar.  Again,  at  Gruz- 
nushinsk,  and  thence  to  Berezofsk,  the  whole  country  is  usurped  by  porphyry'  or 
greenstone  porphyry,  which  occupies  cliffs  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  This  is  a tract  of  very  fine  herbage,  and  much  resembles  in  aspect 
the  richest  grassy  countries  of  the  Scottish  border,  like  which  it  is  well-watered 
and  pastoral.  To  the  south  of  Urtazimsk  the  carboniferous  limestone  recurs  in 

< For  a detailed  account  of  the  crystalline  rocks  along  this  old  line  of  the  Cossack  forts,  the  reader 
must  consult  the  work  of  MM.  Hofmann  and  Helmersen  (Geog.  Untersuchung  des  Sud  Cral  Geb.  1 1 ). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  line,  or  nearer  to  the  Ural  chain,  the  schists  are  converted  into  jasper,  numerous 
bands  of  which  we  traversed  in  two  other  sections.  Sec  PI.  III.  fig.  5.  and  PI.  IV.  (Verch-Undsk.) 
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strong  ledges,  which  containing  Encrinites  and  Cidaris,  and  having  the  same  north- 
north-west  strike,  dip  still  more  sharply  towards  the  chain  or  west-south-west. 
Hereabouts,  and  at  Orlofskaya*,  the  porphyries  are  occasionally  black  and  slaty, 
with  acicular  crystals  of  felspar  ; the  red  porphyry  has  a coarsely  granular  base, 
and  greenstone  porphyry  is  not  uncommon.  Towards  Orsk,  the  country  gradu- 
ally lowering  into  a steppe,  the  limestone  is  no  longer  visible,  but  wherever  the 
porphyritic  or  other  igneous  rocks  do  not  prevail,  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
occupied  by  dark  grey  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates  which  have  the  same  strike 
and  high  inclination  as  the  limestone,  and,  together  with  the  interjacent  ridges  of 
porphyry,  proceed  cxcentrically  from  the  Ural  chain,  striking  from  north-north-west 
to  south-south-east  (see  Map).  We  believe  that  these  grits,  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates form  the  upper  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  an  inference  which 
is  sustained  by  the  section  from  Orsk  to  Orenburg.  In  approaching  the  axis 
(as  between  Burmaya  and  Orsk),  these  grits  have  more  of  the  true  meridian  strike 
than  when  examined  further  from  the  chain. 

Transverse  Section  of  the  South  Ural  from  Orsk  towards  Oretiburg  (PI.  III.  6g.  3). 
— Orsk  has  doubtless  been  fixed  upon  as  the  Russian  advanced  post  towards  thfe 
steppes  of  the  Kirgbis,  on  account  of  the  insulated  hill  called  Preobrajenski-gora, 
which  rises  up  in  the  low  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Or,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Ural.  This  hill,  on  which  the  church  stands,  is  chiefly  composed 
of  an  eruptive  rock,  which  M.  Rose  describes  as  greenstone  porphyry. 

Hofmann,  Helmersen  and  Rose  have  described  various  quarries  of  ribboned 
and  other  jaspers,  both  to  the  north  of  the  citadel,  and  also  eastwards  of  it  in  the 
river  Or,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  directly  in  contact  with  greenstone  porphyry. 
In  the  Preobrajenski-gora,  the  schists  through  which  the  intrusive  rock  rises,  are 
highly  altered  and  jaspidified  at  and  near  the  contact,  but  at  a certain  distance 
from  it  they  are  nothing  more  than  hardened  grauwacke.  We  are  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion  as  M.  Rose,  that  the  jaspers  are  simply  altered  schists : we  further 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  carboniferous,  or  certainly  not  older  than  the  upper- 
most Devonian  age,  because  they  are  succeeded  on  both  flanks  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  shale  and  conglomerate  All  the  jaspideous  bands  near  Orsk  have,  in 

' Once  for  all  it  may  be  atated,  tbat  certain  places  in  Russia  are  occasionally  cited  by  us  in  the  text 
with  the  termination  ayn.  some  of  which  on  reference  to  the  Map  are  inserted  without  it  lliis  termination 
oug^ht  not,  rigidly  speaking,  to  be  employed  in  a foreign  language,  for  it  is  only  employed  by  the  RuMiana 
in  an  adjective  tense  to  aignify  the  poet,  station,  forge,  &c.  of  the  place  in  question. 
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fact,  precisely  the  same  strike  (north-north-west  to  south-south-east)  as  the  adjacent 
carboniferous  deposits  which  we  have  described  along  the  north  and  south  course 
of  the  river  Ural,  whilst  to  the  west  they  are  separated  from  other  carboniferous 
rocks  by  a great  central  band  of  eruption  which  occupies  the  Guberlinski  Hills'. 

Guberlinski  Hills  (PI.  Id.  fig.  3). — Escorted  by  mounted  Bashkirs,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows*  (for  we  were  now  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  wild  Kirghis), 
we  quitted  the  low  and  arid  tract  around  Orsk,  and  passed  among  some  hillocks 
of  a conglomerate,  partly  calcareous.  As  these  masses  are  horizontally  bedded,  we 
conceive  that  they  can  have  no  connection  with  the  highly  inclined  carboniferous 
conglomerates  and  jaspidified  schists.  Reaching  the  station  of  Khabarnoi,  we 
ascended  the  Guberlinski  Hills,  composed  essentially  of  plutonic  rocks,  having 
chiefly  the  character  of  greenstone,  serpentine,  &c. ; these  hills,  which  from  their 
low  altitude  are  only  considered  a plateau  by  Helmersen’,  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  geologist  in  determining  the  true  meridian  direction  of  the  mineral 
axis  of  the  Ural.  When  viewed  upon  their  summit  over  which  the  road  passes, 
they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a series  of  rapid,  bare  and  stony  undulations, 
resembling  an  agitated  sea,  scarcely  any  one  wave  of  which  rises  higher  thar 
another,  as  represented  in  this  w’oodcut. 


' M.  Ro»e  gives  a valaable  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  broken  prolongations  of  the  Irendyk,  which 
here  terminating  near  the  river  Ural,  is  separated  by  a valley  from  the  Guberlinski  Hills.  Greenstone 
and  bypersthene  rock  abound  in  it,  and  he  offers  a diagram,  showing  how  the  latter  rock  has  overflowed 
the  schists,  which  in  contact  with  it  are  jaspers,  and  a little  removed  from  it  contain  Kiesel-schiefcr. 
(Reiae  nach  dem  Ural,  2Th.  p.  19'2.) 

* Sec  a sketch  of  one  of  our  escort,  opposite  p.  444,  where  the  Bashkir  soldier  is  contrasted  with  a 
Russian  peasant. 

* 965  English  feet  above  Orenburg. 
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Looking  from  these  hills  due  southwards,  across  the  broad  transversal  valley, 
in  which  the  river  Ural  here  flows  to  the  west,  the  geologist  accustomed  to  moun- 
tain outlines,  at  once  recognises,  that  the  very  same  low  conical  forms  are  con- 
tinuous into  the  distant  Kirghis  elevations  of  Katen  Eldir-tau  and  Urkatch,  which 
ranging  southwards  to  the  Mugodjar  Hills  and  Mount  Airuk,  constitute  the  true 
mineral  axis  of  the  Ural.  Again,  if  the  same  line  be  prolonged  by  hills  of  similar 
constitution  to  the  south  of  Mount  Airuk,  which  near  the  country  of  the  Great 
Bursuk  are  in  like  manner  flanked  by  altered  rocks,  limestones  and  grits  as  in  the 
Russian  Ural,  and  if  this  line  be  further  prolonged  along  the  major  axis  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  we  find  another  ridge  of  similar  character  to  the  north-east  of  Khivah,  which 
thus  seems  to  mark  the  extension  of  the  enormously  long  meridian  Assure  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  of  which  the  Ural  is  the  dominant  feature.  We  have  before  indi- 
cated that  the  eastern  flanking  ridge  of  the  Kara  Edir-tau  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghis,  which  we  agree  with  Baron  Humboldt  and  Colonel  Helmersen  in  consider- 
ing a prolongation  of  the  Ilmen  Hills,  bends  inwards  in  its  course  southwards,  and 
unites  with  the  Mugodjar  and  Airuk  ridge.  Judging  from  their  low  altitude,  pure 
geographers  may  look  upon  both  the  Kara  Edir-tau  and  hills  of  Gubcriiusk  as 
mere  plateaux,  whilst  the  geologist  must  view  both  these  elevated  lines  as  em- 
branchments of  the  same  great  Assure  of  eruption  which  unite  in  their  prolonga- 
tion to  the  south. 

But  without  entering  further  into  general  considerations,  let  us  now  adhere  to 
the  description  of  the  Guberlinski  Hills. 

On  their  summit,  and  not  far  from  a guard-house,  the  undulating  cones  of  green- 
stone are  diversifled  by  the  occurrence  of  large  masses  of  pure  white  magnesite', 
which  arranged  both  in  laminated  and  concretionary  forms,  is  associated  with  an 
earthy  trap  rock.  In  other  parts  the  rocks  having  a serpentinous  a.spect,  contain 
asbestos,  and  further  on  they  change  their  character  from  greenstones  to  black 
diallage  rocks.  In  advancing  to  their  western  slopes,  the  Guberlinski  Hills  become 
more  ravined,  and  offer  some  wild  and  barren  scenes,  from  whence  the  traveller 
looks  down  into  the  picturesque  valley  in  which  the  village  of  Guberlinski  is  placed, 
the  arid,  brown  rocks  above  forming  a Ane  contrast  to  the  grassy  slopes  beneath. 
The  accompanying  vignette,  taken  from  the  gateway  of  the  post-house  in  the  vil- 

’ Our  companion  lieutenant  Koki^Iiarof.  whose  correct  eye  for  mineral  distinctions  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark,  considered  thU  ma^e^ian  substance  to  be  Ourhohan/* 
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lage  below,  and  looking  upwards  to  the  mountain,  will  convey  a tolerably  good  idea 
of  the  scene. 

From  this  spot,  the  road  leading  through  the  alluvial  gravel  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  Ural  flows,  and  only  skirting  the  hilly  tracts,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
e.vamining  the  rocks  for  some  little  space ; but  to  the  west  of  the  station  of  Pod- 
gnrnoi,  the  road  again  leads  over  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  chain.  This 
ridge  partly  consists  of  igneous  rocks,  which  throw  off  patches  of  limestone  and 
iron  ore.  The.se  are  followed  by  hills  having  a more  rounded  outline,  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  strong  ledges  of  grit  and  conglomerate,  which  highly 
inclined  to  the  west,  dip  away,  therefore,  from  the  great  axis  of  eruption,  and 
overlie  the  shreds  of  dismembered  limestone  which  fringe  the  trappa;an  hills.  The 
Podgornoi  hills  strike  from  nearly  north-north-w'est  to  south-south-east,  and  the 
beds  dip  G5°  west-south-west,  thus  showing  that  the  GuberUnski  Hills  form  the  true 
axis  of  the  chain,  throwing  OS'  similar  limestones,  grits  and  conglomerates,  both  to 
the  east  and  west.  That  these  highly  inclined  conglomerates  are  truly  carboni- 
ferous we  had  no  doubt,  for  they  contain  plants  of  that  age,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pre-existing  limestones ; and  we  believe  that,  like  the  conglomerates  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  and  which  succeed  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the 
other  flank  of  the  axis  north-east  of  Orsk,  they  are  all  of  the  same  epoch.  To  the 
west  of  Podgornoi  the  conglomerates  and  grits  are  repeated  in  masses  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  are  associated  with  calcareous  grit,  and  flaglike,  grey  granular  lime- 
stone. The  strike  of  these  last-mentioned  beds  is  north-north-west,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east-north-east,  forming  a trough  with  those  to  the  east  of  Podgornoi.  In 
comparing  them  with  other  deposits  in  the  Ural,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these 
last-mentioned  strata  belong  to  the  group  of  calcareous  psammites  and  conglome- 
rates which  we  term  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  and  which  have  been  shown  to  constitute 
the  uppermost  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  these  regions. 

Other  calcareous  grits  and  flagstones  which  appear  at  Illienskaya  and  a few 
places  in  the  low  country,  but  which  we  did  not  see  in  situ,  the  surface  being  much 
covered  up  with  gravel  and  clay,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  Permian  system, 
and  are,  we  doubt  not,  confluent  with  the  great  masses  of  that  deposit,  which,  occu- 
jiying  all  the  low  region  around  the  city  of  Orenburg,  arc  extended  upon  the  flanks 
of  theMugodjar  Hills,  and  ramify  westwards  for  a considerable  distance  in  the  great 
depression  watered  by  the  Ural,  along  which  we  travelled. 

In  one  parallel,  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  thrown  out  in  a great  advanced 
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spur,  which  advances  to  the  river  Ural,  and  is  called  from  its  shape  Verbluya-gora 
or  Camel  Hill.  This  ridgy  elevation  (about  1000  feet  above  the  sea)  is,  however,  a 
mere  southern  counterfort  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  which  constitutes  the 
Gurmaya  (Bashkir)  Hills,  an  extension,  indeed,  of  the  remarkable  calcareous  zone 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  page  (see  Map). 

At  Verchni  Ozernaia,  and  in  all  the  tract  extending  from  thence  to  the  Gur- 
maya Hills,  the  substrata  of  gypsum,  limestone  and  sandstone,  grit,  &c.,  are  all 
unquestionably  Permian ; but  whether  similar  rocks  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
broad  depression  in  which  the  Ural  flows,  and  extend  continuously  eastwards  to 
Orsk,  can  only  be  decided  by  an  accurate  and  detailed  survey.  One  fact  which 
seems  established  by  this  traverse  across  the  south  end  of  the  Ural  is,  that  no 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  carboniferous  are  exposed  in  this 
parallel,  or  in  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Ural  (see  Map). 

We  shall  now  appeal  to  sections  further  to  the  north,  which  explain  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Ural  where  it  rises  into  mountainous  masses. 

Oblique  Section  from  the  hilU  north-east  of  Orenburg  across  the  plateau  of  Preo- 
brajensk,  and  thence  over  the  Irendyk  ridge  (PI.  HI.  figs.  4 and  5).- — Although 
we  have  already  described  the  red  Permian  strata  in  the  low  region  adjacent 
to  the  hilly  country  under  review  (p.  147),  vre  take  this  opportunity  of  endea- 
vouring to  convey  to  others  the  impression  produced  upon  ourselves,  when  on 
quitting  the  edges  of  the  mountains,  we  journeyed  along  the  flat  and  boundless 
steppe  towards  Orenburg.  By  looking  at  the  opposite  sketch  the  reader  may 
picture  to  himself  our  sensations  in  an  intensely  sultry  day,  when,  driving  across 
the  plain,  the  distant  spires  of  the  city  first  broke  upon  our  sight.  Emerging,  on 
the  contrary,  from  this  parched-up  flat  expanse,  how  refreshing  was  the  sight  of 
the  verdant  limestone  hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  passed  some  delightful  days 
at  the  Katchufka,  or  summer  residence  of  our  distinguished  friend  General  Pe- 
rowski,  then  Governor-General  of  this  province ! The  second  lithograph  represents 
the  view  of  the  Gurmaya  Hills  before  alluded  to,  and  which  form,  in  fact,  the 
southern  termination  of  the  calcareous  chain  in  this  parallel. 

Proceeding  from  the  hospitable  retreat  of  the  Katchufka,  the  dense  shade  of 
whose  evergreen  oaks  was  doubly  agreeable  to  us,  after  having  been  scorched  in 
the  saliferous  plains  of  Illetzkaya  Zastchita  (p.  184  et  seq.),  we  now  beg  our  readers 
to  accompany  us  over  the. South  Ural  in  two  transverse  sections  across  a little  fre- 
quented portion  of  the  chain,  which  we  were  enabled  to  make  through  the  kindness 
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and  good  arrangements  of  General  Perowski.  The  whole  of  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  we  took  our  departure,  is  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  sharp  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestone  of  about  900  to  1000 
feet  in  height,  which  expanding  in  rapid  undulations  trend  towards  the  south  into 
the  Gurmaya  and  Camel  Hills. 

To  the  north  of  the  Katchufka  the  ridges  diminish  in  number,  and  the  whole 
calcareous  zone  is  reduced  to  the  width  of  less  than  twenty  versts,  between  the 
Permian  rocks  on  the  west  and  older  pala:ozoic  rocks  on  the  east.  Richly  orna- 
mented at  intervals  with  fine  trees  and  herbage,  this  limestone  district  appeared  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  tracts  inhabited  by  the  poor  Bashkirs,  through 
whose  lands  we  travelled  for  so  long  a distance'. 

In  the  outer  or  western  portion  of  these  calcareous  bills  we  observed  Fusulinae 
in  a gritty  limestone,  fossils,  as  has  been  before  shown,  characteristic  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  formation  in  many  parts  of  Russia  ; whilst  in  the  inner  portion  were 
thick  beds  of  pure  limestone  with  large  Product!,  including  the  P-  Valdaicus,  which 
is  equally  characteristic  of  its  lower  members.  These  organic  remains,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  a prevalent  dip  to  the  west,  already  taught  us  that,  notwith- 
standing many  breaks  and  contortions,  we  were  advancing  to  older  strata.  In  a 
tract  covered  with  fine  vegetation  and  in  which  no  quarries  had  ever  been  opened, 
it  was  difficult,  even  with  very  steep  slopes  and  deep  glades,  to  define  the  geologi- 
cal character  of  the  succeeding  beds,  but  from  occasional  glimpses  they  seemed  to 
consist  of  black  schists  with  thin  courses  of  impure  limestone  containing  Encrinites 


* Though  the  greet  mug  of  the  South  Ural  U still  possessed  by  the  Bashkirs,  the  Russians  are  daily 
purchasing  their  lands,  wherever  ores  or  fine  soil  occur,  and  the  original  inhabitants  (like  the  Red  Indians 
of  America)  are  thus  gradually  compressed  into  limits  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a nomadic  race, 
destitute  of  any  agricultural  art,  and  living  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  horses.  In  the 
most  mountainous  tracts,  however,  Bashkirs  alone  are  still  to  be  found,  among  whom  we  could  not  have 
been  forwarded  without  the  special  orders  of  General  Perowski,  who  furnished  us  indeed  with  provisions 
and  a carriage  suitable  to  the  rugged  country,  directing  Bashkir  officers  (who  do  the  duty  of  Cossacks)  to 
accompany  us.  We  can  never  forget  cither  the  pleasant  hours  we  passed  at  the  Katchufka  of  General 
Perowski  or  the  services  he  rendered  us  in  this  tour,  still  less  the  admirable  MS.  map  of  the  whole  region 
with  which  he  furnished  us.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  we  induced  M.  J.  Khauikoff,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Governor-General,  to  describe  the  geographical  features  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
to  furnish  a memoir,  which  Mr.  Murcliison  has  since  inserted  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  The  name  of  Perowski  has  been  printed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  131  ef  sey.  as  it  is  pronounced, *  **  Perof$ki  or  Perovtki.** 
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and  thin,  grass-like  fossil  plants*.  Where  the  road  (Starai-tract)  ascends  from  these 
pastoral  valleys,  the  external  features  entirely  change.  Instead  of  the  copious 
vegetation  which  usually  accompanies  well-watered  calcareous  soils,  we  had  now 
reached  a monotonous  plateau  void  of  all  limestone,  with  a poor  and  stunted 
herbage,  through  which  we  could  occasionally  detect  the  ends  of  the  strata  only. 
These  are  composed  of  a greenish,  earthy,  thinly  foliated  psammitc,  which  alter- 
nated repeatedly  in  highly  inclined  positions,  with  siliceous  flagstone  and  thinly 
laminated  schists,  no  fossils  being  discoverable  in  the  strata,  save  a few  wretched 
casts  of  what  might  be  either  the  terrestrial  plants  (grasses  ?)  or  marine  fucoids. 
To  the  east  of  the  station  of  Berdek  these  schists  are  exposed  in  a ravine,  but  still 
they  told  no  tale,  except  that,  being  highly  inclined,  they  were  traversed  by  an 
oblique  and  nearly  horizontal  rude  cleavage 

At  the  Zavod  of  Preobrajensk  the  river  Urinanzelair,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmara, 
runs  in  a gorge  of  contorted,  green,  psammitic  grauwacke  with  schist,  in  which  no 
calcareous  matter  and  no  fossils  were  observed*.  To  what  age  then  can  we  refer 
the  great  mass  of  rocks  between  the  Bashkir  village  of  Tchematzine  and  Preobra- 
jensk ? Though  in  the  absence  of  fossils  we  cannot  satisfactorily  reply,  we  know 
that  all  these  schistose  strata  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; and  here,  there- 
fore, as  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  where  limestones  and  fossils  are 
wanting,  we  can  do  no  more  than  consider  them  all  as  lower  Palicozoic.  Good 
reasons,  indeed,  exist  for  supposing,  that  the  oldest  of  these  grauwacke  beds  must 
be  of  Silurian  age,  for  in  a subsequent  section  it  will  appear,  that  in  following 
these  same  masses  to  the  north,  they  become  calcareous  and  contain  characteristic 
fossils. 

From  Preobrajensk  to  the  point  w’here  we  crossed  the  Sakmara  river,  scarcely 
any  feature  worth  recording  presented  itself,  for  we  were,  in  fact,  travelling  upon 
the  strike  of  the  same  schistose  strata.  On  the  river  Silayefskaya,  and  ranging 
thence  to  Zuluck,  quartzose  and  micaceous  schists  strike  north-north-east  and 
south-south-west,  dipping  40°  to  the  west ; and  at  the  spot  where  we  traversed 
the  Sakmara,  chlorite  schist  appears  in  contact  with  a boss  of  serpentine.  So  far 

' llie  chief  Bashkir  nllagc  in  this  tract  of  black  calcareous  schist  is  called  Tchematzine,  and  is  iur« 
rounded  by  maguificeut  trees,  including  Birches  of  extraordinary  size. 

* This  Zavod  is  established  here  on  account  of  the  water-power,  the  copper  which  is  smelted  at  it  being 
brought  from  the  rich  mines  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  on  the  west. 
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then  we  could  discern,  that  low  as  this  plateau  is,  in  reference  to  the  Irendyk 
ridge  which  we  were  approaching,  it  might  be  considered  the  mineral  axis,  if  really 
composed,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  nf  the  oldest  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  chain. 

The  Irendyk  (continuation  of  PI.  III.  fig.  5.). — From  the  dull  and  spiritless  pla- 
teau of  Preobrajensk,  composed  of  its  grauwacke  schists  and  grits,  some  of  which, 
however,  where  not  metamorphosed,  have  a good  deal  the  aspect  of  the  Silurian 
sandstone  of  England,  we  ascended  steep  and  verdant  slopes  to  the  peaks  of  the 
Irendyk,  which,  in  this  parallel,  constitutes  the  geographical  axis  of  the  South  Ural, 
and  separates  the  waters  which  flow  eastwards  into  the  river  Ural,  from  those  which 
run  westwards  into  the  Sakmara  and  Bielaya.  This  ridge  is  essentially  eruptive, 
and  its  external  forms  are  highly  picturesque.  It  is  made  up  of  felspathic  rocks 
which  pass  into  greenstone,  slaty  porphyry  and  iwrpliyritic  breccia,  and  rise  to 
above  3000'  feet  above  the  sea.  We  spent  a night  amid  these  peaks  in  the  tents 
of  the  Bashkir  chief  Mohammed  John’,  who  was  encami>ed  here  for  the  summer 
pEistures  of  his  herds  of  mares  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  offer  a sketch  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  at  day-break  in  this  wild  and  richly-wooded  mountain  recess. 
On  ascending  to  the  summits,  the  chief  of  which  at  this  point  is  called  Katlantchik, 
we  found  them  to  consist  of  stratified  compact  felspar  rock  or  eurite,  which  is  in 
parts  porphyritic,  the  whole  having  an  appearance  of  bedding,  the  strata  being 
either  vertical  or  dipping  70°  to  east-south-east.  A little  lower  on  the  eastern 
slope,  the  rocks  are  either  granular  felspathic  trap,  or  greenstone  porphyritic 
greenstone  and  grey  porphyry,  with  pink  felspar  crystals ; in  a word,  the  same 
group  of  eruptive  rocks  which  we  had  met  with  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Ural 
river,  distant  from  the  Irendyk  about  fifty  versts. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  on  this  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  the  infinite 
number  of  alternations  or  parallel  bands  of  igneous  rocks  (porphyries)  with  jaspers 
and  flinty  schists,  the  former  most  frequently  occupying  low  parallel  ridges,  the 
latter  the  inteijacent  depressions.  During  the  brief  moments  at  our  disposal,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  organic  remains  in  these  highly  altered  masses ; still,  when  fol- 

> Helmerscn  makes  the  culminating  crest  of  this  ridge  2942  French  or  3135  English  feet. 

* Our  host,  Mohammed  John,  who  appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  opposite  sketch,  was  a fine  spe* 
cimen  of  a lusty  Bashkir,  with  a capacious  stomach  well  Blled  with  Kumiss,  or  marcs’  milk.  In  his  tent 
(where  we  slept  upon  fresh-cliopped  fir-leaves)  wc  w'cre  refreshed  with  excellent  tea,  whilst  surrounded 
by  numerous  black  skins  filled  with  Kumiss,  and  ornamented  chests,  from  which  one  of  his  wives  un- 
packed his  best  crockery.  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  this  camp,  one  Russian  peasant  is  introduced  as  a 
contrast,  llie  portly  officer  is  a Russianized  Bashkir. 
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lowed  on  their  strike,  these  are  the  very  same  strata  which  rise  out  from  beneatli 
and  are  associated  with  tlie  carboniferous  limestone  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ural  river. 
Some  of  these  schists  which  have  been  converted  into  jaspers  are  therefore  clearly 
of  carboniferous,  and  others  may  be  of  Devonian  age ; for  the  Silurian  formations 
are  all,  we  apprehend,  represented  by  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  or  near  the  axis 
of  the  Irendyk.  The  section  which  we  have  thus  briefly  described,  traversing  the 
river  Kizilsk,  terminates  on  the  east  at  Yangelskaya  on  the  river  Ural ; and  having 
thus  brought  back  our  readers  to  a valley  to  which  we  had  previously  introduced 
them,  we  will  now  explain  to  them  our  last  traverse  of  the  chain. 

Trattsverse  Section  of  the  central  and  most  expanded  region  of  the  South  Ural,  from 
Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak  (Coloured  Section,  PI.  IV'^.). — This  section  is  most 
important  in  re-assuring  us,  that  large  masses  of  rock  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ural 
chain  are  really  palaeozoic, — a [mint  which  the  preceding  traverse  does  little  to 
establish.  It  is  also  of  high  interest,  from  passing  directly  over  the  numerous  south- 
western embranchments  into  which  the  chain  ramifies  in  this  parallel,  which  may 
thus  be  contrasted  with  its  south-eastern  limbs  which  we  have  been  considering.  In 
a word,  our  coloured  section  is  so  laid  down  as  to  carry  the  reader  from  Troitsk  in 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  on  the  east,  by  Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak,  and  thence 
into  the  great  flanking  plateaux  of  Permian  rock  upon  the  west.  The  country  on 
both  flanks  of  the  chain,  properly  so  called,  i.  o.  between  Troitsk  and  Verch-Uralsk 
on  the  east,  and  in  the  region  beyond  Sterlitamak  on  the  west,  having  already  been 
described,  pp.  438  et  seg.  and  150  et  seq.,  the  section  of  the  mountainous  or  cen- 
tral [rortion  only  will  be  now  developed. 

Although  porphyries  and  carboniferous  limestone  are  seen  to  the  south  and  gra- 
nitic rocks  to  the  north-east  of  Verch-Uralsk,  the  substrata  immediately  around 
the  town  are  obscured  by  black  earth  and  alluvia,  which  extend  for  some  miles  to 
the  low  elevations  on  the  flank  of  the  chain,  a few  beds  of  fractured  schist  appear- 
ing only  at  intervals.  The  first  counterforts  consist  of  bare,  low  bosses  of  porphyry 
and  trap-breccia,  which  throw  oflF  and  include  between  them,  red  jaspidcous  schists, 
dipping  sharply  to  the  east.  A valley  occupied  by  black  earth  succeeds,  from  which 
rises  a second  ridge,  called  the  Beresoiva-gora  or  Birch-tree  Hill,  with  jaspers  or 
altered  strata  on  its  flanks.  This  mass  consists,  in  the  centre,  of  a greenish  augite 
porphyry,  with  amygdaloids  on  its  sides,  which  to  the  we.st  are  flanked  by  a wall  of 
saccharoid  limestone,  having  a strike  of  north  and  south  (10^  to  15°  east  of  north). 
A third  and  lesser  ridge,  called  the  Cheriy  Hill,  is  made  up  of  porphyritic  greenstone 
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and  felspar  rock  on  its  eastern  side,  and  of  slaty  stratified  porphyry  on  its  highest 
points,  dipping  sharply  to  the  east. 

Though  here  of  much  less  altitude  than  in  the  Irendyk,  it  is  thus  evident,  that 
these  low  hills,  which  are  on  the  direct  continuation  of  that  ridge,  are  composed 
of  precisely  similar  intrusive  rocks  and  of  stratified  masses,  having  on  the  whole 
the  same  inclination  and  strike  (sec  Map,  PI.  VII.).  A narrovf  valley  is  then 
passed,  which  covered  by  black  earth  on  the  surface,  is  occupied  beneath  by  a 
coarse  and  slightly  auriferous  ancient  alluvia,  which  is  watered  by  the  small  river 
Mindak,  whence  the  ascent  of  the  chief  central  ridge  commences'.  The  eastern 
spur  of  this  ridge,  called  Muchty,  exposes  serpentine,  followed  by  schists  with 
quartzose  veins,  doubtless  those  from  whence  the  gold  alluvia  in  the  adjacent  valley 
have  been  derived ; and  after  passing  several  bosses  of  felspathic  and  trappsean 
rocks  with  talcose  schists  having  sahlbands  of  serpentine,  the  summit  is  found  to 
be  composed  of  talcose,  quartzose  and  micaceous  schists,  with  veins  of  quartz,  &c. 
In  an  adjacent  depression,  called  Bursuk,  the  schists  are  black,  with  large  masses 
of  quartz,  both  in  veins  and  concretions,  the  schist  itself  containing  carburet  of 
iron.  These  talcose  and  schistose  rocks,  rolling  over  in  great  flexures  in  which 
the  easterly  dip  is  most  prevalent,  rise  up  into  the  chief  mountain  (Gara-tash*), 
composed  in  great  part  of  glossy  fractured  quartz  rock,  around  the  base  of  which 
the  road  meanders.  Tliese  quartzose  masses,  in  parts  chloritic,  in  parts  micaceous, 
and  having  on  the  whole  a greenish  tint,  have  so  much  the  aspect  of  primary  rocks 
that  some  portions  of  them  have  been  described  by  Colonel  Helmersen  as  gneiss. 
They  roll  over  (tliough  the  dip  is  mostly  to  the  east)  and  also  occupy  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountain  which  descend  by  Uzuk-tash  towards  the  Zavod  of  Bielo- 
rietz. 

To  the  east  of  this  Zavod,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  works. 


' The  northern  prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  is  here  separated  by  this  depression  of  the  Mindak  or 
Mindiak  from  the  heights  of  Uara-tash,  which  are  the  direct  southern  extension  of  the  ridge,  to  which  in 
the  central  and  northern  mountains  of  the  chain  the  name  of  Ural-tau  is  confined.  Seeing  that  this  latter 
ridge  (Gara-tash,  Ac.)  subsides  gradually  in  its  range  to  the  south  and  is  lost  in  the  elevated  plateau  of 
the  Sakmara,  we  consider  that  from  this  parallel  of  latitude  the  Irendyk  being  the  watershed,  must  be 
viewed  as  the  true  soutliem  limb  of  the  llral-tau.  Notwithstanding,  tlicrefurc,  the  separation  of  the 
ridges  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Mindak,  they  are  here  so  nearly  confluent,  that  the  Muchty  Hill  which 
we  arc  describing  may  be  looked  upon  as  a connecting  link  between  them,  if  the  geographer  wishes  to 
follow  the  most  continuous  line  of  heights  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  to  the  east  and  west. 

* The  summit  of  Gara-tash  is  2370  French  feet,  or  upwards  of  2300  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Strong  bands  of  limestone,  for  the  most  part  saccharoidal  and  of  white  colours, 
appear,  and  these  also  have  a decided  eastern  dip  (10°  north  of  east)  at  angles  of 
45°,  as  if  they  passed  beneath  the  whole  mass  of  the  chloritic  and  quartzose  rocks. 
Towards  the  mountain  this  limestone  is  white,  crystalline  and  slaty : at  the  Zavod, 
somewhat  removed  from  it,  the  rock  is  bluish-grey  ; and  a little  to  the  west,  or  still 
furt’iicr  num  the  axis,  a similar  limestone  is  found  fairly  encased  between  schists 
which  are  highly  micaceous,  though  less  crystalline  than  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east.  These  beds,  having  the  dominant  strike  of  this  portion  of  the  chain,  or  from 
south  and  by  west  to  north  and  by  cast,  pass  into  thick  masses  of  slaty  grey  lime- 
stone, which,  far  removed  from  any  intrusive  rock,  exhibit  a sufficient  quantity  of 
organic  remains  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  being  of  true  Silurian  age.  Among 
the  corals  were  Favosites  Gothlandica  and  Stromatopora  concentrica,  whilst  the  chief 
mollusks  were  tw’o  small  Terebratulae,  one  of  which  we  cannot  well  distinguish  from 
the  T.  plicatella  of  Gothland,  and  the  other  approaches  near  to  a form  which  occurs 
with  the  Pentameri  at  Bogoslofsk  and  on  the  Is  (see  pp.  394,  396). 

Judging  from  their  inclination,  it  would  seem  that  all  these  limestones,  the  whole 
of  which  have  an  easterly  dip,  must  pass  under  the  metamorphic  crystalline  rocks 
of  Gara-tash.  We  have,  however,  repeatedly  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  in 
similar  highly  dislocated  and  altered  masses  of  other  parts  of  the  chain,  it  is  futile 
to  endeavour  to  read  off  the  order  of  the  strata  by  superposition  ; for  to  the  west 
of  Zlataiist  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  this  tract,  the  masses  are  often  unques- 
tionably inverted,  the  younger  beds  dipping  under  the  more  ancient.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  parallel  of  Verch-Uralsk,  and  wherever  the  igneous  rocks  are  less 
rife,  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain  prevails,  and  that 
as  soon  as  we  recede  westwards  from  the  great  centre  of  disturbance  and  metamor- 
phism  we  meet  with  Silurian  remains,  we  think  that,  by  fair  analogy,  the  included 
masses  may  be  considered  to  have  been  originally  grauwacke  schists,  grits,  &c., 
which,  like  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Serebrianka  and  other  localities,  are  inter- 
polated between  the  Silurian  rocks  properly  so  called,  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones. In  advancing  to  the  west  across  the  Nura,  Yanick,  and  other  rivers, 
which  descending  from  the  slopes  of  the  Yamantau,  Bakty  and  the  prolongations 
of  the  lofty  Iremel'  fall  into  the  Biclaya,  we  passed  over  several  low  elevations 

* rhe  want  of  time  prevented  our  deviating  from  the  route  to  ascend  the  Iremel,  or  even  its  southern 
spurs  Bakty  and  Vamantau,  We  fell,  however,  the  less  reluctance  to  continue  our  route,  because  these 
mountains  had  been  described  by  Colonel  Helmcrscn,  and  M.  Kbanikuff  had  recently  explained  to  us,  that 
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of  limestone,  calcareous  grit  and  flagstone,  in  which  we  detected  a few  corals. 
Further  west  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Kraka  Hills,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  our 
route,  the  limestone,  black  and  slaty  on  fracture  and  associated  with  black  schists, 
was  found,  at  a little  hamlet  called  Katchu-kova,  to  contain  various  characteristic 
Silurian  types,  such  as  Pentamerus  Vogulicus,  probably  the  same  variety  which 
occurs  at  Crasnoi  Glasnova  (p.  364),  Murchisonia,  apparently  the  same  species  as 
on  the  Is  and  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  with  ill-preserved  Terebratula-,  Turbo,  Encri- 
nites,  &c. 

Again,  if  any  misgivings  had  arisen  concerning  our  inferences  derived  from 
previous  sections,  that  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this  chain  had  once  been 
formed  of  palccozoic  strata  which  had  subsequently  been  altered  by  metamorphism 
and  eruption,  they  were  at  once  dispelled  by  the  evidences  which  here  presented 
themselves.  To  the  west  of  the  black  Pentamerus  limestone  and  schist,  we  met 
with  stony  masses  of  quartz  rock  (altered  sandstone),  in  which  we  detected  casts 
of  Bellerophons  and  Encrinites,  which  gave  to  the  strata  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  shelly  Caradoc  sandstone  of  the  British  Isles  ; whilst  in  a very  short  distance, 
this  same  purple  and  grey  quartz  rock  passed  into  chloritic,  talcose  and  micaceous 
slates,  having  the  primary  aspect  of  some  of  the  masses  of  theGara-tash  mountain 
(see  PI.  IV.).  In  a country  devoid  of  quarries  and  with  few  abrupt  ravines,  w’e 
could  not  pretend  to  pul  these  various  strata  into  geometrical  order.  It  was 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  find,  that  standing  as  we  here  did  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  South  Ural,  we  were  surrounded  by  Silurian  fossils,  and  that  the  strata  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  graduated  on  either  side  into  crystalline  and  metaraor- 
phic  overlying  masses.  The  rocks  in  which  we  had  found  these  remains  are,  in 
fact,  the  less  elevated  and  less  altered  portions  only  of  deposits,  which  in  their  ex- 
tension to  the  north  or  north-north-east  rise  into  the  culminating  peaks  of  Yaman- 
lau,  Bakty,  Ireniel,  and  Taganai,  &c.  Nor  could  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  south, 
over  the  rugged  and  lofty  Kraka  Hills  extending  to  the  south  and  by  west,  and 
consider  how  when  prolonged  they  terminate  in  the  plateau  of  Kanikolsk  and 
Preobrajensk  which  we  had  previously  traversed,  without  being  impressed  with 

the  Ircmel  iUelf  was  compoaeU  of  shatteml  quartz  rock»  in  short  another  Ta^iiaL  In  the  Appendix  ie 
given  a list  of  the  heights  of  the  South  Ural  and  adjacent  lands  as  prepared  M.  J.  Khanikolf,  whoae 
admeasurementfi  of  the  south-western  embrauchnicnts  of  the  chain  assign  to  several  points  a very  consi- 
derable altitude : thus  Jamantau  or  Yaroantau  is  placed  at  3400  English  feet  (or  325  feet  higher  than  the 
Iremcl ! which  has  hitherto  been  mnked  as  the  highest  point  of  the  South  Und),  Yuriua  3116,  ZUmerdak 
3137,  Tutcha  3631,  Kalu  2753,  &c. 
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the  belief,  that  the  masses,  which  here  afforded  us  true  evidences  of  their  age,  were 
probabl/  the  mere  northern  prolongations  of  those  monotonous  and  subcrystalline 
rocks  of  the  great  plateau  of  the  Sakmara,  amid  which  we  had  detected  no  vestiges 
of  them. 

These  Silurian  quartz  rocks  proceeding  from  the  range  of  the  Iremel  seemed  to 
fold  over  and  form  a sort  of  axis,  and  to  the  west  they  are  followed  by  slates  having 
the  most  marked  slaty  cleavage  which  we  had  seen  in  the  Ural  chain'.  The  system 
of  schists  and  black  limestone  is  thence  continued  in  undulations,  one  ]ieak  of  quartz 
rock  only,  the  Yuluch-gora,  appearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya,  just  where  that 
river  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  to  the  Zavod  of  Uziansk*, — a grand  and  pictu- 
resque position,  with  high  calcareous  banks. 

Again,  schists,  quartzosc  bands  and  limestone  are  thrown  about  in  undulations 
producing  a lovely  and  rich  country,  extending  from  the  Uziansk  to  the  Zavod  of 
Avziansk,  but  as  in  this  space  the  road  following  the  river  Bielaya  to  the  south,  runs 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  chain,  we  could  not  look  for  much  variation.  In 
approaching  Avziansk,  however,  we  again  traversed  to  the  west  by  a rocky  defile, 
which  clearly  explains,  how  much  the  country  is  made  up  of  repetitions  of  a great 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream  a large  mass  of 
thick-bedded  limestone  dips  sharply  to  the  cast,,  whilst  on  the  other,  slaty  lime- 
stones with  calcareous  schists,  &c.  plunge  still  more  rapidly  (70°)  to  the  west.  The 
limestones  arc  overlaid  by  calcareous  grits  and  schists,  and  the  latter  by  flagstones, 
and  grey,  purple  and  whitish  grits,  with  a basis  of  felspar ; in  parts  almost  a quartz 
rock.  These  strata  occupy  a distinct  basin  of  about  a mile  or  more  in  breadth,  from 
the  western  side  of  which  limestones,  containing  concretions  of  silex,  rise  up  with 
a rapid  inclination  to  the  east.  Tliough  we  employed  our  hammers  for  some  time, 
and  traversed  the  sides  and  summits  of  this  little  basin  on  foot,  we  were  to  our 
great  mortification  unable  to  detect  in  it  any  fossils,  yet,  doubtless,  such  may 
be  found  by  persons  who  have  time  at  their  command.  Whilst  they  were  un- 
questionably, from  their  mineral  character,  members  of  the  palaeozoic  scries  (for 
they  had  not  a feature  of  crystalline  or  priniarized  rocks),  we  were  unable,  in  the 


' These  slates,  the  larainie  of  which  marked  by  different  colours  ore  crossed  by  cleavage  planes,  oeeur 
about  four  verata  east  of  the  floating  bridge  of  Perevosnia. 

< 'riiis  Zavod  of  Uziansk  belongs  to  M.d.  Demidoff,  in  the  deep-coloured  limestones  of  which  wc  found 
the  Favositft  polymorpha  and  large  Cyathophyllum,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  C.  dianthua.  These  rocks 
may,  therefore,  be  cither  Devonian  or  Silurian. 
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absence  of  fossils,  to  assign  to  these  limestones  of  Avziansk'  an  exact  place  in  our 
classification.  Seeing,  however,  that  they  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by  schists, 
red  earth  and  quartzose  sandstone  which  rise  out  from  beneath  them,  we  cannot 
consider  them  very  low  in  the  scries,  and  they  most  probably  pertain  either  to  the 
Lower  Devonian  or  Upper  Silurian  formations  (see  Coloured  Section,  PI.  IV.). 

For  some  distance  to  the  west  of  Avziansk,  the  road  leads  over  highly  undulating 
hills,  all  of  them  being  composed  of  quartzose  grauwacke,  schists  and  psammite, 
which  as  they  dip  easterly,  under  the  trough  just  described,  fold  over  to  the  west  at 
Bretag,  and  Priutch  Uisse,  into  the  valley  of  the  Nugush.  When  contrasted  with 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Bielaya,  these  mountains  have  a woodland  and  sterile  aspect, 
and  their  highest  summit,  the  Yurma-tau,  is,  according  to  M.  J.  Khanikoff,  31 1C 
English  feet  above  the  sea.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  dominant 
ridges  of  these  western  embranchments  of  the  Central  Ural,  being  succeeded  on  the 
west,  first  by  the  Kalii,  2755  feet,  afterwards  by  the  Ala-tau,  about  2000  feet  high, 
and  lastly  by  the  Akri-tau,  a somewhat  lower  ridge,  which  forms  the  western  flank 
of  the  whole  chain*.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  these  ridges,  constituting  anticlinal 
domes,  may  be  described  as  hard  ([uartzose  sandstones,  having  troughs  of  impure 
limestone  between  them,  which  latter  rock  in  the  depression  watered  by  the  Nu- 
gush, is  of  grey  and  blue  colours,  with  numerous  white  veins,  and  not  unlike  the 
Devonian  limestone  of  the  North  Ural.  At  the  Bashkir  station  of  Kulghina,  which 
is  on  the  western  slope  of  Kalii,  we  observed  very  regularly  stratified  and  wholly 
unaltered  limestone,  both  red  and  grey,  with  shale,  &c.  dipping  first  slightly  to  the 
west,  and  afterwards  rising  to  occupy  a trough  in  a valley  of  some  breadth : but 
here  also  we  were  unable  to  obtain  fossils.  On  its  western  flank  this  basin  is  suc- 
ceeded by  calcareous  flags,  passing  downwards  into  quartzose  sandstone  of  yellow 

1 We  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  this  Zarod  of  Petrof- Avziansk,  l>ctween  which  nml  the 
western  edge  of  the  mountain  of  Akri-tau,  tlie  country  U very  wild  and  entirely  inhabited  by  Bashkirs. 

* We  were  benighted  in  passing  along  the  slopes  of  the  Kalb,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  its  struc> 
tore,  though  we  believe  U to  be  composed  of  quartzose  grauwacke.  The  small  horses  of  the  Bashkirs  are 
unequal  to  heavy  labour,  and  eight  of  them  (sometimes  nine),  with  four  riders,  were  deemed  essential  to 
conduct  our  tarantass  along  this  **  Commerri-ZracM"  Our  “ atlelage"  measured  forty-five  feet  from  the 
leading  horse  to  the  carriage with  such  long  cords  do  these  wild  people  fasten  on  one  little  pair  of 
horses  before  the  other ! The  relays  of  horses,  boys  and  men.  were  usually  stationed  in  the  glade  at  some 
ferry  or  natural  boundary  upon  our  route.  We  recur  with  delight  to  tliis  very  picturesque  region,  which 
it  would  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  re^'islt  and  work  out  in  detail.  Our  sur>*ey  of  it  W'bs  neces- 
sarily hurried ; for  we  were  then  pressing  on,  in  order  to  reach  the  carboniferous  steppes  of  the  Donitz 
before  the  close  of  the  summer. 
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aod  purple  colours  with  schists  and  conglomerate,  which  latter  rise  up  with  an 
easterly  dip  and  form  the  Ala>tau.  From  this  ridge  we  descended  into  a broad 
depression  on  the  west,  occupied  by  shale,  and  covered  with  dense  foliage,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  rises  boldly  the  Akri-tau.  Knowiug  that  this  was  the  last 
western  ridge  of  the  mountains,  our  anxiety  increased  as  we  approached  it,  to 
discover  some  organic  remains,  by  which  a key  might  be  had  to  explain  the  age  of 
the  numerous  undulations  over  which  we  had  passed,  from  the  Silurian  axis  of  the 
chain.  The  shale  of  the  valley  to  the  west  of  the  Ala-tau,  forming  a broad  anti- 
clinal, bends  over  to  the  west  and  passes  beneath  the  Akri-tau,  thus  exhibiting  a 
valley  of  elevation.  Near  the  little  hamlet  of  Derikl^,  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
this  depression,  we  found  the  Favonites  polymorpha,  thus  indicating  that  these  cal- 
careous shales  were  either  of  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  The  lowest  beds 
of  Akri-tau  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  are  grey  psammites,  inclined  westwards 
at  32°,  and  the  overlying  mass  of  the  mountain  is  made  up  of  very  striking  ledges 
of  dingy  green  and  yellowish-brown,  slightly  micaceous  sandstone,  much  resembling 
the  Ludlow  rocks  of  England,  where  they  contain  little  calcareous  matter,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This  external  resemblance  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  are  often  covered  with  the  same  purj)le  film  of  iron  ore  so 
common  near  Ludlow.  Towards  the  western  slope  of  the  Akri-tau  these  beds  are 
surmounted  by  red,  gritty,  fine  conglomerate,  reddish  hard  quartzose,  green  spotted 
sandstone,  with  hard  purple  and  grey  rocks,  the  whole  of  which  are  really  un- 
distinguishable  from  many  examples  of  the  Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Having 
before  us  such  analogies  in  mineral  succession,  from  Upper  Silurian  through  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  little  more  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  belief,  that  the  rocks 
were  really  such,  than  to  find  them  surmounted  by  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed. 

The  strata  which  succeeded,  and  in  perfect  conformity,  to  the  red  sandstones, 
were  dark-coloured  limestones,  with  Productus  slrialus  (Fisch.),  P.  Valdaiau, 
P.  aniiyuatus  (Sow.),  Lilhostrotion  Jloriforme,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  carbo- 
naceous grits,  which  are  partially  dislocated,  and  after  a fault,  the  section  terminates 
towards  the  plains  of  the  Permian  system,  exposing  a great  thickness  of  white- 
veined  limestones,  of  light  and  dark-grey  colours,  wnth  courses  of  black  flint,  the 
whole  charged  with  numerous  true  carboniferous  fossils,  including  the  well-known 
Spirifer  Mosquensis  (Fisch.),  Terehralula  lamellosa  (Spir.  id.  Ldv.),  and  corals,  &c. 
The  fortunate  discovery  of  these  fossils,  in  the  uppermost  band  of  these  mountains. 
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assured  us,  that  the  rocks  immediately  below  them  were  truly  of  Devonian  age,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  central  ridges  of  the  chain  we  had 
found  true  Silurian  types.  Other  geologists  who  follow  us,  and  who  may  have 
more  time  at  their  disposal,  will,  we  feel  conhdent,  till  up  the  lacunse  in  the  proofs 
of  succession,  by  collecting  fossils  in  the  interjacent  calcareous  zones,  where,  for 
want  of  time,  we  could  not  detect  them. 

The  strike  of  the  beds  in  the  Akri-tau  and  adjacent  ridges  being  from  10“  east 
of  north  to  10°  west  of  south,  this  geological  direction  is  in  perfect  heu-mony 
with  the  geographical  alinement  of  these  sedimentary  masses,  which  constitute  the 
expanded  flanks  of  the  Soutli-western  Ural,  and  which  are  made  up  of  a number 
of  folds  slightly  divergent  from  the  main  ridge  of  eruptive  matter,  from  which  the 
further  they  recede,  the  more  are  they  found  to  assume  their  ordinary  sedimentary 
characters. 

The  remainder  of  this  important  transverse  section  to  the  west,  as  expressed  in 
PI.  IV’.,  shows,  first,  a trough  of  gypseous  Permian  rocks  ; then  the  striking  car- 
boniferous outlier  of  Tcheke-tau,  close  to  the  town  of  Sterlitamak,  replete  with 
carboniferous  fossils  (see  p.  130) ; and,  lastly,  an  ascending  order  into  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Permian  strata,  as  exposed  in  the  environs  of  Bielebei,  where  they 
have  been  previously  described,  p.  151'. 

Conclusion. — After  the  details  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  we  now  ask 
our  readers  to  consider  with  us,  for  a moment,  what  have  probably  been  the  move- 
ments and  mutations — what  the  original  structure  of  these  mountains. 

No  geologist  can  have  traversed  the  chain  in  the  south-western  parallel,  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  seen  the  ridges  gradually  open  out  with  wider  sweeps 
and  broader  valleys  as  they  recede  from  the  axis,  without  being  led  to  think,  that 


* We  had  made  ourselves  thoroughly  acqualuted  with  all  the  details  of  the  mountain  limestone  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Ural  near  ISterlitamak,  including  the  outlier  of  Tchke-tau,  before  we  visited  our  hos- 
pitable friend  Major  Wangenheim  von  Qualen  at  the  Zavod  of  Troitsk,  near  Bielebei.  As  we  were  thus 
the  first  to  establish  along  this  frontier  a clear  base-line  for  the  Permian  deposits,  and  thus  to  unravel 
their  real  age,  at  a time  when  others  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  w*e  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  a year  after  we  quitted  tlie  country.  Major  Wangenheim  published  a geological  sketch  (\’’erhandl.  der 
Kais.  Ruse.  Mineralog.  Gesells.  su  St.  Petersburg,  18-13,  p.  1),  in  which  he  announced  this  emergence  of 
the  carboniferous  rocks  as  a discovery  of  his  own.  Our  work  has.  indeed,  been  a long  time  in  preparation, 
but  the  chapter  which  describes  the  Tcheke-tau,  p.  130,  as  well  as  memoirs  read  to  the  Geological  Society, 
were  printed  long  before  Major  Wangenheim 's  {laper.  He  was,  indeed,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  relations 
in  question  when  we  visited  him,  and  begged  us  to  explain  the  succession  of  the  strata. 

3 o 
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an  intense  movement  having  been  communicated  to  the  central  ridge,  certain  wave- 
like undulations  to  which  the  whole  has  been  subjected,  were  necessarily  most  rapid 
towards  that  disturbing  centre,  and  gradually  died  away  as  they  receded  from  it. 
In  short,  the  views  which  American  geologists  have  so  admirably  worked  out  in 
the  Apalachian  chain'  may,  we  think,  be  considered  equally  striking  in  the  South- 
western Ural.  Thus,  in  the  tract  between  Verch-Uralsk  and  Bieloretzk,  highly 
metamorphosed  strata,  with  many  intrusive  rocks,  are  thrown  about  in  rapid 
undulations,  forming  high  mountains,  steep  slopes  and  deep  valleys  (see  coloured 
section,  PI.  IV.).  Next  we  meet  with  Silurian  strata  rolling  over  in  numerous 
folds,  which  expand  into  the  wider  troughs  of  Uziansk  and  Petrofsk.  Tliese  un- 
dulations becoming  wider,  and  the  ridges  decreasing  in  altitude  as  they  recede  from 
the  axis,  the  whole  series  terminates  on  the  west,  in  the  broad  trough  between  the 
Akri-tau  and  Tchcke-tau.  Again,  with  this  expansion  and  retrocession  from  the 
chief  axis,  and  with  the  diminution  in  altitude,  the  crystalline  characters  of  the 
chain  gradually  disappear.  The  limestones  part  with  their  saccharoid  and  slaty 
aspect,  the  mica  schists  pass  into  micaceous  flagstones,  the  quartz  rocks  into  con- 
glomerates and  psammites,  and  thus  the  observer  is  regularly  conducted,  with  few  if 
any  discordant  or  uuconformable  junctions,  from  a crystalline  nucleus  into  ordinary 
sedimentary  masses.  Though  partaking  more  of  a general  description  than  we 
could  wish,  such  we  feel  confident  is  the  true  picture  of  this  portion  of  the  Ural. 

Interstratified  as  these  paixozoic  sediments  have  been,  in  other  parallels,  with 
large  bands  of  igneous  matter,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  coeval  with  their 
accumulation,  and  afterwards  cut  through  in  many  places  by  intrusive  rocks  which 
have  altered  their  original  character,  and  often  highly  mineralized  them,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  draw  a well-defined  base-line  for  this  greatly  contorted,  broken  and 
often  inverted  series.  In  one  spot  only,  have  we  detected  true  Lower  Silurian 
shells  : even  the  upper  members  of  that  system  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  detached 
masses  of  limestone,  which,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  being  pierced  on 
all  sides,  and  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks  with  much  serpentine,  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  auriferous  zones,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert.  In  several  sec- 
tions on  both  flanks  of  the  chain,  we  have,  indeed,  shown  a succession  through  a 
large  Devonian  series  to  carboniferous  limestones  ; whilst  in  other  places,  as  in  the 
eastern  steppes,  the  lower  of  these  two  formations  is  either  covered  up  by  eruptive 

• *•  On  the  Pliysictil  Stnictorc  of  tlic  Apalachian  Chain/'  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 
(Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Geol,»  1840-42,  p.  474.) 
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matter,  or  is  so  metamorphosed  that  the  earliest  traces  of  life  which  can  be  ob- 
served occur  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  Accurately  and  rigidly  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  passages  of  such  highly  mineralized  products,  must  be  the  result  of 
long  and  minute  geological  labour.  We  have  chiefly  restricted  our  efforts  to  the 
development  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  chain,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
metamorphism  and  disturbance  which  large  portions  of  it  have  undergone. 

One  of  the  facts  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  geologists  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  researches  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the  very  frequently  inverted  dip  of 
the  strata  where  they  approach  the  axis ; the  formations,  which  we  know  to  be  of 
younger  age,  being,  as  it  were,  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  those  which  were 
deposited  before  them.  This  phenomenon,  far  from  being  peculiar,  is,  however, 
of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  sides  of  other  ridges,  where  masses  of  eruptive 
matter  have  been  ejected  in  the  contiguity  of  sedimentary  deposits.  We  have 
before  adverted  to  a similar  phenomenon  upon  the  northern  flank  of  the  Eastern 
Alps*,  where  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  deposits  along  a line  of  great  extent,  are 
so  inverted,  as  to  dip  under  the  crystalline  and  more  ancient  rocks,  and  a like 
order  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  In  a former 
publication  we  accounted  for  the  inversion  of  the  Silurian  strata  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  the  manner  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  by  supposing  that  those  strata  were  not  only  raised  into  a vertical  position 
by  the  outburst  of  the  contiguous  syenite,  but  were  also  thereby  thrown  further 
over  or  backwards*.  Such  an  explanation  may,  doubtless,  suflice  in  cases  analo- 
gous to  the  example  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where  the  same  strata  can  be  followed 
from  inverted  to  vertical,  and  therefrom  to  normal  positions.  In  the  much  grander 
examples,  however,  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  long  linear  masses 
occur  in  such  positions  on  several  parallels  and  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
great  axis  of  eruption,  it  would  seem  that  an  easier,  if  not  more  rational  solution 
of  the  problem  is  offered  by  supposing,  that  the  emission  of  as  much  molten  matter 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  as  would  form  the  chief  and  central  ridges  of  the 
mountains,  may  have  left  cavities  occupied  for  a time  only  by  gaseous  vapours,  into 
which  the  ends  of  the  strata,  fractured  on  lines  parallel  to  the  line  of  disturbance,  may 
have  fallen,  thus  producing  their  inverted  position  by  a simple  movement  of  lateral 
depression  towards  the  cavity  left  by  the  outburst  of  the  erupted  masses.  In  other 

* Oeol.  Trans.  toI.  ui.  p.  303.  * Ocol.  Truu.  Old  Sor.  toI.  i.  p.  281;  and  Silur.  Syst.  p.  423. 
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words,  as  the  moving  agent  was  fluid  plutonic  matter,  we  may  naturally  imagine 
that  it  was  connected  with  deeply-seated  lateral  sheets  of  similarly  molten  mate- 
rials, which  flowing  towards  the  central  line  to  fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  elevated  axis,  may  have  caused  the  cavities  in  question.  In  suggesting 
this  hypothesis  for  consideration,  we  shall  further  illustrate  it  in  the  Appendix. 

If  some  persons  be  disposed  to  think,  that  certain  of  the  Uralian  crystalline  rocks, 
particularly  those  which  appear  on  various  parallels  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  axis, 
may,  like  the  azoic  rocks  of  Sweden  (Chap.  I.),  have  been  formed  during  a period 
anterior  to  that  to  which  the  term  palaeozoic  ought  to  be  applied,  we  are  at  once  at 
issue  with  them.  The  cases  are,  in  truth,  wholly  dissimilar.  In  Scandinavia,  as 
has  been  shown,  there  exist,  at  inter\'als,  true  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  containing  a 
copious  list  of  the  organic  remains  belonging  to  the  earliest  ascertained  sera  of 
animal  creation,  which  are  there  seen  to  repose  unconformably  upon  crystalline 
stratified  rocks  of  an  entirely  distinct  character,  and  with  completely  discrepant 
lines  of  bearing — anterior,  therefore,  to  the  lowest  known  palaeozoic  sediments. 
In  the  Ural,  on  the  contrary,  though  Carboniferous,  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  either  succeed  each  other  regularly,  as  on  the  western  side,  or  appear  in 
oases  on  the  eastern,  where  they  have  been  tom  into  fragments  by  bands  of  erup- 
tive matter,  it  is  at  one  or  two  spots  only,  that  any  traces  of  Lower  Silurian  beds 
can  be  detected.  That  such  have  existed,  however,  is  proved  by  these  very  ex- 
ceptions, and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  along  the  central  crest,  where  igneous  out- 
bursts have  been  most  intense,  and  where,  therefore,  the  lowest  sediments  have  been 
most  upheaved,  inverted  and  altered,  limestones,  sandstones  and  schists,  which  at 
one  period  may  have  resembled  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Sweden  and  of 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh,  have  been  converted  into  crystalline  limestone, 
chloritic  and  micaceous  schists  and  quartz  rocks.  We  draw  this  inference,  not 
only  because  the  quartz  rock  and  the  chlorite  schist  are  seen  to  graduate  into  and 
inclose  subordinate  calcareous  masses,  which  still  present  traces  of  organic  remains, 
but  also  because  throughout  the  chain,  the  whole  series  of  rocks,  from  the  most 
unaltered  carboniferous  deposits  on  the  western  flank,  to  the  most  highly  altered 
Silurians,  as  well  as  the  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  axis,  are  all  parallel 
to  each  other, — all  so  graduate  into  each  other,  and  are,  in  short,  so  interlinked, 
that  we  can  nowhere,  as  in  Sweden,  obtain  a definite  base-line  which  exhibits  the 
lowest  stages  of  animal  life  as  completely  separated  from  an  anterior  state  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  when  we  try  to  reach  Lower  Silurian  ves- 
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tige8,  the  record  is  usually  defaced,  though  the  walls  are  still  standing,  on  which, 
according  to  the  sequence  in  other  countries,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  decipher  it. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Looking  to  the  British  Isles,  we  well  know, 
that  there  are  large  tracts  in  them,  where  schistose  deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, void  of  fossils,  and  also  much  associated  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  underlie 
strata  in  which  Lower  Silurian  remains  have  been  detected,  and  which  yet  preserve, 
like  those  of  the  Ural,  a general  parallelism  to  the  fossiliferous  rocks  above  them. 
We  would  not,  therefore,  dogmatically  contend,  that  in  the  convulsed  and  crystal- 
line centre  of  the  Ural,  there  may  not  have  existed  some  such  sedimentary  masses 
which  also  were  accumulated  before  the  creation  of  the  animals  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian type.  Recurring,  however,  to  the  facts,  that  all  the  sedimentary  and  meta- 
morphic  masses  of  these  mountains  preserve  one  to  the  other  a perfect  parallelism 
of  direction  ; that  the  altered  rocks  are  seen  to  graduate  into  the  unaltered  ; that 
the  most  altered  occasionally  envelope  parallel  bands  of  limestone  with  organic 
remains ; and,  lastly,  that  though  a patch  or  two  of  true  Lower  Silurian  strata  are 
still  recognizable,  the  regular  place  where,  according  to  the  established  law  of 
succession,  such  protozoic  beds  ought  to  appear,  is  commonly  taken  by  rocks 
which  have  undergone  metamorphism  and  mineralization,  through  the  evolution 
of  igneous  matter  along  a great  meridian  fissure,  we  think  we  are  fairly  sustained, 
both  by  direct  evidence  and  fair  analogy,  in  maintaining,  that  the  original  deposits 
out  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  eruptive  matter,  the  Ural  Mountains  have  been 
formed,  belonged  chiefly  to  one  great  palaeozoic  a;ra,  made  up  of  the  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  systems. 

From  our  own  researches  and  those  of  others  to  the  east  of  the  chain,  we  are 
disposed  to  draw  exactly  the  same  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  adjacent  rocks  of 
Siberia ; for  although  the  characters  of  the  last  intrusive  rocks  are  different,  and 
though  in  some  places  granites  (rocks  very  rarely  seen  in  the  Central  Ural)  usurp  wide 
spaces  in  the  lower  ridges  or  Asiatic  plateaux,  we  are  unacquainted  with  a single 
phaenomenon  which  can  shake  our  belief,  that  all  these  granitoid  rocks  (whether  at 
Verkhoturie,  Ekaterinburg,  Miask,  or  in  the  steppes  of  Troitsk)  were  emitted  after 
the  completion  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  for  the  most  part  were  posterior 
to  the  greenstones  and  other  eruptive  roeks  of  the  Ural.  Trending  parallel  to 
the  Ural  chain,  and  therefore,  in  a broad  sense,  forming  one  of  its  appendages, 
these  granitic,  syenitic  and  associated  rocks  are  essentially  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  and  must  be  viewed  as  of  the  same 
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age  as  those  of  Christiania  in  Norway,  wliich  have  there  also  hurst  through  pa- 
laeozoic deposits. 

Reverting  to  the  probable  original  structure  of  this  chain  ; let  not  geologists  be 
appalled,  when  wc  call  upon  them  to  regard  the  chief  crystalline  axis  of  the  Ural,  as 
an  equivalent  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  Silurian  strata.  We  can  assure  them,  that 
so  far  from  being  a mass  of  too  great  dimensions  fairly  to  represent  such  deposits, 
all  the  lower  Uralian  rocks  united,  arc  but  feeble  in  thickness,  when  compared  with 
the  grand  Silurian  series  of  Britain ; which,  as  is  now  well  understood,  occupies 
the  whole  principality  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  adjacent  English  counties. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  call  for  the  presence  of  the  many  thousand  feet  of 
Silurian  sediment  which  there  exist,  in  order  to  construct  the  narrow  central  ridge 
of  the  Ural,  the  latter  mountains  expose  at  intervals,  within  themselves  alone,  abun- 
dant sedimentary  materials  out  of  which  all  their  cr}'stalline  schists  and  quartz 
rocks  may  have  been  formed.  In  a word,  by  comparing  didferent  portions  of  this 
chain,  and  by  following  its  masses  upon  their  strike,  we  are  assured,  that  the  same 
zone  which  in  one  tract  has  a mechanical  aspect  and  is  fossiliferous,  graduates,  in 
another  parallel  of  latitude,  into  a metamorphosed  crystalline  condition,  whereby 
not  only  the  organic  remains,  but  even  the  original  impress  of  sedimentary  origin 
are  to  a great  degree  obliterated.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Ural  may  be  com- 
pared wdth  many  other  regions,  and  notably  with  the  Cumbrian  or  lake  region  of 
the  British  Isles,  where,  as  before  said  , the  equivalent  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  is  composed  of  crystalline  slaty  masses,  alternating  with  much 
igneous  matter ; all  those  records  of  the  most  ancient  beings  in  the  palaeozoic 
succession,  which  are  so  clearly  exhibited  in  Wales  and  Siluria,  being  no  longer 
traceable. 

We  may  now  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  a few  words  upon  the  direction  of 
the  chief  Uralian  rocks.  The  geologist  who  inspects  our  Map,  or  who  has  fol- 
lowed our  descriptions,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  although  these 
mountains  have,  upon  the  whole,  what  must  be  called  a meridian  direction,  dif- 
ferent portions  of  them  are  subject  to  considerable  aberrations  from  that  line. 
Thus  from  the  Arctic  Ural,  in  latitude  64°  to  latitude  55j°,  the  dominant  ridge 
ranges  from  north  and  by  west  to  south  and  by  east ; occasionally  the  strata  on 
either  flank  of  the  axis  having  a strike  of  25°,  30°,  and  even  35°  west  of  north.  In 

' See  Introductory  matter,  Chapter  I. 
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the  South  Ural,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  radiating  western  branches  trend  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west ; and  whilst  the  chief  axis  in  the  Irendyk,  with 
numerous  masses  on  the  west  of  the  Sakmara  and  in  the  line  of  the  Ural  river,  bolds 
its  course  to  the  south,  many  of  the  rocks  which  flank  it  on  the  east,  resume  the 
prevalent  strike  of  the  strata  in  the  North  Ural,  and  trend  from  north-north-west  to 
south-south-east.  Seeing  that  the  interstralified  and  contemporaneous  igneous 
rocks  which  appear  at  the  Katchkanar  and  other  places  along  the  crest  of  the 
chain,  have  the  same  direction  as  the  adjacent  sedimentary  masses,  we  believe  that 
the  meridian  alinement  of  the  ridge  began  to  be  impressed  upon  it  at  the  very 
earliest  period  when  the  original  sediments  were  formed ; in  other  words,  that 
from  the  most  primieval  traceable  period,  there  has  been  a Assure  more  or  less  de- 
vious from  the  meridian,  by  which  igneous  matter  has  been  extravasated  at  different 
periods.  If  our  own  observations  were  not  adequate  to  establish  this  point,  our 
readers  may  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  writings  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
as  well  as  from  the  details  of  Mr.  G.  Rose,  in  his  description  of  certain  stratified 
masses  which  lie  between  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  the  crest  of  the  chain'.  Humboldt, 
Rose,  Helmersen  and  Le  Play,  all,  indeed,  concur  in  showing  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter  rock  along  this  crest  of  the  Ural,  and  even  upon  its  western  side,  where  it  is 
succeeded  by  black  dolomites,  occasionally  fossiliferous,  associated  with  chlorite 
and  talc  schists. 

There  were,  then,  we  conceive,  plutonic  evolutions  of  slaty  hornblende  rock 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Silurian  period  all  along  this  great  fissure,  and 
these,  after  periods  of  repose,  were  followed  by  outbursts  of  greenstone,  porphyry 
and  other  eruptive  rocks.  The  effects  produced  during  one  of  these  periods  of 
disturbance,  are  partially  seen  in  a few  conglomerates  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or 
Devonian  age,  as  well  as  in  the  fragmentary  and  altered  condition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  limestones  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain.  Again,  an  agitation  of 
tliis  chain  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  coarse  conglomerates  at  the  close  of  the  car- 
boniferous age,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  must  at  one  time 
have  been  deposited  in  shallow  water  and  positions  more  or  less  horizontal.  In 
such  positions,  indeed,  they  are  still  found,  when  remote  from  the  eruptive  axis ; 
but  on  approaching  that  line  of  igneous  disturbance,  these  very  beds  (in  one  portion 
of  the  mountains)  arc  thrown  upon  their  edges,  in  the  manner  which  we  have 

' M.  Ro«c  has  there  described  two  lon^  linear  masses,  the  one  of  limestone  in  a highly  granular  state, 
the  other  of  conformably  iuterstratiiied  hornblende  slate. 
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pointed  out  in  the  Guberlineki  Hills  of  the  South  Ural,  where  they  have  precisely 
the  strike  and  direction  of  the  more  ancient  and  adjacent  masses  of  the  chain. 

That  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  have  all  been  disturbed  and 
affected  in  parallel  lines,  has  been  shown  in  repeated  sections,  though  the  directions 
of  the  very  same  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  chain  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
bearing  to  the  extent  of  35*’  or  even  40°.  Still,  however,  throughout  the  North 
Ural,  the  beds  of  all  the  formations,  when  examined  in  the  same  tract,  are  usually 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  centre  of  the  chain  to  its  extreme  flanks. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  we  would  now  specially  point  attention  is,  that 
not  only  these  older  palaeozoic,  but  even  the  younger  Permian  deposits,  which  in 
many  parts  lie  in  horizontal  strata  against  the  edges  of  the  upturned  older  palaeozoic 
rocks,  out  of  whose  debris  they  have  been  formed,  have  for  considerable  distances 
been  affected  upon  lines  of  elevation  parallel  to  those  of  more  ancient  date.  In  the 
South  Ural  we  have  shown,  that  similar  deposits  on  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  chain 
have  assumed  fan-like  directions  over  considerable  spaces,  and  that  whilst  on  the 
European  side  of  the  axis,  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  trend 
to  the  west  of  south,  on  the  east  side,  or  along  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  the  carbo- 
niferous formations  strike  to  the  east  of  south.  This  is  observed,  however,  where 
the  mountains  spread  out  into  a considerable  width,  and  such  aberrations  are  not 
persistent ; for  when  viewed  on  a great  scale,  the  meridian  direction  is  resumed 
near  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  South  Ural,  and  is  maintained  both  in  the  line  of 
eruption  of  the  Kara  Edir-tau  and  the  Mugodjar  Hills  on  the  east,  and  in  the  Gu- 
berlinski  and  Urkatch  Hills  on  the  west,  which  uniting  in  Mount  Airuk  are  thus 
seen  to  constitute  one  great  zone  of  meridian  eruption,  as  indicated  by  Humboldt 
(see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 

Another  feature  to  which  we  may  now  advert  is,  that  on  the  south-western  flank 
of  the  Russian  Ural,  or  in  all  the  country  extending  north  and  south  across  the 
rivers  Sakmara  and  Ik,  and  along  the  north  and  south  fissure  of  the  Bielaya,  the 
Permian  conglomerates  and  sandstones  range  parallel  to  the  bands  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  have  been  thrown  into  positions  more  or  less  conformable  to  them. 
The  highly  inclined  outliers  of  carboniferous  limestone  which  appear  along  that 
line,  are  sharply  elevated  axes  or  domes,  which  in  their  movements  have  also 
raised  up  the  Permian  dejmsits,  in  directions  parallel  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ural 
chain.  Thus,  whilst  the  gypseous  Permian  beds  lie  in  horizontal  and  imdis- 
turbed  masses  against  the  chief  mass  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  really 
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forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  very  same  limestone  is  thrown  up 
through  the  Permian  deposits,  which  are  also  dislocated,  in  the  remarkable  outliers 
of  Tcbeketau,  &c.  near  Sterlitamak.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  tract  of  Permian 
strata  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ik,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ushatirka,  and 
ranging  southwards  across  the  Sakmara  to  the  Ural  river ; in  short,  all  the  south- 
western counterforts  of  the  Ural  chain  are  made  up  of  sandstones,  conglomerates 
and  limestones  of  the  Permian  age,  which  have  been  affected,  though  in  a less 
degree,  upon  lines  parallel  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  a hill  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ik,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmara,  near  Spaskoi,  the  sandstones  are  up- 
wards of  1300  English  feet*  above  the  sea  ; and  in  Mount  Girialsk,  between  the 
Sakmara  and  Ural  rivers,  where  they  are  1085  English  feet  high,  these  conglome- 
rates strike  north-north-west,  south-south-east,  and  are  inclined  to  the  west  at 
angles  of  35°.  In  a word,  they  are  there  conformable,  not  only  to  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  (see  p.  14G),  but  have  exactly  the  same  strike  as  the  chief 
masses  of  older  rocks  which  constitute  the  Southern  Ural  in  that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. In  directing  attention,  however,  to  these  relations,  we  are  quite  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  drawing  a marked  distinction  between  the  earlier  dislocations  and 
alterations  which  affected  the  Uralian  chain,  properly  so  called,  and  those  which 
have  occurred  subsequently  on  its  flanks,  and  on  lines  parallel  to  it.  The  latter 
pertain  to  geological  casualties  of  a minor  order  of  intensity  ; for  although  these 
flanking  Permian  strata  and  the  carboniferous  limestones  which  pierce  them,  have 
been  thrown  up  on  outlying  parallels,  the  older  or  carboniferous  deposit,  in  such 
positions,  never  exhibits  the  same  altered  or  dislocated  condition  as  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  no  portion  of  which  have  the  Permian  deposits  ever  been  detected. 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those  at 
which  we  arrived  after  an  examination  of  the  Silurian  region  of  the  British  Isles  ; 
— that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of  an  ancient  fissure  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  (we  here  include  all  ])artiul  deviations  and  embranchments  dependent 
thereon),  other  parallel  outbursts  and  upheavals  have  naturally  taken  place  along 
the  same  line  at  subsequent  epochs.  That  repetitions  of  such  a pbienomenon  ought 
in  all  probability  to  have  occurred  along  the  same  lines — those  of  least  resistance — 
through  which  molten  matter  had  been  habituated  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  is 
what  any  one  who  reasons  from  existing  analogies  might  be  led  to  expect ; and  that 
it  has  been  so  along  the  chief  direction  of  the  paleozoic  deposits  of  Wales  and  En- 

' These  heights,  like  most  of  those  given,  are  taken  from  Colonel  Helmereeo’s  observations. 
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gland  from  the  earliest  Silurian  period  to  the  Carboniferous  aera  included, — in  one 
instance,  indeed,  to  the  close  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone',  and  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains from  the  Silurian,  till  after  the  Permian  period, — are  facts  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  record. 

Lastly,  if  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  Ural  we  can,  from  the  direction  of 
the  deposits  alone,  make  no  distinction  as  to  epochs  of  dislocation,  still  less  can 
we  attempt  to  do  so  when  we  turn  to  the  Timan  range,  which,  though  trending  for 
500  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  consists,  as  we  have  shown,  of  palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Ural ; the  only  distinction  being,  that  along 
no  portion  of  that  low  ridge  are  the  Permian  deposits  affected,  as  along  the  south- 
western flank  of  those  mountains. 


P.S.  In  alluding  to  the  inverted  position  of  strata,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the 
remarkable  case  cited  in  North  Wales,  where  along  a considerable  space  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Radnorshire,  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  either  dip  under  or  abut 
against  what  are  now  known  to  be  Lower  Silurian,  but  which,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient examination,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  distinct,  and  were  then  called 
Cambrian.  (See  Silurian  System,  p.  309,  and  Chap.  I.  of  this  work.) 

* See  Silurian  Sjatem,  p.  *294  et 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANCIENT  SURFACE  OF  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS  AND  THE 
ADJACENT  COUNTRIES.— GOLD  AND  MAMMOTH  ALLIATA. 

Introductory  View,  showing  the  Mineral  conditions  of  the  Ural  Chain  when  the  Paleo- 
zoic Conglomerates  were  formed. — No  trace  of  Gold  or  Platinum  in  the  ancient 
Cupriferous  detritus  on  the  lUest,  nor  in  the  Tertiary  (hits  on  the  East  Flank  of  the 
Chain. — The  present  Watershed  and  the  Gold  Ore  both  formed  during  a compara- 
tively modem  period. — Auriferous  Alluvia  at  the  Mines  of  Berezovsk. — The  De- 
tritus of  Gold  veins  and  Mammoths’  bones  therein. — Mines  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk 
with  Gold  and  Diamonds. — Mines  of  Peshanka  near  Bogoslofsk  with  Gold,  Mam- 
moths’ bones,  8fc. — Ores  of  Platinum  as  well  as  of  Gold  occasionally  formed  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  Rocks. — Auriferous  and  Mammoth  detritus  along  the  East  Flank 
of  the  Chain  to  Soimanofski  Zavod. — Great  richness  of  similar  accumulations  south 
of  Miask. — No  traces  of  action  of  the  sea  on  the  East  Flank  of  the  Chain  from  after 
the  Palaozoic  period  to  the  present  day. — The  Gold  Shingle  of  the  Ural  and  its 
overlying  Clay  formed  in  the  Lakes  of  an  ancient  Siberian  Continent,  where  the 
Mammoths  and  other  extinct  Animals  lived. — The  fossil  Mammalian  Remains  carried 
for  ages  into  Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  thence  into  Estuaries  and  the  Northern  Sea. — 
Their  final  destruction  probably  caused  by  the  last  elevations  of  the  Ural. — The 
Remains  of  fossil  Animals  in  the  Drift  of  European  Russia  considered. — The  sup- 
posed preservation  of  the  Bos  Urus  to  the  present  day  explained. — Relative  changes 
of  Sea  and  Land  considered. 

The  reader  will  already  have  seen,  that  just  as  surely  as  one  sediment  has  suc- 
ceeded to  another  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  so  have  certain  igneous  evolutions  and 
changes  taken  place  at  different  periods,  by  which  conglomerates  were  successively 
formed  upon  their  shores.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  already  shown,  that  the 
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formation  of  magnetic  iron  was  coincident  with  the  outburst  of  one  sort  of  trappa:an 
rock  (greenstone  porphyry),  wliich  however  posterior  to  stratified  and  other  igneous 
rocks,  was  in  itself  succeeded  hy  copper  ore  and  serpentine,  whilst  tlie  latter  has 
been  subsequently  cut  through  by  syenites  and  granites. 

Amid  the  results  of  these  various  disturbances,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  indi* 
cate  the  period,  at  which  the  rocks  of  the  Ural  were  impregnated  with  gold,  and 
when  the  auriferous  alluvia  were  formed.  Looking  at  the  Ural  as  a great  meridian 
chain,  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  palxozoic  and  sedimentary  deposits  of 
which  its  central  ridge  and  eastern  parallels  essentially  consisted  have,  to  a great 
extent,  parted  with  their  original  characters,  and  have  usually  assumed  a cry'stalline 
aspect.  Issuing  from  the  summit  and  eastern  edge  of  this  metaraorphic  mass, 
eruptive  rocks  form  the  culminating  points  of  the  chain,  to  the  east  of  which  and 
extending  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia,  other  parallel  lines  of  eruption,  ranging 
more  or  less  from  north  to  south,  and  also  traversing  palaeozoic  rocks,  constitute 
an  undulating  zone,  composed  of  hills  of  slight  elevations,  parallel  to  the  chief  ridge. 
These  lower  eastern  ridges,  all  either  composed  of  eruptive  igneous  rocks,  or  the 
original  strata  through  which  they  have  burst  forth,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  mine- 
ral and  metalliferous  productions  of  the  chain.  For  though  auriferous  detritus 
occurs,  in  one  instance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  watershed,  that  exceptional  case 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  ])h<enomena  as  are  uniformly  apparent  in  the  eastern 
gold  zones,  viz.  the  contiguity  of  parallel  ridges  of  eruptive  rocks. 

The  general  feature  of  the  great  mass  of  auriferous  materials  being  invariably 
found  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  coupled  with  their  almost  total  absence  on 
its  western  slopes,  has  been  already  dwelt  upon  by  Humboldt,  who  has  shown,  that 
in  relation  to  the  other  geological  phaenomena  the  formation  of  gold  veins  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
mammoths.  Having  ourselves  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  we  must  explain 
the  evidences  which  have  led  us  to  adopt  this  view,  because  in  one  material  geolo- 
gical point  they  are  independent  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  our  great  precur- 
sor. This  point  consists,  in  developing  the  geographical  changes  which  the  region 
has  undergone  in  former  geological  epochs,  and  by  deducing  from  their  results,  that 
the  auriferous  phienomenon  must  have  been  posterior  to  all  such  early  conditions. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  widely- 
spread  cupriferous  deposits  of  Permia,  which  occupy  all  the  low  country  to  the 
west  of  these  mountains,  have  been  derived  from  pre-existing  eastern  lands,  upon 
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which  the  plants  and  vegetables  inclosed  in  the  Permian  conglomerates  must  have 
grown.  Judging  from  its  composition, — it  is  entirely  made  up  of  fragments 
of  ancient  Uralian  rocks, — the  great  Permian  deposit  must  have  been  accumu- 
lated, not  only  after  the  completion  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
systems,  but  after  their  consolidation,  and  either  after  or  during  their  mineraliza- 
tion with  copper  ores.  This  is  a clear  and  undeniable  conclusion,  at  which 
the  field  geologist  who  has  examined  this  region  arrives  ; for  in  whatever  parallel 
of  latitude  he  may  trace  this  ancient  detritus,  he  invariably  finds  it  to  be  more 
coarse  and  metalliferous  as  it  approaches  the  mountains  from  which  its  materials 
have  been  derived,  w’hilst  in  receding  from  them,  such  mineral  matter  (always 
in  the  form  of  deposit  and  never  in  the  condition  of  veins)  as  regularly  dies 
away  and  is  lost  in  marine  marls,  sands  and  limestone.  But  if  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains were,  as  we  contend  they  must  have  been,  the  source  whence  all  these  cupri- 
ferous sediments,  as  well  as  detritus  and  fossil  vegetables  were  supplied,  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  must  have  been  their  former  outline  from  that  which  now  prevails ; 
for  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis  down  which  the  waters  now  flow  into  Permia, 
there  are  no  great  veinstones  and  original  sources  from  which  such  debris  could 
have  been  derived.  All  the  spots  where  the  largest  veins,  masses  and  original 
centres  of  copper  ore  occur,  whether  at  Bogoslofsk,  Nijny  Tagilsk,  Gumeshefsk 
and  Polofsk,  south  of  Miask  or  other  and  intermediate  places,  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chief  ridge.  Supposing  that  these  mines  were  in  the  process  of  forming, 
or  having  been  formed,  were  undergoing  destruction,  during  an  :cra  in  which  the 
land  had  assumed  its  present  outline,  almost  every  cupriferous  particle  and  drop 
of  water  impregnated  with  or  transporting  such  mineral  matter,  must  have  de- 
scended into  the  adjacent  low  country  of  Siberia.  By  no  natural  agency  could  any 
considerable  quantity  of  such  coarse  materials  be  now  carried  to  the  low  countries' 
on  the  west,  between  which  and  all  the  great  copper  sources  which  are  known,  lies 
the  ridge  of  the  Ural.  Now,  as  all  the  cupriferous  detritus  has  been  carried  to  the 

I The  case  of  Gumeshefsk  is,  indeed,  not  so  demonstnitive  a«  tboi^  of  Bog^lofsk,  Nijny  TagiUic, 
Polo&k,  &c.  i for  the  small  river  near  the  former  place  vi-inds  through  the  chain  to  the  west.  The  line  of 
heigktB,  however,  ia  to  the  weat  of  Otuneahefak,  and  equally  separates  that  tract  from  the  low  country  on 
the  west.  We  arc  now  alluding,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  very  ancient  rc&iduary  detiitus.  which  mu»t 
have  been  derived  from  that  which  ia  now  the  east  side  of  the  line  of  greatest  altitude,  and  we  &bow,  that 
MM  with  the  preaent  configuration  little  or  no  auch  cupriferous  detritus  could  be  poured  down  to  the 
we»t  on  account  of  a high  intervening  ridge,  90  we  feel  sure  that  such  ridge  (the  present  crest  of  the  Ural) 
has  been  thrown  or  raided  up  after  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits. 
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western  flank  of  tbe  mountains,  and  not  a particle  of  it  into  the  low  country  of 
Silieria,  it  follows,  that  by  far  the  greatest  variation  in  physical  outline  which  the 
region  has  undergone, — one  by  which  a lofty  wall  was  thrown  up  between  Permia 
and  the  original  copper  sites  of  the  Ural, — took  place  at  a period  posterior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Permian  deposits. 

To  illustrate  this  view,  we  refer  to  our  proofs,  that  all  the  region  of  Permia  was 
submerged  during  the  gathering  together  of  its  copper-bearing  sediment  (charged 
with  remains  of  marine  animals,  mingled  with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees), 
whilst  the  opposite  low  country  of  Siberia  is  entirely  void  of  all  such  marine- 
formed  strata.  The  original  subsoil  of  Siberia  exhibits,  as  we  have  shown,  ancient  or 
palaeozoic  rocks  only,  similar  to  those  of  which  the  chain  of  the  Ural  was  originally 
comiwsed,  covered  in  part  by  recent  tertiary  accumulations,  but  without  a remnant 
of  former  marine  detritus,  whether  of  the  carboniferous  or  Permian  aeras,  such  as 
that  which  overlaps  and  covers  the  edges  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  on  the  west. 
It  follows,  then,  as  a necessary  induction,  that  when  the  cupriferous  gravel  and 
conglomerate  were  washed  into  the  sea-shores  and  bottoms  west  of  this  chain,  the 
tract  extending  eastwards  from  it  was  excluded  from  such  waters,  and  therefore 
above  them.  In  other  words,  what  we  now  call  the  Ural  Mountains,  then  formed 
the  rocky  shore  of  a very  ancient  and  probably  low  continent,  from  which  powerful 
streams  descended  into  a western  sea.  But  did  this  old  continent  contain  gold 
and  platinum  as  well  as  iron  and  copper?  Certainly  not ; for  had  it  been  so,  some 
trace,  however  slight,  of  gold  or  platinum  must  have  been  found  in  the  Permian 
debris  ; and  yet  long  and  patiently  as  the  detrital  copper-mines  on  the  European 
side  of  the  chain  have  been  worked,  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Nor  if  we  recede  further  into  antiquity  and  look  to  some  of  the  earlier  “reliquiae" 
of  this  chain,  those,  for  example,  which  under  the  form  of  carboniferous  conglo- 
merates are  most  clearly  indicative  of  one  of  its  great  upheavals,  can  we  detect  in 
them  any  traces  of  gold  ores ; though  those  conglomerates  are  compounded  of  all 
sorts  of  rocks  which  pre-existed  in  the  Ural.  Searching,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  detritus,  whether  carboniferous,  Permian,  or  that  of  much 
younger  age,  the  tertiary  beds  of  Kaltchedansk  and  Verkhoturie,  in  none  of  these 
regenerated  deposits  has  a vestige  of  gold  ore  been  found. 

To  render  this  inference  still  more  conclusive,  it  may  be  stated,  that  not  only  the 
absence  of  auriferous  fragments,  but  the  very  materials  of  which  the  carboniferous 
and  Permian  conglomerates  are  composed,  similarly  bespeak  a like  change  of  out- 
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line  since  the  period  of  their  deposit ; for  if  the  present  watershed  of  the  Ural  had 
then  been  in  existence,  scarcely  any  fragments  or  pebbles  of  porphyry,  greenstone, 
or  Lydian  stone,  could  liave  found  their  way  into  the  region  of  Permia, — all,  or 
nearly  all  such,  would  naturally  be  transported  to  the  depressions  on  the  Siberian 
flank  of  the  chain  where  these  rocks  abound  in  titu.  But  the  contrary  has  been  the 
case : the  Permian  deposits  on  the  west  contain  the  detritus  of  such  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  whilst  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Siberia. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  judge  from  the  total  absence  of  all  auriferous  matter  in 
the  ancient  conglomerates  on  the  west,  and  in  the  tertiary  grits  upon  the  east,  or 
from  the  absolute  materials  in  the  whole  series  of  regenerated  deposits,  we  conclude 
that  the  chain  became  auriferous  during  the  most  recent  disturbances  by  which  it 
was  affected,  and  that  this  took  place  when  its  highest  peaks  were  thrown  up,  when 
the  present  watershed  was  established,  and  when  the  syenitic  granites  and  other 
comparatively  recent  igneous  rocks  were  erupted  along  its  eastern  slopes. 

The  only  detritus  in  which  grains  and  portions  of  gold  and  platinum  have  been 
found  is,  in  truth,  that  in  which  remains  of  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  have  also 
been  detected  ; and  coupling  this  last  fact  with  the  omission  of  all  auriferous  veins 
in  the  more  ancient  alluvia  of  the  chain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  region, 
gold  was  one  of  the  most  recent  mineral  productions  anterior  to  the  historic  xra. 
The  very  nature  and  form  of  the  ground  in  which  the  auriferous  debris  have  been 
heaped  up,  shows  that,  unlike  the  ancient  or  Permian  detritus,  this  took  up  its  po- 
sition when  the  present  configuration  had  been  to  a great  extent  brought  about,  and 
when  valleys  existed,  in  which  large  quadrupeds,  closely  allied  to  those  which  now 
live  among  us,  were  entombed.  We  believe,  then,  that  before  the  surface  assumed 
its  present  outline,  the  tract  we  now  call  the  Ural  Mountains  was  a low  ridge,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,  and  forming  the  western  shore  of  a continent  on  which 
such  animals  lived  and  died  during  long  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  a few  of  the  auriferous  spots  which  came  under  our 
notice,  we  at  once  disavow  any  pretension  to  explain  their  statistical  and  mining 
details.  Our  time  was  too  much  limited  for  such  inquiries,  concerning  which 
wo  must  again  refer  to  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Rose,  Helmersen,  and  of  many 
officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  who  have  written  upon  their  respective 
stations.  Our  sole  object  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  mode  and 
period  in  which  the  auriferous  detritus  was  accumulated. 

Whoever  may  take  in  his  hand  the  detailed  geological  map  of  any  auriferous 
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tract  of  the  Ural  or  Siberia,  and  observe  that  the  affluents  of  the  ri\ers  are 
chiefly  the  sites  which  the  gold  detritus  occupies,  might  naturally  be  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  residue  of  rivers  or  streamlets.  This,  however, 
would  be  a gross  misapprehension.  The  gold  alluvia  of  the  Ural  (sand  it  can  very 
rarely  be  called)  is  a gravel  seldom  less  coarse  than  that  around  London  and  the 
east  of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  a shingle,  composed  chiefly  of  moderately- 
sized  and  small  subangular  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks.  It  is,  in  short,  that 
portion  of  the  detritus  of  this  chain,  which  has  been  derived  from  such  rocks  as 
have  been  impregnated  with  gold,  or  which  contained  gold-bearing  veins.  With 
the  e.\ception  of  the  presence  of  very  minute  portions  of  gold,  platinum  or  mag- 
netic iron  disseminated  in  it,  and  which  are  very  rarely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  debris  of  certain  mineralized  masses  which  have  been  formerly  shed 
off  from  the  flanks  of  these  mountains,  and  have  partially  filled  up  the  depressions 
adjacent  to  them. 

Unlike  the  Scandinavian  and  other  chains,  which  burthened  with  much  detritus 
have  cast  off  portions  of  it  to  great  distances  from  their  flanks,  the  sides  of  the 
Ural  are  void  of  all  such  far-transported  or  rounded  blocks  ; every  loose  fragment 
having  been  derived  from  an  adjacent  elevation,  and  having  been  usually  washed 
down,  in  strict  relation  to  the  chief  existing  features  of  the  land  In  fact,  the 
term  drift  is  not  correctly  applicable  to  these  Uralian  masses,  which  are  purely 
local,  and  in  which  there  arc  none  of  those  boulders,  that  in  other  countries  have 
been  transported  across  hills  and  valleys,  far  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  Neither 
do  the  sides  of  the  mountains  exhibit  strim  of  denudation  nor  polished  surfaces;  and 
all  the  superficial  detritus,  without  exception  (parts  of  which  only  are  auriferous), 
is  strictly  local.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  gold  accu- 
mulations, at  a few  of  the  principal  sites  where  they  are  worked. 

Gold  Mines  of  Berezovsk  near  Ekaterinburg. — ^These  mines,  situated  about  twenty- 
five  versts  to  the  north-north-east  of  Ekaterinburg,  have  long  been  most  productive, 
and  are  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  in  offering  the  only  subterra- 
nean shafts  in  all  this  region  by  which  gold  is  still  extracted  from  the  parent  rock*. 

* The  same  flUdnction  was  formerly  pointed  out  between  the  local  drift  of  Siluria  and  the  foreign  or 
northern  drift  at  England.  See  Silurian  System,  p.  509  el  teq. 

• Prom  the  year  1745,  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  1841,  these  mines  had  afforded  52,000,000  of  poOds 
of  ore-stuff  which  had  yielded  679  poods  of  gold.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  the  vein-stone  or  detritia 
necessarily  varies  exceedingly  in  different  localities,  and  from  time  to  time,  even  at  the  same  place.  At 
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The  chief  fundamental  rocks  are  talcose,  chloritic  schists  and  clay  slates,  like  those 
which  prevail  around  Ekaterinburg,  and  tliese  have  been  cut  through  by  parallel 
bands  of  a felspathic  rock  called  “ beresitc,”  which  M.  Rose  considers  to  be  a 
decomposed  granite, — a continuation,  in  fact,  of  the  granites  of  the  Shartash  lake 
and  Ekaterinburg  (see  Map).  The  band  of  “ beresite,”  which  bears,  in  truth,  the 
aspect  of  a metalliferous  lode,  trends  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  within  it 
many  veins  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  occurs,  and  from  which  it  is  extracted 
both  by  vertical  shafts  and  lateral  galleries  which  have  been  made  in  the  masses 
of  the  “ beresite.”  On  each  flank  of  the  lode,  the  talc  schist  in  contact  with  the 
beresite  is  a reddish  decomposing  altered  rock,  called  “ crassick  ” by  the  workmen. 
In  some  parts  of  the  works  the  quartz  veins  so  multiply  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
beresite,  whilst  some  other  or  poorer  veins  traverse  the  mass  diagonally  and  even 
from  west  to  east.  In  contact  with  the  quartz  veins,  the  beresite  is  usually  com- 
pact and  hard,  but  at  a little  distance  from  them,  that  substance  is  usually  in  a 
form  which  would  convey  to  the  ordinary  observer  merely  the  idea  of  kaolin  or 
decomposed  felspar  rock.  No  shaft  has  been  sunk  lower  than  twenty-eight 
fathoms,  and  no  perceptible  change  was  observed  in  the  nature  of  the  mineral 
substances  at  that  depth  ; but  owing  to  the  influx  of  water  and  the  want  of  steam- 
engines,  the  works,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  were  only  carried  on  at  a level  of 
sixteen  fathoms. 

Referring  to  the  valuable  details  of  M.  Rose,  both  as  respects  the  nature  of  the 
matrix  and  its  imbedded  minerals',  we  thus  briefly  allude  to  the  rock  tn  situ,  in 
order  to  explain  how  the  alluvia  which  cover  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  local 
character  of  all  the  Uralian  detritus,  should  also  be  auriferous.  The  gold  alluvium 
at  this  locality  occupies  a narrow  depression  in  which  a tiny  stream  called  the 
Berezof  meanders.  The  detritus  reposing  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the  schistose 

Berezovsk  100  poods  of  gravel  formerly  gave  from  five  to  eight  zolotniks  \ but  now  the  same  quantity 
does  not  afford  more  than  from  one  quarter  to  one-half  of  a zolotnik.  The  Magdalenski  mine  near  Bo- 
goslofsk  has  been  known  to  afford,  in  one  year,  as  much  as  half  a pound  of  gold  in  100  poods,  though  in 
general  the  same  quantity  only  produces  one  zolotnik ! 

Then  are  9G  zolotniks  in  a Russian  pound,  which  is  equal  to  14  os.  7 dr.  English  avoirdupois.  The  Rus~ 
sian  pood,  or  40  lbs.  of  that  country,  is  consequently  equal  to  3G  lbs.  2 oz.  English  avoirdupois.  [See  Tra- 
vaux  d«  la  Commission  pour  fixer  lea  mesures  et  lea  poids  de  I'Empire  de  Russie,  rC*dig^  par  A.  Th. 
Kupffer.] 

* Besides  the  quartz,  M.  Rose  enumerates  tourmaline,  talc  crystals,  pyrophyllite,  bitter  spar,  iron  py* 
rites,  bro^^Ti  iron  ore,  needle  ore  (bismuth),  grey  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of 
lead,  vanodiate  of  lead,  gold.  ; but  of  all  these  minerals  quartz  is  much  the  most  abundant. 
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rocks  or  granite  which  has  penetrated  them  is  composed  of  their  various  debris, 
chiefly  angular,  and  in  thickness  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  It  is,  in  fact,  local 
drift,  and  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  depression  with  little  reference 
to  the  streamlet  which  now  flows  in  it,  and  which  is  made  to  follow'  the  works ; 
for  by  its  water  alone  is  the  ore  washed  out  of  the  detritus.  We  shall  not  describe 
these  works,  though  we  may  state  that  they  are  more  productive  in  those  spots 
where  the  broken  materials  and  coarse  sands  are  most  ferruginous,  and  that  during 
the  washing  process,  the  black,  glancing  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  form  a good 
indication  of  the  presence  of  gold.  Our  chief  aim  is  to  show  the  position  in  which 
the  bones  of  mammoths  were  found  in  this  coarse  debris,  covered  by  clay,  bog- 
earth  and  soil. 


B«mof  ritwlrt. 


«.  ABitfcrsui  fwks  “ 6i  4.  Awiferoua  detfkOB. 

t,  OrtHytatg  day  cov«ml  by  hun«a  asd  bof.  — roalti'HB  ot  maniDotb  boan. 


The  above  diagram  at  once  explains  these  relations;  for,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  drift  in  which  the  gold  occurs,  fills  up  all  the  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  ; and  in  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  depressions,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  and  at  least  200  feet  distant  from  the  little  river, 
very  well-preserved  tusks  and  other  bones  of  a mammoth  were  discovered  by  M. 
Koksharof,  sen. ',  formerly  director  of  these  works.  Now  the  coarse  gold,  gravel 
and  sand  is  covered  by  a thick  mass  of  clay,  which  is  wholly  unstratified,  and  this 
again  by  a poor  imperfect  grassy  peat,  and,  lastly,  by  the  sterile  humus  or  soil  of 
the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  gold  in  the  gravel,  these  relations  may 
be  paralleled  in  many  other  tracts  of  Europe.  For  example,  Just  in  similar 
coarse  gravel  and  sand,  have  often  been  found  the  bones  of  mammoths  and  other 
extinct  animals  in  the  ancient  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  many  other 
places,  'fhere,  as  in  the  Ural,  the  coarse  detritus  is  usually  covered  with  the  finer 
materials  of  sediment,  either  in  the  form  of  clay  or  of  sand  and  loss.  In  the  upper 
clay  of  this  place,  as  in  the  loss  of  the  Rhine,  similar  remains  have  also  been  found  ; 
and  all  that  we  now  point  out  is,  that  by  the  distribution  of  the  materials  in  which 
such  remains  occur  they  could  not  have  been  placed  there  by  the  puny  Berezof 

• .M.  Koksharof  presented  these  bones  to  Mr.  Murchison,  and  they  are  now  in  London. 
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Stream,  which  in  itself  is  wholly  incompetent  even  to  wear  out  its  own  course  in 
these  masses  of  ancient  and  pre-existing  debris. 

We  did  not  visit  a twentieth  part  of  the  gold  workings  of  the  Ural,  some  of  which 
occur  much  higher  up  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  others  further  removed  from 
it  than  those  of  Berezovsk,  and  we  must  point  to  the  map  for  many  of  these  po- 
sitions, in  all  of  which  the  alluvial  phienomena  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  those 
above  mentioned,  the  detritus  being  invariably  derived  either  from  the  rocks  in  situ 
or  from  the  adjacent  higher  hills.  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  describe  other  exam- 
ples of  exactly  similar  sepulture  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  in  the  South  Ural, 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  may  say  a very  few  words  on  the  extension  of  the  aurife- 
rous zone  to  the  north. 

Gold-bearing  alluvia  have  been  found  at  various  spots  nearly  all  along  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  chain,  both  in  the  lateral,  or  north  and  south,  and  in  the  transverse,  or 
east  and  west  valleys,  formed  amid  the  rocks  which  we  have  formerly  described. 
These  auriferous  alluvia,  notably  rich  along  the  zone  where  greenstones,  porphy- 
ries and  serpentines  have  traversed  ancient  limestones,  have  been  followed  by  the 
Russian  miners  to  the  north  of  Petropaviosk,  between  which  place  and  Berezovsk 
the  excavations  and  works  have  been  numerous.  Around  the  Zavods  of  Nijny 
Tagilsk  and  Blagodat,  and  even  extending  to  the  western  talus  of  the  watershed, 
these  gold  alluvia  have  been  considerably  worked  in  those  parallels,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  ore  of  platinum  is  formed  in  the  very  same  masses.  In  reference  to 
the  works  depending  on  Nijny  Tagilsk  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  zone  which  ranges 
close  along  the  western  side  of  the  crest  of  the  chain  is  poor  in  gold,  the  particles 
of  which  arc  associated  with  chromate  of  iron  and  platinum,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  hornblende  and  metamorphic  rocks  which  there  rise 
up  to  form  the  axis.  The  richest  band  is  that  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Laisk,  whilst  two  other  but  poorer  zones  occur  in  the  mine- 
ralized low  ridges,  still  further  east,  or  at  forty  and  sixty  versts  from  Nijny  Tagilsk. 
In  this  parallel  of  latitude,  therefore,  the  gold-bearing  detritus  is  found,  at  intervals, 
and  in  zones,  extending  from  north  to  south  over  a country  near  100  versts  in 
width,  and  is  everywhere  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  metamorphic  and  eruptive 
rocks  of  the  region,  and  most  frequently  in  portions  of  quartz  veins.  Varying  in 
thickness  and  importance,  according  to  the  original  depression  or  cavities  in  which 
they  have  been  deposited,  these  materials  lie  at  all  levels,  the  little  modern  streams 
having  had  no  sort  of  influence  in  accumulating  them. 
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Gold  Mines  of  Chrestovodmisgensk. — This  is  the  only  gold-work  of  any  magnitude 
which  fairly  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Ural  chain ; for  those  which  depend 
upon  the  Zavod  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  close  to  the 
eruptive  axis.  But  even  here  the  relations  are  on  the  whole  similar  to  those  more 
productive  deposits  which  occur  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  axis;  for  the  alluvia 
are  accumulated  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  black  dolomitic  limestone  before  de- 
scribed,— a rock,  as  before  shown,  which  is  seen  to  pass  into  the  talcose  and 
quartzose  schists  which  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  axis  of  the  Ural.  Nay, 
more,  this  gold  alluvium  also  lies  between  the  great  metamorphre  axis  of  the  Ural 
and  the  eruptive  ridge  of  Bissersk  (see  Map) ; so  that,  in  truth,  the  mines  of 
Chrestovodsvisgensk  cannot  be  said  to  offer  an  exception  to  the  general  con- 
ditions, under  which  all  the  gold  alluvia  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  chain  have 
been  formed.  Filling  the  narrow  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  ridge,  all  watered 
by  various  small  streamlets  which  fall  into  the  Koiva,  the  gold  shingle  is  here 
piled  up  in  thick  accumulations,  which,  as  you  ascend  the  Adolfski  brook  to  the 
chief  mines,  are  found  to  increase  to  a thickness  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  covered 
by  masses  of  clay.  At  these  upper  works,  the  overlying  detritus  is  so  considerable, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  removing  it,  horizontal  galleries  are  driven 
near  the  level  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  most  auriferous  portions  of  the  gravel  are 
thus  extracted.  This  detritus,  which  is  nearly  all  angular  and  chiefly  made  up 
of  chloritic,  talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  with  some  fragments  of  eruptive  rocks,  is 
apparently  void  of  limestone  or  dolomite,  thereby  showing,  that  it  has  been  really 
derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  higher  adjacent  Uralian  slopes  upon  the  east, 
which  are  essentially  composed  of  such  rocks.  Thence  it  has  been  spread  out  in 
great  mounds,  which  diminish  in  importance  as  they  descend  into  the  lower 
grounds,  where  the  alluvium  overlaps  the  edges  of  the  black  dolomite  or  Devonian 
limestone  before  described.  No  remains  of  great  pachydermatous  quadrupeds 
have  been  found  in  this  coarse  shingle,  though  the  bones  of  Elks  have  been  detected 
in  the  overlying  clay. 

The  gold  alluvia  of  this  tract  have  been  rendered  conspicuous  by  having  afforded 
specimens  of  diamonds;  and  as  some  doubt  was  at  first  thrown  upon  the  reality  of 
the  discovery,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  from  every  inquiry  we  made  upon 
the  spot,  no  sort  of  suspicion  can  attach  to  the  evidence.  In  referring  the  reader 
to  the  description  of  these  diamonds  in  the  works  of  Baron  Humboldt  and  M.  Rose, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  upwards  of  forty  specimens  (all  of  which  we  saw 
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in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Butera)  were  detected  in  the  detritus  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  Adolfski  rivulet,  at  the  time  when  the  alluvium  was  there  worked  for  gold.  The 
operations  being  no  longer  carried  on  in  that  spot, — the  quantity  of  gold  being  too 
small  to  repay  the  cost, — no  more  diamonds  can  have  been  detected. 

Judging  from  the  mineral  character  of  the  Uralian  rocks,  Baron  Humholdt  had 
even  before  his  visit  to  Siberia  foretold,  that  diamonds  would  be  found  in  the  Ural 
as  in  other  countries  which  contain  platinum  and  palladium  ; and  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  journey  to  the  Altai,  the  discovery  at  Chrestovodsvisgensk  was  made. 
Since  that  period  Colonel  Helmersen  has  shown,  that  diamonds  have  been  found 
(though  in  a rare  specimen  or  two)  at  three  other  points  along  the  Ural  chain'. 

As  the  existence,  therefore,  of  diamonds  in  the  Ural  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that  quartzose  micaceous  schist,  identical  with  the  diamond- 
bearing Itacolumite  of  the  Brazils,  really  occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  Ural  adjacent 
to  those  mines,  and  in  a tract  from  whence  the  drainage  of  the  Koiva  and  Polu- 
daska  streamlets  descend.  We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Helmersen  for  this  dis- 
covery, from  which,  as  well  as  from  his  finding  the  same  itacolumite  in  various 
parts  of  the  Ural,  he  infers  that  it  has  been  the  real  site  of  the  diamonds*.  With 
the  precise  geological  age  of  the  itacolumite  of  the  Brazils  we  are  unacquainted, 
though,  like  that  of  the  Ural,  it  is  evidently  a metamorphic  rock.  In  the  former 
country  it  has  been  described  by  Eschwege  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  diamonds,  and 
all  the  rivulets  in  which  they  most  abound  flow  from  mountains  composed  of  it. 
In  M.  Claussen’s  description  of  a portion  of  the  province  of  Mina’s  Geraes  (Moun- 
tain of  Grammagoa),  we  are  assured,  that  powerful  and  slightly  inclined  bands  of 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  having  occasionally  the  aspect  of  itacolumite,  repose  di- 
rectly on  transition  rocks,  and  contain  diamonds  between  the  flakes  of  mica,  just  as 
garnets  occur  in  mica  schist’.  Whether  this  sandstone  or  psammite,  as  M.  Claussen 
supposes*,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  crystalline  micaceous  schist  called 
itacolumite  (by  no  means  improbable),  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ; but  as  dia- 
monds have  been  found,  in  exactly  similar  sandstones  and  grits,  in  Hindostan‘,  there 

■ Ekaterinburg,  Kushrinsk  and  V'erch- Uralsk.  Barun  Humboldt  and  M.  Rose  were  prevented  from 
Tuiting  ChrestovodsvUgensk. 

* ReiM  nach  dem  Ural.  2 Abtb.  p.  202. 

> Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  BraxelleB,  1841.  tom.  p.  830.  A Brazilian  specimen  of  itacolumite  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mine«  contains  two  diamondt. 

* Qeogn.  Gemaldo  von  firasilicu.  p.  38 ; and  Pluto  Brasilicnaiii,  p.  424. 

* See  alao  Mineral.  Report  on  the  districts  of  Nellore,  Cuddapah  and  Quntoor.  bj  Lieut.  Ouchterlony : 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  these  precious  stones  were  originally  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  sedimentary  deposits  not  more  ancient  than  those  which  con- 
stitute the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  We  may  add,  that  as  carbonaceous  grits  of 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods  exist,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  these 
masses,  like  other  sediments  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  have  been  trans- 
muted into  the  quartzose  micaceous  schists  which  occur  in  this  chain,  and  how  the 
diamonds  have  been  derived  from  them  and  deposited  in  the  auriferous  gravel'. 

Peshanka  Gold  Mine  near  Bogoslofsk. — After  this  short  digression,  we  now  return 
to  the  east  flank  of  the  chain.  The  gold  alluvia  of  the  rich  mine  of  Peshanka,  like 
those  of  Berezovsk,  occur  on  both  sides  of  a small  rivulet,  which  meanders  through 
a depression  between  the  copper  mines  of  Turyinsk  and  the  river  Kakva.  The 
chief  underlying  rock  is  greenstone,  and  the  gold  sands  situated  immediately  upon 
it  are  the  richest.  As  no  fragments  of  quartzose  veinstones  have  ever  been  found 
here,  the  gold  grains  being  simply  collected  by  washing  the  liner  sandy  gravel, 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  gold  is  diffused  throughout  the  subjacent  rock, 
which,  according  to  M.  Karpinski,  who  then  directed  the  mine,  was  in  part  a sye- 
nite. We  were  even  told,  that  upon  analysis  this  last-mentioned  rock  had  been 
found  to  contain  gold.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  appearances,  the  surface 
was  covered  by  large  blocks  of  syenite  lying  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  which  as  in 
other  places  was  covered  with  clay,  in  which  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
&c.  had  been  found,  chiefly  near  the  mouth  of  this  little  valley.  Most  of  the 
gold  has  been  extracted  near  the  centre  of  the  detrital  mass,  whose  maximum 
thickness  is  about  seven  feet,  and  which  is  clearly  divisible,  as  elsewhere,  into 
two  parts,  viz.  overlying  clay  and  shingle,  and  auriferous  sand  beneath.  On  the 
whole,  the  inspection  of  this  locality  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  gold  had  been  dif- 
fused through  the  subjacent  rock,  and  that  the  auriferous  epoch,  or  the  close  of  it, 
was  marked  by  the  scouring  and  denudation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  rock  so  impreg- 

Madras,  1841.  Some  of  these  tracts  appear  to  resemble  very  much  is  composition  the  axis  of  the  Ural. 
See  also  Lieut.  Newbold's  papers  on  the  gold  and  diamonds  in  rarious  parts  of  India,  Joum.  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.  1843.  pp.  203—226. 

1 We  cannot,  for  tlic  reasons  before  assigned,  participate  in  the  idea  partially  alloded  to  by  M.  Rose,  and 
cited  in  the  Appendix  to  Huron  Humboldt’s  work,  that  the  diamonds  of  ChrestovodsvUgcnak  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  black  dolomite  of  that  place;  for  although  that  rock  has  been  shown  to  contain 
carbon,  the  alluvia  in  which  the  diamonds  w’cre  found,  though  overlying  the  dolomite,  exhibit  no  portions 
of  it.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Helmerscn,  that  the  diamonds,  like  the  gold  shingle  and  the  major  part  of 
the  accompanying  detritus,  have  been  drifted  from  the  adjacent  fiank  of  the  higher  mountains,  in  which 
micaceous  quartz  rocks  exist,  fragments  of  them  (itacolumite)  being  also  found  in  the  alluvium. 
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nated Al]  the  coarse  detritus  had  evidently  been  forced  hither  by  the  same  waters 
which  entombed  the  mammoths ; for  the  present  stream  can  scarcely  remove  a 
pebble  the  size  of  an  inch.  In  following  this  rivulet  and  the  river  Kakva,  into 
which  it  falls,  to  the  lower  grounds  of  Siberia,  the  remains  of  mammoth,  rhino- 
ceros and  Bog  Urug  multiply,  and  in  the  old  alluvium  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Pellim  and  Tavda,  both  tributaries  of  the  Tobol,  are  very  abundant. 

Chigin  of  the  Ore  of  Platinum,  and  probable  diffugion  of  that  Metal  ag  well  as  Gold 
through  certain  rocks. — We  have  just  S]x>ken  of  the  diffusion  of  gold  ore  through 
certain  rocks  of  the  North  Ural.  Even  at  the  moment  when  wemade  the  memoranda 
on  the  Peshanka,  and  saw  how  completely  the  auriferous  sand  at  that  spot  seemed 
to  be  simply  the  disintegrated  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock  (a  sort  of  syenite  or 
" granite  pourrie”),  we  could  not  doubt  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a phenomenon. 
Since  that  time  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained,  that  in  a considerable  region 
of  eastern  Siberia,  the  gold  is  really  disseminated,  not  only  through  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  hut  also  through  large  bodies  of  clay  slate’.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gold,  which  is  in  any  respect  dissimilar  to 
what  is  known  of  the  diffusion  of  magnetic  iron,  pyrites  and  various  other  minerals, 
through  the  substance  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary.  The  fact  is,  then, 
that  though  gold  has  frequently  been,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  formed  in  quartzose 
and  other  veins  which  have  either  penetrated  or  been  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  formation  (and  of  these  the  Ural  affords  countless  examples),  it  has  also  been 
diffused  in  some  tracts  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  rock,  whether  of  igneous 
or  aqueous  origin. 

Though  ores  of  platinum  are  found  in  the  alluvia  of  the  Ural  chain  in  various 
parallels  of  latitude,  it  is  only  within  the  territories  of  the  Demidoff  family  that 
they  are  still  worked.  After  an  examination  of  the  greater  number  of  the  platinum 
works  belonging  to  Nijny  Tagilsk,  all  of  which  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Ural-tau  in  that  parallel,  M.  G.  Rose  had  shown,  that  in  one  only  of  the  numerous 
masses  of  alluvia  was  any  gold  mixed  with  it,  and  that  in  no  instance  could  he 
detect  any  veinstones  of  quartz  or  other  fragments  of  rocks,  nor  of  magnetic  iron 

' Since  the  year  1829.  when  it  wa»  discovered,  this  mine  of  Peshanka  had  yielded,  to  1840,  or  in  eleven 
yean.  250  poods  or  10,000  Hussian  lbs.  of  gold. 

* For  an  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  gold  derived  from  tlte  eastern  governments  of  Siberia  in 
the  last  two  years,  with  s|>cculation8  thereon,  see  Mr.  Murchison's  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (Journal  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  xiv.  part  i.  p.  Uvi.).  An  extract  will  be  given  in  the  Ap. 
pendix. 
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ore,  so  abundant  in  the  gold  alluvia.  The  platinum  had  formerly,  it  appears,  been 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  fragments  from  the  weight  of  a zolotnik  to  near  one 
pound,  though  rarer  examples  had  occurred  of  pieces  weighing  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  eight  pounds.  According  to  Rose,  the  major  part  of  the  detritus  asso- 
ciated with  the  platinum  consists  of  serpentine,  with  very  rare  appearances  of 
hypersthene  or  other  minerals,  the  ground  over  which  it  has  been  washed  being 
either  chlorite  schist  or  quartzose  talc  schist,  the  latter  containing  diffused  epidote. 
The  platiniferous  alluvia  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Ural  ridge,  like  the  gold  alluvia 
on  the  east,  has  in  truth  been  drifted  down  into  adjacent  depressions  from  the  cul- 
minating peaks  of  hornblende  slate,  serpentine  and  greenstone,  and  is  occasionally 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick.  It  differs  only  from  the  gold  alluvia  in  being  usually 
arranged  in  narrower  masses,  the  breadth  of  one  mass  being  eighteen  to  twenty  four 
feet,  and  of  another  thirty  to  forty,  and  their  lengths  from  300  to  400  feet ; whilst 
there  are  many  gold  accumulations  more  than  treble  such  length  and  breadth.  In 
our  own  examination,  indeed,  of  a heap  of  detritus  north  of  Kushvinsk,  from  which 
platinum  ore  had  been  extracted,  we  could  detect  no  sensible  geological  distinction 
between  it  and  the  auriferous  detritus  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  since  we  found 
them  both  to  be  composed  of  various  sub-angular  veinstones  and  rocks  of  the  adja- 
cent ridges  (see  p.  381).  By  this  observation,  however,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
imply,  that  the  formation  of  platinum  ore  may  not,  in  other  instances,  have  been 
accomplished  by  a natural  process  separate  from  that  which  in  most  instances  ela- 
borated the  gold ; but  we  believe,  that  with  the  present  amount  of  evidence  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  attribute  the  origin,  of  either  platinum  or  gold,  exclusively  to 
one  mode  of  formation. 

We  are  led  to  make  this  remark  from  a recent  publication  of  M.  Le  Play,  whilst 
these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press'.  Availing  himself  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  tbe  scientific  researches  of  M.  Schwetzof  and  the  mineral 
agents  of  M.  DemidofT,  this  able  mineral  surveyor,  who,  as  before  said,  visited  a part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  since  we  quitted  them,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
platinum  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  was  not  formed  in  veins,  but  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  certain  crystalline  rocks  (ywemenf  primitif).  He  founds  this 
belief  on  having  followed  twenty  or  more  courses  of  platiniferous  alluvia  up  to  a 
common  centre,  the  mountain  La  Martiane,  from  which  they  have  all  been  derived, 
and  of  whose  detritus  they  are  all  composed.  No  quartzose  veinstones  occur,  and 
‘ Comptca  Kendua  4 ITuttitut  de  France,  Novembre  1844. 
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all  the  platinum  is  finely  and  equally  diffused  in  the  proportion  of  1 in  200  of  a mass 
which  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  greenstone  and  serpentine,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  the  fragments  of  serpentine  associated  with  the  platinum  arc 
positively  saturated  with  its  predominant  associate  chromate  of  iron,  and  though  as 
yet  no  platinum  has  been  recognized  in  the  rock,  M.  Le  Play  contends,  that  it  must 
be  imperceptibly  diffused  through  a mass  whose  disintegration  yields  this  ore. 

Such  data,  including  those  afforded  by  Humboldt ' and  Rose,  certainly  afford  fair 
grounds  for  presuming,  that  the  platinum  in  these  localities  (the  most  remarkable 
in  Russia)  must  have  been  diffused  through  the  rock,  just  as  we  now  know  that  in 
large  tracts  of  Siberia  gold  is  also  diffused.  Still,  all  these  facts  cannot  induce 
us  to  change  our  opinions  respecting  a heterogeneous  mass  of  platiniferous  alluvia 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural,  between  Kusbvinsk 
and  Turinsk,  where  fragments  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  jasper,  &c.  are  mixed  with 
fossiliferous  limestone,  and  grains  of  quartz  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  phseno- 
mena,  therefore,  at  the  Demidoff  works  of  platinum  ore,  can  by  no  means  be 
assumed  as  applying  generally  to  the  origin  of  that  metal.  Colonel  Helmersen 
has,  indeed,  distinctly  stated,  that  grains  of  platinum  have  been  extracted  from 
quartzose  veins  in  the  “ Beresite,”  which  are  loaded  with  gold,  and  he  properly 
insists  upon  that  as  a known  source  of  platinum^  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  ore  of  platinum  has  been  formed  in  the  rocks  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  period  as  gold,  sometimes  in  veins,  though  perhaps 
even  more  commonly  by  diffusion  through  the  mass.  Being  a much  rarer  mineral 
than  gold,  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a greater  difliculty  should  prevail  in 
accurately  defining  the  origin  of  platinum ; the  more  so,  when  its  cost  of  production, 
and  the  few  uses  to  which  it  can  be  beneficially  applied,  have  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  Uralian  works,  except  those  kept  in  activity  by  the  Demidoff 
family. 

Other  Gold  Alluvia  on  the  Eaetem  Flank  of  the  Chain. — For  an  account  of  many 
of  the  numerous  sites  of  gold  worked  along  the  east  flank  of  the  Ural,  besides  that 

< See  Humboldt,  A»ie  Centrale.  tom.  i.  p.  517,  where  Baron  Humboldt  pug^ested  this  idea.  **  L*ab- 
sence  totale/'  says  he.  **du  quartz  dans  les  lavages  qui  reoferment  le  platine  seul  h Nijni  TagtUk,  est  un 
fait  tellemcnt  important,  que  Ton  se  demande  si  le  peu  de  platine  qui  est  m616  ^ toutes  les  alluvions  au- 
rif^res  appartient  exclusivement  la  m6mc  source,  d une  dUst^naiion  primUive  dans  la  serpentine  avec  fer 
chromate,  uu  si  I'on  doit  admettre  que  dans  les  lavages  trH  pauvres  en  platine  le  m^tal  a £‘te  originairc- 
ment  r6uni  h Tor  dans  lei  filons  de  quartz  m&roe,  qui  ont  travcrsC*  les  sehistes  talqueux  et  chluritiqucs.” 

> Keise  nach  dem  Ural,  2 Abth.  p.  212. 
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of  B«rezovsk,  to  which  we  have  briefly  adverted,  we  must  again  refer  our  readers 
to  the  many  excellent  and  minute  details  in  the  work  of  M.  Rose.  Whether  in  the 
zone,  which  is  most  eminently  productive  of  gold  (that  which  ranges  by  the  eastern 
side  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  and  is  probably  the  continuation  of  that  of  Berezovsk),  or  in 
the  less  productive  zone  nearer  to  the  Ural  crest,  which  extends  southwards  from 
the  west  side  of  Nijny  TagiLsk  to  the  west  of  Neviansk,  and  includes  the  works  of 
Rudiansk  and  Verchneivinsk  ; or  again  in  the  auriferous  zone  much  further  to  the 
east, — in  all  these  tracts  the  phsenomena  are  essentially  the  same.  The  allu- 
vium is  everywhere  a coarse  local  detritus,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  ten 
and  twelve  feet,  and  usually  covered  by  much  stiflf  clay.  The  component  stony 
fragments  in  each  work  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
rocks ; but  in  almost  every  case  quartz  is  abundant,  generally  accompanied  by 
pieces  of  highly  crystalline  chlorite  schist,  talc  schist  or  clay  slate.  In  one  quarry 
or  set  of  works,  fragments  of  beresite  or  decomposed  granite  prevail,  in  another 
greenstone  porphyry,  in  a third  serpentine,  in  a fourth  augite  porphyry.  Iron 
pyrites  appear  in  one  and  not  in  another,  but  garnets,  zircons,  magnetic  iron  ore, 
chromate  of  iron,  specular  iron  and  other  iron  ores,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  com- 
mon to  all  these  accumulations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  loose 
deposits  between  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  Ekaterinburg,  as  illustrating  our  own  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  waters  which  must  have  been  employed  in  accumulating  such 
shingle,  is  cited  by  Colonel  Helmersen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neiva  and  Zavod 
lake  of  Neviansk.  There  the  detritus  of  very  great  thickness  occupies  ground  higher 
than  any  >n  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  is  spread  out  in  a direction  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  little  river  Neiva,  which  flows  at  its  foot.  It  is  just  such  a 
massive  pile  of  detritus  as  one  of  those  which  we  have  described  on  the  west  flank 
of  the  chain  at  Chrestovodsvisgensk.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  yellowish  red 
clay,  with  a few  rollers  only  and  a little  gold,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  thick ; the 
next,  of  a dark  red  earthy  mass  in  the  upper  end  of  the  excavations,  seven  to  ten 
feet ; and  in  the  lower  eight  to  nineteen  feet,  and  spreading  out  over  a breadth  of 
320  feet,  the  whole  being  auriferous.  This  mass,  observes  Colonel  Helmersen,  is 
so  rich  in  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  that  in  some  places  it  resembles  a quartz  con- 
glomerate, whilst  in  other  parts  are  many  fragments  of  red  quartz,  clay  slate,  brown 
iron  ore,  serpentine,  talc  schiefer  and  white  dolomite.  That  the  quartz  pebbles  are 
the  chief  auriferous  fragments,  is  placed  beyond  a doubt,  for  one  quartz  block  was 
found  to  contain  upwards  of  four  pounds  of  gold. 
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Gold  Alluvia  at  Soimano/nk  in  the  South  Ural. — Let  us  now  cast  a glance  over 
the  gold  mines  to  the  north  and  south  of  Miask,  on  which  some  of  the  features 
which  bear  upon  our  views  are  still  better  developed  than  in  the  North  Ural. 
One  of  the  most  northern  of  these  spots,  called  Soimanofsk,  is  highly  interesting, 
as  being  situated  upon  a great  line  of  igneous  eruption  and  metamorphism,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  It  lies,  in  fact,  at  the  opening  of  a small 
transverse  valley,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  chain,  in  which  masses  of  quartzose  and 
schistose  rocks,  with  a very  copious  development  of  limestone  enveloped  in  serpen- 
tinous  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  are  covered  with  a very  great  thickness  of  auri- 
ferous alluvia.  A large  portion  of  the  auriferous  gravel  having  been  removed, 
the  limestone  has  been  exposed  throughout  a considerable  area,  as  represented  in 
this  woodcut,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  powerful  action  its  surface  had 
been  subjected  before  this  detritus  was  lodged  in  it. 


G3. 


■ . B«ds  of  mriised  UniMbwe.  A.  Kniptire  ttid  •rt^aUne  nxks.  Otdd  •htncW  or  (cnivcl. 

c*.  Esravalioo  of  the  (raid  xhiaide'  ••  Betl  of  the  rivulet  before  the  work*  were  ovanaenrod.  «.  The  preocnl  bed  of  the  rirulot. 

The  tops  of  the  highly  inclined  beds  are,  in  fact,  rounded  off,  and  the  interstices 
between  them  worn  into  holes  and  cavities,  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.  Now 
here,  as  at  Berezovsk,  mammoth  remains  have  also  been  found,  and  they  were 
lodged  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  excavation,  at  the  spot  to  which  the  figure 
of  a man  is  pointing  in  the  above  woodcut,  and  at  about //<y  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  overlying  gravel,  before  it  was  removed  (see  upper  dotted  line  c*).  The  evi- 
dence at  this  spot  seems  therefore  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  entombment  of  the 
mammoths  was  here  accompanied  by  powerful  local  debacles,  which  filled  up  the 
depressions  with  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  ridge'.  To  this  consideration,  however, 
we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 

' That  streams  like  those  which  now  flow  could  never  have  accumulated  the  immense  mass  of  detritus 
here  exposed,  is  seen  by  referring  to  the  present  small  rivulet  o,  the  bed  of  which  haa  been  lowered  by 
the  miners  to  the  level  n. 
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Gold  Mines  South  of  Miask. — Amid  the  many  auriferous  tracts  along  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Ural,  there  is  no  one  which  has  afibrded  greater  wealth,  none  cer- 
tainly in  which  such  large  lumps  of  gold  ore  have  been  found,  as  in  the  tract  which 
extends  from  the  parallel  of  Miask  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Aushkul,  and  is  in- 
closed between  the  Ural-tau  on  the  west,  and  the  Ilmen  ridge,  or  its  prolongations 
on  the  cast.  It  is  probable  that  a great  portion  of  this  gold  ore  has  been  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  quartzose  veinstones,  which  intersected  the  clay  slate  and 
chlorite  schist  of  this  region ; such  veins  having,  in  fact,  been  partially  worked 
to  the  west  of  Miask  (see  Coloured  Section,  PI.  III.  fig.  1).  The  tract  to  which 
we  now  particularly  invite  attention,  lies,  however,  to  the  south  of  Miask,  and  com- 
prehends the  very  productive  mines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Miass,  or  in  the 
depressions  watered  by  the  streamlets  Kutaranganka,  Iremel,  &c.  Ascending  the 
river  Miass  along  a rich  verdant  valley,  we  were  much  surprised  in  having  a site  of 
gold  ore  pointed  out  in  the  very  heart  of  a calcareous  basin  which  occupies  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  and  between  eruptive  rocks  both  on  the  east  and  west.  In 
some  parts  the  cliffs  forming  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  hard  and  altered,  but  regularly  bedded  and  jointed  limestone,  in  which  encri- 
niles  are  occasionally  discernible,  and  in  one  of  the  denudations  in  this  rock  the 
gold  workings  called  Verchne-Miask  have  been  established.  The  detritus  here 
maybe  termed  a heavy  argillaceous  breccia  from  six  to  twenty  feet  thick,  in  which 
blocks  or  fragments  of  limestone,  varying  from  four  inches  to  seven  inches,  and 
even  to  occasional  slabs  from  four  feet  by  two,  are  associated  with  smaller  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  greenstone,  chlorite,  schist,  &c.  ; the  whole  resting  on  the  dis- 
turbed edges  of  the  limestone.  Now  the  jioints  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention 
in  reference  to  this  detritus,  are,  first,  that  the  smaller  fragments  are  those  which 
have  travelled  over  the  little  valley  on  the  west,  whilst  the  larger  are  those  of  the 
limestone  in  situ,  many  of  which  have  merely  been  re-aggregated  on  the  spot ; and, 
secondly,  that  gold  ore  also  occurring  in  the  harder  and  other  materials,  is  also 
said  to  be  disseminated  through  this  limestone'. 

The  most  productive  of  the  gold  workings  of  this  tract  occur  in  the  undulating 
grounds  on  the  western  side  of  this  valley*,  w’here  the  depressions  around  several 

' 71u«  fact  of  gold  being  diffuned  through  limestone,  we  mention  on  the  authority  of  (Tcncral  Anosuff 
and  Major  Lintenku,  who  were  there  with  us. 

• M.  O.  Roue  lias  given  a very  minute  description  of  the  nature  of  the  detritus  and  aubjacent  rock? 
at  many  of  these  gold  works.  (See  his  Special  Map  of  this  tract,  rol.  ii.) 
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little  conical  hills,  composed  of  serpentine,  diallage  and  other  trappaean  rocks  with 
slaty  schists,  rise  up  and  form  low  counterforts  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ural- 
tau.  Little  streamlets  called  Tashkuturgan  and  Kushkinovka,  across  cither  of 
which  a man  can  jump,  are  employed  for  the  grinding  and  washing  of  this  detritus. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  gold  alluvia  have  been  formed  in  an  ancient 
alluvial  period,  when  the  relations  of  land  and  water  differed  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  we  first  annex  a little  diagram  taken  from  a spot  adjacent  to  the  works 
of  Zarevo  Nikolayefsk. 


This  drawing  represents  a conical  hill  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  chiefly 
composed  of  a slaty  greenstone,  from  the  sides  and  summit  of  which  gold  detritus, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  quartz  veins,  chlorite  schist  and  greenstone  have  been 
taken  in  greater  abundance  in  and  towards  the  depressions  on  the  sides,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  all  over  the  hill  and  even  to  its  summit.  This  fact,  like  that  near 
Neviansk,  proves,  that  although  the  detritus  is  more  or  less  local,  it  has  been 
accumulated  by  an  agency  which  carried  it  down  in  broad  sheets,  and  distributed 
it  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  lodging  it  on  acclivities  as  well  as  in 
hollows.  In  the  depressions,  as  might  indeed  be  looked  for,  the  greatest  masses 
of  detritus  have  been  accumulated,  and  there  only  are  they  covered  with  a thick 
spread  of  clay.  In  these  latter  hollows,  particularly  around  the  Zavod  of  Zarevo- 
Alexandrofsk,  the  very  heavy  “ pepites  ” or  lumps  of  solid  gold  have  been 
found  (evidently  portions  of  very  rich  veinstones  or  nests  of  ore)  which  have  ren- 
dered this  locality  so  celebrated'.  At  the  period  of  our  visit, t he  heaviest  of  these 
" pepites  " (others  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  pounds  having  preceded  it)  weighed 
twenty-four  pounds  sixty-eight  zolotniks ; but  since  we  left  Russia  a lump  of 
native  gold  was  found  in  these  works  in  1843,  which  is  now  deposited  with  the 
others  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  and  which  weighs  about 

' Thrae  workings  vnry  much  in  their  value ; formerly  they  gave  from  9 to  10  rolotniki  of  gold  per 
pood  of  gravel,  now  they  afford  1^  zolotnik  only.  For  the  equivalent  of  Ruseian  weight!.  »ee  p.  477. 
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seventy-eight  English  pounds ' ! This  may  fairly  be  called  the  largest  gold  boulder 
which  was  ever  washed  away  from  a rock  ! I^rge  lumps  of  gold  are,  however, 
to  be  considered  as  exceptions  in  the  Ural,  and  most  of  those  which  are  of  any 
magnitude  have  been  found  in  this  one  small  tract  watered  by  the  Tashkutur- 
gan  rivulet,  and  collected  at  the  adjacent  works  of  Zarevo-Alexandrofsk  and 
Nikolayefsk. 

It  forms,  as  before  said,  no  part  of  our  design  to  enter  either  into  the  mineralo- 
gical  or  statistical  details  connected  with  these  gold  mines*.  Referring  the  reader 
to  the  mining  map  of  this  district,  published  by  M.  Rose,  we  simply  beg  to  call 
attention  to  our  rude  drawing  of  a portion  of  the  works  a very  little  to  the  nortii 
of  a monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
1824. 


65. 


In  clearing  away  the  auriferous  detritus,  here  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, portions  of  the  fundamental  rock  were  laid  open,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
so  hollowed  out  into  cavities,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  like  the  previous  example 
(p.  487),  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  very  considerable  erosion  by  water, 
though,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  assign,  we  believe  that  this  effect 
was  produced  at  an  ancient  period,  and  not  when  they  were  buried  under  the  coarse 

• Tlic  first  mentioned  of  these  specimens  was  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  these  mines,  when  the  little  monument  represented  in  the  above  woodcut  was  erected. 
n»e  large  j>rpitc  was  found  at  some  depth  in  the  alluvia  on  which  one  of  the  old  buildings  bad  been  placed. 
See  Major  Oserkys’  description  of  this  and  other  Hussian  **  pepites";  Kais.  Kuss.  Min.  Gcscll.  Jahr 
1844.  p.  70.  with  figures  of  the  two  chief  lumps  of  gold. 

* M.  Roee  states  that  upwards  of  100  localities  in  the  Minsk  district  are  auriferous. 
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gold  shingle  and  drift  which  surround  them.  The  chief  of  these  projecting  bosses 
of  rock  consisted  of  greenstone  passing  into  a large  concretionary  felspar  rock, 
and  in  contact  with  these  trappaean  masses  are  veinstones  of  quartz  and  calc  spar 
in  talc  schist,  &c.  These,  in  short,  as  well  as  various  others  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Ural-tau,  are  the  rocks  out  of  which  the  auriferous  detritus  has  been  de- 
rived ; and  in  the  great  mass  of  local  drift  we  see  quite  enough  to  convince  us 
that  it  must  have  been  got  together  during  long  periods  of  attrition  and  atmo- 
spheric action.  To  this  coarse  and  ancient  detritus,  the  existing  water-courses  have 
simply  this  relation, — that  they  have  partially  hollowed  out  channels  in  it,  just  as 
the  rivers  of  England  and  France  have  worn  their  way  through  the  ancient  gravel, 
which  is  there  spread  over  low  and  broad  expanses,  whether  former  estuaries  or 
rivers  of  those  countries.  This  observation  applies,  indeed,  to  every  heap  of 
auriferous  detritus  on  the  Siberian  flank  of  the  Ural. 

If  it  were  our  object  we  might  describe  other  auiiferous  localities  which  we 
visited,  such  as  that  of  Cossatchi-datchi,  where  the  gold  detritus  is  lodged  against 
the' foot  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  whose  fossils  and  condition  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  of  the  Mindiak  river  between  Verch-Uralsk  and  the  Ural-tau  on  the 
west ; but  we  have  already  said  more  than  enough  for  the  objects  of  our  general 
reasoning'. 

In  the  South  Ural,  then,  as  in  the  North,  the  remains  of  mammoths,  Bos  Urus, 
and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus'  are  found  in  all  the  coarse  detritus ; but  as  that  only 
which  is  auriferous  is  cut  into,  the  bones  are  seldom  detected  out  of  the  line  of  the 
gold  works.  The  Bashkirs,  indeed,  attach  a superstitious  feeling  of  respect  to 
these  bones,  and  have  been  known  to  say  to  the  Russian  miners  who  first  settled 
among  them,  “Take  from  us  our  gold  if  you  will,  but  for  God’s  sake  leave  us  the 
bones  of  our  ancestors’.’’ 

' In  the  southern  Bashkir  districts  the  upper  drift  of  the  country  is  often  composed  of  black  earth,  that 
substance  corering  the  coarse  shingle,  just  as  the  yellow  or  grey  clay  surmounts  it  In  the  north.  Such 
examples  are  clearly  displayed  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Mindiak.  betw'een  Verch-UraUk  and  the 
Urabtau.  In  short,  no  one  can  have  cast  his  eye  over  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia,  without  seeing 
that  this  black  earth  or  '*  tchomozem**  is  there  the  most  recent  of  the  alluvial  accumulations,  as  it  ie 
never  suroiounted  by  but  always  ovcrlajis  the  coarser  alluvia  which  we  have  been  considering  (see  the  last 
Chapter). 

* From  a description  of  Pallas  it  is  believed,  that  remains  of  mastodon  have  also  been  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  They  have  certainly  been  found  in  Southern  UubsIb  (see  p.  503). 

* The  Samoyedcs  (as  Count  Kcyscrling  learnt  in  hU  tour  to  the  Petchora)  have  a moat  singular  belief 
respecting  the  mammoth,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  many  entire  forms  of  the  animal  may  from 
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Habilation  and  Destruction  of  the  Mammoths. — Though  mammoths  occur  in  cer- 
tain quantities  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  thus  leading  us  to  believe,  that  when  alive 
they  inhabited  the  tract  where  their  skeletons  are  entombed,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  as  by  other  proofs  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  the  comparatively 
recent  elevation  of  the  Ural  crest,  this  region  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  having 
been  rendered  highly  mountainous  until  the  very  period  when  great  numbers  of 
these  animals  were  destroyed — a destruction  which  we  believe  to  have  been  mainly 
accomplished  when  the  present  watersheds  between  Europe  and  Asia  were  deter- 
mined. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  mammoths  and  their  associates  ranged  over  these 
hills,  when  they  formed  the  elevated  edge  of  an  eastern  continent.  Further, 
let  it  be  assumed  (and  this,  indeed,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
features  of  this  region),  that  the  greater  number  of  the  broad  depressions  which  are 
now  filled  with  auriferous  and  mammoth  detritus  were  then  occupied  by  lakes,  in  the 
grounds  around  which  these  extinct  quadrupeds  had  long  lived,  and  into  whose 
shores  or  bottoms  their  bones  had  been  washed  for  ages,  and  we  shall  then  have 
before  us  the  conditions  which  will  hest  explain  the  Uralian  phsenomenon.  No 
one  can  observe  what  the  Russian  miner  has  accomplished,  by  damming  up  the 
existing  rivers,  and  thus  forming  artificial  lakes  in  every  sinuous  tract  in  which 
ores  are  worked,  without  being  naturally  led  to  the  idea  which  we  suggest,  that 
larger  and  deeper  lakes  were  formerly  in  existence, — lakes,  in  fact,  which  in  still 
more  primeval  times  fed  the  great  rivers  that  washed  the  Permian  detritus  to  the 
sea  then  existing  upon  the  west.  Granting  these  premises,  all  the  relations  of  the 
Uralian  mammoth  alluvia  may,  it  appears  to  us,  be  rationally  explained ; for  in 
some  of  the  most  violent  movements  of  elevation  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
central  watershed,  we  may  readily  conceive  how,  their  barriers  being  broken  down, 
these  lacustrine  waters  were  poured  off,  and  how  their  shingly  bottoms  and  shores, 
already  containing  bones  of  mammoths,  were  desiccated  and  raised  up  into  the 
irregular  mounds  which  now  constitute  the  auriferous  alluvia.  The  very  nature  of 
the  auriferous  shingle,  with  its  subangular  fragments,  so  completely  resembles  the 
detritus  of  lakes,  and  is  so  unlike  the  gravel  formed  on  the  shore  of  seas,  that 

time  to  time  have  been  known  to  them  or  their  predecea«or».  The  mammoth  of  their  legend  is  a great 
Bubtcmincan  monster  delighting  in  ice  cuvems,  and  to  whom  they  attach  a superstitious  reverence^  believing 
that  the  man  who  exposes  the  creature  to  day,  thereby  kills  it  and  brings  misfortune  on  hia  family.  This 
serves  to  explain,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  through  the  natives,  the  disinterment  of  on  entire  animaL 
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independent  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  marine  remains  whatever  of  tertiary  or  recent 
age,  all  along  the  immediate  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  that  the  gold  detritus  was  accumulated  during  a terrestrial 
and  lacustrine  condition  of  the  surface.  One  fact  only  which  we  have  mentioned 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  militate  against  this  view,  viz.  the  deeply  eroded  surfaces 
of  some  of  the  paixozoic  rocks.  But  however  these  appearances  may  have  been 
produced,  it  is  manifest  they  could  not  have  resulted  from  the  denuding  action  of 
the  same  water,  in  which  the  shingly  and  slightly  rounded  angular  detritus  was 
formed.  Such  abraded  surfaces  may,  to  a great  extent,  have  been  produced, 
at  periods  long  anterior  to  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  and  when  the  edges 
of  the  palaeozoic  strata,  first  emerging  from  beneath  the  sea,  left  their  irregular 
and  water-worn  surfaces  to  be  filled  with  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  deposits  of 
after-days. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  dennding  and  abrading  power  of  waters,  produced 
both  by  the  bursting  of  lakes  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  for  such  alone  would  account  for  several  of  the 
appearances  we  have  spoken  of,  and  the  transport  of  large  blocks  and  enormous 
pepites  of  gold  into  broad  lateral  depressions. 

In  proposing  a lacustrine  entombment  for  the  Uralian  mammals,  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  constant  position  of  thick  masses  of  silt  and  clay  overlying  the  coarser 
shingle.  If  the  deposits  had  been  submarine — even  if  no  traces  of  shells  were 
visible,  there  might  have  been  some  indications  of  the  action  of  the  waves — some 
appearance  of  a coast-line  ; but  nowhere  can  the  geologist  imagine  such  a former 
state,  w'hilst  the  superposition  of  the  elay  to  the  shingle  is  best  explained,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  formation  under  lacustrine  or  broad  fluviatile  conditions,  which  even- 
tually assumed  a tranquil  character.  Such,  in  fact,  are  precisely  the  cases  of  the 
great  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ; and  just  as  we  have  imagined  that  the 
mammoth  lived  in  those  Uralian  tracts,  when  the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia  were 
occupied  by  lakes,  so  do  we  suppose  that  the  like  animals,  whose  bones  are  found, 
both  in  the  coarse  shingle  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  overlying  loss  near  Baden- 
Baden,  once  lived  ujxm  the  grounds  which  now  constitute  the  Black  Forest  and 
adjacent  Alpine  tracts  whence  the  detritus  has  been  derived.  With  evidences 
of  internal  lakes  and  ancient  rivers,  in  which  the  bones  of  some  of  its  ancient 
quadrupeds  were  lodged.  Great  Britain,  though  evidently  also  the  abode  of  mam- 
moths, is  distinguished  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  in  exhibiting  around  its  coasts, 
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and  even  far  into  the  interior,  the  proofs  of  the  abode  of  the  sea  or  marine  estuaries 
during  long  periods. 

But  we  now  return  to  the  Ural.  A former  terrestrial  surface  on  which  the  great 
quadrupeds  lived  for  long  ages,  and  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  adjacent  lakes, 
coincident  with  some  of  the  last  elevations  of  the  chain,  will,  we  are  convinced, 
best  explain  the  condition  in  which  the  remains  of  the  mammoths  are  left  buried 
on  the  edges  of  the  uplifted  ridges  of  the  Ural,  as  well  as  in  the  low  lands  and  great 
estuaries  furthest  removed  from  them.  In  the  depressions  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
chain,  the  mammoth  skeletons  are  broken  up,  and  their  bones,  together  with  those 
of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  and  Dos  Urus,  are  rudely  commingled  in  the  coarse  shingle, 
derived  from  the  mountains  or  in  the  clay  above  it.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
we  advance  into  the  plains  of  Siberia  or  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Tobol  and 
the  Obe  or  their  affluents,  these  bones  increase  in  quantity,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  in  much  better  conservation.  Even  in  the  flat  counti’y  of  Siberia,  about 
thirty  versts  eastward  of  our  excursion  on  the  issetz  (see  p.  366),  Pallas  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  teeth,  vertebra;  and  bones  of  mammoth  and  remains  of  fossil  ox,  as 
having  been  found  abundantly  by  the  peasants  at  several  localities  near  Tamakulsk 
and  the  source  and  banks  of  the  little  streams  Atish  and  Suvarish,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Issetz.  He  also  gives  (from  the  information  he  received)  a detailed  account 
of  the  order  in  which  various  beds  of  sand  atid  clay  there  succeed  to  each  other, 
and  in  which  sharks’  teeth  and  palates  of  fishes  also  occur.  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  the  beds  in  which  the  bones  were  found  formed  the  bottom  of  an  argillaceous 
sea,  and  that  certain  sandy,  micaceous  materials  in  superior  beds  were  washed 
down  from  the  mountains.  Now  we  cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  great 
naturalist  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  marine  character  of  the  fish  remains  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  visit  the  spot  himself,  there  may  still  be  some  doubt  that  the 
mammoths’  bones  occur  in  the  very  same  beds  with  the  fossil  wood,  sharks’  teeth, 
&c. ; for  these,  we  apprehend,  must  certainly  belong  to  the  tertiary  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  lignite  and  millstone  grit  of  which  we  took  leave  at  Kaltchcdansk,  and  which 
appear  to  extend  widely  into  Siberia.  That  deposit  is,  we  must  think,  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  dctrital  accumulations  which  inclose  the  mammoths.  However  this 
may  be,  the  further  the  Siberian  rivers  are  followed  towards  their  mouths,  the  more, 

' Palltifl  derived  hU  infornmtioD  respecting  the  order  of  the  beds  and  the  poeidon  of  the  remains  at 
and  near  1 amakulsk  from  Colonel  Bibikoff,  Director  of  the  Forge  of  Kamensk  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  392, 
French  Ed..  1793). 
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wc  repeat,  do  the  mammalian  remains  increase',  until  at  length  whole  skeletons 
have  been  found  entire,  some  with  all  the  flesh  and  hair  adherent.  Unwilling, 
as  we  always  were,  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  geologists, 
that  entire  mammoths  with  their  skin  were  killed  and  preserved  by  a sudden 
change  of  climate,  we  now  distinctly  advocate  the  views  of  Lyell  and  Humboldt, 
that  these  creatures  were  the  denizens  of  countries  near  to  which  their  bones  arc 
found'. 

The  single  fact  of  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  mammoth  bones  over  the  surface 
of  such  enormous  regions  of  the  earth,  would  in  itself  lead  us  to  believe,  that  those 
creatures  had  really  been  long  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  living  and  dying  there 
for  ages,  whilst  their  final  destruction  may  have  resulted  from  aqueous  debacles 
dependent  on  oscillations  of  the  land,  the  elevation  of  ridges,  and  the  formation 
of  much  local  detritus.  In  the  case  of  the  extinct  species  of  Carnivora,  it  has  been 
happily  and  successfully  shown  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  for  long  ages  they  inhabited 
the  caves  of  the  British  Islands.  Again,  in  low  tracts  of  Yorkshire,  where  tran- 
quil lacustrine  deposits  have  occurred,  their  bones  (even  those  of  the  lion)  have 
been  found  so  perfectly  unbroken  and  unworn  in  the  fine  gravel  in  which  they  are 
heaped  up  (as  at  Market  Weighton)’,  that  few  persons  would  be  disposed  to  deny, 
that  such  feline  and  other  animals  once  roamed  over  the  British  Isles  as  well  as 

* Sujeff,  the  associate  of  Pallas,  found  these  mammalian  remains  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Obe,  near  the  month  of  the  l*ittiarski  and  150  Tersts  south  of  Berezof.  (Pallas,  vol.  ir.  p.  50.) 

* For  some  time  the  frozen  mammoth  found  by  Adams  and  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  an  unique  specimen.  Since  then  two  other  examples  have  been  reported,  and  one  of 
these  is,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Frears,  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the  museum  of  Moscow.  The  con- 
servation of  the  skin  is,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  the  mammoth,  but  also  applies  to  the  Rhimoceros  tickorkintu, 
portions  of  w'hoee  skin  and  hair  are  still  adherent  to  the  bones  of  a 6ne  specimen  of  that  animal  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  deposited  there  by  Pallas.  On  referring  per- 
sonally to  Baron  Humboldt  since  the  publication  of  his  work  on  Central  Asia,  be  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  the  perfect  conservation  of  the  skin,  mustachios  and  whole  body  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  buried  100 
years  ago  in  Siberia  and  accidentally  disinterred,  ought  to  satisfy  us  respecting  the  conservation  of  the 
mammoth  by  simple  reference  to  the  climate  of  that  country. 

' The  researches  of  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  and  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland  are  most  important  in 
showing  (the  former  at  Market  Weighton,  the  latter  at  Cropthome  on  the  Avon)  the  co-existence  of  the 
mammoth.  Boi  Urus,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamns,  lion,  bear,  tiger,  hyena,  deer,  &c.  (all  of  species  distinct 
from  those  in  existence),  with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical  with  species 
DOW  living  in  Britain ; thus  proving,  that  no  very  great  change  of  climate  has  taken  place  since  these 
animals  were  contemporaneous  (sec  Proceedings  of  the  Oeol.  Soc.,  1834,  Silurian  System,  p.  554,  and  Phil. 
Mag.,  Sept.  1829  and  Jan.  1830). 
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Ollier  European  countries.  Why  then  is  it  improbable,  that  large  elephants,  with 
a peculiarly  thick  integument,  a close  coating  of  wool  and  much  long  shaggy  hair, 
should  have  also  been  the  occupants  of  wide  tracts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia'  ? 
At  one  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  imagine  a sudden  fall  of  temperature  in 
order  to  account  for  the  peculiar  conservation  of  these  creatures,  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  at  once  frozen  up  in  the  mud  into  which  they  had  been 
washed,  or  the  morasses  into  which  they  had  sunk. 

Tlie  discovery,  indeed,  of  a Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  by  Pallas,  with  its  skin  and 
flesh  adherent,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Viljni,  a tributary  of  the  Lena  (a  portion  of 
this  rhinoceros,  with  the  skin  and  hair  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Petersburg),  and  still 
more  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  entire  carcass  of  a mammoth,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  in  lat.  70“  N.,  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  details  relating  to  which  have  been 
so  fully  given  by  geologists  of  all  countries,  naturally,  indeed,  led  to  such  ideas. 
Convinced,  by  their  perfect  preservation,  that  these  animals  must  have  lived  in 
or  near  the  countries  where  their  bones  are  found,  Cuvier  declared  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  they  must  have  disappeared  by  a revolution  which  at  once  destroved 
all  the  individuals,  accompanied  by  a sudden  change  of  climate. 

In  England  this  view  was  very  ably  sustained  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  particularly  in 
his  memoir  on  the  fossil  remains  width  occur  in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  and  other  places 
on  the  east  side  of  Behring’s  Straits*,  where  vast  quantities  of  mammoths’  bones 
occur  in  mud  cliffs,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and 
other  great  rivere  in  Northern  Siberia.  So  long  as  geologists  were  compelled  to 
argue  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  mammoth,  as  if  it  w'ere  similar  to  an 
Asiatic  elephant,  the  opinions  of  such  great  masters  were  necessarily  dominant. 
Mr.  Lyell  had,  however,  the  courage  to  lead  the  way  in  taking  a new  and  Idghly 
philosophic  view  of  the  subject  by  suggesting,  that  the  peculiar  covering  of  these 
great  mammals  rendered  them  tit  inhabitants  of  a northern  climate,  and  that  no 
greater  catastrophes  were  rcciuircd  to  account  for  their  destruction,  than  the  gradual 
elevation  of  large  masses  of  Siberia,  which  laying  dry  the  low  shores  and  estuaries 

* 'l*his  coating.  Dr.  Fleming  has  well  remarked,  was  probably  as  impenetrable  to  rain  and  cold  mm  that 
of  the  musk  ox  of  the  polar  circle,  Fdiob.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  No.  13,  p.  285. 

* See  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Paci6c,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  593.  Besides  the  abundant  retnaius  of 
mammoths,  Dr.  Bncklaml  dcacribcs  Uiosc  of  Jios  Vr¥9,  dct?r  and  horse.  'Iliey  occur  in  cliffs  of  mud  and 
sand  about  90  feet  high,  which  are  usually  much  congealed  and  frozen. 
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into  which  their  bones  had  been  washed,  would  necessarily  render  the  climate  much 
more  intensely  cold'. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  climate  must  have  been  more  mild  when 
mammoths  lived  than  at  the  present  day,  there  still  occurred  the  obvious  difb- 
culty,  that  without  some  entire  change  in  the  nature  of  its  vegetation,  of  which 
the  surface  of  Siberia  offers  no  indications,  by  no  possibility  could  a great  phyllo- 
phagous, or  branch-eating  animal  like  the  true  elephants  (which  require  rich  Asiatic 
jungles  for  their  sustenance),  have  lived  in  a region  of  fir-trees,  birch,  willows  and 
moss.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  have  here,  however,  fortunately 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  geologist,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  bis 
darkest  paths,  have  been  bis  surest  beacons.  Examining  and  comparing  the 
composite  structure  of  the  very  numerous  teeth  of  the  mammoth.  Professor  Owen 
has  ascertained  that  they  possess  a peculiarity  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
dense  enamel,  which  essentially  distinguishes  them  from  the  teeth  of  the  Asiatic 
or  African  elephant,  and  which  specially  provided  the  mammoth  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  upon  the  coarser  ligneous  tissues  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  short,  this 
great  zoological  authority,  combining  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  teeth  with  the  nature  of  their  epidermis  and  coverings,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  mammoth  was,  by  its  very  organization,  a meet  companion  for 
the  rein-deer  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north* ! 

Applying  the  views  of  Humboldt,  we  might  welt  admit,  that  the  rise  of  the  Ural 
and  Altai  mountains,  and  with  them  of  enormous  masses  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
must  have  so  refrigerated  Siberia,  that  its  forests,  which  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
mammoths  may  have  extended  in  certain  promontories  to  near  the  Icy  Sea,  had 
necessarily  shrunk  back  to  their  present  limits,  and  left  these  coasts  entirely  to  the 
rein-deer  and  its  mosses.  But  to  require  our  belief  that  the  mammoth  ever  lived 
in  the  northernmost  tracts  of  Siberia  is  uncalled  for,  since  geologists  well  know 
that  the  wide  and  low  tracts  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  which  its  remains  are  most 
abundant,  were  then  evidently  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  bones  must  have  been 

‘ There  U no  portion  of  Mr.  Lyell’s  speculations  upon  ancient  physical  geography  which  has  impressed 
ua  with  greater  respect  for  his  talents,  than  his  view  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mammoths  to  a residence 
in  the  former  Siberia ; and  we  rejoice  that  the  geological  evidences  w'C  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  csRCOtially  sustain  his  inferences.  See  Lyell,  jfhincipics  of  Geology,  4th  Bd.  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  150 
et  fCf where  the  whole  question  is  di.*icussed  with  references  to  Dr.  Fleming  and  other  zoologists. 

* See  Owen’s  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds,  1844,  p.  261  H 8tq, 
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drifted  thither,  and  possibly  for  some  distance'.  Yet  if  we  suppose,  that  these 
animals  lived  on  certain  lands,  as  in  tlie  Ural  and  the  north-trending  chains,  up  to 
(iO°and  65“  N.  lat.  (which  facts  and  physical  conditions  warrant),  we  are  still  in- 
debted to  Professor  Owen  for  having  removed  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficultie.s 
which  previouslye  uvironed  the  problem  ; since  there  is  no  longer  any  objection 
to  the  mammoth  being  an  inhabitant  even  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  provided  (and  there 
are  still  such  examples  in  Europe)  fir-trees  and  shrub-like  vegetables  could  exist  in 
such  latitudes. 

From  the  physical  structure  of  the  region  we  are  indeed  entitled  to  suppose,  that 
not  only  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  but  also  their  advanced  northern  ridges 
and  plateaux  (a  half  or  two-thirds  of  Siberia),  formerly  constituted  a region  covered 
with  forests,  like  those  of  the  Ural,  in  some  parts,  and  with  brushwood  steppes  in 
others,  from  which  whole  herds  of  mammoths,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyell,  would 
naturally  migrate  in  the  summers  (even  now  intensely  hot)  to  the  embouchures 
of  the  great  streams  and  edges  of  the  then  Arctic  Sea.  Such  might  have  been, 
we  may  add,  the  position  and  condition  of  some  of  these  creatures  at  the  periods 
when,  as  we  have  imagined,  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Ural  were  thrown  up,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rupture  of  many  lakes,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  large  tracts  of 
the  flat  country,  previously  frequented  by  these  great  herbivorous  animals.  During 
their  long  occupancy  of  these  lands,  myriads  of  their  carcases  must  doubtless  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  rivers  and  buried  in  local  mud  and  alluvium, — in  such 
positions,  in  fact,  as  they  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Sosva  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Obe,  before  alluded  to.  Others  reaching  the  mouths  of  the  streams, 
may  easily  have  been  transported  into  the  estuaries,  and  even,  by  the  power  of 
such  volumes  of  water  as  are  poured  forth  into  the  glacial  ocean  by  the  Obe,  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Lena,  borne  out  far  to  sea  and  there  lodged  on  former  mud 
banks,  which  now  constitute  the  shores  of  New  Siberia,  where  thousands  of  bones 
of  these  mammals  are  interred*.  If  the  power  of  drifting  the  bodies  of  animals  to 


( Marine  rttnains  were  found  by  Pallu,  aaaociated  with  mammotha'  bonea,  in  numeroua  pUcea  in  and 
about  70°  N.  lat. 

* See  Admiral  Wrangel'a  Voyage  for  a description  of  the  sands  and  mud  of  the  **  Tundra”  (eridently 
all  ancient  marine  sediment)  in  which  the  mammoth  bones  are  found  on  the  continent,  including  bis  com- 
panion Anjou’s  account  of  their  enormous  quantity  in  the  isles  of  New  Siberia  (English  edition,  tnmslated 
by  Mrs.  Sabine). 
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great  distances  be  assigned  to  any  rivers  (and  mariners  have  seen  floating  carcases 
in  the  ocean  very  far  removed  from  the  lands  from  whence  they  came),  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  it  more  probable,  that  such  operations  may  have  been  carried 
on  upon  a gigantic  scale,  than  from  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia,  where  such 
enormous  rivers  must  have  continuously  extended  their  influence  to  several  de- 
grees of  latitude  beyond  their  mouths,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  is  sin- 
gularly favourable  to  the  conservation  of  animal  substances. 

And  here  let  us  say  a word  more  on  the  ancient  physical  geography  of  this  region. 
Such  as  are  the  present  north-flowing  courses  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  such  we 
affirm  they  must  have  been  from  the  very  earliest  periods, — from  the  time,  in  short, 
when  the  paUrozoic  rocks  constituting  the  Altai  .and  Ural  Mountains  and  their 
dependencies  were  raised  into  dry  lands,  never  more  to  be  depressed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Infinitely  the  loftiest  and  the  grandest  of  these  chains,  the 
Altai  with  its  snowy  peaks  (yet  void  of  glaciers)  ranging  from  west  to  east,  is  the 
great  southern  watershed  from  whence  the  Siberian  rivers  must,  we  say,  have 
flowed  from  south  to  north  during  long  ages,  whilst  the  peculiarity  of  all  the  great 
counterforts  or  advanced  ridges  of  that  mighty  chain,  consists  in  their  being  com- 
posed of  palaeozoic,  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  which  equally  extend  from 
south  to  north  in  a number  of  long,  low  meridian,  parallel  ridges.  These  north 
and  south  ridges,  of  which  the  Ural  is  the  westernmost,  thus  encase  each  river,  and 
preventing  its  flexure  to  the  cast  and  west,  have  necessarily  determined  its  course 
to  the  glacial  ocean,  from  epochs  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  a mammoth. 

Looking  to  their  low  altitude  above  the  sea,  their  muddy  and  sandy  compo- 
sition, and  also  to  the  discovery  by  Fallas  of  marine  remains  in  many  of  them,  we 
must  believe  that  all  the  low  promontories  between  the  Ohe,  the  Yenisei'  and  the 
Lena,  which  lie  northwards  of  the  ancient  ridges  and  plateaux,  were  under  the 
waters  and  estuaries  at  the  periods  when  the  mammoths  ranged  over  the  Ural,  the 
Altai  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia,  then  above  the  sea'.  Such  of  these 

* We  write  Yeniiei,  like  all  other  Uussinn  wordt,  as  it  pronounced.  The  German  J,  as  used  hy 
Pallas  and  the  early  German  explorers  of  distant  parts  of  Uussia»  has  unluckily  found  its  way  into  all 
En^^lish  mu]js.  Pallas  states,  that  the  fossil  bones  which  fall  from  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Yenisei,  opposite 
Krasnoyarsk,  are  so  numerous,  that  on  decomposing  they  form  a substance  which  he  calls  *'  Osteocolle.” 
(VoL  it.  p,  443.  Fr.  Ed.  Sec  also  Appendix  to  Bcechcy's  Voyage.) 

* The  definition  of  the  outlines  of  the  land  and  sea  during  the  mammoth  period,  or  the  extent  to  which 
marine  estuaries  entered  into  the  continent  of  Siberia,  including  {lossibly  even  a separation  of  the  Ural 
from  the  Altai,  can  alone  be  determined  by  the  united  labours  of  many  observers.  If  the  data  of  Pallas 
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creatures  as  were  entombed  in  masses  of  tenacious  clay  at  the  mouths  of  these 
estuaries  would  necessarily  be  preserved  almost  intact,  whilst  the  desiccation  and 
elevation  of  such  mud-banks,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  cold,  due  to  the  raising 
up  of  a large  terrestrial  surface  like  Siberia,  would  thoroughly  well  account  for  the 
occasional  conservation  of  their  thick  hides  and  much  of  their  animal  matter. 

Whether,  then,  we  argue  from  the  evidences  presented  to  us  in  the  Ural  chain 
and  its  flanks,  from  the  ancient  geography  of  Siberia,  or  from  the  natural  history 
of  the  mammoths,  and  their  adaptation  to  existence  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
as  those  in  and  near  which  they  are  now  found,  we  can,  it  appears  to  u.s,  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusions  than  those  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain,  and  which, 
in  fact,  do  not  imply  even  as  great  an  oscillation  of  land  within  this  comparatively 
modern  period,  as  would  he  reejuired  to  explain  the  surface  phenomena  of  most 
other  parts  of  Europe  with  which  w’e  are  acquainted.  In  truth,  the  uprising  of 
Siberia  “ en  masse”  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  its  general 
level  when  mammoths  lived,  will  amply  suffice  to  explain  both  the  desiccation  of 
its  northern  shores,  into  the  mud  of  which  the  fossil  terrestrial  remains  had  been 
washed,  and  the  increased  cold  over  that  vast  mass  of  continental  land. 

In  tiie  meantime  we  may  repeat,  that  whether  discovered  in  the  gravelly  detritus 
or  clay  on  either  flank  of  the  Ural,  in  the  high  banks  of  the  great  streams  which 
respectively  flow  into  Asia  and  Europe,  or  in  still  greater  quantities  on  the  sides 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  upon  the  glacial  ocean,  in  all  cases  we 
find  the  mammoths  entombed  in  materials  which,  whether  coarse  lacustrine  shingle 
near  the  mountains,  or  mud  and  sand  at  a distance  from  them,  all  announce  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  these  great  creatures  lived  in  lands  adjacent  to  lakes 
and  estuaries,  in  which  during  long  ages  their  bones  were  interred,  and  were  some- 
times carried  out  to  sea  and  commingled  with  oceanic  remains. 

Though  w’e  now  take  leave  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  will  terminate  the  subject  which 
occupies  us,  by  giving  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  extinct 
mammals  are  distributed  over  European  Russia. 

Fossil  Quadrupeds  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Ural 

rcspcctiDg  the  grouzids  on  the  lower  region  of  the  fssetz  river  (p.  490)  be  siutained,  then,  indeed,  we  »ee 
no  reason  why  a very  considerable  tract  to  the  south  of  that  river»  which  is  covered  with  black  earth, 
may  not  also  have  been  under  on  arm  of  the  sea  at  that  period.  At  the  same  time  we  think  that  the 
granitic  hills  between  Miask  and  Troitsk  and  the  chain  of  Kara-Edir-tau.  both  of  which  are  destitute  of 
any  traces  of  marine  sediment,  must  have  tlien  been  above  the  waters. 
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Mountains  and  Siberia,  the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other  lost  quadrupeds  have 
been  found  over  very  considerable  regions  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Pallas  had  long 
ago  mentioned  several  localities  where  such  mammalian  remains  have  been  ob- 
served. Though  we  ourselves  are  acquainted  with  situations  in  which  they  have 
been  found  in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Perm,  &c.,  we  best  know 
them  through  the  collections  formed  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Moscow,  where,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  our  venerable  friend  Dr. 
Fischer,  they  have  obtained  a just  celebrity. 

In  Russia,  as  in  every  other  great  region  which  has  been  examined,  the  races  of 
lost  mammals  present  some  types  which  connect  her  former  lands  with  those  of 
other  countries,  associated  with  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  her.  Thus,  whilst  in 
common  with  America,  Russia  contains  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  and,  in 
common  with  Britain,  the  Eltphas  primigenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Trogonthe- 
num,  beaver,  bear,  elk,  &c.,  she  once  possessed  generic  forms,  as  Merycotherium 
and  Elasmotherium,  which  have  not,  hitherto,  been  found  elsewhere.  Russia  is, 
indeed,  as  peculiar  in  her  possession  of  the  latter  extraordinary  pachyderm  as 
South  America  is  for  the  Mylodon  and  Glyptodon'. 

The  lost  races  of  mammals  which  have  been  detected  in  Russia  in  Europe,  are 
found,  we  have  said,  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  detritus  as  that  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  flat  northern  tracts  of  Siberia,  or  near  the  mouths  of  its  great  rivers. 
In  all  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  European  Russia,  there  are  no  high  ridges 
of  elevation,  and  consequently  no  coarse  local  detritus,  like  that  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Ural,  so  that  the  mammoth  alluvium  assumes  the  same  aspect  as  in 
the  distant  plains  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  equally  removed  from  disturbing  causes. 
Here,  however,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  such  alluvium  has  been  the  result  of 
currents  of  water,  for  it  is  piled  up,  and  often  tumultuously,  in  great  thicknesses, 
and  constitutes  the  chief  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  as  well  as  the  covering  of 
numerous  plateaux.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  coarser  clay  drift  passes  upwards 
into  finely  levigated  silt,  which  in  certain  tracts  may  be  represented  by  the  rich 

' The  gculogical  poftition  of  Lophiodon  Siberievm,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a calcoreou* 
/ormatioH  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  is  doubtful ; if  it  be  miocene  or  eocene,  it  accords  with  the  beds 
containing  Lophiodon  in  Continental  Europe  and  England.  EhmotKerium  may  be  said  to  be  as  peculiar 
to  Russia  as  Mylodon,  &c.  to  South  America  ; but  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Owen,  that  there  are  no 
existing  analogues  in  Siberia  to  illustrate  the  Elatmotkeriwn,  like  the  Sloths  and  Armadillos  of  South 
America,  which  explain  the  affinities  of  the  Megatherian  animals.  Sec  Professor  Owen's  most  remark- 
able work  on  the  Mylodon  (4to.  London,  1842). 
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black  earth  or  tcbomozem,  of  which  we  shall  treat  at  some  length  in  the  last 
chapter.  In  illustrating  the  ordinary  character  of  the  mammoth  alluvia  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  cite  the  example  of  Taganrog, 
because,  exceedingly  remote  from  the  regions  we  have  been  considering,  and,  in- 
deed, from  any  mountains,  it  there  forms  the  summit  of  abrupt  cliffs  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  its  relations  to  the  underlying  strata  being  well-exposed.  The  annexed  view 
of  Taganrog  from  the  west,  is  given  to  show  that  the  underlying  tertiary  limestone 
of  the  newer  Miocene  age  (see  description  and  woodcut,  p.  296)  there  forms  the 

66. 


base  of  the  cliffs  (c),  the  rocks  of  which,  rising  to  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  covered  by  finely  laminated  sands,  as  represented  by  the  whitish  band  (6)  in 
the  cliff,  which  are  charged  with  fluviatile  shells,  little  differing,  if  at  all,  from  those 
now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  river  Don.  Above  this,  and  occupying  a thickness  of 
about  fifty  feet,  is  the  clay  drift  (a),  as  indicated  by  the  sloping  bank,  in  which  the 
mammoth  bones  are  interred,  some  very  fine  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  them 
having  been  found  exactly  at  the  period  of  our  visit.  This  mammoth  drift  is  just 
as  completely  separated  from  any  deposit  resulting  from  existing  agency,  as  the 
auriferous  detritus  and  coarse  clay  on  the  sides  of  the  Ural  hills,  or  as  the  high 
mud-banks  forming  the  cliffs  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  and  estuaries,  for  it  covers 
the  whole  of  the  coast  plateau,  the  present  adjacent  river  Krinka  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof  being  100  feet  beneath  it.  In  truth,  like  similar  drift  over  wide  spaces  of 
Central  and  Southern  Russia,  it  is  distributed  at  various  levels,  and  most  clearly 
indicates  considerable  submergence  at  the  period  when  these  animals  were  de- 
stroyed. Such  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  entombing  materials, 
which  occupy  cliffs  high  above  the  valleys,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  low  continent,  unlike  the  Ural  and  the  higher  portions  of  Siberia,  was 
not  dry  land  during  the  existence  of  the  mammoths,  or  in  the  period  immediately 
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antecedent  to  our  own ; but  was  then  rather  in  the  same  subaqueous  condition  as 
the  low  lands  of  northern  Siberia,  when  the  mammoths’  bones  were  there  trans- 
ported into  estuaries.  Hence,  we  think,  that  many  of  the  mammalian  remains 
to  which  we  now  allude,  may  have  been  transported  into  adjacent  lakes  and  estu- 
aries by  rivers,  and  in  some  instances  carried  out  great  distances  to  sea  from  the 
surrounding  lands, — ^the  Ural  (including  a large  tract  of  Permia)  and  Siberia  on  the 
east,  the  Crimsea'  and  Caucasus  on  the  south,  or  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
west. 

But  besides  these  former  encompassing  lands,  there  are  certain  tracts  within 
Russia,  which  though  now  of  no  great  altitude,  are  so  exempt  from  debris  and  drift, 
that  it  is  natural  to  infer  they  may  have  formed  low  islets  in  the  ancient  waters 
which  covered  the  great  mass  of  the  present  lands.  This  view  we  would  support 
by  an  illustration  drawn  from  natural  history  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  quadrupeds  which  ranged  over  the  former  continents,  one 
species  only  now  remains  alive  (and  this  point  even  is  doubtful*)  to  connect  the 

' See  DemidoC  Voyage  dana  la  Rus&ie  M^Sndionale,  vol.  iL  The  reader  will  there  find  an  account  of  the 
remains  of  bones  of  mammoth,  bos.  Urns  spetaus,  horse,  &c.,  as  interred  in  a reddish*coloured  argillaceous 
drift  near  Odessa  (TVrreui  Clysmien)^  which  covers  the  surface  and  enters  into  the  clefts  of  the  subjacent 
tertiary  or  steppe  limestone.  M.  Iluot.  the  author  of  that  description,  refers  this  deposit  to  lacustrine 
waters.  He  also  found  the  Mastodon  anpustidtns  associated  with  the  mammoth  at  Kamisch  Bunin,  near 
Kertch.  These  animals  lived,  of  course,  in  the  suijacent  high  grounds  of  the  Caucasus  and  Crimea  (see 
our  remarks  thereon,  p.  304). 

* Notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  attached  to  the  Bos  Aurochs,  which  may,  we  suppose,  prove  to 
be  the  only  existing  remnant  of  the  great  quadrupeds  of  former  days,  there  does  not  exist  a single 
skeleton  or  stuffed  specimen  of  the  species  cither  in  France  or  the  British  Isles.  As  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  thin  reproach  is  about  to  be  removed  through  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Murchison  (graciously  supported  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Onmd  Duke  Mi- 
chael). has  directed  that  a fine  animal,  selected  from  the  unique  herd  now  living  in  the  forest  called 
Bialaviqa,  should  be  killed,  and  bis  skin  and  skeleton  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  may  not  be  known,  that  without  a stringent  ukase  to  prohibit  its  annihilation,  the  pea- 
santry of  Lithuania  would  long  ago  have  exterminated  this  noble  species.  Though  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  in  the  specific  identity  of  this  Lithuanian  Aurochs  with  the  extinct  Urus  ((fras  priscus  of  Bojanus 
and  V.  Meyer),  that  opinion  is  not  generally  admitted.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  question  will  be  set  at 
rest,  as  soon  as  Professor  Owen  has  the  means  of  testing  it.  If  the  living  Aurochs  be  the  real  descendant 
of  the  great  foesil  animal,  it  might,  judging  from  the  usual  difference  of  size,  be  considered  to  have 
degenerated ; though  in  the  Museum  at  Warsaw,  where  we  have  seen  three  specimens  which  are  there 
preierred,  one  of  them  is  nearly  double  the  size  uf  the  other  two.  We  ourselves  procured  a very  remark- 
able front  and  horns  of  the  Bos  Aurochs,  found  in  the  gravel  west  uf  Penn  with  mammoths’  teeth,  and 
M.  Hommaire  de  Hell  also  found  a fine  head  of  the  same  in  the  steppes  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
f'aspian. 
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historic  sera,  or  the  present  outline  of  the  land  with  that  which  preceded  it.  This 
is  the  Boi  Unit  {Aurochs),  or  primaeval  ox,  whose  hones  are  so  frequently  associated 
with  those  of  the  mammoth  in  different  parts  of  Russia  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
But  if  the  species  be  the  same,  how  has  this  exception  been  made,  and  how  have 
herds  of  these  oxen  been  preserved  in  a living  state  ? Looking  at  the  forest  of 
Bialavieja’  in  Lithuania  as  the  only  locality  in  which  this  species  now  exists,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  southern  granitic  steppe,  we  cannot 
avoid  theorizing  on  a contingency  by  which  some  of  these  creatures  may  possibly 
have  been  preserved.  That  granitic  steppe,  the  rocks  of  which  we  know  to  be  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  since  they  have  even  afforded  materials  for  the  construction 
of  some  adjacent  Silurian  strata,  is  in  many  parts  so  completely  devoid  of  all 
superficial  covering,  and  so  entirely  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  thickly- 
overspread  tracts  upon  its  north  and  south,  as  to  justify  the  inference,  that  it  was 
never  depressed  beneath  the  waters  since  the  beginning  of  the  palaeozoic  sera,  but 
escaped  the  submersions  which  siffected  all  the  surrounding  regions  of  Russia  in 
Europe.  Some  individuals  of  the  Bos  Urus  may  therefore,  we  conceive,  have  been 
dwellers  in  this  granitic  ridge  until  the  retirement  of  the  surrounding  waters 
enabled  them  or  their  descendants  to  repeople  the  new  jungles  and  forests  of  the 
fresh-formed  ground,  and  thus  we  could  explain,  by  resisoning  from  geological  ap- 
pearances, how  it  happens  that  they  are  now  found  living  in  the  forests  of  Lithu- 
ania. Attsiching,  however,  no  great  value  to  this  speculation,  which  may  prove 
useless,  if  the  living  species  is  found  to  be  different  from  the  extinct,  we  leave  it 
to  naturalists  to  say,  whether,  under  circumstances  of  great  and  probably  sudden 

* Count  V.  Knuinski,  the  author  of  the  * History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland/  prepared,  at  the 
request  of  our  friend  Colonel  Jackson,  a very  interesting  account  of  this  forest  and  Its  inhabitants,  from 
which  wc  extract  the  following  data.  I'he  forest  of  Dialawieza  (BialaTicjn)  is  in  the  government  of 
Grodno  on  the  river  Narevka,  and  lying  between  the  to^^iis  of  Orla,  Shereshef  and  Prujany,  occupies  a 
space  of  about  29  German,  or  145  EnglUh  square  miles  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.).  Having  been  an  ancient 
hunting-ground  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  it  has  been  preserved  in  its  wildest  pristine  state.  The  Aurochs 
(Zubr  in  the  Polish  language)  usu  alu'ays  pfcuUar  to  I.ithuaHia,  if  not  to  tfUs  very  forat.  According  to 
the  earliest  records,  it  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  native  wild  ox  or  7Vr  (an  animal  possibly  similar 
to  the  wild  oxen  of  Chillingham  in  Northumberland),  which  appears  to  have  been  much  more  common, 
even  in  the  IGth  century,  than  the  Zubr  or  Aurochs.  An  ancient  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  represents  King  I-adislaus  Jajdlcm  presenting  a live  Zubr  to  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Constance ! thus  proving  that  it  was  very  rare  in  the  beginnir^  of  the  15th  century.  (See  also 
D^rip.  sur  la  For^t  de  Bialawieza  par  le  Haron  de  Briuneii;  published  at  Warsaw  in  1628,  at  which 
time  it  was  believed  that  875  head  of  Zuhra  were  still  living  in  the  forest.) 
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change  of  land  and  water’,  and  other  difficulties  dependent  on  a limited  subsist- 
ence, the  Aurochs  or  Zvhr  of  Lithuania  was  not,  from  his  activity  and  hardy  habits, 
more  likely  to  have  survived  such  oscillations,  than  his  unwieldy  associates,  the 
mammoth,  mastodon  and  rhinoceros. 

In  terminating  the  subject  of  the  entombment  and  dispersion  of  the  great  races 
of  Mammalia,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  that  in  our  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
ancient  physical  geographical  features  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  adjacent 
tracts  of  Siberia,  geological  proofs  have  been  adduced  to  show,  that  a vast  portion  of 
that  region  having  been  entirely  exempt  from  all  oceanic  influence  during  ancient 
periods  of  long  duration,  was  thereby  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  residence  of  such 
animals  during  the  whole  of  their  existence.  It  has  further  been  proved,  that  the 
production  of  gold  veins,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Ural,  which  have  given  to  these 
mountains  their  present  height  and  relief,  are  phenomena  of  a comparatively 
recent  date, — phenomena  which,  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  great  region 
so  affected,  were,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  chief  causes  of  the  final  destruction  of 
the  mammoths,  which,  with  all  their  adaptation  to  existence  in  northern  latitudes, 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  long  enduring  the  want  of 
sustenance  incident  to  Siberian  winters  of  the  present  period. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  Siberian  continent,  which  anterior  to  its  elevation 
was  their  chief  abode,  and  look  to  other  parts  of  Europe  where  their  remains  also 
occur,  how  remarkable  is  it,  that  we  find  the  number  of  these  creatures  to  be 
justly  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ancient  masses  of  land  which  the 
labours  of  geologists  have  defined  ! Take  the  British  Isles,  for  example,  and  let 
all  their  low  recently  elevated  districts  be  submerged ; let,  in  short,  England  be 
viewed  as  the  comparatively  small  island  she  was,  when  the  ancient  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  including  the  plains  of  Hyde  Park,  Chelsea,  Hounslow  and  Uxbridge 
were  under  the  waters, — when  the  Severn  extended  far  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, and  large  eastern  tracts  of  the  island  were  submerged,  and  there  will  then 
remain  but  moderate- sized  feeding  grounds  for  the  great  ejuadrupeds  whose  bones 
are  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  adjacent  rivers  and  estuaries.  This  limited  area 
of  subsistence  could  necessarily  only  keep  up  a small  stock  of  such  animals  ; and 
just  as  we  might  expect,  the  remains  of  British  mammoths  occur  in  very  small 
numbers  indeed,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  great  charnel-houses  in  Siberia, 

* In  the  next  chapter  reasoua  will  be  aaai^cd  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe 
was  depressed  at  that  period. 
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into  which  their  bonea  had  been  carried  down  during  countless  ages,  from  the  largest 
mass  of  surface  which  geological  inquiries  have  yet  shown  to  have  been  dry  land 
during  that  epoch. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  have  been  gradually  led  on  to  speculate  on  features 
which  connect  the  former  with  the  present  surface  of  a large  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  have  little  other  reference  to  submarine  conditions,  than  the  elevation  into  land 
of  the  bottoms  of  estuaries  and  sea-shores  on  the  edge  of  that  continent.  In  the 
next  chapter,  however,  we  must  entirely  change  the  scene,  by  returning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Russia  in  Europe,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  superficies  presents 
phenomena  of  a very  different  class,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  can  alone 
have  been  produced  by  very  powerful  currents  and  long-continued  submersion 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea, — pheenomena  which,  we  think,  prevailed  during  the 
])eriud  when  the  great  mammalia  were  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  certain 
southern  tracts  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


P.S. — It  may  aeem  rfmarkable,  that  m a region  like  Rusaia,  to  extensively  tenanted  by  hnr»,  vrfaen 
first  redaimed  by  mao.  we  should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  Uieir  occurrence  daring  a former  condition  of 
the  surface.  Their  bones,  however,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  those  of  horses,  elks  and  many  other 
animals,  on  whose  remains  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  expatiate,  as  they  are  mere  repetitions  of 
a phxnomenon  common  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  where 
tlie  bones  of  the  Ursus  gpeldnu  have  usually  been  found  in  rocky  caverns,  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  nature 
of  her  surface,  Russia  in  Europe  offers  very  few  spots  where  the  geologist  might  hope  to  find  them.  We 
have,  however,  alluded  to  caverns  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia  (the  caves  of  Yermac  on  the  Tchus- 
sovaya  and  others  on  the  issetz,  pp.  3C5  and  368),  which  being  in  positions  far  above  the  highest  floods 
and  on  precipitous  faces  of  paUeozoic  limestone,  would,  if  explored  by  some  Russian  Buckland,  afford,  we 
have  little  doubt,  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SCANDINAVIAN  DRIFT  AND  ERRATIC  BLOCKS  IN  RUSSIA. 

General  spread  of  a Drift  from  the  North  over  the  Low  Countries  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many.— Theories  proposed  to  account  for  Foreign  Drift. — The  Russian  Drift  and 
Erratic  Blochs  described  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Russia. — Shown  to  have  been 
distributed  in  trainees  under  the  sea. — Chiefly  arrested  on  Hills  and  Elevations,  and 
less  abundant  in  Depressions. — Large  Blocks  most  frequent  on  Clay,  and  broad  low 
sandy  spaces  often  free  from  them. — Character  of  the  Drift  changes  in  its  advance 
southwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  which  it  traverses. — Distinctions 
between  the  Local  Materials  in  Russia  and  those  of  Poland  and  Germany. — The 
transport  of  the  Drift  from  lower  to  higher  lands  shown  to  be  impossible  under  ter- 
restrial conditions;  and  the  Glacier  Theory,  as  applied  to  these  Regions,  rejected. — 
The  far  Southern  and  South-eastern  advance  of  the  Drift  into  certain  Depressions 
explained  by  reference  to  Bays  and  Promontories  of  a former  Continent. — Erratic 
Blocks  shown  to  have  proceeded  excentricaUy  from  Scandinavia  and  Lapland. — The 
largest  and  furthest-home  supposed  to  have  been  transported  in  Icebergs  detached 
from  ancient  Glaciers. — The  low  northern  Crystalline  Tracts  could  not  have  deter- 
mined the  advance  of  Glaciers  over  a higher  Continent. — Scratched  surfaces  coin- 
cident with  the  direction  of  the  Drift  over  many  Low  Countries  of  Europe. — Theory 
of  the  Authors  of  this  work  explained,  viz.  that  moistened  masses  of  Drift  have, 
under  powerful  causes  of  translation,  operated  like  the  Moraines  of  Glaciers. — 
Former  Submarine  condition  of  Russia. 

From  the  German  Ocean  and  Hamburg  on  the  nrest  to  the  White  Sea  on  the 
east,  a vast  zone  of  country,  having  a length  of  near  2000  miles  and  a width  vary- 
ing from  400  to  800  miles,  is  more  or  less  covered  with  loose  detritus,  including 
erratic,  crystalline  blocks  of  colossal  size,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  derived  from 
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the  Scandinavian  chain*.  When  we  consider,  that  throughout  this  vast  space, 
these  blocks  have  all  been  transported  from  the  same  range  of  mountains  and  often 
carried  to  enormous  distances,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  whilst  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  regions  we  have  just  been  considering,  no  portion  of  Europe 
affords  so  fine  a field  for  the  discussion  of  the  difficult  problem,  of  how  such  heavy 
masses  were  so  far  transported?  In  the  earlier  days  of  geological  science,  this 
great  spread  of  northern  detritus  was  merged  with  the  coarse  debris  of  other  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  term  “ diluvium,”  meaning  thereby  that  it  was  the  wreck 
of  a general  deluge  which  had  passed  over  our  continents.  / With  increased  ob- 
servation, however,  it  was  found,  that  whilst  certain  tracts  of  country  (like  our 
great  Siberian  case)  were  entirely  exempt  from  them,  each  region  which  contained 
such  foreign  materials  had  derived  them  from  contiguous  chains  and  from  various 
points  of  the  compass  ; and  hence  it  was  concluded  (at  least  by  many  geologists), 
that  they  were  drifted  to  their  relative  existing  positions  by  various  currents  of 
water,  set  in  movement  in  difterent  directions  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
separate  masses  of  land. 

Latterly  this  subject  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  through  the 
labours  of  several  observers  in  the  Alps,  and  new  theories  have  arisen.  Whilst 
Sefstrom  and  his  followers  in  the  north  had  been  contending,  that  all  the  detritus 
of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat  resulted  from  a great  northern  deluge,  Agassiz 
and  his  predecessors  Venetz  and  Charpentier,  showing  the  transporting  force  of 
glaciers,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  many  of  the  heaps  of  detritus  around 
the  fianks  of  the  Alps  are  nothing  more  than  “ moraines,”  the  residue  of  ancient 
and  more  extensive  glaciers. 

Arguing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  Alps,  M.  Agassiz  further  attempted  to 
establish  a general  glacial  theory,  by  which  he  supposed,  that  all  the  northern  he- 
misphere was,  during  a long  period,  covered  with  ice  and  snow ; that  glaciers, 
advancing  by  expansion  from  certain  centres,  and  carrying  with  them,  on  their  lower 
surfaces,  the  blocks  and  pebbles  which  were  entangled  in  them  when  they  first 
moved  from  the  mountain  side,  scratched  and  polished  the  surfaces  of  the  conti- 
nents over  which  they  passed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  rocks  are  now 
affected  on  a small  scale  by  the  existing  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ; and  lastly,  that  upon 
the  melting  and  breaking  up  of  these  great  former  glaciers  many  of  the  large  blocks 

* isce  Uic  Map  on  which  the  southern  limit  of  these  blocks  is  marked. 
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which  they  contained  were  floated  away  in  debacles  of  icebergs  and  deposited  at 
great  distances  from  the  source  of  their  origin.  Still  more  recently,  Professor 
James  Forbes,  extending  the  views  of  Dc  Saussurc  by  an  assiduous  personal  survey 
of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  has  demonstrated  by  exact  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
their  ice  and  its  movements,  that  glaciers  never  can  advance  except  by  their  own 
gravitation  and  upon  inclined  surfaces. 

But  apart  from  the  Alpine  theories  and  observations,  Mr.  Lyell  and  others  had 
previously  shown  how,  under  former  relations  of  sea  and  land,  icebergs  wafted  by 
prevailing  currents  may  have  carried  foreign  blocks  to  great  distances,  and  one  of 
us  had  applied  this  view  to  explain  the  transport  of  the  great  foreign  boulders 
which  arc  distributed  in  the  central  counties  of  England'.  Our  own  view  had,  we 
think,  this  advantage,  in  reference  to  tracts  like  this  under  consideration,  that  in 
showing  the  presence  of  sea-shells  of  modern  characters  in  mounds  of  far-borne 
detritus,  it  completely  established,  that  the  surface  of  such  tracts  was  beneath  the 
$ea  when  the  blocks  were  distributed.  Hence  we  subsequently  inferred,  that  the 
glacial  Alpine  theory',  which  is  constructed  upon  the  belief  that  such  surface  was 
sub-at'rial,  was  in  such  cases  entirely  inapplicable  ; subaqueous  action  being  alone 
admissible. 

After  this  slight  introduction,  and  referring  our  readers  to  the  ingenious  and 
able  works  of  the  w riters  alluded  to,  we  now  proceed  to  throw  together  our  own 
observations  upon  the  transported  matter  of  the  great  northern  regions. 

The  superficial  detritus  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia,  like  that  of  other  regions 
which  we  have  examined,  is  referable  to  the  great  mountain-chain  in  its  vicinity. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  far-borne  drift,  con- 
sists in  the  great  breadth  and  length  of  the  dispersed  detritus,  in  reference  to  the 
low  mountains  from  whence  it  has  been  derived ; for  whilst  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  various  local  centres  of  elevation  have  shed  their  detritus  in  different  di- 
rections tEngland,  France  and  the  Alps  offer  sufficient  examples),  the  vast  regions 

' Silurian  System,  pp.  522  to  547.  By  consulting  these  two  chapter*  of  a former  work  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ehUon,  the  reader  will  find  a full  dcvelupmenc  of  bis  views  respecting  the  transport  of  some  drift  by 
water,  and  of  great  foreign  erratics  by  icebergs,  'fhese  chapters  were  written  (1838  and  1839)  before 
the  appearance  of  tlie  works  of  MM.  Agassiz  and  Cbarpentier  on  the  agency  of  glaciers  in  transporting 
erratic  blocks,  a question  which  Mr.  Murchison  subsequently  considered  at  some  length  in  an  Anniver. 
sary  Discourse  addressed  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1842,  in  which  will  be  found  some  of  the 
same  ideas  dex'cloped  in  this  chapter.  (Proceedings  of  GcoL  Soc.  vol.  Ui.  p.  671.) 
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under  consideration  have  been  uniformly  covered  with  crystalline  materials  which 
have  proceeded  from  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  only. 

Confining  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Russian  detritus,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a succinct  account  of  its  nature  and  distribution  between  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  on  the  south-west,  and  that  of  the  Dwina  of  Archangel  on  the  north- 
east,— such,  in  fact,  as  it  appeared  to  us  when  we  travelled  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  whence  all  the  debris  has  been  sent  forth.  By 
this  means  we  shall  make  a transverse  section,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  drift  on  a line 
little  distant  from  the  source  of  its  origin,  and  then  follow  it  to  distant  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Russia. 

Geological  travellers  who,  hke  ourselves,  have  crossed  over  Northern  Russia 
from  its  western  frontier  on  the  Niemen  to  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  cannot 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  general  sameness  of  this  distribution,  and  also  with  the 
fact,  that  the  detritus  has  been  borne  southwards  in  long  zones,  often  separated 
from  each  other  by  depressions,  occasionally  of  great  width,  in  which  few  or  no 
blocks  are  discernible. 

Theu  the  broad  depreMion  o(  the  Niemen,  tod  even  the  low  argillaceous  hillocks  on  its  eastern  slopes,  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  exempt  from  blocks,  tbe  chauufe  for  the  first  two  Russian  stations  through  the  forests  being  mended 
with  small  gravel  brought  from  distances  of  fiReen  and  twenty  versts.  In  approaching  the  third  station,  however, 
blocks  appear  on  tbe  surface  of  the  clay  drift.  Again,  the  summits  and  slopes  of  hills  (SOO  or  300  feet  high)  on 
both  sides  of  the  station  of  Bublia, — particniarly  the  plateau  to  the  north>cast  of  it, — are  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  porphyry  and  other  Swcflish  rocks,  butli  rounded  and  subangular,  and  occasionally  of  large  size,  together 
with  corallines  and  shells  of  Silurian  rocks,  whilst  the  intervening  valley,  in  which  the  Wendau  Canal  has  been  cnt. 
IS  exclusively  occupied  by  fine  yellow  sands.  Having  passed  the  plateau  between  Lithuania  and  Courland,  where 
mud  and  northern  blocks  still  prevail  and  arc  widely  spread  over  the  latter  province  (around  Mittau),  we  again 
remarked  the  comparative  absence  in  the  e»tuary  of  the  Diina,  particularly  on  the  low  grounds  and  hillocks  forming 
the  eastern  banks  of  that  river,  which  arc  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  loose  sands,  immediately  surmounting 
the  Devonian  strata  with  their  ichtbyolitcs. 

Paasiog  to  the  east  of  the  station  of  Walk,  no  sooner  do  argillaceous  hillocks  (about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  aborc  the 
plain)  appear,  than  again  they  are  covrrrd  with  erratics  of  gneiss,  granite  gneiss  and  other  northern  blocks  of 
various  sixes.  The  cliffs  forming  the  eastern  or  right  haitk  of  the  river  Rmbach  are  loaded  on  their  surface  with 
similar  detritus.  Thence  to  Kaigatx  the  driR  is  also  argillaceous  and  blocks  abound,  extending  all  along  the  plateaux 
to  Ddrpat,  where  the  larger  granitic  blocks  repose  on  an  argillaceous  and  sandy  alluvium,  which  separates  them 
from  the  subjacent  Devonian  sands  and  marls. 

In  ascending  from  Di>rpat  and  the  lake  Peipus  to  the  calcareous  plateau' 

I In  this  plateau,  extending  by  Shavli,  &c.,  some  Silurian  Umeetonc,  which  we  have  described  in  the 
3rd  Chapter,  exists  in  gitu,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  calcareous  debris  wc  met  with  had  evidently 
been  drifted  from  the  north— probably  from  Oesel;  for  the  corals  which  arc  so  abundant  in  the  detritus 
do  not  occur  in  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland,  but  arc  Upper  Silurian  species  which  abound  in  tiiu  at  that 
island. 
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which  occupies  the  coast,  the  detritus  consists  of  rolled  and  rounded  fragments 
chiefly  of  Silurian  limestone,  here  and  there  capped  by  a great  granitic  block, — a 
tract  most  joyfully  reached  by  those  who,  travelling  as  we  did  in  the  early  spring, 
just  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  had  with  such  difliculty  ploughed  through  the 
muddy,  marly  and  sandy  detritus  of  the  western  district.  We  shall  afterwards 
enlarge  on  a feature  which  here  struck  us  forcibly,  viz.  that  the  principal  mass  of 
the  detritus  of  each  district  is  of  local  origin,  and  very  clearly  bespeaks  the  nature 
of  the  subjacent  formation ; whilst  the  great  northern  drift  is  perfectly  independent 
of  such  subsoil,  and  has  been  distributed  in  zones,  or  “ train^s,”  which  traverse 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  regions. 

On  reaching  the  clifis  of  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  which  stand  out  against 
the  sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we  found  their  surface  completely  denuded  of  all 
local  drift  (their  calcareous  debris  having  been  swept  to  the  south).  Without  any 
accompaniments  of  smaller  gravel,  or  rounded  stones  or  clay,  the  hard  limestone 
flags  are  there  at  once  covered  with  blocks  large  and  small,  nearly  aU  angular  or 
subangular,  which  are  spread  about  in  little  groups  or  single  masses,  as  represented 
in  this  woodcut. 

67. 

Northmi  KiuiM 
Ottkocmtk  llaaatflma. 

UofultlC  frit. 

niliimlani  tdiHt. 

SItkU  oUeurw)  bj  ialkn  blocks. 

Here  then  are  blocks,  every  one  of  which  may  be  paralleled  with  the  granitic, 
porphyritic,  or  gneiss  rocks  of  Finland,  and  which  have  clearly  been  transported 
without  rubbing  or  friction  ; for  they  are  not  rounded  or  worn  down  by  any  attri- 
tion, and  are  unaccompanied  by  the  rounded  boulders,  clay,  or  sand,  which  indi- 
cate a drift  by  water  alone.  They  must  therefore  have  been  lodged  or  deposited 
on  these  clifis  (1 50  feet  or  more  above  the  adjacent  Baltic)  by  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  pure  aqueous  action.  To  the  consideration  of  this  point  we  shall 
hereafter  return. 

Let  us  now  continue  to  make  the  general  transverse  section  of  all  the  northern 
detritus  which  occurs  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Finland 
and  Russian  Lapland. 
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Standing  as  it  does  on  the  very  northern  edge  of  the  Silurian  band  and  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  that  formation,  St.  Petersburg  and  its  environs  is  a favourable 
tract  for  studying  the  distribution  of  the  northern  drift. 

Id  tr«TclliDg  to  the  north  of  that  metropolU,  hills  cbieAy  composed  of  sand,  derived  from  the  weariag  down  and 
washing  of  the  adjacent  granitic  region,  are  soon  found  to  contain  many  blocks  of  northern  origin,  and  these  increase 
in  quantity  and  magnitude,  forming  ridges  and  undulating  hills,  from  which  you  pass  to  the  edge  of  the  crystalline 
nucleus  of  Finland.  To  the  south  of  the  capital  the  Lower  Silurian  day  has  been  to  a great  extent  denuded, 
or  covered  merely  with  more  recent  alluvial  depodta.  On  this  flat,  granitic  and  northern  blocks  are  com- 
parativcly  rare,  though  an  occasional  specimen  of  very  great  sixe  has  been  detected  in  the  marshes ; but  no  sooner 
is  the  plateau  land  on  the  south  ascended  (the  framework  of  which  consists  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone),  than 
vast  quantities  of  these  blocks,  some  ruunded  and  others  not  much  so,  occur  boUi  in  isolated  patches  and  in 
•*train^/*  They  are  seen  on  ail  the  elevations  on  both  sides,  and  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  observatory  of 
Pulkova,  and  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  ravines  Goto  which  they  are  occasionally  rolled),  whetlicr  on  the  sides 
of  the  brouk  Pulkovka  or  all  along  the  low  eminences  which  slope  away  to  Feterhoff’.  The  calcareous  plateau 
to  the  south  of  Cxarskoc-Celo  and  the  sandy  valley  of  Pavlosk,  are  for  the  most  part  void  of  them,  the  latter  being 
absolutely  filled  with  the  sand  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ungulite  sandstone;  but  a vast  and  copious 
trains  is  seen  upon  the  southern  slope  of  one  of  the  hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Slaveuka. 

We  particularly  remarked  that  in  this  group  of  the  Slavenka,  the  greater  number 
of  the  blocks  were  by  no  means  rounded ; many,  indeed,  are  still  (juite  angular 
and  some  subangular.  Being  accompanied  to  this  spot  by  Dr.  Worth,  to  whom, 
in  former  pages,  we  have  so  warmly  expressed  our  obligations,  that  zealous  mine- 
ralogist distinctly  assured  us,  that  there  was  not  among  these  blocks  (whether 
gneiss,  granite,  or  greenstone,  &c.)  a single  example  which  could  not  be  paralleled 
with  its  parent  rock  in  Finland.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Dorpat  and  Lithuanian 
tracts,  we  had  a convincing  proof,  that  the  direction  of  the  drift  had  been  from 
north  to  south,  quite  independently  of  the  Finnish  blocks ; for  the  true  Devonian 
rocks,  which  are  here  charged  with  ichthyolites,  arc  surmounted  by  flag-like  frag- 
ments of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  occasionally  very  large,  which  have  been 
drifted  from  the  adjacent  plateau  on  the  north  ‘. 

• We  cannot  giee  this  passing  account  of  the  detritus  near  St.  Petersburg,  without  adverting  to  the 
more  detailed  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Strangways  (*rrans.  Geol.  Soc..  Old  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  392). 
Showing  that  the  drift  is  ofteu  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  occupies  entire  bills,  he 
states  that  it  is  mode  up  both  of  crystalline  rocks  that  have  been  transported  from  Finland  on  the  north 
(referring  many  of  them  to  their  native  quarries)  and  of  the  debris  of  the  strata  in  tilu.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  mentions  how  the  wide  spread  of  sands  in  some  tracts,  particularly  to  the  north  of  the  Neva  and 
the  environs  of  PeterhofT and  Pavlovsk,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  what  he  calls  the  *'  inter- 
mediate  sandstone”  (our  Ungulite  sandstone),  and  how  the  limestone,  or  “ pleta,”  is  usually  covered  with 
light  brown  earth.  We  were  also  struck,  as  well  as  Mr.  Strangways,  with  the  ap|a‘arancc  of  thick 
masses  of  very  finely  laminated  clay  ou  the  road  from  5t.  Petersburg  to  Strehia,  and  in  which  there  occur 
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In  the  low  country  east  of  St.  Petersburg,  watered  by  the  river  Volkof  and  its 
tributaries,  the  northern  crj'stalline  erratic  blocks  are  very  scarce,  the  subjacent 
Silurian  rocks  being  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a thick  alluvium  of  clay  con- 
taining very  few  boulders.  The  traet,  indeed,  where  the  Volkof  empties  itself  into 
the  Lake  Ladoga,  is  entirely  void  of  them,  the  surface  being  exclusively  occupied 
by  sands  which  often  assume  the  character  of  dunes,  like  those  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Duna.  In  travelling  from  Nova  Ladoga  to  Ladenoie  Pole,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  erratic  pheenomenon  ; during  the  whole 
width,  in  fact,  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Lake  Ladoga. 

To  the  north  we  had  a vast  inland  lake  near  200  versts  long,  whose  northern 
shores  are  exclusively  composed  of  granitic  and  greenstone  rocks,  with  some  me- 
tamorphosed Silurian  strata,  and  whose  east  and  west  shores  arc  covered  with  their 
spoil, — and  yet  not  a fragment  of  them  is  visible  at  its  southern  termination  1 Are 
we  to  presume  that  in  this  parallel  such  erratics  are  all  buried  in  the  bottom  of  this 
sheet  of  water  ? Some  doubtless  may  have  been  so  disposed  of,  but  this  explana- 
tion is  quite  inadequate  ; since  the  northern  blocks  have  been  transported,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  show,  many  hundred  versts  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  in  this 
very  parallel  of  longitude.  The  fact  is,  that  unlike  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  west  of  Narva  (p.  512),  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  Ladoga  is  a dead 

fine  layere  of  small  pebbles.  These  bctls,  like  the  finely  laminated  sands  in  many  |iarts  of  Russia,  clearly 
indicate,  that  there  were  periods  of  repose  as  well  os  of  powerful  current,  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  which  we  are  now  merging  under  the  head  of  " drift.”  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  wc  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Strangways  in  the  theoretical  view  (prevalent 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote),  that  all  these  deposits  were  the  residue  of  a great  flood  which  passed 
over  the  land  before  the  lateral  valleys  were  formed,— the  latter  having  been  fashioned  out  by  the  retiring 
wave.  Tlic  very  fact  which  he  cites,  of  large  lum]>s  of  the  iutermediate  or  Ungulite  sandstone  having 
been  transported  from  a lower  level  on  the  north  to  high  plateaux  on  the  south,  is  subversive,  wc  think, 
of  the  then  prevailing  theory.  We  would  also  observe,  that  he  does  not  draw  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  prevalence  of  large  northern  blocks  on  the  plateaux  and  their  rarity  in  the  low  plains.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  has  oflered  some  exceptions  to  tlie  non-occurrence 
of  erratics  in  the  low  grounds ; for  though  they  have  fast  disappeared,  several  peculiar  northern  rolled  frag- 
ments are  cited  by  Strangways  from  the  south  of  the  Moscow  gate.  He  further  mentions,  that  the  block 
on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  (reduced  two-thirds  in  sire  and  chiselled  into  its  present 
grotesque  form  by  the  artist !)  was  found  in  a bog  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Ccstcrbeck.  Still  we  are 
firm  in  our  belief,  that  tbcee  are  exceptions ; a fact,  indeed,  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself  by 
merely  passing  along  the  railroad  from  the  capital  to  Ctarskoe-Cclo,  where  the  argillaceous  surface  for 
many  miles  (including  the  race-course  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  low  limestone  hills) 
is  entirely  free  from  northern  blocks,  though  tliey  occur  in  vast  abundance  on  the  plateaux  further  south. 
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flat,  with  no  eminences  to  catch  the  drift,  which  however  transported,  has  passed 
on  southwards  till  arrested  by  other  heights'. 

Very  difierent  is  the  surface  of  the  Carelian  country  to  the  north  of  Olonetz,  and 
which  lies  between  the  lakes  Onega  and  Ijadoga.  Here  again  we  found  ourselves 
in  precisely  the  same  sort  of  tract  as  that  on  the  edges  of  Finland  north  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Undulating  hillocks,  or  rather  ridges,  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  trending 
for  the  most  part  from  north  to  south,  or  north-north-west  to  south-south-east, 
succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  are  from  top  to  bottom  composed  of 
granitic  and  northern  detritus,  often  separated  from  each  other  by  small  lakes. 
We  were,  in  fact,  on  the  ancient  shore  of  the  great  Scandinavian  chain,  and  amidst 
bands  of  its  granitic  detritus,  much  resembling  that  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  as  covering  many  parts  of  Sweden*. 

The  point  we  most  wished  to  ascertain  was,  if  tlie  crystalline  and  hard  rocks 
which  rise  to  the  surface  immediately  to  the  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  and  over 
which  the  vast  mounds  and  ridges  of  detritus  to  the  south  of  it  had  passed,  exhi- 
bited the  phsenomenon  of  polished  and  scratched  surfaces,  and  if  these  scratches 
were  in  the  chief  direction  of  the  drift. 

On  this  point  we  soon  satisfied  ourselves,  by  boating  up  the  Lake  Onega  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  little  bay  or  strait  of  Salomi,  where  we  found  the  hard 
eruptive  greenstone  and  associated  breccia  (Salomenski-kamen,  see  p.  18)  per- 
fectly rounded  off  and  grooved  on  the  northern  face  of  a small  promontory  opposite 
to  the  church,  with  innumerable  small  stria;  having  the  direction  of  magnetic  north 
and  south.  As  the  water  of  the  lake  which  washes  round  this  small  headland  was 
very  transparent,  we  could  observe  the  stria:  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  rock 

> Being  tired  with  the  continuous  expanse  of  sands  which  here  cover  the  lowest  Silurian  clay,  we  be> 
came  very  impatient  to  discover  some  rock  in  siiu,  and  determined  to  ascend  the  banks  of  the  river  Oymt 
for  that  purpose.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  i>caaants  had  prepared  our  equipage,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
our  search  would  be  fruitless,  for  not  one  of  the  horses  iras  shodi  an  economy  very  generally  practised  in 
Kufsia,  where  no  hard  g^und  or  rock  is  at  the  surface.  We  bad.  in  fact,  been  led  to  this  excursion  by 
our  constant  inquiry  after  stones  i and  the  Russian  jicasants,  who  arc  invariably  well  acquainted  with 
every  natural  feature  in  their  neighbourhood,  draggeil  us  through  sandy  forests  for  many  miles,  until  they 
truly  pointed  out  a few  northern  blocks,  the  only  stones,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  tract. 

* At  Petrozavodsk  there  seemed  to  be  some  means  of  tej>arating  this  coarse  and  ancient  drift,  which 
contains  boulders  and  U covered  by  them,  from  certain  overlying  sands,  which  having  filled  depressions 
in  the  drift  clay,  have  since  been  excavated;  but  we  had  not  time  satis^torily  to  work  out  this  question. 
Other  peculiar  phenomena,  caused  by  the  melting  and  bursting  of  the  ice  of  the  lake  Onega  near  Petro- 
zavodsk,  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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to  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  liquid  surface,  whilst  on  tracing  them  up  on  the  rock 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  we  found  them  persistent  to  near  the  summit  of  the 
little  hill,  particularly  wherever  the  thin  coating  of  turf  and  soil,  on  which  a few 
stunted  fir-trees  grew,  was  uncovered.  To  the  south  side  of  the  hilt,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  such  traces  of  wearing,  friction  or  striation  could  be  seen,  and  thus  we  had 
before  us,  on  the  edges  of  Russian  Lapland,  the  very  phaenomenon  so  extensively 
observed  by  Sefstrom  over  Sweden,  and  on  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall 
subsequently  dwell,  viz.  a rounded,  worn  and  striated  surface  of  the  northern  sides 
of  promontories,  whose  southern  faces  are  natural  and  unaffected  by  any  mechanical 
agency. 

Whilst  great  heaps  or  ridges  of  rounded  granite  blocks  and  gravel  occupy  the 
tract  before  alluded  to  south  of  Petrozavodsk  (masses  of  the  same  being  doubtless 
buried  in  the  lake),  large  and  subangular  blocks  have  travelled  further  to  the 
south,  as  we  proved  by  detecting  several  of  them  on  the  very  summits  of  the 
greenstone  and  syenitic  promontories,  which  in  heights  of  400  to  600  feet  above 
the  lake,  constitute  its  south-western  coast,  and  extend  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Svir. 

Arrived  at  the  southernmost  of  these  hard  promontories,  just  where  the  igneous 
rocks  subside  towards  a vast  plain,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  across  the  whole 
regions  of  Russia, — on  a slope,  where  emerging  from  umbrageous  thickets,  we 
enjoyed  a magnificent  prospect,  having  the  Lake  Onega  on  the  left,  the  deep  and 
pellucid  river  Svir  in  front,  and  the  undulating  regions  of  Muscovy  beyond  it,  a very 
remarkable  trainee  of  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.,  mingled  with  a 
few  quartzose  boulders  derived  from  the  region  over  which  we  had  travelled,  was 
spread  out  at  our  feet.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  observed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  plateau  of  Czarskoe-Celo,  and  also  with  the  common 
Swedish  phaenomcna  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat. 

This  trainee,  of  vast  width,  extends  for  some  versts  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Svir,  vrhere  its  numerous  boulders,  many  of  them  much  rounded,  constitute  a 
water-worn,  pebbly  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  the  “ crau  ” in  the  south  of  France. 
After  passing  over  the  indurated  and  quartzose  rocks  which  exist  in  it,  this  drift 
also  overlaps  the  same  formation,  where  it  becomes  the  unaltered  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone (Devonian),  and  in  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mgra  ia  tliis  neighbourhood, 
we  found  characteristic  ichthyolites  (see  p.  47). 

The  south  end  of  the  Lake  Onega,  equally  flat  with  that  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
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presents,  indeed,  a striking  contrast  to  the  latter,  in  its  surface  being  covered  with 
a coarse  northern  drift  of  a few  feet  in  thickness,  beneath  which  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  the  lower  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  are  occa- 
sionally detected.  This  distinction  may  be  explained  by  the  great  difference  of 
physical  outline  of  the  east  and  west  banks  of  these  two  lakes ; for  whilst  those  of 
Ladoga, — at  least  for  some  distance  from  its  southern  end, — are  flat  and  low,  with- 
out the  trace  of  a hard  subjacent  rock,  those  of  Onega,  consisting,  as  we  have 
shown,  of  trapp®an  and  (juartz  rocks  on  the  west,  and  of  hills  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone with  its  ichthyolites  on  the  east  (p.  47),  form  striking  promontories,  under  the 
lee  of  which  all  this  drift  has  been  accumulated.  It  was  also  curious  to  observe, 
how  exactly  the  line  which  this  drift  had  taken,  from  north  and  by  west  to  south  and 
by  east,  was  indicated  by  a change  in  the  nature  of  its  materials,  as  we  traversed 
its  direction  and  approached  the  city  of  Vitegra  ; the  granitic  rocks  common  to  all 
the  region  in  the  north  still  prevailing,  whilst  the  boulders  of  quartz  rock  and  trap 
disappeared.  Their  absence,  again,  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  fact,  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  to  which  wc  had  advanced,  contains  no  such  rocks  in  titu 
at  its  northern  end,  but  simply  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  its  unaltered  state.  In 
ascending,  however,  the  eastern  sides  of  the  lake  we  found  fragments  of  Lydian 
stone  and  altered  limestone,  derived  from  masses  whieh  lie  to  the  north  of  that 
parallel.  In  extending  our  researches  eastwards  to  the  plateaux  on  the  banks  of 
the  Andoma  and  its  tributaries,  to  examine  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  rocks  with 
their  caps  of  mountain  limestone  (p.  74),  wc  were  much  struck  with  the  com- 
parative absence  of  drift.  This  contrast  was,  therefore,  a proof,  in  addition  to  the 
many  examples  we  have  already  cited,  that  the  agency  by  w’hich  the  distribution 
of  the  rounded  and  highly-worn  drift  had  been  accomplished,  acted  in  north  and 
south  zones  of  greater  or  lesser  width.  Still,  on  these  high  grounds,  an  erratic 
northern  block  may  here  and  there  be  detected,  and  on  advancing  to  the  southern 
or  south-south-east  slope  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  again  met  with  a pro- 
fuse spread  of  northern  granitic  boulders  and  blocks,  but  without  a trace  of  quartz 
rock. 

For  a conBid^rablc  di»taoce  to  the  east  of  Vitegra,  the  country  ia  singularly  exempt  from  all  northern  and  foreign 
detritus,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  being  cither  seen  in  situ,  or  the  surface  detritus  beiog,  as  it  were,  entirely  made 
up  of  that  subjacent  rock  ; but  on  reaching  the  plateau  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Dwina  and  \Miite 
Sea  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic,  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  occasionally  seen  to  be  covered  with  a drift, 
composed  of  northern  boulders,  mixed  up  with  the  limestone  of  the  tract.— one  of  the  largest  of  the  granitic  blocks 
near  Perkina,  resting  upon  the  local  detritus,  was  from  twelve  to  flAcen  feet  in  diameter.  Again,  all  northern  de- 
tritus either  disappears  or  becomes  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  road  to  Cargopol  for  several  stages  is  either  formed 
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opoD  the  denuded  carbooiferaus  limeetonc  or  on  its  spoil,  with  very  little  other  superficial  covering.  Though  a few 
northern  blocks  appear  near  the  station  of  Hraneva,  the  ordinar)'  character  of  the  superficial  detritus  of  a consider, 
able  part  of  the  country  between  Cargopol  and  the  Dwioa,  U of  a very  tranquilly.fonned  character.  Thus  on  the 
Onega  river  and  its  feeder,  IheTchutchetza,  the  banks  are  composed  of  fine  sandy  Icw.m  of  a considerable  thickness, 
not  unlike  the  loss  of  the  Danube,  and  this  becoming  more  sandy,  continues  to  ArchangeUkoi ; near  to  which,  indeed, 
the  carboniferous  limestone  is  solely  covered  by  a few  inches  of  fine  dark  mould.  Again,  sands,  occasionally 
loamy,  and  rarely  passing  into  a state  of  “ loss/'  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  sea-sands,  eocumber  the  surface  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  only  peeps  out,  at  intervals  •,  and  through  several  stages  we  could  only  discover  a 
solitary  northern  block  in  the  course  of  many  miles,  a few  of  them  being  visible  at  the  little  post.house  of  Kodysez. 
Between  that  place  and  Stiskaya  on  the  Dwina,  arc  picturesque  small  lakes,  surrounded  by  rapidly  undulating 
sandy  bills,  occasionally  somewhat  aigitlaceous  and  finely  laminated,  and  then  passing  into  Ibss;  bmi  /ttr  omd  tride 
mtuf  the  traveller  roam  to  find  a*  erratic  block. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  boulderless  tract  which  we  traversed  in 
Northern  Russia.  On  approaching,  however,  the  higher  grounds  which  form  the 
left  of  the  Dwina,  the  soil  becomes  argillaceous,  and  granitic  northern  blocks  again 
occur  upoQ  the  surface'. 

Near  the  estuary  of  the  Dwina,  or  for  a certain  distance  to  the  south  of  Archangel,  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  high  and  opposite  to  the  plains  and  meadows  of  K.holmogor  or  Kolmogorri,  is  composed  cd  irregnlar  accu- 
mulations (d  reddish  argillaceous  sand  and  marl,  apparently  void  of  stratification  ; nothing  more  than  regenerated 
piles  of  the  subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  formation  then  succeeds  to  the  carboniferous,  and  therefore  makes 
up  the  mass  of  the  driA.  The  surface  of  this  tract,  rarely  sandy,  and  for  the  most  part  argillaceous  and  boggy, 
very  seldom  exhibits  anything  like  a large  granitic  boulder. 

Traversing  the  Dwina  to  its  west  bank,  and  coasting  the  low  promontories  which 
fringe  the  Wliite  Sea,  we  there  also  travelled  three  stations  in  dunes  of  sand  and 
stunted  woods,  before  we  met  with  a northern  travelled  rock.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  we  arrive  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  as  the  isles  of  rocky  gneiss 
and  granite  in  the  bay,  than  we  began  to  find  a few  erratics  derived  from  them*. 

' In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  show  how  some  of  these  boulders  have  been  moved  in  modern  times. 

• I'he  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  on  one  of  these  isles.  The  sandy  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
along  which  we  were  then  forcing  our  way  (accom]»amed  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  Her  Bri 
tannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Archangel),  were  cov'cred  at  intervals  with  numerous  plants,  which  fonned  a 
rich  foreground  to  the  magnificent  marine  prosj)ect  of  the  glassy  sea  with  its  islets  and  white  roonasterici. 
The  plants  we  observed  were  chiefly  those  of  the  flora  of  North  Britain,  and,  exclusive  of  some  remark, 
able  roses,  we  collected  Linnet  borealis,  P^mla  vnifiora,  Rubas  ChatMemonu,  Rubvs  (species  unknown), 
Impatiens  Noli-me^tOAgere,  Cornut  Sueeica,  Trientalis  Kuropea,  Thymus  Serpyllwn,  dresta  Alpiua,  Far- 
naurm  Ojtycoccus,  &c.  We  were  also  much  struck  with  the  large  size  and  good  shape  of  the  cows  in  these 
boreal  tracts.  Tliey  are.  in  fact,  quite  os  large  and  finc.coated  as  those  of  the  English  Suffolk  breed, 
and  not  unlike  them.  This  feature  of  civilization  is  due  to  that  remarkable  sovereign  Peter  the  Great, 
who  imported  Dutch  cattle,  suitable  to  the  rich  and  deep  pastures  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  near 
the  ancient  town  of  Kholmogor,  from  whence  the  breed  has  spread  over  a considerable  tract.  Khol- 
mogor  was  the  chief  town  of  these  parts  (long  before  the  foundation  of  Archangel),  when  the  intrepid 
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Whether  the  salt-pits  which  occur  to  the  west  of  Ninokotski  are  proofs  of  tlie 
comparative  recent  sojourn  of  the  sea  in  these  parts,  or  depend  on  springs  which 
issue  from  subjacent  Old  Red  or  Devonian  strata,  seems  doubtful.  Some  of  them 
may,  for  all  that  we  know,  be  formed  like  salt-pans  from  the  present  sea,  as  on 
parts  of  the  British  shores  ; but  at  the  station  of  Unskoi  a salt  spring  unquestion- 
ably issues  from  a subjacent  stratum,  which  we  believe  to  be  Devonian.  Between 
this  place  and  the  western  side  of  the  promontory  which  constitutes  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Onega,  undulating  hills,  often  argillaceous,  are  capped  with  northern 
blocks  and  sand,  and  a few  slabs  of  hard  red  sandstone,  as  we  particularly  observed 
in  the  heights  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kianda.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
great  promontory  which  stands  out  northwards  towards  the  White  Sea,  the  southern 
side  only  of  which  we  examined,  is  covered  with  blocks  and  erratic  matter,  and 
thus  we  were  again  in  a detrital  zone,  which  presented  a striking  contrast  to  the 
sandy  and  loamy  surface  between  it  and  the  Dwina.  In  certain  ravines  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Onega  we  met  with  such  great  masses  of  subangular  blocks 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  that  we  were  almost  disposed  to  think  these  rocks  must  be 
in  situ  ; the  more  so  as  we  knew,  that  the  little  islets  in  the  bay  were  composed  of 
such.  When  the  structure  of  these  isles,  or  the  chief  of  them,  Ki-ostrof,  was 
described  (p.  17),  we  had  not  visited  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden ; and  we 
must  therefore  now  state,  that,  whether  in  structure  or  in  outline,  Ki-ostrof  and 
its  associated  islets  exactly  resemble  the  ’‘skars>”  of  these  countries,  of  which 
hereafter. 

This  islet  forms  the  southernmost  of  a group  of  granitic  isles  which  extend 
northwards  ■,  and  on  the  largest  of  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  built  the 
Solavetski  monastery.  Ki-ostrof,  as  well  as  its  adjacent  islets,  is  an  elongated 
narrow  “ skSr,”  the  shape  of  which  conforms  to  that  of  the  bay  of  Onega ; its 
northernmost  face  being  very  much  worn  down  and  ]X)lished*,  whilst  its  southern 


EogUsh  navigator.  Chancellor  (anno  1551),  discoi'^red  Muscovy  vid  the  White  Sea,  and  there  waited 
until  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilicvitch  to  visit  Moecow. 

* This  Swedish  word  is  pronounced  like  the  English  word  share. 

* Though  we  did  not  visit  the  Isle  of  Dago,  which  lies  between  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  shores  whence 
the  granite  blocks  have  been  derived,  and  the  low  plateau  of  Courland  on  wliich  they  are  lodged,  we  know 
from  Professor  Bichwald,  who  gave  us  specimens  from  the  spot,  that  in  some  parts  the  surface  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  limestone  in  that  island  has  been  scratched,  as  if  weighty,  harrowing  bodies  had  passed 
over  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  any  such  permanent  scratches  can  have 
been  impressed  on  the  incoherent  rocks  of  Russia. 
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end  is  higher,  with  small  indented  bays  into  which  heaps  of  rounded  boulders  have 
been  lodged  under  the  side  of  the  cliffs.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of 
outline  will  be  entered  upon  in  the  sequel,  in  treating  of  the  much  better  exam- 
ples of  similarly-sha])ed  and  eroded  isles  and  promontories  in  Scandinavia.  We 
will  now  only  observe  by  the  way,  that  in  the  large  wood  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  Onega  and  England,  the  rafts  of  timber  now  find  their  resting-place  from 
the  tidal  influence,  in  the  southern  bay  of  the  little  Ki-ostrof,  just  as  the  boulders  of 
old  did  i that  side  being  now  as  well  protected  from  the  roll  of  the  northern  surge, 
as  it  was  of  old,  from  the  violent  current  of  the  northern  drift. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  northern  drift,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  deposited,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  Russia,  and  the  reader  will,  we  hope,  have  perceived,  that 
in  general  such  detritus  is  most  accumulated  on  plateaux  and  high  grounds,  and 
particularly  on  their  southern  slopes.  We  have  also  shown,  that  it  occurs  in  north 
and  south  zones  of  greater  and  lesser  width  and  length.  It  has  further  been  stated, 
that  in  a broad  space  of  country  between  Vitegra  and  Archangel,  of  small  elevation 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  erratic  blocks  are  very 
rarely  to  be  detected,  whilst  in  approaching  their  sources,  or  the  crystalline 
nucleus  of  the  White  Sea,  they  increase. 

Let  us  now  follow  these  trairufea  to  the  interior.  To  the  south  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Valdai  Hills,  like  other  high  grounds  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  have  arrested  vast  quantities  of  blocks  (granite,  gneiss,  greenstone  and 
porphyry  of  Finland),  which  in  many  parallels  of  longitude  are  profusely  spread 
over  the  southern  talus  of  these  hills,  and  have  been  transported  to  Moscow,  and 
to  great  distances  south  of  that  city.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  great  mass  of 
drift  which  has  passed  to  the  south  and  south-south-east,  we  may,  indeed,  confi- 
dently refer  to  the  same  origin  the  blocks  which  are  traceable  at  intervals  as  far 
southwards  as  Yoroneje  (see  Map),  a distance  of  about  700  or  800  miles  from  the 
nearest  edge  of  their  parent  country.  Following  the  drift  in  the  longitudinal 
parallel  of  the  lake  of  Onega,  which  we  have  indicated  as  a powerful  zone,  we 
found  the  regions  around  Tcherepovetz,  Mologa,  Yaroslavl  and  Vladimir,  even  as 
far  southwards  as  Jelatma,  or  Y'elatma,  not  only  encumbered  with  large  erratic 
blocks,  but  with  such  vast  masses  of  gravel,  clay  and  sand,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  detect  a trace  of  the  subjacent  rocks  over  very  wide  tracts,  even  in  the 
beds  of  the  Volga  and  the  deepest  cutting  rivers.  The  body  or  matrix  of  the  drift 
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in  this  region  is  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks, 
over  which  the  current  has  swept.  The  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  a slightly 
coherent  red  sandstone  with  marls,  has  contributed  to  give  the  dominant  colour  to 
the  mass,  whilst  fragments  of  the  chert  and  flint  which  abound  in  the  latter  are  so 
profusely  distributed,  that  a geologist  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Russia,  might  at  first  sight  really  take  them  to  be  the  relics 
of  a chalk  formation.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  the  detritus  resembles  that  of 
Moscow  and  many  other  tracts. 

Near  Jurievetz  upon  the  Volga,  we  found  erratic  blocks  of  quartz  rock  asso- 
ciated with  others  of  that  trap  breccia,  which  we  have  remarked  as  pecuUar  to  the 
north-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Onega  near  Petrozavodsk.  Having  become  well- 
acquainted  with  that  rock  in  situ,  and  having  assured  ourselves  that  it  does  not 
exist,  either  to  the  west  or  east  of  the  particular  zone  in  question,  we  had  in  this 
instance  just  as  clear  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  these  fragments  had  been 
transported  for  500  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  as  the  mineralogists  of 
St.  Petersburg  possess  of  a shorter  southern  transport,  in  the  Finnish  rocks  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  The  blocks  of  quartz  rock  and  Solamenski-kamen,  as  seen  for 
a stage  or  two  to  the  south  of  Jurievetz.  Mednikovo,  &c.,  lie  upon  the  higher 
undulating  grounds  which  form  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  the  general  mass 
of  the  superficial  materials  on  which  the  blocks  repose,  are  finely  laminated  yel- 
lowish sands  and  loams  which  for  tlie  most  part  obscure  the  red  marls,  forming 
the  subsoil  of  the  country  (see  p.  179  el  seq.).  At  Garbatof  on  the  Oka,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  at  several  localities  along  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  we  found  materials  of  northern  drift  in  the  overlying  detritus,  often 
of  considerable  thickness,  but  in  none  of  these  instances  could  we  discover  a trace 
of  the  peculiar  rocks  which  constitute  the  promontories  of  Petrozavodsk  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lake  Onega,  the  northern  erratics  being  chiefly  granites  or  gneiss, 
such  as  occur  in  situ  to  the  north  of  the  Luke  Ladoga  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 

We  have  said  that  the  blocks  to  the  south-east  of  Jurievetz  occupy  undulating 
grounds  rather  higher  than  the  adjacent  depressions,  and  in  such  positions  we  also 
observed  them  towards  Nikolsk,  and  also  on  high  cliffs  overhanging  the  Suchona 
river,  between  Totma  and  Ustiug.  To  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  last-men- 
tioned town,  northern  granitic  blocks  are  also  seen ' ; and  we  were  struck  with 

' The  shrine  of  SL  Procopius  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ustiug  is  in  high  reputation  with  the  natives, 
because  about  UOO  ) ears  ago  that  holy  man  is  said  to  have  saved  Ustiug  from  being  destroyed  by  a shower 
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their  comparative  abundance  on  the  higher  undulating  grounds  between  it  and 
Krasnoborsk,  whilst  the  lower  country  in  which  the  Dwina  flows  towards  Arch- 
angel is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  exempt  from  them.  That  tract  forms,  indeed,  a 
portion  of  the  broad  sand-covered  tracts  between  Cargopol  and  the  Dwina  which 
have  been  already  described,  as  being  free  from  every  sort  of  northern  drift. 

These  facts,  including  what  we  have  said  of  the  position  of  the  blocks  to  the 
south  of  Jurievetz,  where  they  lie  on  the  highest  portions  of  a tract  composed  of 
finely  laminated,  loamy  sands,  appear  to  us  to  favour  strongly  the  view  on  which 
we  shall  afterwards  dwell,  that  the  great  erratics  {so  far  detached  from  the  sources 
of  their  origin  and  often  separated  therefrom  by  wide  regions  in  which  no  trace  of 
such  detritus  is  found)  were  probably  floated  to  their  present  habitats  in  former  ice- 
bergs, when  the  sands  in  question  formed  the  bottom  of  a sea,  which  extended  from 
the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  which  the  icebergs  sailed  southwards  with  the 
current,  until  arrested  by  the  higher  grounds  in  question.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition at  that  time  of  these  higher  grounds  ? By  inspecting  the  Map  the  reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  country  around  Ust-Sisolsk,  and  thence  to  the  edge  of  the 
Timan  range, — in  short,  the  upper  grounds  in  which  the  feeders  of  the  Vitchegda 
spring,  form  the  extreme  limit  in  that  direction  of  every  Scandinavian  erratic.  Still 
further  to  the  north-east,  the  Timan  range  constitutes  their  eastern  girdle,  for  no 
trace  of  them  has  we  believe  been  detected  beyond  it,  in  the  basin  of  the  Petchora. 
The  ancient  elevation  of  that  range  explains  this  feature  of  the  phaenomenon. 

In  our  last  chapter  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  has  been  shown,  that  a large 
portion  of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  the  Ural  chain  must  have  been  above  the 
waters  during  long  periods  antecedent  to  our  ®ra ; and  we  would  now  observe, 
that  such  elevations  as  those,  which  affected  the  central  ridge  of  these  mountains, 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place  without  occasioning  a corresponding  rise  over  a 
considerable  area  on  the  west.  May  we  not,  therefore,  suppose,  that  the  same 
elevations  which  last  raised  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia,  and  rendered  those 
tracts  the  residence  of  mammoths  and  other  wild  animals,  had  also  raised  the  large- 
area  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Scandinavian  blocks  and  the  edge  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ? 


cf  airoliten  which  fcU  from  heaveu.  Our  mlneralogical  curiofiity  was  roured,  and,  unseen,  we  contrived  to 
chip  off  a KinaU  fragment  from  the  block,  w'hich  from  its /blackened  and  polished  external  aspect  (due  to 
long  adoration  and  the  smoke  of  incense)  might  really  have  passed  for  an  aerolite— when  it  proved  to  be 
a true  granitic  northern  boulder.  So  much  for  the  legend  and  8t.  Procopius. 
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The  nature  of  the  superficial  detritus  which  occupies  the  surface  of  that  area  is 
much  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  a considerable  space  to  the  west  of  the  Ural, 
there  is  not  a vestige  of  any  superficial  deposit  which  can  be  referred  to  the  in- 
duence  of  the  sea ; no  far-transported  blocks — no  finely  levigated  sands  and  dunes 
— no  great  diluvial  hillocks  of  clay  and  drift ; but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  detritus, 
like  that  of  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  is  local  and  small.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  region  so  characterized  was  really  above  the  waters  and  inhabited  by  mam- 
moths, when  the  erratic  blocks  were  transported  over  the  adjacent  north-western 
sea,  and  that  the  then  coast  of  the  Siberian  and  Uralian  lands  advanced  near  to  the 
line  marked  on  the  Map  as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  granitic  erratics,  which 
were,  we  believe,  stranded  on  or  near  the  shelving  shore  of  these  ancient  lands. 

In  speaking  of  Russia,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  drift  has 
been  diversified  and  added  to,  as  it  passed  southwards,  by  deriving  new  materials 
from  each  zone  of  rocks  which  it  traversed.  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits, 
which  contain  few  hard  beds,  have  not,  as  might  be  expected,  furnished  many 
boulders,  their  debris  consisting  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  mud  and  sand ; but  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  containing  bands  of  fiint  and  chert,  fragments  of  these 
have  been  must  largely  distributed,  and  being  readily  known  by  their  included 
organic  remains,  are  valuable  “ drift  marks,”  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  In 
proof  of  the  uniform  direction  of  the  drift,  we  may  state,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  one  of  these  flints  having  been  found  to  the  north  of  the  carboniferous  zone, 
from  whence  alone  they  can  have  been  derived,  whilst  they  are  profusely  scattered 
over  its  surface  and  extend  for  vast  distances  beyond  its  southern  limits.  This 
phsenomenon  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  the  country 
of  Siluria  and  other  tracts  of  Western  Europe,  where  the  direction  of  drift  in  any 
particular  line  may  be  tested  by  the  addition  of  fresh  materials  of  the  subsoil  over 
which  it  passed. 

In  treating,  however,  of  the  great  block  region  of  all  the  northern  states,  it  must 
be  said,  that  these  indicia  of  the  character  of  the  subsoil  in  each  of  the  successive 
geological  tracts,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  are  confined  to  Russia ; for 
in  Northern  Prussia  and  Poland  no  rocks  whatever  have  been  detected  even  in 
the  deepest  denudations.  The  northern  materials,  with  the  occasional  detritus 
of  Swedish  Silurian  strata,  are  there  alone  mixed  up  with  sands  and  clay  of 
uniform  colour,  chiefly  the  spoil  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  those  countries.  In 
Mecklenburg  and  Prussia  the  blocks  occur,  for  the  most  part,  as  in  Russia,  on 
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the  slopes  or  sides  of  the  hills,  and  occasionally  in  thick  groups : the  tracts  be- 
tween Schwerin  and  Lubeck  on  the  east,  and  again  around  Seelaw  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oder,  being  fine  examples.  In  the  rapidly  undulating  country  between 
the  Oder  and  Posen,  particularly  at  the  village  of  Kahorl,  the  largest  boulders  (all 
much-rounded)  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  a little  hill.  In  some  districts  they 
occur  at  intervals,  and  seem  more  equably  scattered  about.  In  many  others,  par- 
ticularly in  Pomerania,  they  occupy  irregular  lines  or  trained  ranging  from  north  to 
south.  Thus  also,  in  the  sandy  plains  east  of  Posen,  not  a block  is  to  be  seen  for 
several  miles  from  east  to  west ; but  the  moment  you  reach  the  small  elevations, 
somewhat  more  argillaceous,  which  rise  towards  the  Polish  frontier,  they  are 
again  numerous.  In  that  frontier  sandy  plain,  the  blocks  are  usually  small,  but 
in  the  hills  between  Konin  and  Kolka,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  composed  of  tertiary 
claystone  as  white  as  chalk,  loads  of  large  blocks  are  buried  in  and  mixed  with 
gravel  and  sand,  at  heights  of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea.  In  passing  from 
west  to  east,  the  traveller  is  here  struck,  as  in  Russia,  with  the  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  blocks  in  each  new  degree  of  longitude,  showing  that  they 
have  been  derived  from  different  districts  of  Scandinavia  and  have  been  distributed 
in  trainees  \ for  whilst  to  the  west  of  Posen  they  are  nearly  all  granitic,  to  the 
east  they  are  chiefly  of  quartz  rock  or  altered  sandstone.  In  the  richly  cultivated, 
argillaceous  and  loamy  plains  between  Kol^  and  Warsaw,  the  detritus  is  more 
equably  spread  about  at  rarer  intervals,  and  not  in  groups.  At  Warsaw  the  ex- 
cavations made  for  brick-earth,  expose  a subsoil  of  incoherent  white  sand  inoscu- 
lating with  some  clay,  and  occasionally  containing  small  pebbles  of  quartz  rock 
and  Lydian  stone ; the  whole  representing  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  region.  These  are 
covered  by  the  drift  clay  and  loam,  with  erratic  northern  blocks  upon  the  surface. 

The  drift  of  Russia  and  Germany,  in  common  with  that  of  England,  exhibits, 
for  the  most  part,  a diminution  in  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  blocks,  the  further 
they  have  ranged  from  the  source  of  their  origin.  Hence,  in  the  parallel  of  Mos- 
cow, to  which  place  and  far  beyond  it  they  extend,  the  fragments  of  granite  and 
greenstone  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter';  whilst  near  St.  Peters- 
burg their  diameter  is  often  as  many  yards.  In  passing  from  the  White  Sea  to 

* The  larger  blocka  are  rapidly  disappearing,  being  broken  up  for  the  chause^es  and  for  building  pur> 
poses.  The  obsen'aUon  in  the  text,  tliat  the  block.5  diminUh  in  size  as  they  are  traced  to  the  south,  is, 
it  must  be  understood,  liable  to  exceptions,  there  being  examples  of  large  blocks  at  great  distances  from 
their  origin,  which  can,  we  believe,  only  have  travelled  thither  in  floating  icebergs. 
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Nijni  Novogorod,  the  same  facts  present  themselves.  To  the  south  of  Ustiug  the 
granitic  and  greenstone  blocks  begin  to  be  scarce,  though,  as  before  said,  we  met 
with  a fine  example  several  feet  in  diameter,  even  as  far  south  as  Garbktof,  on  the 
Oka. 

The  traveller  who  does  not  court  the  long  and  devious  routes  by  which  we 
journeyed,  may  verify  some  of  the  prominent  points  of  observation  without  quit- 
ting the  sides  of  the  s])lendid  chaussde  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  which  is 
entirely  made  of  northern,  granitic  and  greenstone  blocks ; but  to  obtain  a due  con- 
ception of  the  vast  area  over  which  the  detritus  is  spread  out,  as  well  as  to  under- 
stand the  very  irregular  dispersion  of  the  blocks, — sometimes  placed  at  wide  di- 
stances from  each  other,  at  other  times  in  heaps,  here  quite  upon  the  surface, 
ihere  entangled  in  mud. — he  must  traverse  not  only  the  northern  tracts,  but  also 
the  great  central  region  of  Vologda  and  its  contiguous  governments.  In  doing 
this,  he  may,  for  a while,  be  led  to  speculate  upon  the  former  existence  of  basins 
of  sand  in  one  tract  and  of  clay  in  another ; but  the  more  he  extends  his  survey, 
the  more  will  he  find,  that  all  these  accumulations  and  their  associated  blocks  are 
parts  of  one  great  system  of  operations,  and  that  they  have  all  been  formed  in  one 
long  period  of  time.  He  will  also  be  convinced,  that  the  widely-spread  and  finely 
laminated  sands  cannot  have  been  accumulated  except  under  water ; and  when  he 
sees  that  these  sands  and  gravel,  as  on  the  Yaga,  overlie  strata  replete  with  pleis- 
tocene or  modern  marine  shells  before  described  (p.  328),  he  will  conclude  with  us, 
that  this  great  northern  drift  (by  whatever  power  transported)  was  deposited  an  the 
bottom  of  a sea.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a condition  which  must  be  present  to  the 
mind,  before  we  can  draw  just  conclusions  respecting  the  method  by  which  the  blocks 
were  transported.  As  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  grounds  in  European  Russia 
(from  800  to  1 100  feet  above  the  sea),  are  covered  with  them,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
our  minds,  that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  was  beneath  the  waters, 
at  the  period  of  the  distribution  of  the  blocks.  Even  in  such  tracts,  however, 
there  are  phenomena  which  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  present  form  of  the  land 
prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  even  when  submerged,  and  that  such  outline 
had  a great  influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blocks  were  lodged. 

By  reference  to  the  Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  southern  limit  of  these  erratics 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  as  represented  by  previous  writers,  but  on  the  contrary 
very  devious.  The  detritus  does  not,  in  fact,  occupy  an  equably  shelving,  southern 
talus,  but,  though  often  on  plateaux,  it  has  in  many  instances  followed,  even  to 
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great  distances,  the  course  of  the  existing  north  and  south  valleys  at  its  southern 
extremity.  As  if,  however,  to  mark  how  entirely  dissimilar  the  transport  has  been 
to  anything  which  we  can  imagine  under  terrestrial  conditions,  this  ancient  detritus 
has  usually  been  propelled  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  present  course  of  the 
waters  and  consequently  up-hill,  with  reference  to  the  present  surface.  For  example, 
all  the  rivers  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia  which  have  their  exit  into  the  White 
Sea  or  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  Oka  and  other  southern  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  flow 
from  the  south,  yet  all  the  detritus  has  been  propelled  from  the  north. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  more  curious  in  the  distribution  of  the  drift  along 
its  southern  frontier,  than  its  far  advance  to  the  south  along  certain  great  valleys, 
and  its  omission  in  such  localities  upon  the  interjacent  higher  grounds.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  heaps  of  detritus,  syenite,  granite  and  greenstone  which  advance 
into  the  valley  of  the  Don  near  Voroneje,  and  on  the  west  by  another  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Putievil'  on  the  Sem,  a tributary  of  the 
Desna,  leaving  (as  shown  upon  our  Map)  the  central  dome  of  Orel  almost  if  not 
entirely  free  from  such  transported  matter. 

These  are  truly  remarkable  facts  ; and  we  feel  confident  that  there  are  no  other 
parts  of  Europe  in  which  foreign  materials  have  been  transported  so  far  as  from 
Russian  Lapland  and  Finland  to  Voroneje  and  Putievil,  points  from  700  to  800 
English  miles,  in  straight  lines,  from  the  nearest  crystalline  rocks  whence  such 
fragments  can  have  proceeded. 

We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  marshes  of  Pinsk,  which  indicate  we 
apprehend  the  southern  limit  of  erratics  in  that  parallel ; but  we  are  certain  that 
the  southern  granitic  steppe  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a dividing  barrier 
before  the  period  of  their  distribution,  as  no  portion  of  it  ofiers  evidence  of  sub- 
aqueous transport.  In  Poland,  however,  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Russia,  we 
found,  that  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  the  blocks  were  distri- 
buted precisely  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  the  Desna.  Along  the  Vistula 
they  range  in  rare  and  isolated  specimens  up  to  the  environs  of  Crakow  (500  miles 
from  the  nearest  shores  of  Sweden),  where  the  northern  granites  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  character  from  those  of  the  adjacent  Carpathian  chain,  the  frag- 
ments of  which,  like  those  of  many  other  mountains,  never  advance  more  than  a 
few  miles  beyond  its  flanks.  In  the  valley  of  the  Oder  also,  the  same  northern 
materials,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  flanking  Silesian  mountains,  are  found 

* This  spot  is  in  the  government  of  Kursk. 
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in  great  abundance  at  Gleinitz',  where  they  are  extended  from  the  chief  boulder 
country  north  of  Breslau,  in  a long  trainee  between  the  chain  of  Siles  iancrystalline 
rocks  on  the  west  and  the  hilly  districts  of  Poland  on  the  cast  . On  inspecting  the 
Map,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  a considerable  portion  of  southern  Poland,  par- 
ticularly all  that  tract  of  palaiozoic  rocks  of  which  Kielce  is  the  centre,  is  thus 
peninsulated,  like  the  dome  of  Orel  in  Russia,  between  two  advanced  lines  of 
boulders,  none  of  which  have  been  distributed  in  the  intervening  higher  space*. 

Now,  if,  as  we  helievc,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  the  detritus  in  question 
should  have  been  carried  across  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  the  level  of  that  sea  several 
hundred  miles  up  these  streams,  under  any  conceivable  terrestrial  conditions,  it 
follows  from  this  consideration  alone,  that  all  theories  to  account  for  the  movement 
of  such  bodies  over  the  dry  surface  of  the  earth  are  inadmissible.  The  hypothesis  of 
glaciers  advancing  up-hill  for  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  involve  in  fact 
a physical  absurdity. 

But  if  the  spread  of  the  northern  detritus  have  no  reference  to  terrestrial  condi- 
tions, how  is  it,  an  opponent  may  say,  that  the  valleys  of  the  Don,  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder  are  strewed  over  with  it,wbilst  interjacent  eminences  are  excluded  ? We 
reply,  that  a submerged  condition  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia  at  the  period  of 
the  distribution  of  tbe  northern  blocks  being  granted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing, tliat  the  conhguration  of  the  bottom  of  the  waters  was  to  a great  extent 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  continent.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
must  have  been  so,  because  we  have  numberless  proofs  that  the  substrata  were 
heaved  up  without  any  great  ruptures,  and  must  have  been  raised  “ en  masse.” 
We  therefore  conceive,  that  when  submerged,  the  valleys  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula 
and  the  Don  were  marine  bays  or  fiords,  into  which  currents  flowed  from  the  north, 
and  that  the  higher  grounds,  devoid  of  blocks,  were  then  low  promontories,  ex- 
tending from  the  main  land  on  the  south,  or  isles  adjacent  to  it.  If,  indeed,  the 
larger  blocks  were  for  the  most  part  transported  upon  floating  icebergs,  we  can 

' At  Oleinitz,  and  between  that  toxv*n  and  Oppela,  the  rounded  boulders  arc  not  to  abundant  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder  as  on  hiliocka  of  tuuid  and  gravel,  'fhe  red  porphjTies  of  Sweden  an* 
there  intermixed  with  northern  granite,  gnciM  and  greenstone. 

* In  a report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (January  UM2)  on  a memoir  of  M.  Durocher,  M. 
Rlio  dc  Beaumont  has  noticed  certain  relations  between  tlie  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks,  and  tbe 
forms  of  the  countries  which  they  have  invaded.  Wc  take  tliis  opportunity  of  specially  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  that  report,  in  which  M.  Elic  dc  Beaumont  has  thrown  together,  with  great 
ability,  a number  of  facts  relating  to  tbe  erratic  pbsenomena  of  northern  Europe. 
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readily  explain  why,  when  melted,  the  contents  of  such  masses  should  have  been 
carried  much  further  southward  by  currents  into  north  and  south  bays,  and  why 
the  interjacent  banks  should  be  void  of  similar  sea-borne  spoil. 

We  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  interested  in  tracing  this  northern  detritus  up  such 
ancient  bays,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Carpathians  and  Riesen-Gebirge,  which 
mountains  must,  from  their  constitution  and  elevation,  have  formed  the  northern 
masses  of  a southern  continent,  when  the  ancient  sea  covered  the  low  regions  of 
Prussia,  Poland  and  Germany. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  detritus  as  northern,  because  the  blocks  to  which  we 
previously  referred,  have,  in  a general  sense,  been  transported  from  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains  to  the  south.  A more  extended  examination  of  the  whole  phseno- 
menon  compels  us  to  view  it  in  a broader  and  different  light.  On  the  east  shores 
of  England,  particularly  on  that  of  Yorkshire,  Norwegian  detritus  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  it  is  there  mingled  with  some  of  the  rocky  masses  which  have 
been  shed  off  from  local  centres  of  eruption  in  the  British  Isles  upon  the  west.  In 
Denmark  the  blocks  have  been  derived  from  north  and  by  east.  In  most  parts  of 
Prussia  they  can  be  traced  to  due  northerly  sources.  We  no  sooner,  however, 
arrive  opposite  the  coasts  of  Finnish  Lapland,  where  the  granitic  and  crystalline 
boundary  sweeps  round  to  north-east,  than  we  find  the  direction  of  the  blocks 
changing  accordingly.  The  very  peculiar  rocks  of  Solamenski-kamen,  for  example, 
near  Nijni  Novogorod,  have  been  shown  to  proceed  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
whilst  at  Ust-Sisolsk  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  the  Scandinavian  boulders 
have  had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  eastern  course. 

In  no  instance  do  the  Scandinavian  blocks  advance  near  to  the  Ural  chain,  a 
fact  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  supposing,  that  large  adjacent 
tracts  upon  the  west,  as  well  as  the  mountains  themselves,  were  above  the  waters 
during  the  erratic  period.  We  have,  indeed,  fully  explained,  that  those  mountains 
and  both  their  flanks  are  void  of  all  boulders  and  far-borne  detritus.  Though  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  intense  dislocation,  the  Ural  is,  therefore,  a perfect  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  the  Scandinavian  chain.  According  to  our  hypothesis  of  floating 
icebergs,  the  derivation  of  the  blocks  in  the  one  case,  and  tbeir  total  absence  in 
the  other,  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  natural  history  conditions.  For  as  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  glaciers  now  exist,  so  may  they  formerly  have  existed.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no  glacier  in  the  Ural,  even  up  to  70°  N.  lat.,  so  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  glacialist  there  never  can  have  been  one,  since  there  are 
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no  moraines,  nor  any  striated  and  polished  rocks  in  the  whole  region— effects,  as 
they  would  say,  necessarily  absent  where  no  glaciers  have  passed,  or  as  we  should 
say,  where  neither  boulders  nor  gravel  have  been  carried  over  the  surface,  by 
water  or  in  floating  icebergs.  All  the  north-eastern  region  of  Russia  in  Europe 
included  between  the  Timan  range  and  the  Ural  is  also,  as  before  said,  void  of  the 
erratics  from  Scandinavia,  but  as  you  approach  that  crystalline  centre  the  blocks 
are  again  found,  having  been  extended  from  it  to  the  east. 

Lastly,  the  young  and  adventurous  M.  Bohtlingk  completed,  in  his  short  life, 
the  proofs  on  this  point,  by  satisfactorily  establishing,  that  the  erratic  Scandinavian 
blocks  had  also  been  shed  off  from  the  coast  of  Kemi  into  the  bay  of  Onega,  and 
from  Russian  Lapland  into  the  Icy  Sea,  both  in  northerly,  north-westerly  and 
north-easterly  directions ; and  thus  nearly  the  whole  periphery  of  their  origin 
having  been  surveyed,  we  know,  that  by  whatever  cause  determined,  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks  were  on  the  whole,  transported  to  their  present  positions  by  great 
excentric  movements.  What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  these  movements  ? If,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned  and  others  on  which  we  shall  hereafter  dwell,  terres- 
trial glaciers  be  considered  agents  which  can  never  explain  such  pha;nomcna,  there 
are,  it  appears  to  us,  only  two  methods  of  accounting  for  such  far-borne  detritus. 
One  of  these  is  the  action  of  drift,  by  which  fragments  of  mountain  chains,  dis- 
severed from  their  parent  masses  at  periods  of  disturbance  and  oscillation,  have 
been  transported  to  great  distances  by  powerful  currents  of  water ; the  other, 
the  floating  away  of  ice  islands  from  the  edges  of  chains,  formerly  encompassed  by 
sea-advancing  glaciers,  which  isles,  after  sailing  in  certain  directions,  have  dropped 
their  loads  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; that  sea  bottom  on  w'hich  the  blocks  are 
distributed  having  been  since  raised  into  the  dry  land.  Let  us  consider  these  two 
operations  in  reference  to  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  see  how  far 
each  can  be  made  to  explain  the  several  conditions  under  which  we  find  the  far- 
transported  detritus. 

And  first  as  to  icebergs.  The  examination  of  the  boulders  of  the  north  has 
led  us  to  adhere  to  the  belief,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  there,  as  in 
central  England,  the  largest  blocks  were  transported  to  their  present  positions  in 
ice-floes  which  broke  loose  from  former  glaciers.  We,  tliercfore,  think,  that  ice 
and  snow  may,  at  one  time,  have  covered  large  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland ; 
that  glaciers  advanced  from  thence  to  the  edges  of  the  sea  of  the  post-pliocene  or 
block  period,  and  that  finally  upon  an  alteration  of  climate,  probably  occasioned  by 
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sudden  successive  changes  in  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  these  glaciers  were 
broken  up,  and  fragments  of  them,  constituting  isles  with  included  blocks,  were 
transported  during  long  periods  to  the  south.  As  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  whole 
region  has  undergone  great  variation  of  relative  level  subsequent  to  this  dispersion 
of  the  blocks,  by  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  bed  of  tbe  sea  into  a continent,  so 
are  we  disposed  to  think,  that  this  change  was  caused  by  general  expansive  forces 
from  beneath,  which,  unable  to  obtain  a vent  through  any  fissures,  in  the  uniform 
crust  of  sediment  which  is  spread  over  this  undisturbed  region,  raised  up  en  masse 
the  strata  by  which  they  were  repressed. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  sea  covered  all  these  flat  regions  when  the  detritus  was 
dispersed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  why  the  larger  blocks  are  more  frequently 
found  associated  with  clay  than  sand.  Icebergs  such  as  now  float  in  the  Antarctic 
and  Pacific  Seas,  and  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred*,  must  we  conceive  have 
offered  rough,  jagged  and  unequal  bottoms,  which  impinging  on  submarine  undu- 
lations of  mud  or  clay,  would  naturally  be  thereby  arrested  and  often  held  in  oscil- 
lation until  the  glacial  masses  dissolved  and  deposited  their  loads ; but  the  loose 
and  incoherent  sands,  often  arranged  over  widely-extended  flat  surfaces,  would  op- 
pose comparatively  no  such  obstacles,  and  the  hard,  icy  mass  easily  forcing  onwards 
would  proceed  until  its  bottom  impinged  upon  a bank.  We  shall  presently  ad- 
vert to  Swedish  examples  which,  illustrating  this  process,  serve  to  explain,  why 
the  greater  number  of  the  large  boulders  are  found  in  groups  on  the  summits  and 
slopes  of  hills.  In  the  meantime,  if  such  were  the  ancient  conditions  under  which 
the  boulders  were  deposited  over  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Northern  Germany,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  deny  the  application  of  this  aqueous  portion  of  the  glacial 
theory  to  those  tracts  We  wall  not  here  recapitulate  our  general  reasoning  for  tbe 
adoption  of  such  views,  which  we  formerly  applied  to  Scotland  ; not  from  any  study 
of  Alpine  phaenomena,  but  from  the  facts  then  before  us,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
persuasive  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Darwin.  We  then  thought,  that  under  certain  changes 
of  sea  and  land,  as  pointed  out  by  him,  ice  might  have  been  formed  on  the  shores 
of  former  islands  which  now  appear  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland. 
ITiough  we  now  see  reasons  to  limit  and  modify  this  view  in  reference  to  those 


' See  Silurian  System,  p.  541,  tt  ante,  in  which  tome  of  the  iceberga  of  the  Pacific  are  described  as 
being  300  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  as  having  a depth  of  near  2000  feet  below  its  surface.  The  practical 
application  of  this  phenomenon  in  illustrating  the  condition  of  certain  Swedish  phenomena  will  be  given 
towards  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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countries  (of  which  hereafter),  we  think  that  its  application  to  Scandinavia,  Lap- 
land  and  the  northernmost  limits  of  Russia  proper,  will  to  a great  extent  solve  our 
problem.  Before  this  chapter  is  concluded  we  will  go  a step  further,  and  looking 
back  to  the  region  itself,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  glacial,  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  origin  of  the  transported  blocks,  we  shall  see  how  far  the  phenomena 
which  it  presents  accord  with  our  views. 

In  Russia  our  time  only  permitted  us  to  examine  personally  the  southern  edges 
of  the  rocky  or  northern  region  from  whence  all  the  detritus  has  travelled ; but  we 
there  actually  saw  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  examples  of  the  polished  surfaces 
of  hard  rocks  accompanied  by  many  parallel  scratches,  all  of  which,  as  we  before 
said,  proceeded  from  north-north-west  to  south. south-east.  These  polished  and 
scratched  surfaces  are  exactly  like  those  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  are,  as  it  will  be  shown,  common  to  all  regions  of  hard  rock 
over  which  drift  and  blocks  have  moved. 

The  direction  of  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  in  the  environs  of  Petrozavodsk  is  pre- 
cisely coincident  with  the  major  axis  of  the  Great  Lake  (almost  a freshwater  sea), 
and  of  all  the  minor  parallel  lakes  of  this  region.  No  one  can  inspect  a map  of 
this  tract  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  the  parallelisms  of  these  numerous  long 
and  narrow  lakes,  the  longer  axes  of  which,  like  those  of  Finland,  are  all  directed 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  or  in  the  same  line  as  the  drift.  Seeing 
that  these  lakes,  in  the  region  to  which  we  now  allude,  are  flanked  by  long  parallel 
ridges  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  cavities  now  occupied 
by  water  may  have  resulted  from  ancient  cracks  or  fissures.  During  six  months  of 
the  year  they  are  still  covered  w'ith  ice,  to  some  of  the  operations  of  which  we 
shall  advert  in  the  next  chapter. 

And  here  we  beg  to  be  excused,  for  again  showing  the  utter  inapplicability  of  the 
subaerial  glacial  theory  to  the  Russian  pha;nomena.  An  essential  condition  in  that 
theory,  as  modified  by  Professor  James  Forbes,  is  the  existence  of  high  mountains 
from  the  edges  of  which  glaciers  may  have  gravitated  into  contiguous  lower  grounds  ; 
for  no  modern  glacier  has  been  formed  without  such  conditions.  Even  at  Spitzbergen 
and  in  the  highest  latitudes,  the  French  naturalist  M.  Martens  has  observed,  that 
the  formation  of  a glacier  is  invariably  dependent  on  the  inclination  and  form 
of  the  ground,  the  valleys  of  great  width  and  with  open  sides  being  necessarily  void 
of  them ; for  in  such  situations  the  accumulated  snow  never  consolidates  into  a 
glacier.  Now  in  the  region  near  the  lake  Onega  there  are  no  mountains  either 
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contiguous  or  distant ! Elevations  of  400  and  500  feet  in  height  above  the  adja- 
cent lakes,  are  indeed  as  prevalent  to  the  south  and  east  as  they  are  to  the  north- 
west of  the  spots  so  scratched,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  imagine  any  process  by 
which  glaciers  could  have  advanced,  and  always  precisely  in  the  same  direction  as 
all  the  great  fissures  of  the  country,  and  the  far-transported  blocks'. 

The  same  objections  to  the  scratches  and  polishing  by  the  action  of  glaciers,  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Onega,  may  be  urged  in 
relation  to  very  large  countries  in  Scandinavia  (also  striated  and  polished) ; viz. 
the  absence  of  mountains  whence  glaciers  can  have  moved  forward.  In  no  district, 
perhaps,  is  this  objection  more  apparent  than  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  where  the  scratches  and  drift  both  proceed  in  a south-easterly  direction.  If 
these  marks  were  caused  by  the  movement  of  glaciers,  advancing  from  the  north- 
west, they  must  have  proceeded  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden,  where  there 
are  no  high  grounds.  Again,  the  great  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea  (the  Bothnian  GulQ 
mtemenes',  and  hence  if  a subaerial  condition  of  things  be  imagined,  this  sea 
must  then  have  been  one  permanent  mass  of  ice,  or  a valley  filled  with  glacial 
detritus  through  which  the  glaciers  advanced  fiom  Sweden,  before  they  imprinted 
their  first  scratches  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Finland.  Such  an  inference  would 
l>e,  it  is  true,  in  one  respect  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  by 
which  M.  Agassiz  supposes,  that  not  only  the  lake  of  Geneva  but  all  the  deep 
chasms  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  (a  depth  of  many  thousand  feet)  were  for- 
merly filled  up  with  solid  ice.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  much  greater  increment 
of  ice,  magnify  the  lake  of  Geneva  into  the  Baltic,  and  abandon  ourselves,  for 
argument  sake,  to  the  Alpine  hypothesis,  how  arc  we  to  explain  the  passage  of 
the  blocks,  not  over  the  Baltic,  but  up  into  the  hilly  tracts  of  Finland,  with 
anything  like  the  present  levels?  Then,  again,  how  imagine  the  advance  of 

• M.  Bohtlingk  did  not  inureljr  show,  that  the  bb;k»  are  tnui.iported  cxci-nlricalljr  from  Scandinavia 
and  Lapland,  but  alao  that  the  rocks  are  imviriabty  worn  down  and  striated  on  the  side  from  whence  the 
drift  ha-«  passed.  See  the  arrows  in  the  Map.  PI.  VL.  which  rudely  indicate  such  directions  and  phnno- 
menu  around  the  nucleus  of  tltose  northern  countries. 

» Where  we  examined  them,  in  the  environs  of  Abo.  as  well  as  in  the  Isles  of  Aland,  the  rocks  are  all 
worn  down  on  their  north- north-western  faces,  and  the  strie  proceed  from  nortli-north-wcst  to  south- 
south-east.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  chief  masses  of  granite  in  Courland  have  been  derived  from 
the  Aland  Isles.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  argument  is  just  the  same : indeed  the  case  is  more  diffi- 
cult, if  we  are  to  imagine  that  glaciers  advanced  over  the  frozen  Baltic  from  the  Aland  Isles  to  Mitau,  tlrv 
distance  being  much  greater ! 
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glaciers  having  fronts  of  such  vast  dimensions  ? How,  again,  could  they  have  pro- 
duced throughout  their  course,  over  undulating  countries,  the  same  persistent 
scratches?  How,  in  a word,  could  they  have  moved  up-hill  throughout  such  vast 
spaces  ? Does  not  the  direction  of  every  modern  glacier,  even  those  which  ad- 
vance to  the  sea,  differ  with  the  form  of  the  background  and  of  the  ridges  which 
encase  it  ? And  if  so,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  the  striie  in  this  part  of  the  world 
should  have  been  made  by  glaciers  properly  so  called  ? So  much  therefore  for  the 
glacial  terrestrial  theory  as  inapplicable  to  the  low  regions  of  hard  Scandinavian 
rocks. 

To  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes,  that  all  these  phenomena  may  have  been 
produced  by  water,  it  is  objected,  that  nowhere  in  existing  nature  has  a “ vera 
causa  ” been  found  to  support  it.  The  advance  of  ice,  say  they  who  oppose  the 
action  of  water,  must  have  produced  such  scratches  and  polishings,  because  we  see 
that  modern  glaciers  produce  like  effeets,  whilst  water,  they  add,  never  could  with 
any  materials  which  it  hurled  down,  have  left  such  |>arallel  and  decisive  marks  of 
its  passage  in  one  direction.  In  supiwrt  of  this  view  they  appeal  to  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents  and  rivers  which  have  been  recently  ’acted  on  by  water  and 
pebbles,  and  not  finding  any  parallel  scratchings  under  such  conditions,  they  reject 
the  use  of  water  as  a power  whieh  could  have  produced  such  results.  Now  before 
we  can  arrive  at  just  and  rational  general  conclusions,  a greater  number  of  data 
must  be  got  together,  than  those  which  have  yet  been  collected.  It  is  idle  to  in- 
terrogate beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  where  succeeding  droughts  and  frosts  destroy 
the  ephemeral  marks  made  by  the  water  of  the  previous  season.  There  can  be 
scarcely  any  analogy  between  such  cases  and  the  eflfects  which  we  imagine  to  have 
been  produced  by  drift,  which  streaming  down  from  the  opposite  sides  of  chains 
in  the  process  of  elevation,  is  supposed  so  to  have  ground  down  and  furrowed  with 
deep  scratches  the  subjacent  rocks.  Have  we  yet  experimented  in  any  way  on 
hard  surfaces  under  such  conditions?  and  if  not,  ought  we  to  reject  all  the 
inferences  which  they  involve?  If  it  be  impossible  that  human  beings  should 
ever  be  placed  in  situations  to  observe  such  debacles  as  we  think  must  have 
occurred,  when  the  bottoms  of  seas  were  raised  into  dry  lands,  let  us,  at  all  events, 
institute  experiments  upon  a small  scale,  which  if  well-conducted,  may  enable  us 
in  some  degree  to  form  correct  opinions.  But  may  we  not  considerably  extend 
our  belief  in  the  transporting  power  of  water,  now  that  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  on  waves  of  translation,  and  the  mathematical  application  of 
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them  by  Mr.  Hopkins  to  geological  phaenomena,  have  shown  that  elevations  of 
continental  masses  of  only  fifty  feet  each,  from  beneath  an  ocean  having  a depth 
of  300  or  400  feet,  would  cause  the  most  powerful  divergent  waves,  which  could 
transport  large  boulders  to  great  distances'? 

Granting,  however,  that  water  has  exercised  all  the  influence  attributed  to  it 
by  these  philosophers,  the  existence  of  intervening  deep  valleys,  transverse  to  the 
direction  which  the  erratic  drift  has  taken,  and  the  subangular  state  of  many  of 
the  far-borne  blocks,  must  prevent  our  adoption  of  this  agency  only,  as  explaining 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Strengthened  hy  having  ourselves  found  marine 
shells  associated  with  erratic  blocks,  we  have  previously  expressed  our  agreement 
with  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  bottoms  of  icebergs  grating  upon  submarine  rocks  may 
occasionally  have  furrowed,  scratched,  and  polished  their  surfaces,  precisely  in  the 

* **  In  describing  the  motion  of  such  masses  of  water.  Mr.  Hopkins  invokes  the  aid  of  those  waves  of 
trOMslation  whose  properties  have  been  reduced  to  laws  by  the  ingenious  and  A*aluable  researches  of 
Mr.  Scott  Uusacll.  and  who.  giving  us  measures  of  their  relative  velocit)*  and  |>ower,  has  brought  forward 
exact  proofs  of  the  transference  by  them  of  solid  bodies  Immenicd  in  water.  Such  waves  have  in  fact  been 
generated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hopkins  supposes 
waves  to  have  originated  on  tlie  great  geological  scale.  These  experiments  prove,  that  a sudden  eleva- 
tion  of  a solid  mass  from  beneath  the  water,  causes  a corresponding  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
which  infallibly  produces  a wave  of  translation  of  the  first  order.  Now  this  w'avc  is  termed  one  of  /rojis* 
lation,  because  it  is  found  not  to  rise  and  fall  like  common  waves,  but  wholly  to  rise  and  maintain  itself 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  Arguing  that  this  wave  is  propagated  with  a velocity  which  varies  with 
the  square  root  of  the  dejith  of  the  ocean,  Mr.  Russell  determines  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  ; but 
what  is  of  most  importance  to  the  geologist  is,  that  the  old  idea  of  the  agitation  and  power  of  waves  ex- 
tending a little  w'ay  down  only  in  the  sea.  is  found  to  be  not  true  as  touching  waves  of  translation ; for 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  ascertained  that  when  they  are  in  action,  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  water 
is  nearly  as  great  at  the  bottom  aa  at  the  top.  He  further  shoe's,  that  the  body  moved  at  the  bottom,  is 
not  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  as  by  a common  surface-wave,  but  has  a continuous  forward  motion 
during  the  whole  transit  of  the  vi'uve's  length.  A complete  transposition  does  therefore  result  from  the 
wave  transit ; and  the  wave  of  translation,  says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  may  be  regarded  as  a mechanical 
agent  for  the  transmission  of  power  as  complete  and  perfect  as  the  lever  or  the  inclined  plane. 

**  Arguing  from  these  remarkable  data,  and  applying  them  to  our  geolo^cal  phaenomena,  Mr.  Hopkins 
states,  that  currents  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  repetitions  of 
elevations  of  from  160  to  200  feet  be  granted;  and  with  motive  powers  producing  a repetition  of  such 
waves,  this  author  has  no  difficulty  in  transporting  to  great  distances,  masses  of  rock  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  boulders  m the  North  of  England.”  See  Mr.  Murchison's  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Geological  Society  (anno  184.3),  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  9.  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  views  were  first  ex- 
plained to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1843,  and  are  now 
preparing  for  publication. 
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game  way  as  glaciers  act  on  the  solid  rocks  over  which  they  are  propelled'.  But 
such  a cause,  however  it  may  have  acted  partially,  is  totally  inadequate  to  explain 
the  general  striation  of  the  Scandinavian  continent.  Again,  though  great  waves  of 
translation,  moving  in  determinate  directions  dependent  on  oscillations  of  the  land, 
may  account  for  the  transport  of  rolled  debris  to  given  points,  they  cannot  be  alone 
appealed  to,  as  having  produced  the  symmetrical  and  parallel  striae  on  the  surface 
of  the  rocks.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  former  condition  of  the  accumu- 
lations which  have  been  so  transported,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  which  have  scratched  the  rocks,  may  serve  to  clear  away  the  obscurity 
which  still  veils  this  subject. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  parallel  scratches  on  the  surface  of  polished  rocks 
exist  in  low  tracts  at  vast  distances  from  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
stated,  that  the  presence  of  high  mountains  behind  a glacier  is  indispensable  both 
to  the  former  presence  of  such  a body,  and  according  to  experiment  and  demon- 
stration, to  the  possibility  of  its  movement.  Giologists  must,  therefore,  satisfy 
themselves  if  there  be  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  such  polishing  and  scratch- 
ing, besides  the  incumbent  pressure  of  moving  masses  of  ice.  We  in  no  way 
contend  against  the  value  of  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  glaciers  in  Alpine 
regions ; nay,  we  perfectly  subscribe  to  it,  and  thank  its  able  expounders  for 
having  afforded  us  so  good  an  analogy.  We  would  even  make  use  of  the  theory 
to  enable  us  better  to  comprehend,  how  certain  masses  which  still  cover  the  earth 
and  are  present  to  our  eyes,  in  regions  where  glaciers  never  can  have  existed,  may 
have  yet  produced  the  same  results.  Let  us  explain  our  meaning.  In  very  nu- 
merous countries,  whether  in  low  situations,  or  in  those  parallels  of  latitude  where 
no  permanent  ice  has  been  known  within  the  historic  period,  scratched  and  polished 
rocks  have  been  obser\'ed.  Now  in  all,  or  nearly  all  such  tracts,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  prevalence  of  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  drifted  detritus.  If  the  tract 
be  rocky  and  broken  up  by  dislocations,  this  drift  has  passed  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  hills  and  through  the  gorges,  frequently  lodging  itself  in  part  upon  them,  but 
generally  having  been  carried  into  the  adjacent  depressions.  Captivated  by  the 
glacial  theory,  which  shows  that  moraines  are  the  residue  of  glaciers,  some  geolo- 

* Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  fourth  edition.  See  also  Mr.  Murchison’s  Anniversary  Addresses 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  686  et  and  vol.  ir.  p.  90.  in  which 
a great  many  points  in  the  theories  of  drift  and  glaciers  are  discussed,  and  where  it  is  shown  that  Mr.  P. 
Dobson,  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  this  idea. 
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gists  hastily  concluded,  that  all  accumulations  of  like  external  form,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  scored  and  polished  surfaces  of  hard  rocks  appear,  are  true 
glacial  moraines.  We  utterly  deny  this  inference,  which  would  even  compel  us  to 
believe  in  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in  a greater  number  of  low  than  lofty 
positions.  We  think,  that  with  no  other  agents  than  those  which  are  still  exhibited 
as  geological  signs,  many  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  recently  referred  to 
glacial  action  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  which  explains  the  advance  of  glaciers,  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  that  subject,  refer  the  scratching  and 
polishing  process  to  the  same  cause — the  great  incumbent  weight  of  a mass,  which 
moving  in  a given  and  determinate  direction,  and  passing  over  all  minor  obstacles, 
has  produced  that  result  by  the  moist  sand  and  gravel  at  its  base.  Now,  in  our 
opinion,  the  great  heaps  of  drift  (whether  derived  from  distant  or  adjacent  hills) 
must  at  one  period  of  their  movement  have  produced  similar  impressions  upon  the 
subjacent  rocks.  For  what  was  the  condition  of  the  drift  at  the  particular  periods 
of  translation  to  which  we  refer,  t.  e.  when  rocks  covered  with  gravel,  sand  and 
shingle,  were  raised  up  from  beneath  the  sea  ? In  its  essential  properties  of  weight, 
solidity,  ductility,  and  materials  for  polishing  and  scoring  at  its  base,  a mass  of 
moistened  drift,  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a mile  or  two  in  length, 
must  have  embodied  nearly  all  the  properties  of  a glacier,  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  actual  state  of  such  mass  of  detritus  being  properly  understood. 

Polished  and  scored  surfaces  of  rock  rvere,  indeed,  well  known  before  the  glacial 
theory  came  into  fashion.  They  were  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
Dr.  Buckland  and  other  observers,  who  then  supposed  that  the  strise  were  due  to 
the  rush  of  torrents  in  given  directions,  hurling  with  them  stones  and  gravel.  The 
objection  to  this  explanation  is,  as  before  said,  that  the  ordinary  torrential  action 
of  water  is  too  irregular  to  have  produced  a general  parallelism  of  striae.  But  in 
bringing  to  the  mind’s  eye,  as  we  here  attempt  to  do,  the  manner  in  which  masses 
of  moist  and  pliant  detritus  were  shouldered  off  the  sides  of  mountains  and  hills 
or  forced  through  gorges,  we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  cases  to  which  we  appeal, 
we  have  to  treat  of  materials  which,  previously  under  the  sea,  were  subsequently  and 
often  violently  thrown  off  into  depressions  upon  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  that 
sea  or  the  lowering  of  an  adjacent  tract.  The  first  effect  of  such  a process  would 
be  to  pour  off  large  waves  of  translation  with  many  loose  materials,  but  the  greater 
heaps  of  broken  matter  beneath  such  waves  being  comparatively  drained  by  the 
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6rst  rush  of  the  waters,  would  be  in  the  condition  of  moist  pliable  masses  of  great 
weight,  which,  in  every  situation  that  offered  sufficient  declivity,  would  be  forced 
either  by  the  influence  of  the  superincumbent  wave  or  by  their  own  momentum 
into  the  adjacent  depressions,  and  like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  would  follow  the 
inclined  planes  or  main  courses  of  the  newly-formed  valleys. 

Who  that  has  studied  the  detritus  of  mountain  chains  will  not  admit,  that  in 
cubic  measure  and  in  weight  the  masses  which  now  encumber  certain  narrow 
valleys,  wherever  their  extension  into  the  plains  has  been  checked  by  local  ob- 
stacles, are  not  as  massive  and  as  thick  as  the  highest  moraine  ever  left  by  a 
glacier  1 

And  if  so,  will  any  one  deny,  that  such  moving  masses  of  gravel,  sand  and  blocks, 
so  piled  up  as  to  have  the  full  weight  of  the  largest  glacier,  may  not  have  produced 
the  same  mechanical  results  upon  their  under  surface  ? If  the  geologist  asserts  bis 
belief,  that  such  was  the  condition  of  things,  and  also  shows  that  such  heaps  have 
very  frequently  fine  sand  and  gravel  at  their  lower  extremities,,  will  not  the  me- 
chanic support  him  in  his  opinion,  that  not  only  the  subjacent  rocks  over  which 
these  heavy  plastic  masses  of  detritus  travelled,  but  also  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
against  which  when  confined  they  pressed,  may  have  been  grooved  and  scored  by 
them  as  well  as  by  a glacier  ? The  glacier,  it  is  true,  travels  slowly,  whilst  under 
our  hypothesis,  the  moistened  drift  must  have  moved  more  rapidly.  But  might 
not  the  same  effects  follow  ? Will  not  a heavy  incumbent  mass  scratch  and  polish 
by  rapid  as  well  as  by  slow  action? 

Let  this  view  be  objected  to : still  it  is  clear  that  no  geologist  can  venture  to 
appeal  to  subaerial  phscnomena  in  reference  to  any  of  those  numerous  tracts,  the 
coarse  detrital  accumulations  of  which  were  formed  under  the  sea  and  are  often 
associated  with  marine  shells.  If  we,  then,  collate  the  whole  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  of  superficial  detritus,  including  the  scoring  and  polishing  of  rocks 
and  the  transport  to  distant  places  of  huge  blocks,  and  find  that  in  a great 
multitude  of  cases,  a prior  submarine  condition  of  things  and  subsequent  eleva- 
tions of  mountains,  or  depressions  of  adjacent  basins  are  essential  postulates,  we  at 
once  confine  the  application  of  glaciers  to  limited  centres  of  action.  Freeing 
ourselves  from  hasty  generalizations  drawn  from  a few  isolated  data,  we  appeal  also 
to  other  “ ver®  caus®  ” which  arc  still  before  our  eyes,  and  which  were  set  in 
movement  when  the  surface  of  the  planet  underwent  great  mutations,  and  when 
the  desiccation  of  vast  oceanic  regions  was  accomplished  by  elevation  from  beneath. 
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Whilst,  however,  we  think  that  large  portions  of  superficial  drift  have  so  acted  as 
to  produce  precisely  the  same  effects  as  glaciers,  both  upon  the  subjacent  and  late- 
rally adjacent  rocks  over  which  they  travelled,  we  would  carefully  avoid  falling  into 
the  error  of  some  persons,  who,  advocating  the  general  icy  theory,  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  all  the  detrital  phenomena  into  one  category.  We  think,  that  wherever 
from  the  latitude  of  the  mountains  and  their  altitude,  glaciers  may  naturally  have 
existed,  the  glacialists  are  there  fully  entitled  to  apply  those  doctrines  which  they 
have  been  taught  by  a study  of  the  Alps.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  coldest  and 
highest  regions  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland,  we  can  see  no  sort  of  objection  to 
their  once  having  been  the  seat  of  glaciers,  whose  feet  extended  to  the  lower  sur- 
rounding regions,  then  covered  by  the  sea.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with 
modern  observations,  that  masses  of  ice  detached  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of 
floating  icebergs,  should  have  carried  their  loads,  in  the  manner  observed  by  many 
navigators,  to  great  distances  before  they  dropped  them.  In  a word,  the  blocks  of 
the  plains  of  Prussia  and  Russia  with  reference  to  Scandinavia  are,  we  contend, 
precisely  analogous  to  the  coarse  detrital  matter  observed  by  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross, 
and  which  floating  northwards  in  icebergs  from  the  Antarctic  pole,  has  actually  been 
strewed  over  the  bottom  of  those  seas  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
source  of  its  origin.  An  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  that  ocean  would,  in  truth,  offer 
to  us  an  Antarctic  Russia  and  Poland.  The  direction  in  which  the  Scandinavian 
boulders  have  been  transported,  is  to  us  a distinct  proof,  that  their  propulsion  was 
due  to  the  upheaval  of  a chain  which  in  its  elevation  must  have  forced  off  excentric 
currents  that  carried  with  them  or  drifted  the  broken  materials  on  its  flanks,  often 
lodging  them  in  the  form  of  long  “ osars,”  or  by  impelling  forwards  ice-floes  con- 
taining other  blocks  in  such  currents.  In  this  operation  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a combination  of  the  agencies  of  ice  with  powerful  currents  of  water  and 
half-frozen  detritus,  and  we  can  very  readily  believe,  how  such  masses  grating  over 
the  slopes  of  the  northern  crystalline  rocks,  then  forming  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ad- 
jacent to  the  elevated  chain,  may  have  occasionally  produced  marks  of  abrasion, 
scoring  and  polish  like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Hy  such  operations  we  may 
figure  to  ourselves  how  some  of  the  low  and  hard  rocks  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Russian  Lapland,  were  scored  and  abraded — always,  however, 
in  the  dominant  direction  of  the  great  current ; and  whilst  the  very  distantly  trans- 
ported blocks  were  carried  to  their  present  habitats  by  floats  of  ice,  we  can  also 
suppose,  how  a large  proportion  of  the  mud,  sand  and  gravel  was  the  residue  of  great 
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streams  diver^ng  from  the  elevated  chain  and  distributing  these  materials  in  the 
train^s  which  have  been  described.  The  next  process  which  followed  in  Russia 
and  Prussia  was  the  desiccation  of  the  submarine  low  tracts  by  their  final  elevation 
from  beneath  the  sea.  Now  if  this  upheaval  had  been  violent,  like  that  of  the 
strata  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  beds 
containing  marine  shells  occur  at  very  different  altitudes'  within  very  limited  di- 
stances, and  the  subjacent  strata  are  dislocated,  contorted  and  sometimes  reversed, 
similar  results  would  have  followed,  and  the  drift  would  have  been  thrown  off  on 
the  flanks  of  each  protruded  band  of  rocks  and  deposited  on  its  sides  or  in  hollows, 
in  the  manner  we  have  alluded  to.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  mode  in  which 
those  vast  low  countries  of  the  north-east  were  raised  from  beneath  the  sea.  Their 
ascent  was  accomplished,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  violent  fractures  or  dismem- 
berments of  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  simply  by  an  equable  elevation  “ en  masse”; 
and  hence  the  detrital  matter,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rests, 
are  necessarily,  we  believe,  presented  to  us  with  very  much  the  same  aspect  as 
when  they  lay  beneath  the  sea.  But  even  if  considerable  violence  had  been  used 
in  this  operation  (and  we  can  conceive  no  phenomenon  of  such  an  extent  without 
great  degradation),  still  from  its  ver}'  nature,  tlie  subsoil  of  Russia,  void  as  it  is  of 
all  crystalline  character,  and  for  the  most  part  incoherent  and  soft,  can  never  have 
been  in  a condition  to  exhibit  on  its  surface  any  of  those  striated  appearances 
which  in  lofty  and  alpine  regions  have  been  produced  by  the  friction  of  glaciers, 
and  which  in  the  low  and  gnarled  promontories  of  the  south  of  Ireland  and  Swe- 
den, as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  France,  Scotland  and  England,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  have,  as  we  think,  unquestionably  resulted  from  the 
friction  of  incumbent  meases  of  local  and  moistened  drift. 

We  must  here  meet  an  objection  which  may  be  made  to  our  views  of  a sub- 
marine condition  of  the  surface  of  Russia  at  the  period  of  transport.  It  may  be 
said,  that  marine  remains  have  not  been  found  in  the  Russian  detritus.  We  not 
only,  however,  appeal  to  England,  where  such  sea-shells  and  distant  blocks  are 
found  together,  but  also  to  Denmark,  where  the  drift,  full  of  large  northern 
boulders,  is,  in  fact,  a portion  of  the  great  transported  masses  in  question,  and  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Forchharamer,  Dr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Lyell  to  contain  quasi- 
modern  sea-shells  ; and  we  have  ourselves  shown,  that  similar  shells  exist  beneath 
the  drift  in  the  noiTli-eastern  extremity  of  Russia.  Knowing  how  long  a period 
‘ See  Silurian  System,  p.  534. 
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elapsed  before  such  shelly  marine  remains  were  discovered  in  the  central  counties 
of  England,  and  reminding  our  readers  that  Russia  has,  as  yet,  been  very  little  ex- 
amined, we  have  no  doubt  that  additional  similar  proofs  will  be  hereafter  obtained 
in  it.  But  even  should  such  be  more  extensively  discovered,  they  may,  after  all,  prove 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  we  found  this  opinion  upon  the  very  nature  of 
the  prominent  masses  of  the  detritus  and  our  idea  of  its  origin.  Those  portions  of  it 
which  were  formed  by  powerful  currents  dependent  on  upheavals  and  depressions 
cannot  be  expected  to  contain  sea  shells.  Still  less  could  the  glaciers  which  we  have 
supposed  to  exist  formerly  in  Scandinavia  have  contained  marine  exuvise,  for,  as 
in  the  Alps  and  similar  centres,  they  must  have  been  chiefly  charged  with  blocks, 
gravel,  mud  and  sand.  The  portions  of  masses  thus  originally  constituted  being 
floated  to  southern  tracts  and  melted,  would  cover  over  the  bottoms  of  seas  with 
thin,  irregularly  heaped-up  materials,  and  thus  can  we  explain  why  such  deposits, 
though  becoming  truly  submarine,  should  rarely,  if  ever  appear  in  conjunction  with 
sea  shells, — ice,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  having  been  tlie  chief  agent  by 
which  a suhaenal  impress  has  been  given  to  large  portions  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 
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DRIFT  AND  ERRATIC  BLOCKS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  (coniwued).— ABRA- 
SION AND  STRIATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Detritus  of  Denmark  shows  the  long  continuance  of  submarine  conditions,  and  the  di- 
spersion of  Boulders  at  various  periods. — Striation,  and  its  excentric  direction  in 
Norway  as  well  as  in  North-eastern  Lapland,  prove  the  Northern  Scandinavian 
Afountains  to  have  been  the  Centre  whence  all  the  Detritus  radiated. — Powerful 
denudation  of  Sweden. — Its  southern  Promontories  and  the  Islands  in  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  worn  down  and  striated  on  their  Northern  Faces,  and  unaffected  on  their 
Southern  Sides. — These  results  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  Osar  Drift. — Illus- 
tration of  the  distinction  between  the  Osars,  as  formed  by  Aqueous  Action  only, 
and  the  great  Angular  Blocks  as  transported  by  Ice-floes. — The  Drift  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shown  to  have  equally  produced  the  Striation  and  Polish  of 
Rocks  as  in  Sweden. — Reference  to  the  Striated  Rocks  of  Greece;  and  supposed 
Elevation  of  adjacent  Sea-bottoms  applied  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Shells  of  Arctic  Characters. — Limits  of  the  ancient  terrestrial  Icy  Tract 
of  the  North. — iMrge  Eastern  and  Southern  Lands  above  the  Sea  and  inhabited  by 
Mammoths,  whilst  the  Countries  covered  by  foreign  Drift  were  beneath  it. 

Our  chief  observations  on  the  Russian  and  German  detritus,  such  as  they  were 
when  we  last  returned  from  those  countries,  as  well  as  our  theoretical  views  of  its 
(troduction  being  stated,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  the  result  of  a more  recent 
survey  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  strongly  corroborates  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  had  previously  arrived.  Let  us  first,  however,  say  a few  words  on  the 
zone  of  drift  which  has  been  lodged  upon  Denmark. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  broken,  loose  materials  which  have  been  poured  off 
into  the  German  Ocean  may  be  imagined,  from  the  relics  of  the  detrital  masses 
which  have  been  transported  to  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  in  England. 
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In  Denmark,  indeed,  whether  in  Holstein,  Seeland  or  Jutland,  the  fundamental 
rock  of  the  country,  or  chalk,  is  so  covered  with  foreign  materials,  that  in  his 
valuable  geological  map  of  that  region,  our  friend  Professor  Forchhammer  has 
chiefly  had  to  indicate  their  varied  nature.  In  his  description  of  these  detrital 
masses  he  has  shown,  that  though  formed  at  dificrent  periods  they  are  all  eharged 
with  northern  boulders.  The  earliest  of  these  are  beds,  which  he  considers  as 
closing  the  cretaceous  epoch  ; the  included  northern  fragments  (not,  however,  of 
great  size)  being  in  this  instance  associated  with  corallines.  The  next,  in  which 
boulders  of  considerable  size  occur,  contains  shells  of  the  sub-apcnnine  or  miocene 
age — shells  which  bespeak  a Mediterranean  climate.  The  strata  of  these  periods 
are  here  and  there  much  dislocated,  a phaenomenon  which  will  not  appear  strange  - 
to  those  who  have  observed  the  highly  inclined  beds,  also  of  miocene  age,  and  charged 
with  large  boulders,  which  constitute  the  high  peaks  of  the  Superga  near  Turin. 
No  one  has  ever  contended  that  such  boulder  beds  of  the  north  of  Italy,  associated 
as  they  are  with  shells  of  a former  Mediterranean  sea,  were  connected  with  glacial 
operations ; and  as  little  can  it  be  argued,  that  their  analogues  in  the  north  should 
have  been  so  formed ; any  sort  of  glacial  action  under  conditions  of  so  warm  a 
temperature  being  quite  inadmissible.  The  succeeding  superficial  deposit  in  Den- 
mark, where  it  forms  whole  clifls,  is  that  which  is,  properly  speaking,  our  Russian 
and  German  drift,  or  “ the  boulder  clay  ” of  Forchhammer.  In  this  western  region, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  the  blocks  are  often  of  gigantic 
size,  and  are  associated  with  sands  and  sandy  clay,  containing  fragments  of  modern 
shells,  like  those  of  the  adjacent  open  northern  sea,  viz.  Balanut,  Corbula  nuclntx 
and  Cijprina  hlandica.  According  to  Professor  Forchhammer,  this  coarse  drift  has 
recently  so  undergone  regeneration,  as  to  form  long  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  which 
have  been  thrown  up  in  reefs  or  shingle  banks  within  the  historic  aera. 

Besides  these  boulders  and  their  associates,  there  are  other  superficial  deposits 
in  Denmark  which  indicate  successive  elevations  and  changes.  The  blocks,  for 
example,  often  occur  in  lines  along  great  fractures  or  parallel  to  them,  and  are 
then  associated  with  Mytilus  eduUs,  Cardium  edule,  Buccinum  reticulaium,  all  indi- 
cating raised  beaches.  Again,  wherever  blue  clay  prevails,  the  ifya  or  Hiatella 
Arctica  occurs,  which  being  a deep  sea  shell,  indicates  that  it  has  been  thrown  up 
and  mixed  with  littoral  shells.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  successive  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Denmark  between  the 
time  of  the  transport  of  the  coarse  boulders  and  the  present  day.  All  which  it  con- 
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cerns  us  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  coarser  block  detritus  has  been 
piled  up,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  it  has  been 
swept  from  the  north. 

Completely  agreeing  with  Prof.  Forchhammer,  that  the  northern  detritus  in 
Denmark  must  have  been  accumulated  under  water,  we  can  nevertheless  scarcely 
venture  to  adopt  the  whole  of  his  belief,  that  it  can  all  have  been  aggregated  by 
ordinary  submarine  currents,  brought  into  play  by  moderate  and  gradual  oscillations 
of  the  land.  A much  more  powerful  cause  than  any  now  in  action  is,  we  think, 
required  to  explain  the  surface  pha;nomenon  of  Scandinavia. 

Whether  we  examine  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fiords,  or  traverse  the  promontories  towards  the  interior  of  that  country, 
some  of  which,  in  the  southern  region,  are  upwards  of  2000  feet,  and  others  in 
the  north  about  twice  that  height  above  the  sea,  we  find  the  surface  powerfully 
eroded,  frequently  much  worn  down  and  polished,  and  their  surface  marked  in 
numerous  places  by  parallel  furrows  and  innumerable  fine  mechanical  strise. 
Either  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  or  in  the  high  grounds  of  Ringe- 
rigge,  all  the  striae  and  markings  which  fell  under  our  observation  are  directed 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  this  is  the  normal  direction  assigned 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  Norwegian  scratches  by  Professor  Keilhau.  That 
author  has  observed  such  striae  upon  the  surface  of  opposite  and  high  plateaux, 
where  the  detrital  materials  which  produced  such  striation  must  have  passed 
athwart  valleys  of  great  depth,  and  whose  base  is  now  occupied  by  lakes.  In  such 
cases  he  imagines  that  the  amount  of  detritus  must  have  been  so  mighty,  as  to  fill 
up  all  the  intervening  cavities,  though  in  other  valleys  the  direction  of  the  strise  is 
found  to  deviate  from  the  normal  line,  and  to  sweep,  as  by  an  eddy,  round  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain.  In  Norway,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts,  with  which  we 
are  alone  acquainted,  the  northern  faces  of  the  promontories  are  much  worn  down, 
abraded,  polished  and  scratched,  whilst  their  southern  faces,  generally  more  abrupt, 
are  in  a rough  and  natural  condition'.  Such,  in  fact,  are  many  of  the  rocky  isles, 
or  “ skars“,”  which  the  traveller  sails  by,  as  he  ascends  by  Gottenburg  to  the  bay 

' Professor  Keilhau  poioted  out  to  us  a phsenomenon  in  the  upland  valley  above  Chiistiama,  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  sea.  and  certainly  200  or  SOD  feet  above  it,  which  is  of  high  interest  in  showing  that 
all  the  scratches  of  the  rtujk  must  have  been  brought  about  by  submarine  agency.  The  Silitrittn  rockt  on 
the  sides  of  the  volley  are  there  perforated  by  Vkolades  apparently  of  eiistiny  species. 

’ " Skar,”  Swedish  for  a sea-rock.  **  Os,”  tiwedish  for  a pile  of  gravel,  is  **  osar”  in  the  plural. 
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of  Christiania.  We  defer,  however,  considering  the  origin  of  this  form  of  outline 
until  we  treat  of  Sweden,  where  these  appearances  are  still  more  frequent. 

If  the  axis  of  Norway  and  Lapland  was  the  great  centre,  from  whence  the  chief 
masses  of  the  detritus  which  cover  Sweden  have  been  derived,  the  latter  country 
is  highly  interesting,  in  showing  us  the  manner  in  which  such  detritus  is  piled  up, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  striation  and 
polish  of  the  rocks.  Professor  Sefstrom,  to  whose  opinions  we  have  before  alluded, 
is  the  author  most  entitled  to  praise  for  having  excited  attention  to  the  phenome- 
non of  southern  Sweden.  He  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  osars,  or  boulder 
ridges  of  that  country,  are  peculiar  to  it ; a point  on  which  we  can  scarcely  coincide 
with  him,  since  we  are  acquainted  with  many  diluvial  ridges  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries  which  so  resemble  the  Swedish  osars  in  length,  height  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  that  they  must  have  had  the  same  origin'.  If  such  " osars” 
were  situated  near  an  alpine  range,  the  advocates  for  the  glacial  theory  would  at 
once  call  them  “ moraines.”  But  whatever  they  be  named,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  water,  since  the  boulders  which  occur  throughout 
them  are  uniformly  rounded  as  if  by  much  powerful  attrition.  These  osars,  each 
seldom  more  than  a mile  in  length,  though  often  forming  a prolonged  scries,  are 
common  over  nearly  all  the  flat  regions  of  Sweden  ; and  as  there  are  no  mountains 
of  any  altitude  whatever  from  the  southern  edges  of  Lapland  to  the  parallel  of 
Tomeo,  it  is  quite  impossible,  independent  of  other  reasons,  that  such  ridges  should 
be  the  residue  of  glaciers  ; for  nowhere,  as  before  said,  are  there  elevated  centres 
from  which  glaciers  can  have  advanced.  The  whole  of  the  superficial  phsenomena 
of  the  country  are  indeed  at  variance  with  this  hypothesis  ; for  still  more  clearly 
than  in  Norway  are  all  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks  affected  by  furrows  and 
striae,  the  normal  direction  of  which  is  from  norih-north-west  to  south-south-east, 
and  still  more  are  the  north  sides  of  each  promontory  worn  down,  polished  and 
striated,  whilst  the  south  sides  are  abrupt,  rough,  and  void  of  all  such  appearances. 
It  was  the  generality  of  this  phoenomenon  in  all  those  parts  of  Sweden  knowm  to  him, 
that  impressed  Sefstrom  with  the  conviction,  that  nothing  short  of  a violent  flood 
from  the  north,  which  had  hurled  loads  of  coarse  detritus  with  great  vehemence 

* Mr.  Murchison  was  singularly  indebted  to  Baron  Berzelius,  who  warmly  advocates  the  chief  fentun-f^ 
of  Sefstrom's  view,  for  having  pointed  out  in  detail  the  structure  of  the  great  os  of  Stockhulin,  and  some 
remarkably  beautiful  examples  of  the  polish  and  striation  of  the  rocks,  which  are  quite  analogous  to  them' 
around  Edinburgh  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
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against  the  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  could  have  produced  such  grinding,  polishing 
and  abrading  results.  The  position  and  form  of  the  osars  he  explained  by  supposing, 
that  the  force  of  the  deluge  being  exhausted  upon  each  of  these  promontories  whose 
northern  sides  it  wore  down,  “ stoss  seite,”  the  waters  had  simply  power  to  pile  up 
the  rude  and  rounded  materials  in  lower  lineal  ridges,  which  being  under  the  shelter, 
or  “ lee  side”  of  the  hill,  would  thus  be  protected  from  the  powerful  efforts  of  the 
general  current. 

We  could  not  examine  the  materials  of  the  great  os  close  to  Stockholm,  nor  of 
those  adjacent  to  Upsala  and  other  parts  of  Sweden  without  being  convinced,  that 
they  never  could  have  been  accumulated  by  currents  of  like  force  and  energy  to 
those  which  now  prevail  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  all  bespeak,  that  an  enor- 
mous power  has  piled  up  such  colossal  heaps  and  completely  rounded  the  blocks 
contained  in  them.  By  whatever  force  transported  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east,  or  from  north  and  by  w'est  to  south  and  by  east  (for  such  are  the  linear 
directions  of  the  principal  Swedish  osars),  these  masses,  whose  materials  show  that 
they  have  travelled  over  the  low  promontories  of  this  country',  could  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  moved  over  that  surface  without  producing  extraordinary  denu- 
dation of  the  subjacent  rocks.  And  what  does  Sweden  exhibit?  A crystalline 
nucleus  of  ancient  gneiss,  or  granite  worn  down,  ground  and  polished,  in  the  very 
direction  in  which  the  drift  has  moved  ■,  nay,  more,  from  the  outliers  of  Silurian 
strata,  often  horizontal,  which  remain  as  islets  of  denudation,  perched  upon  this 
broad  crystalline  expanse,  we  know  that  beds,  so  similar  in  composition,  contents 
and  position  at  distant  and  intermediate  places,  must  once  have  had  a very  wide 
continuance  over  the  low  lands  of  Sweden.  But  such  has  been  the  force  of 
erosion  and  the  power  of  drift,  that  i%ths  of  these  deposits  have  been  borne  away 
and  lodged  cither  in  the  depression  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  carried  into  the  plains  of 
Germany  : innumerable  fragments  of  them  with  many  Silurian  fossils  having  been 
transported  to  the  low  grounds  of  Brunswick'  and  Prussia,  &c.  So  much  Silurian 
spoil  has  been  spread  over  these  tracts,  that  if  swept  back  to  Sweden  it  would 
indeed,  to  a great  extent,  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  detached  masses  of  the 
denuded  strata  of  that  country. 

This  grinding  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  earliest-formed  solid  rocks,'is  in  itself  a 

' See  Kluden's  work  on  the  lussiU  of  the  March  of  Rrandeoburg  and  northern  Oerman  plains.  All 
these  fossils  have  been  transjjorted  from  Sweden.  (V'ersteinemngen  der  Mark  Brandenburg.  Berlin. 
1834.) 
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proof  of  the  stupendous  denuding  power  of  that  great  operation  ; and  when  we  lo6k 
to  the  surface  of  those  crystalline  rocks  themselves,  still  more  are  we  astonished 
at  the  influence  which  must  have  been  exerted.  We  now  specially  allude  to  the 
“ stoss  seite,”  or  worn  side  of  all  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  north,  as  contrasted 
with  their  natural  or  lee  side.  Without  a personal  visit  to  Sweden  and  without 

o 

crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Stockholm  to  Abo,  we  could,  indeed,  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  uniformity  of  this  phsenomenon.  We 
there  threaded  our  way  through  hundreds  of  small  isles,  none  of  them  rising  to 
more  than  60  or  100  feet  above  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  found  that  the  north  side  of 
every  one  exposed  a face,  worn  down,  rounded,  polished  and  striated,  as  if  by  a 
stupendous  macerating  weight,  whilst  every  south  face  was  abrupt  and  rough.  On 
the  one  side,  in  short,  all  is  mechanical,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  planed  down  by 
art ; on  the  other  all  is  rugged  and  natural.  No  one,  we  say,  who  has  ever  glanced 
at  such  marvellous  and  uniform  appearances,  would  any  longer  contend,  that  they 
can  have  been  produced  by  ordinary  tides  and  currents.  Nothing,  in  a word,  short 
of  the  passage  of  an  infinite  number  of  heavy  glaciers  and  their  moraines,  or  of  the 
coarse  drift  or  osar  current,  which  swept  with  it  the  great  mass  of  the  transition  rocks 
into  the  plains  of  Germany,  could  have  accomplished  such  mighty  ends.  The  on- 
ward march  of  glaciers  over  these  flat  regions  and  seas  being  inadmissible,  elevations 
of  the  Scandinavian  continent  are  of  course  required  to  account  for  the  waves  of 
translation  and  powerful  currents  required  for  such  a purpose ; for  no  gradual 
swellings  of  the  land,  such  as  those  which  are  now  going  on  in  parts  of  that  country, 
could  possibly  have  produced  such  results.  These  can,  indeed,  alone  have  been 
accomplished  by  successive  sudden  upcasts,  which  threw  off  great  devastating  and 
erosive  waves,  and  determined  the  currents  in  an  uniform  direction.  But  looking 
to  the  low  altitude  of  Sweden,  the  vast  erosion  of  its  surface  and  the  piles  of  loose 
materials  by  which  it  is  encumbered,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  believing,  that  a 
great  corresponding  depression  also  took  place,  by  which  the  regions  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  Poland  and  Germany,  over  which  we  have  traced  the  northern  drift,  were 
so  lowered  as  to  cause  long-continued  currents  to  set  in  to  the  south  from  the 
Scandinavian  chain.  Such  conditions,  then,  and  those  we  have  before  suggested, 
may,  we  think,  explain  the  boulder  ridges,  the  wearing  away  and  striation  of  the 
northern  sides  of  the  rocks  in  question  and  the  passage  of  the  rounded  blocks, 
even  though  they  occupy  flat  regions. 

In  Sweden,  however,  it  is  essential  to  draw  the  distinction  (as  Sefstrom  and  Ber- 
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zelius  have  done)  between  the  osars,  or  coarse  drift  of  rounded  blocks,  gravel,  and 
the  great  subangular  blocks  which  cover  them.  Now  in  examining  the  tracts  round 
Upsala,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  fully  admitting  a fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
that  blue  marine  clay  abounding  with  shells  (including  the  Tellina  Ballica)  is  di- 
stinctly overlaid  by  osars,  which  are  there  chiefly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel ; 
thus  proving  satisfactorily  that  these  masses  were  of  aqueous  origin.  On  this  point 
we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lyell,  though  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  agency  employed  in  forming  these  osars ; which  must,  we  helieve,  have  been 
infinitely  greater  than  that  which  could  have  ever  have  resulted  from  rivers,  in  a 
fiat  country  like  this,  pouring  their  contents  into  estuaries  and  bays. 

In  looking  to  the  three  osars,  which  extend  in  succession  from  north  and  by  west 
to  south  and  by  east,  between  Old  and  New  Upsala,  we  may  now  add,  that  we 
perceived  what  we  consider  to  be  striking  evidences  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subangular  blocks  upon  their  surface  were  accumulated.  The  most  northern  of 
these,  called  Tun-os,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  adjoin- 
ing flat  country,  is  composed  of  sands,  clays  and  gravel,  and  is  about  half  a mile 
long.  On  its  northern  face  this  os  is  distinguished  by  several  ledges  of  coarse 
shingle,  which  rise  up  over  each  other  in  converging  terraces,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  area  as  you  proceed  southwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  No  very 
large  blocks  are  associated  with  these  shingle  ridges  until  you  reach  the  upper- 
most or  smallest  ellipse,  whence  a shower,  as  it  were,  of  large  angular  and  half- 
rounded  blocks  slope  down  the  southern  talus  of  the  os.  Seeing  that  blocks  of  the 
same  aspect  (granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.)  were  similarly  lodged  on  the  summit 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  next  lower  os,  as  well  as  on  the  third,  or  Stor-stens-kulle 
(where  one  of  the  blocks,  still  quite  angular,  is  twenty  feet  high  and  upwards  of 
seventy  feet  round  its  base),  we  naturally  concluded,  that  these  great  angular  frag- 
ments were  dropped  upon  these  promontories  by  floating  icebergs.  The  terrace- 
within-terrace  shingle  on  the  north  face  of  the  chief  os  strongly  corroborated  this 
view ; for  supposing  an  iceberg  floating  from  the  north,  to  have  been  arrested  by  im- 
pinging against  this  hill  of  gravel  and  sand  whilst  a strong  current  was  flowing  from 
that  point,  the  first  summer’s  sun  would  naturally  diminish  its  volume,  whilst  the 
force  of  the  current  would  move  the  icy  mass  onwards.  By  the  union  of  these  causes 
the  shrinkage  and  advance  of  the  iceberg  would  proceed  each  season,  and  thus, 
by  the  steady  action  of  a northern  current,  the  ledges  of  shingle  having  been 
washed  up  round  the  northern  base  of  the  iceberg,  would  be  left  as  memorials  of 
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each  successive  reduction  of  that  body.  At  length,  when  reduced  to  the  minimum 
size  at  which  it  could  be  held  together,  it  would,  in  dissolving,  necessarily  shed  its 
load  upon  the  sloping  talus  of  the  os,  the  blocks  being  assisted  by  the  same  cur- 
rent in  their  southward  progress  down  the  slope  of  the  submarine  hill.  This  case 
appears  to  us  to  be  so  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  our  views,  that  we  annex 
two  small  diagrams  giving  a plan  of  the  ground  and  a profile  view  of  the  same. 


a.  AnciaiU  Hibwaruie  hill  e«n|Maed  vt  aca  MLfid  ud  with  TW/faa  Ba/Ara,  aad  aow  CoraiBg  Ike  Uad  caiM  Tua>«i. 

d.  Irefaarf  is  tU  larRMt  aUta  whea  armted  by  tbr  Mbtaarine  hiQ. 

cte€V,  Tmam  <d gravel  bnMd  wwcwMwly  w tW  ktbog  wm  forced  Mvtbwwrd*. 

i.  toeber^  In  ha  Inat  atnte,  wbni  diaunttbrd  nad  advanced  to  tbc  aoulli.  apoalnf  bfocka  and  pawl  within  It. 
a*  Talus  eawwd  by  derivod  froa  tbe  nailed  icebof . dircctun  of  the  cwmat. 


69. 


In  this  enlarged  plan,  tbc  converging  terraces  (cc)  of  the  section  are  represented  to  the  left,  the  line  of 
blocks  (/)  to  the  right. 

These  phenomena  at  Old  Upsala  seem  to  us  fully  to  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sub-aqueous  and  highly-rolled,  tumultuous  drift,  which  like  tbe  " till  ” 
of  Scotland,  resulted  from  some  of  the  earlier  oscillations  in  these  latitudes,  and 
the  operation  of  the  currents  upon  icebergs  which  were  stranded  and  dissolved ; 
for  bad  tbe  same  power  of  water  been  there  in  play,  as  that  which  formed  the 
Bronkeberg  Os  near  Stockholm  and  many  others  like  it  in  Sweden,  the  blocks  in 
question,  although  they,  for  the  most  part,  lie  to  the  lee,  or  sheltered  side  of  the 
bills,  would  have  been  rounded  and  polished,  whereas  nearly  all  of  them  (and  the 
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great  block  of  Stor-stens-kulle  stands  out  upon  the  very  summit  of  a hill)  have  their 
angles  as  fresh,  as  if  never  affected  by  other  than  ordinary  atmospheric  agency. 

The  prevalence  of  the  rounded  or  worn  blocks  in  the  mass  of  detritus  or  osar 
trainees,  whilst  the  angular  blocks  are  chiefly  on  their  surface,  are  features  well- 
explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  more  violent  current  by  which  the  one  class  of 
boulders  was  hurled  on,  was  succeeded  by  other  south-flowing  streams,  in  which 
ice-floes  were  transported. 

Whilst  we  have  stated  that  the  normal  and  general  direction  of  the  striae  in 
Sweden  is  either  from  north  to  south,  or  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, we  know  that  there  are  many  exceptions.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  marks 
near  Gottenburg  and  Uddevalla  observed  by  M.  Forchhammer,  which  proceed  from 
east  to  west.  There  again,  we  should  say,  that  such  striae  are  merely  in  the  direc- 
tion which  certadn  local  masses  of  drift  have  taken,  and  which  have  been  carried 
from  the  east  into  the  fiords,  or  mouths  of  lateral  valleys,  on  the  west.  And  here 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  numerous  inlets  around  these  estuaries,  such  as  Udde- 
valla and  Gottenburg,  and  that  above  Christiania,  before  adverted  to  (p.  329),  indi- 
cate by  the  presence  of  marine  shells,  often  at  considerable  heights,  that  the  sea 
occupied  these  lands  till  a very  recent  period. 

But  such  aberrations  from  the  normal  direction  perfectly  concur  with  the  exccn- 
tric  shedding  off  of  the  debris  indicated  in  Lapland  by  M.  Bohtlinghk.  Fur,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  this  great  drift  is  northern  in  reference  to  Russia  and  Germany 
only.  To  the  Icy  Sea  it  is  a southern',  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  an  eastern,  and  to 
the  Timan  ridge  a western  drift.  Northern  Scandinavia  was,  therefore,  a vast, 
crystalline  nucleus,  which  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  its  sudden  elevations,  accompa- 
nied by  great  environing  depressions,  poured  ofl'  its  detritus  at  one  time  vehemently, 
at  another  more  tranquilly,  and  thus  accomplished  those  residual  phaenomena  which 
it  has  been  so  difficult  to  explain.  We  are  further  induced  to  suppose,  that  the 
highest  portions  of  this  chain,  extending  from  the  Dovre-feld  in  Norway  to  the  axis 
of  Russian  Laj)land,  constituted  a region  of  glaciers  which,  broken  up  by  some  of 
the  oscillations  alluded  to,  sent  forth  numerous  icebergs,  which  were  often  floated 
away  to  great  distances  before  they  melted,  and  deposited  the  erratic  blocks  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter. 

* M.  Siljeatrum  has  already  shown,  that  the  translation  of  tlic  detritus  from  the  Seneehatten  and  highest 
points  of  the  Norwegian  aiis  has  taken  place  from  south  to  north  and  from  80uth*aouth>east  to  north* 
north*we»t.  thus  completing  the  proofs  of  an  exccntric  ^Scandinavian  morement.  (Sec  the  arrows  upon 
the  Map,  PI-  VI.,  and  the  Postscript  to  this  Chapter.) 
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If  for  a moment  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  British  Isles,  analogous  pbmno- 
mena  are  found  all  around  their  shores  : sea-beaches  and  bottoms  fringe  the  rocks 
at  various  altitudes : coarse  and  thick  heaps  of  detritus  encumber  the  slopes  of  the 
hills ; and  in  numerous  situations,  whether  on  inland  mountains  or  low  rocks  u]>on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  far  removed  from  any  great  elevations,  striated, 
worn  and  polished  surfaces  are  frequent. 

To  begin  with  one  example  out  of  many  of  the  latter  class — one  to  which  no 
geologist  has  yet  adverted, — we  are  acquainted  with  no  finer  case  of  striation  and 
polish  of  the  solid  rocks  than  at  the  bay  of  Derrynane  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Tliere,  the  mass  of  detritus  has  naturally  found  its  exit  to  the  western  sea,  by  an 
east  and  west  depression,  the  low,  undulating  hummocks  of  hard  and  highly- 
contorted,  slaty  rocks  (Devonian)  hanng  been  worn  down,  highly  polished  and 
scratched  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  valley.  The  sides  of  this  valley, 
opening  to  a fine  marine  bay,  are  formed  of  picturesque  rocks,  which  by  their 
outline  necessarily  confined  the  drift  in  a direction  from  east  to  west.  Again,  on 
the  south  side  of  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks,  the  chief  central  mountain  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  great  piles  of  drift  are  lodged  at  intervals  in  a deep  gorge  which  leads 
eastwards  from  the  gap  of  Dunlooe  to  the  upper  lakes  of  Killarney : and  alongside, 
as  it  were,  of  such  masses  of  detritus,  the  rocky  cliffs  are  polished,  grooved  and 
striated,  both  on  their  upper  surfaces  and  on  their  steep  sides.  In  this  way  we 
may  also  infer,  how  the  loose  materials  have  been  shed  off  excentrically  from  ele- 
vated centres,  and  spread  out  in  the  “ escars”  of  the  lower  Irish  tracts. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  in  the  Highlands,  great  terraces  or  linear  ridges  of 
coarse  gravel  and  rounded  blocks  have  been  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  bills 
and  in  ancient  bays  or  estuaries.  Sir  James  Hall'  was  the  first  geologist  who 
applied  the  diluvial  views  of  De  Saussure  and  Pallas  to  explain  the  striation  of  the 
Scottish  rocks,  and  looking  to  the  direction  of  such  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
near  Edinburgh,  and  connecting  them  with  the  form  of  the  rock  ridges,  the  “ crag 
and  tail”  of  Scottish  observers,  that  philosopher  naturally  concluded,  that  the  same 
great  aqueous  debacle  which  had  poured  oflf  the  detritus  into  the  low  grounds 
bad  scored  and  grooved  the  rocks  over  which  it  had  passed.  One  of  the  most 

* Sec  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.,  in  which,  pp.  169  et  »eq.t  the  reader 
will  find  how,  in  the  year  1812,  Sir  James  Hall  applied  and  modified  the  action  of  the  great  supposed 
diluvian  wave.  We  specially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren  in  his  work,  * Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians/  on  the  groovings  and  dressings  on  the 
surface  of  rocks,  p.  214.  Edinburgh,  1839. 
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remarkable  examples  in  that  country  with  which  we  are  personally  acquainted, 
is,  where  the  hard  siliceous  sandstone  of  Braambury,  near  Brora',  has  been  cut 
into  by  fine  markings,  irregularly  parallel,  which  are  visible  on  the  south-western 
face  of  that  hill,  wherever  the  turf  and  earth  is  removed  from  the  subjacent  rock. 
In  that  case,  as  near  Edinburgh,  hills  of  moderate  height  only  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  direction  whence  the  chief  local  current  has  proceeded  ; and  a deep  gorge 
leading  up  to  Loch  Brora  indicates  the  channel  by  which  the  drift  was  poured  off 
against  Braambury  hill,  prior  to  its  distribution  or  submergence  along  the  shore. 
In  a word,  all  the  great  banks  of  drift  and  sand  which  diversify  the  tracts  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth  are  but  “ osars,”  which  proceed  from  the  ends  of 
the  promontories  of  the  central  Scottish  mountains,  whilst  on  their  opposite  or 
western  side,  the  shores  and  estuaries  of  various  lochs  on  the  coast  between  the 
mainland  and  the  Hebrides  exhibit  similar  masses  of  detritus.  Whenever  they 
can  be  detected,  and  we  have  seen  them  even  on  the  flanks  of  Schehallion,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Scottish  chain,  the  strise  are  invariably  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  the  main  mass  of  adjacent  gravel  and  detritus  (however  transported) 
has  taken  in  its  passage  over  the  land.  In  the  case  of  Schehallion,  the  loose  matter 
has  been  formed  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  Kenmore  into  terraces,  which  are  finely 
displayed  in  the  beautiful  park  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

According  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  sought  to  apply  the  views  of  Professor 
Agassiz  to  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  these  terraces  are  but  the  evidences  of 
ancient  moraines,  the  remains  of  former  glaciers,  which  passing  from  the  shoulders 
of  Schehallion  and  the  adjacent  hills,  found  their  resting-plaee  in  the  valley  of  Ken- 
more. Arguing  that  nothing  but  a glacier  can  have  produced  the  parallel  grooves, 
striae  and  ‘‘  roches  moutonndes,”  Dr.  Buckland  has  further  been  induced  to  carry 
out  the  application  of  the  same  views  to  other  hills  in  Scotland,  to  certain  centres 
of  Cumberland,  and  to  the  slopes  around  the  Welsh  group  of  Snowdon.  In  stating 
our  objections  to  the  views  of  that  eminent  geologist,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Snow- 
don*. Whether  we  examine  its  northern,  north-eastern  or  western  flanks,  many 
such  boulders  occur,  at  intervals,  as  must,  we  contend,  have  been  accumulated 
under  water.  Around  more  than  one-half  of  the  periphery  of  the  mountain,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  only  3571  feet  above  the  sea,  there  can,  indeed,  be  no 
ambiguity ; for  sea  shells  of  existing  or  pleistocene  species  are  commingled  with 
the  detritus  upon  its  flanks,  and  we  can  perceive  no  distinction  between  such  de- 
* Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  * See  Obt.  end  of  Cbap.,  p.  556. 
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posits,  whether  on  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfane  at  heights  of  1 700  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  in  the  lower  country  of  Shropshire  at  heights  of  300  and  400  feet.  In  all 
other  cases  around  Snowdon  as  well  as  on  Schehallion,  therefore,  we,  for  our  parts, 
can  see  nothing  more  than  may  be  completely  explained  by  the  transmission  of 
massive  bodies  of  detritus,  which  derived  from  the  higher  parts  of  those  mountains 
at  the  periods  of  their  elevation,  would  necessarily,  we  contend,  have  produced 
exactly  the  same  appearances  as  if  a heavy  incumbent  glacier  had  traversed  them'. 
The  coarse  drift  of  the  British  geologist,  or  the  osar  of  the  Swede,  are  no  imaginary 
creations.  They  are  enormous  banks  and  ridges  of  stones  which  have  usually 
undergone  great  friction,  are  associated  with  clays  and  sands,  sometimes  finely 
disposed,  at  other  times  tumultuously  arranged,  as  if  by  water,  and  among  them, 
whether  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  are  occasionally  found 
sea  shells.  Why  then  are  glaciers,  although  doubtless  they  are  and  have  been 
“ verae  causae"  of  striation,  in  countries  where  very  high  mountains  are  in  evidence, 
— why,  we  ask,  are  they  to  be  forced  upon  us  as  the  sole  means  of  solving  this 
problem,  in  regions  where  no  such  features  exist?  and  why  in  such  low  situations 
are  we  not  to  infer,  that  the  drift  has  done  the  same  work  as  the  glacier  has  per- 
formed in  the  lofty  Alps  ? 

But  some  of  the  very  marine  shells  on  which  we  have  been  insisting  as  proofs  of 
the  aqueous  formation  of  this  boulder  drift,  are  said  to  be  Arctic  species,  and  have 
therefore  been  quoted  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  a colder  climate  in  our  lati- 
tudes in  those  days  than  at  present*.  Hence  glaciers,  it  is  supposed,  may  have  been 
adjacent  to  such  arctic  animals.  But  what  are  the  species  of  shells  associated  with 
the  great  boulder  drift  in  Denmark  ? why  in  many  tracts  the  very  same  which  now 

I This  explanation  applies  equally  to  KiUamey  and  all  the  other  ca»es  cited. 

* We  were,  at  one  time,  dispoacd  to  think,  that  the  presence  of  aub^foasil  shells  of  Arctic  character 
naturally  indicated  the  former  presence  of  a much  colder  climate  in  those  latitudes  where  they  have  been 
found  (see  Proceedings  of  Oeol.  Soc..  vol.  iii.  p.  6BO).  But  independent  of  discoveries  in  submarine 
life,  we  now  hold  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  au  argument,  in  relation  to  any  pbae« 
nomena  in  the  Rrillsh  Isles  or  similar  latitudes ; for  we  can  easily  imagine,  that  when  very  different 
physical  features  prevailed,  and  when  lauds  now  above  the  sea  wei7  beneath  it.  cold  currents  may  have 
extended  very  far  southwards  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  have  been  inhabited  by  species  now  restricted 
(through  geographical  changes)  to  a less  horizontal  range.  Again,  we  then  believed,  that  no  great  erratic 
blocks  had  ever  been  seen  in  equatorial  or  intcrtropical  tracts,  but  wc  learn  from  the  last  researches  of  Sir 
Robert  Schomburgk  in  British  Guiana,  that  enormous  boulders  of  far- transported  crj'stalline  rocks  are 
there  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  plains  and  slopes, — a region  in  which  no 
ice  or  glaciers  can  ever  have  existed  (sec  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Liondon. 
which  will  appear  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  that  body). 
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live  in  the  adjacent  seas.  And  though  several  of  the  latter  are  Arctic  species,  no 
glaciers  occur  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  seas  in  which  they  live.  Again, 
the  researches  of  Prof.  E.  Forbes  in  the  .^gean,  and  of  Prof.  Loven  in  the  North  Sea 
have  taught  us,  that  the  more  or  less  Arctic  character  of  shells  essentially  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  submarine  zone  at  which  the  animals  lived.  Who  then  will 
assert,  in  opposition  to  such  facts  and  the  opinion  of  such  authorities,  that  many 
of  the  so-called  raised  beaches  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  England,  are  not,  in  truth, 
sea-bottoms,  which,  under  whatever  difference  of  latitude  they  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated, necessarily  bear  more  or  less  an  Arctic  character  ? Suppose,  for  example,  a 
mutation  in  the  present  configuration  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  so  great  as  many 
which  have  affected  our  continents,  and  that  its  deepest  soundings  were  raised  up 
into  hills,  leaving  banks  of  shells  which,  from  the  depths  at  which  they  lived,  would 
necessarily  have  an  Arctic  character ; and  further  imagine  that  this  raised  sea-bot- 
tom was  absolutely  contiguous  to  certain  rocks  of  Greece',  which  have  lately  been 
described  as  having  the  same  polish  and  striae  as  our  northern  examples,  might  it 
not  be  argued,  that  because  certain  shells  were  present,  glaciers  and  an  Arctic  cU- 
mate  once  prevailed  there  ? Wild  as  such  reasoning  would  now  appear,  it  might 
really  have  been  maintained,  had  not  the  discoveries  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  thrown 
a new  tight  upon  the  subject  and  entirely  prevented  its  application.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  presume  that  no  one,  on  account  of  the  parallel  striation  and  polish 
of  her  crystalline  limestone,  is  prepared  to  allow  that  the  flanks  of  Parnassus  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  Even  there,  indeed,  we  have  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  glacier  and  its  reliquiae  in  mounds  of  gravel,  debris  and  boulders 
(resembling  in  form  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  moraines),  which  have  been 
shed  off  from  the  mountain  side. 

The  abettors  of  the  general  application  of  the  glacier  theory  to  every  region 
where  the  “ roches  moutonn^es”  of  De  Saussure,  or  striae  similar  to  those  of  the 
Alps,  are  visible,  failing  necessarily  in  their  efforts  to  show  how  these  phaenomena 
can  have  been  produced  by  ice,  in  countries  where  the  first  elements  in  that  theory 
are  wanting,  must,  we  contend,  limit  their  inductions  to  centres  of  great  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  of  great  cold.  To  support  this  view  we  need  not  travel  to 
exceptional  cases  in  Greece  : even  the  flat  regions  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
frequently  expose  polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the  palaeozoic  limestones,  where 

■ See  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  account  of  Uie  scratched  and  polished  surfaces  of  Mount  Parnassus  in  Greece. 
Proc.  Qcol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
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superjacent  masses  of  drift  have  been  removed  from  them.  Such  we  have  our- 
selves remarked  on  the  surface  of  the  low  hills  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Diisseldorf,  where,  when  the  superincumbent  gravel 
is  cleared  away,  the  edges  of  the  highly  inclined  beds  are  seen  to  have  been  trun- 
cated and  smoothed  down,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  passage  of  a heavy 
incumbent  mass,  the  sand  at  the  base  of  which  had  served  as  a polishing  powder. 
These  facts  are,  we  repeat,  nothing  more  than  what  have  been  detected  under 
similar  conditions  of  overlying  drift  throughout  large,  low  portions  of  the  British 
Isles ; and  to  bring  back  their  application  to  our  own  immediate  subject,  all  these 
detrital  heaps  are  simply  the  equivalents  of  the  “Osars”  in  Sweden,  the  great 
block  clay  and  sand  of  Denmark,  and  the  piles  of  stones,  sand,  clay  and  gravel 
which  are  spread  out  in  such  enormous  masses  over  the  low  countries  of  Russia, 
Poland  and  Germany.  A vast  portion — by  far  the  greater  part— of  this  drift  has 
therefore,  we  think,  been  transported  by  aqueous  action,  consequent  on  powerful 
waves  of  translation  and  currents  occasioned  by  relative  and  often  paroxysmal 
changes  of  the  level  of  sea  and  land.  Now  that  we  are  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
of  mathematicians,  who  show  us,  that  with  sudden  vertical  elevations,  each  not 
exceeding  fifty  feet  in  the  case  of  an  ocean  of  300  or  400  feet  in  depth ' (and  might 
not  corresponding  depressions  produce  the  same?), bodies  of  water  have  the  power 
of  hurling  on  enormous  blocks,  sand  and  gravel  to  vast  distances  and  over  con- 
siderable inequalities,  we  are  relieved  from  one  of  the  great  difficulties  opposed  to 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  position  of  a very  large  proportion  of  this  drifted 
matter.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  of  their  action,  such  aqueous  deba- 
cles have  probably  formed  many  of  the  conglomerates  of  previous  ages,  and  with 
the  help  of  ice  floes,  much  of  that  foreign  drift,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

Seeing  that  there  are  no  mountains  whatever  from  which  a glacier  can  ever  have 
been  propelled  in  southern  Sweden,  Finland,  or  north-eastern  Russia,  and  yet  that 
these  regions  are  powerfully  abraded,  scored  and  polished,  we  have  naturally  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  effects  so  extensively  developed  over  such  flat  countries, 
must  have  resulted  from  the  enormous  masses  of  debris  and  rolled  stones,  which, 
always  found  in  adjacent  positions,  have  invariably  taken  the  same  direction  as  the 

' For  a mathematical  application  of  the  powers  of  the  waves  of  translation,  described  by  Mr.  Scott 
Rusaell  (Trans,  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1844),  to  geological  dynamics,  see 
the  very  able  memoir  of  Mr.  Hopkins  **  On  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  lake  district  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland"  (Proc.  Ocol.  Soc.  Ixind..  vol.iii.  p.  763). 
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grooves  and  stria  on  the  polished  rocks.  These  vast  mounds  of  drift  (derived  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks)  are  our  lithological  substitutes  for  glaciers,  and 
whether  their  weight,  the  nature  of  their  materials,  or  the  plasticity  of  their  mass 
(when  in  a moist  state)  be  considered,  no  one  can  deny  that  they  may  have  pro- 
duced effects  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  true  glacial  “ moraine.” 

But  whilst  we  reject  the  application  of  the  terrestrial  glacier  theory  to  Sweden, 
Finland,  north-eastern  Russia  and  the  whole  of  northern  Germany, — in  short,  to 
all  the  low  countries  of  Europe, — we  believe,  as  before  stated,  that  in  the  axis  of 
northern  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  (the  highest  point  of  which  is  upwards  of  fitXK) 
feet  above  the  sea)  arctic  glaciers  did  formerly  exist.  These  glaciers,  probably  more 
extensive  than  those  which  there  now  prevail,  formed,  we  may  imagine,  the  shores 
of  the  sea  that  then  covered  all  the  low  lands  of  Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia,  and 
bathed  the  edges  of  such  glaciers,  just  as  those  of  the  icy  sea  now  advance  to  the 
ice-hound  cliffs  of  Spit/.bergen.  The  icebergs  floating  therefrom  explain  the  far 
transport  of  the  large  and  often  subangular  blocks,  which  chiefly  occupy  the 
surface  of  these  drifted  accumulations,  and  have  often  been  carried  to  enormous 
distances  from  their  native  beds  without  losing  their  original  outline  ; a condition 
perfectly  irreconcileable  to  their  transport  by  water,  even  were  currents  capable 
of  hurling  such  huge  fragments  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  inclined  planes  and  over 
hills  and  valleys. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  this  subject,  we  are,  therefore,  far  from  denying  to  glaciers 
that  which  we  consider  their  legitimate  agency ; nay,  we  require  the  aid  of  icy 
masses,  detached  from  them  into  open  seas,  to  account  for  certain  superficial  phse- 
nomena,  which  without  them  would,  we  apprehend,  remain  perfectly  inexplicable 
by  any  natural  operation : but  we  confidently  maintain,  that  aqueous  detrital  con- 
ditions will  be^t  account  for  the  great  diffusion  of  drift  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  very  general  striation  and  abrasion  of  the 
rocks,  at  low  as  well  as  high  levels,  in  numerous  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  readers,  that  exempted  as  she  has  been  (in 
all  her  higher  lands  at  least)  from  any  submarine  influences,  Siberia  is  entirely  free 
from  erratic  blocks,  though  environed  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains.  From 
this  great  negative  fact,  combined  with  all  the  positive  evidence  adduced  in  this 
chapter,  we  infer,  that  without  having  been  beneath  the  sea,  no  country-  can  have 
had  its  surface  strewed  over  with  foreign  drift  or  boulders,  like  European  Russia. 
All  lands,  therefore,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  which  are  as  void  of  such  drift  as 
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large  portions  of  Siberia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Siluria  on  the  other,  may  have  been, 
like  them,  for  ages  the  habitation  of  the  great  extinct  quadrupeds.  Such  countries 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  as  long  above  the  sea  as  the  low  and  drift- 
covered  tracts  of  Europe  were  beneath  it. 

P.S. — The  kllutioD  to  Profntor  Forchhammer  in  the  text  (p.  541)  does  not  do  juatice  to  bia  opiniona,  or  auffi> 
ciently^  diatin^iah  them  from  tboae  of  M.  Sefatrom.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchiaoa,  the  former  tboa  atate*  bia  objectiooa 
to  the  viewa  of  the  latter : — *'  When  Sefatnbn  firat  started  hia  theory,  the  higbeat  points  that  had  been  obaerred  to 
be  scratched  were  aboat  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  and  the  lowest  a little  below  that  level ; thus  making  about 
1000  feet  of  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  markings.  That  difference  has  now  augmented  by  tulditional 
obaervationa  to  more  than  4000  feet.  Hence  Sefatrom  ia  obliged  to  Imagine  the  motion  of  hia  flood  to  have  been  ver)* 
quick,  or  otherwise  the  boulders  could  not  have  been  suspended  in  the  muddy  mass.  I had  aofficieot  difficulty  to 
imagine  a stream  1000  feet  deep ; but  a current  of  4000.  moving  with  such  a velocit)'  that  the  boulders  could  not 
subside,  ia  utterly  beyond  my  power  of  conception.  Again,  when  Sefatrom  first  brought  forth  hta  views,  all  the 
worn  sides  which  bad  been  observed  faced  the  north,  and  the  suppueition  of  a violent  current  from  the  Polar 
regions  had  some  probability  in  it.  But  Bbhtlingk  having  shown,  that  such  worn  aides  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  Scandinavia  face  to  the  south,  whilst  SUjestrom  has  observed  the  same  phnoomenon  to  the  north  of  the  Ih>vref- 
Jeld,  we  must  now  look  for  the  origin  of  the  current  in  the  range  of  high  lands  or  axis  of  the  peninsula'.  Now, 
whatever  masses  of  ico  (glaciers)  imagination  may  heap  op  on  the  top  and  flanks  of  the  Dovre  and  its  prolongation, 
they  certainty  would  not  be  sufficient  on  melting  to  move  such  a stream.  Farther,  the  distance  from  that  chain  Co 
the  sooth  of  Sweden  (about  7°  of  latitude,  the  height  of  Snerhatten,  the  loftiest  mountain,  being  upwards  of  5000 
feet)  affords  a mean  declivity  that  seems  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  give  velocity  to  a current  such  as  is  required  tu 
move  boulders.  Sefstrbm  must  also  have  supposed,  that  the  numerous  striated  rocks  which  have  a worn  or  weather 
side,  and  a lee  or  protected  side,  must  originally  have  had  the  form  of  fig.  a (see  diagram  overleaf),  which  by  the 
action  of  the  flood  wu  changed  to  fig.  b ; the  part  under  the  dotted  line  being  washed  away,  w'hich,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  Scandinavian  granite,  is  an  enormous  demand.  Besides,  the  first  form  seldom  or  ever  occurs 
in  (Scandinavian  0 rocks.  Their  original  outline  is  most  frequently  a flattened  ellipse,  as  represented  in  fig.  e; 
and  their  present  shape  (fig.  d)  would  beet  be  explained  by  the  action  of  water  cm  their  steep  or  lee  side,  which, 
assisted  by  degradation  arising  from  the  jointed  structure  of  the  rucks,  has  removed  the  portion  under  the  dotted 
line.*' 


' These  decisive  observations  of  M.  Bbhtlingk  and  M.  Siljestrbm  respecting  the  form  of  the  skars  and  the  course 
which  the  detritus  has  absolutely  taken  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  are  subversive  of  the  theory  of  M.  Du* 
roeber,  expressed  in  a memoir  before  alluded  to,  that  the  drift  passed  ortr  Scandinavia  from  the  Polar  regions.  We 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1829  (Aon.  des  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xiv.  p.  6),  our  distinguished  friend. 
M.  Brongniart,  when  travelling  with  Baron  Berzelius,  observed  the  chief  phEnomenoo  of  the  stris  on  the  rocks 
proceeding  from  north*east  to  south-west,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  Osars  to  that  direction.  To  do  justice, 
however,  to  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a lucid  summary  of  their 
works  by  Baron  Berzelius,  **  Jahrts  Bcricht  ueber  die  Fortschritte  der  rhv*a.  Wiss.'*  1844,  p.  386.  They  will 
there  find,  that  although  Swedenborg,  as  far  back  as  1719,  mode  some  observations,  Lasteyrie  (Travels  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  1799  and  1800)  gave  the  earliest  clear  ideas  of  the  weather  and  lee  side  of  the  rocks.  Sefstruro  first 
published  in  1836.  Nordenskiotd  has  in  the  last  year  added  some  data  from  Russian  Lapland  to  those  col- 
lected by  Bbhtlingk,  whose  observations  respecting  the  excentric  shedding  off  of  the  blocks  he  has  completely  con- 
firmed. 
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To  thooe  who  have  read  oar  dracriptious  and  rcaaonio;;  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  it  U needleea  to  aay^ 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  melting  of  snows  in  the  high  lands  of  Scandinavia,  as  applied  to  the  rejection  Sef- 
Strom’s  theory,  is  a terrestrial  agent,  which  can  have  no  sort  of  application  to  the  snbaqueoos  conditions  whereon 
we  have  insisted.  We  have  expressed  our  belief,  that  the  boulder  drift  resulted  from  sudden  elevations  (perhaps 
many)  of  the  axis  of  Scandinavia,  accompanied  by  environing  lateral  deprcaaions  of  great  depth ; — such,  for  example, 
as  placed  all  northern  Germany  and  the  Valdai  Hills  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters  — whilst  the  waves  of 
tran«|>ort  generated  by  each  great  oscillation,  hurled  on  separate  maases  of  subjacent  drift  in  eecea/nie  or  radiating 
directions  from  the  main  ridge  or  chief  nuclens  of  disturbance.  Touching  the  remarks  of  Profsasor  Forchhammer  oo 
the  form  of  the  Swedish  rocks,  we  cannot  see  how  the  rugged  and  vertical  sides  (fig.  d)  should  have  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  since  be  admits,  io  another  part  of  his  letter,  that  **  the  materials  of  the  oaars  arc  certainly  the 
agents  which  scratched  the  surface.”  Now,  the  striated  sides  art  those  which  have  been  opposed  to  the  line  of  drift, 
which  has  invariably  polbhed  and  worn  them,  whilst  the  opposite  or  rugged  sides  never  exhibit  any  appearances  of 
marine  or  dctrital  action.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  rocky  "skars”  ao  affected,  have  invariably  the  same  mathe- 
matical  form ; for,  according  to  our  obaervation  in  Sweden,  the  curve  of  thdr  surface  on  the  worn  side  ia  various, 
whilst  the  rugged  face  is  sometimes  a very  sloping  natural  broken  talus,  as  in  the  drawing  below,  at  other  times  a 
vertical  cliff,  as  he  has  drawn  it  above,  particularly  in  certain  islets  near  Gottenborg,  which  are  now  waahed  by 
the  sea.  We  atUl,  therefore,  retain  our  opinionB  as  expressed  in  the  text,  that  the  abrasion  and  stnation  of  the 
surface  were  caused  by  the  possaye  cf  mnssee  of  drift,  wtotffd  ui  nreesfrir  dirtclicn*  tcitk  rf/vrfct  to  tke  whole  ores 
affected.  Thus  we  explain  any  local  deviations  frtun  what  may  be  considered  the  normal  or  grand  lines  of  drift, 
and  even  (as  most  be  the  case  whenever  powerful  currenta  have  been  set  in  motion  by  various  oscillations  of  the 
land)  how  several  systems  of  stris  may  occasionally  be  found  to  cross  each  other,  as  has.  indeed,  been  found  to  be 
tlie  case  at  .\lten  by  Siljestr6m  and  at  Faxoe  by  Forchhammer  (see  Veteos.  Handling.,  Stockholm,  1643,  and 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Copenhagen,  1843). 

By  another  letter  received  from  Professor  Forchhammer.  since  our  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  we  find  that  we 
had  roUinterpreted  one  of  his  views  (p.  542),  and  that,  like  ourselves,  when  sccounting  for  the  production  o(  the 
northern  detritus,  he  believes  that  perioda  of  violent  upheaval  and  depression  have  alternated  with  tranquil  epochs 
(sec  his  memoir,  Poggendorf’s  Ann.,  1843).  He  has  further  communicated  to  us  some  curious  facta  illustrating  the 
present  action  of  icebergs  and  the  transport  of  blocks,  which  will  be  cited  in  the  Appendix.  In  the  meantime  we 
may  say  that  our  theory  differs  from  his  and  that  of  any  author  who  baa  arritten  upon  Scandinavia,  in  referring 
such  phenomena  to  waves  of  trciulatioti,  on  whose  powers  of  transporting  subjacent  heavy  maases  of  loose  materials 
we  baae  our  chief  conclusions  reapecting  the  rouuded  Scandinavian  drift,  the  wearing  away  and  stnation  of  the 
rocks;  whilst  the  large  subangular  erratics  were,  we  think,  carried  by  floating  icebergs,  which  in  grating  along 
the  sca>bottom,  may  have  alto  $tratched  the  rocky  tnrface. 

71. 

NORTH.  * SOUTH . 


_ Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  a memoir  has  been  read  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Macintosh  (before 
the  Geol-  Soc.  of  London),  " On  the  supposed  evidence  of  glaciers  in  North  Wales,”  in  which  he  combats  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bucklaod  (see  p.  550),  and  showing,  like  ourselves,  that  the  detritus  had  been  accumulated  under 
water,  endeavours  to  prove  (extending  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bowman),  that  nearly  all  these  groovings  and  stri®  around 
Snowdon,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  action  of  glaciers,  arc  due  to  /isst  <f  ttnrture  in  the  rocks  and  atmo. 
spheric  agency.  We  may  again  allude  to  this  point  in  the  Appendix,  now  simply  stating  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  deviously  parallel  scratches  on  the  worn  surface  of  the  hard  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north,  arc,  in  our  opinion, 
clearly  mechanical,  and  cannot  be  connected  with  structural  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TA<  Black  Earth  or  Tchomozem  of  Central  and  Southern  Russia  shown  to  be  a Sub- 
aqueous Formation. — Modem  Terrestrial  Changes. — Peculiar  state  of  the  surface  of 
Russia  during  the  Spring  Debacles. — Action  on  Ice  of  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  throwing 
up  Ridges  of  Slone. — Great  Annual  Denudation  of  the  Subsoil. — Enormous  Deltas 
and  new-formed  Lands. — Changes  operated  by  Man,  compared  with  Geological 
Phenomena. — Resumd  of  the  chief  Objects  attained  in  this  Work,  and  Conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  descriptions  already  given  of  the  subaqueous 
accumulations  which  encumber  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe,  we  have  still  to 
speak  of  a widely-spread  superficial  deposit,  which  must  be  referred  to  a similar 
origin.  This  is  the  “ Tchomozem”  or  black  earth,  which,  for  the  extent  of  its  uni- 
formity in  colour  and  composition,  is  without  parallel  in  Europe.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  relations  of  this  peculiar  earth  over  wider  tracts  than 
most  modern  observers,  we  have  thrown  together  a few  remarks  which  may  serve 
to  explain  the  range  and  extent  of  the  deposit,  its  relations  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  land,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the  theory  of  its  origin. 

The  “ tchomozem  ” has  its  northernmost  limit  defined  by  a waving  line,  which, 
passing  from  near  Kief  and  Tchemigof,  a little  to  the  south  of  Lichvin,  appears  in 
the  54°  of  north  latitude  in  that  tract,  then  advances  in  its  course  eastward  to  the 
57°,  and  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  west  of  Tcheboksar,  between  Nijny 
Novogorod  and  Kazan.  In  approaching  the  Ural  chain,  we  saw  no  black  earth  to 
the  north  of  Kazan,  but  it  was  plentiful  on  the  Kama  and  around  Ufa.  Again,  on 
the  Asiatic  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  travelled  through  one  large 
mass  of  it  near  Kamensk,  south  of  the  Issetz  river  in  latitude  56°  north,  and,  as 
before  observed,  through  another,  between  Miask  and  Troitsk.  Of  its  limits  in 
the  great  Siberian  plains  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  we  were 
given  to  understand,  that  it  spreads  over  considerable  spaces  in  the  eastern, 
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central  and  southern  parts  of  that  region.  Although  we  met  with  it  occasionally 
in  the  low  gorges  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  Bashkir  country  on  both  flanks  of  the 
southern  Ural  (in  plateaux  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea),  and  also  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  we  did  not  see  it  in  the  plains  near  Orenburg,  nor  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  flat  southern 
steppes  extending  to  beyond  llletzkaya  Zastchita  and  between  that  place  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga ; for  there  the  surface  is  strewed  with  fine  submarine  detritus 
containing  numerous  shells  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  inhabit  the 
adjacent  Caspian.  In  short,  we  apprehend,  that  the  true  black  earth  occupies 
small  tracts  only  of  the  area  once  overspread  by  the  great  Caspian  of  former 
epochs  (see  p.  299).  Nor  did  we  meet  with  any  black  earth  to  the  south  of 
Tzaritzin  on  the  Volga,  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks  between  that  place  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Don ; nor  indeed,  except  in  ver)'  limited  patches,  along  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  southern  face  of  that  elevation  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Don,  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
steppe.  It  occurs,  however,  in  great  thickness  on  the  plateaux  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  axis,  where,  as  it  really  surmounts  the  carboniferous  limestone  with 
many  seams  of  coal,  a geologist  who  had  not  observed  it  in  other  places  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  black  matter  was  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  subjacent  carbonaceous  strata'.  It  lies,  however,  upon  rocks  of  all  ages, 
and  the  greatest  masses  are  included  in  the  territories  thus  roughly  defined. 
Geologically  considered,  therefore,  the  tchornozem  occupies  the  centre  of  a trough, 
large  as  an  Eurojiean  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystalline  and  older  rocks 
for  its  northern,  and  the  low  granitic  steppes  and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern 
limits. 

It  is  found  at  all  levels  in  European  Russia,  sometimes  on  plateaux,  as  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  high  above  the  adjacent  plains,  in  various  parallels,  from 
56i°  north  latitude  to  the  high  grounds  extending  to  Saratof,  and  at  heights  of  not 
less  than  400  feet  above  the  valleys  ; in  other  places  on  undulations,  and  often  in 
broad  valleys,  where  the  rivers,  having  cut  through  the  deposit,  expose  its  thick- 
ness on  their  banks.  In  the  country  where  the  southern  limits  of  the  northern  sub- 
aqueous drift  are  traceable,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  no:  them  materials, 
reduced  to  small  size  and  mixed  with  local  debris,  are  succeeded  if  not  overlapped 
by  the  black  earth.  In  one  spot,  however,  near  Voroneje,  we  observed  northern 

* For  description  of  these  coal-fields  see  p.  92  et  gey.,  and  PI.  I. 
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erratics  superimposed  on  the  black  earth,  a fact  which  agrees  with  our  views  of  the 
subaqueous  origin  of  both. 

The  black  soil  does  not,  however,  occupy  all  the  vast  country  alluded  to.  It 
occurs,  indeed,  in  separate  areas,  sometimes  covering  several  large  districts,  and 
varies  from  a few  feet  to  1 5 or  20  feet  in  thickness.  In  travelling  over  these  black 
tracts  in  a dry  summer,  we  were  often,  during  a whole  day,  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  a cloud  of  black  dust,  arising  from  the  dried-up  tchomozem,  which  is  of  so 
subtile  a nature  as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod,  in  rich  grass  countries,  under  the 
stamp  of  the  horse’s  feet,  and  forms  so  dense  'a  cloud,  that  the  traveller  is  often 
begrimed  like  a working  collier. 

The  tchomozem  is  unquestionably  the  finest  soil  in  Russia,  whether  for  the 
production  of  wheat  or  grass.  It  is  so  fertile  as  arable  land,  that  the  farmers  never 
apply  manure ; and  after  taking  many  crops  in  succession,  leave  it  fallow  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  resume  their  scourging  treatment*. 

On  fracturing  a hardened  lump  of  this  earth  which  we  extracted  from  beneath 
10  to  12  feet  of  similar  earth,  all  jet-black  when  moist,  and  which  we  had  kneaded 
together  to  bring  away,  it  offered  in  its  dry  state  a slightly  ferruginous  brown  tint ; 
and  we  further  perceived,  that  besides  the  black  matrix,  grains  of  lighter-coloured 
sand  were  interspersed.  Having  submitted  a portion  of  the  mass  to  Mr.  R.  Phil- 
lips, he  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  this  analysis : — 


sm« 09-9 

AlaiDina  13*5 

Lime  1*6 

Oxide  of  iron  ........  7 

Organic  matter 6*4 

Traces  of  humic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.  • 1 ‘7 

KW 


Dr.  Daubcny,  who  has  also  interested  himself  in  the  examination  of  this  black 
earth,  and  has  detected  about  the  same  proportion  of  organic  matter  as  that  noticed 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  thus  expresses  himself ; — " The  possession  of  a deep  soil,  easily 
penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  containing  so  large  a per-centage  of  mild 
humus,  would  alone  impart  great  fertility.” 

* On  this  bead  we  can  now  aay  no  more,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  yoLUt.  p.  1.  of  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  where  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  productive  quali- 
ties of  this  soil. 
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The  French  agricultural  chemist,  M.  Payen,  who  analysed  a portion  of  the 
black  earth  at  our  request,  says ; — “ The  composition  of  this  earth  is  remarkMe 
for  the  proportion  of  asotized  matter  tuhich  it  contains.  Tlie  connexion  between  this 
earth  and  the  organic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen,  appears 
to  me  to  be  essentially  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  fertility  of  soil,  other 
conditions  of  chemical  properties  and  mineral  composition  being  favourable.  In 
this  respect,  and  according  to  my  compared  analyses,  the  earth  in  question  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  two  of  the  most  fertile  soils  of  France,  that  of  the  Limagne 
d’Auvergne  (valley  of  the  Upper  Loire)  and  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  notably  in  the  farms  of  Marville  and  Stains.” 

The  analyses  of  these  able  chemists  afford  us  nearly  the  same  results  as  to  the 
proportions  of  the  earthy  constituents,  whilst  we  learn  from  M.  Payen',  that  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  black 
earth  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  fertility.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
without  a close  attention  also  to  the  mechanical  aggregation  as  well  as  the  compo- 
sition of  soils,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  fertilizing  powers.  Thus 
some  of  the  poorest  lands,  as  dissimilar  in  colour  as  in  produce  from  the  tchor- 
nozem,  have  almost  to  minute  quantities,  the  same  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  iron 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  therefore,  we  believe,  the  extremely  fine  levigation  of 
the  silica,  enabling  that  substance  so  to  combine  with  the  alumina  as  to  form  a 


* Wc  here  subjoin  ono  of  tiie  original  documents  of  M.  Payen,  M'ith  the  substantial  results  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  a specimen  of  tebomozem  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  de  Gourieff. 


Analytf. 

100  terre  = 6‘95  mat.  organique  combustible,  93*05  cendrea 


Solubles  dans  I'ac.  chlorhyd.  bouillant  ss  13*79 


Insolubles  dans  Tac.  chlorhyd.  bouillant  — 79*30 


• • • « . 

6*95 

'Alumine 

5*04 

Ox.  de  fer  . 

= 

5*62 

Cbaux  . * 

ss 

0*82 

Magn^ie  • 

= 

0*98 

Chit,  alcals. . 

=s 

1-21 

Silice  . . 

=s 

71-56 

Alumine  • . 

6*36 

Chaux  (traces). 

MagnGsie 

024 

98-78 

Azote  pour  1000:— demati^renormale=l*G6  ; dematidres£chesl*74;  dcmati6rcorganique= 24*99. 
The  analysis  of  M.  Payen  indicates  the  presence  in  100  parts  of  the  original  earth  of 

Combustible  oiganic  matter 6*95,  containing  2*45  nitrogen  ! 

or  in  other  words,  4*140  grammes  of  the  earth  yield  9*498  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrogen  or  axotic  gas. 
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peculiar,  loamy  permeable  clay,  which,  with  the  aid  of  its  combined  nitrogen, 
renders  this  soil  so  eminently  productive. 

When  we  speculate  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  tchornozem,  the  first  im- 
pression might  be  (what  is  indeed  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Russia), — that  it  is  the 
humus  arising  from  decayed  forests  or  vegetables  during  the  present  period.  But 
we  entirely  dissent  from  this  opinion  ; judging  from  the  uniform  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  distribution  at  all  levels,  and  also  that  in  no  part  of  the  empire  does  it  ever 
contain  a trace  of  trees,  roots,  or  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  such 
terrestrial  vegetables  may  have  been  entirely  decomposed;  for  in  the  denuda- 
tions which  expose  1 5 to  20  feet  of  this  matter,  some  remains  of  the  plants  would 
surely  be  found  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  solid  earth,  just  as  we  find  roots  and 
branches  of  oak,  pine,  birch,  and  hazel  in  our  peat  bogs.  We  would  also  add, 
that  if  the  black  earth  had  been  produced  by  the  decay  of  trees,  traces  of  it 
would  certainly  be  found  in  northern  Russia,  where  forests  have  so  long  existed. 
But  in  no  part  of  northern  Russia  (large  portions  of  which  have  been  cleared  and 
converted  into  arable  land)  is  there  a vestige  of  black  earth,  whilst  it  specially 
abounds  to  the  south  of  a certain  line,  or  exactly  in  those  extensive  and  steppe-like 
undulations,  which  have  been  void  of  trees  throughout  all  known  time. 

Recognizing  the  great  extent  and  uniformity  of  the  tchornozem  at  various  ele- 
vations, Mr.  Strangways  indicates  its  existence  at  intervals  from  the  Volga  to  the 
tracts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  even  to  Fodolia  and  East  Gallicia'.  He 
further  remarks,  that  in  Fodolia  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  nitre,  and  that  though 
more  sparingly  distributed  in  the  lower  steppes  of  the  Caucasus  than  in  the  higher 
plateaux,  this  mould  is  found  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  t.  e.  between  that  sea 
and  the  Caspian,  and  chiefly  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek  and 
around  the  salt  marshes,  near  the  edges  of  which  the  tchornozem  is  covered  with  a 
saline  efflorescence  having  a disagreeable  odour. 

Now  if,  from  these  facts,  it  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  simple  ter- 
restrial origin,  and  that  we  consider  it  a subaqueous  deposit,  with  what  known 
accumulation  shall  we  compare  the  black  earth  ? Is  it  to  be  placed  in  parallel  with 
the  finely  levigated  silt  which  the  Germans  call  loss,  or  with  the  upper  diluvial 

' MS.  read  before  the  Ocol.  Soc.  of  London,  anno  1S24.  In  his  valuable  observations,  Mr.  Strecg- 
ways,  whose  botanical  knowledge  is  well  known,  also  repudiates  the  prevalent  idea,  that  this  black  mould 
can  have  been  derived  5om  the  decomposition  of  forests.  **  The  character  of  the  black  mould  being  every* 
where  the  same,  it  is  difficult  (he  says)  to  imagine  that  the  same  plants  ever  grew  in  so  many  situations 
with  such  opposite  aspects,  on  such  different  soils  and  over  so  vast  a surface." 
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mud  which  in  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  is  said  to  bound  the  northern  drift? 
Though  this  comparison  is  made  by  M.  A.  Erman,  and  has  been  alluded  to  by 
M.  £.  de  Beaumont we  conceive  that  it  still  requires  some  modification  and  expla- 
nation. With  the  ordinary  diluvial  or  drift  clay  the  black  earth  has,  indeed,  little  in 
common ; for  it  does  not  contain  a single  transported  pebhle.  Besides,  it  is  never 
mixed  with  that  drift  which  occupies  such  large  tracts  of  northern  Russia.  Again, 
the  composition  of  the  tchornozem  is  most  distinct  from  the  liiss  of  Germany, 
which  light-coloured,  sandy,  calcareous  mass,  is  abundantly  filled  with  terrestrial  and 
lacustrine  shells  in  perfect  preservation,  clearly  indicating  that  it  was  accumulated 
on  the  sides  of  ancient,  wide,  lacustrine  rivers,  which  were  barred  up  so  as  to  form 
lakes  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  just  before  the  present  configuration  of  the 
land  was  completed.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  liiss  has  not  yet  been  seen  on  high 
plateaux,  but  occupies  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  great  valleys,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  although  it  may  have  been  accumulated  at  nearly  the  same  epoch, 
it  cannot  be  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  tchomozem,  which,  containing 
no  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  remains,  is  found  at  all  levels  without  any  relation  to 
the  existing  form  of  the  land. 

Debarred,  by  the  absence  of  any  portions  of  plants  in  its  composition,  from  re- 
ferring it  to  the  decay  of  vegetation,  and  unable,  from  its  mineral  peculiarity  and 
the  absence  of  organic  remains,  to  compare  it  with  any  known  deposit,  let  us  see 
whether  the  subaqueous  condition  of  Russia  at  a comparatively  recent  period,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  may  not  help  us  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  no  part  of  the  great  region  occupied  by  the  coarse  northern  drift  is  there  a 
trace,  as  before  stated,  of  the  tchomozem,  though  yellow  and  white  sands  and 
stiflF  clays  abound,  the  latter  constantly  charged  with  some  transported  pebbles. 
Extending  then  as  far  southwards,  as  currents  or  icebergs,  to  which  we  have  for- 
merly referred,  would  transport  them,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  where 
the  northern  houlders  ceased  to  advance,  the  bottom  of  the  then  sea,  remote  from 
any  disturbing  force,  would  become  covered  with  fine  silt  or  mud,  such  as  we  know, 
from  the  soundings  of  hydrographers,  is  often  found  beneath  mediterranean  waters, 
far  removed  from  the  action  of  strong  running  water. 

If  its  origin  be  thus  marine,  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  this  fine  silt  may, 
to  some  extent,  have  heen  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  hlack  Jurassic  shale, 

* See  Comptes  Rendus.  1841,  p.  1223,  iDcIuding  observations  upon  a notice  of  the  tchomozem  by  our 
friend  the  Baron  A.  de  Meyendorf. 
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so  uniform  in  its  colour  over  all  northern  and  central  Russia.  By  reference  to  the 
Map  it  will  appear,  that  this  shale,  which  formerly  must  have  had  a vast  extension, 
has  been  most  widely  denuded.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  exposed 
to  those  powerful  currents  (which  as  the  superior  stratum  it  must  have  been)  that 
carried  southwards  the  northern  materials.  Such  currents  may  then,  we  believe, 
have  moved  on  this  fine  sediment  in  solution  to  the  very  extremity  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  thus  transported  it  southward  of  the  limit  of  the  northern  boulders. 
There  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Jurassic  shale  has  furnished  a por- 
tion of  the  materials  for  the  tchornozem,  in  the  absence  of  that  earth  to  the  south 
of  certain  tracts  where  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  former  has  never  existed. 
In  truth,  it  is  in  this  respect  exactly  like  the  northern  drift  of  Russia,  which  inva- 
riably contains  many  materials  of  the  formation  immediately  north  of  it.  Now,  as 
there  neither  is  nor  has  been  much  Jurassic  shale  north  of  Moscow,  but  abundance 
in  the  environs  of  that  city,  so  it  is  only  on  passing  the  plateaux  to  the  south  of 
that  parallel,  that  we  find  the  first  great  spread  of  this  singular  black  material. 

But  even  if  this  explanation  of  the  chief  derivation  of  the  black  earth  be  accepted 
in  regard  to  European  Russia,  there  are,  we  admit,  difficulties  respecting  great  masses 
of  it  in  southern  Siberia,  over  which  no  northern  current  transporting  blocks  has 
certainly  ever  swept.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Siberian  black  earth  had  equally 
a marine  origin,  may  not  its  materials  have  been  carried  northwards  round  the 
south  end  of  the  Ural  chain  ? Or  may  not  a large  portion  of  the  low  grounds  of 
Siberia  have  been  then  under  the  waters  of  large  lakes,  whose  bottoms  would 
necessarily  be  muddy,  as  the  whole  region  is  void  of  coarse  detritus  ? 

Forbearing  to  speculate  with  our  present  knowledge  upon  the  probable  extension 
of  bays  of  the  ancient  sea  into  those  parts  of  Siberia,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to 
a striking  analogy  between  the  deposition  of  the  rich  cotton  soil  of  Hindostan  and 
our  Russian  tchornozem.  We  learn  from  Captain  Newbold,  who  described  the 
“Regur”  or  Indian  cotton  soil  some  years  ago',  that  it  is  a dark-coloured  silt 
which  occupies  the  summits  of  plateaux  at  various  elevations,  and  is  spread  out  in 
separate  broad  masses,  from  the  northern  part  of  central  India  to  the  south  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  but  is  unknown  on  the  coasts.  This  Indian  earth  bears,  indeed,  a re- 
markable geological  affinity  to  that  of  Russia  in  being  never  found  to  the  north,  or 
along  the  low  country  under  tlie  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  great  source  of  all  the 
gravelly  detritus  of  that  peninsula.  In  Hindostan  therefore,  we  believe,  that  this 

' See  Records  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  mcuoir  was  not  printed. 
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earth  was  originally  marine  silt,  which,  like  the  tchornozem  of  Russia,  had  been 
transported  beyond  the  reach  of  coarser  detrital  influences'. 

The  absence  of  any  marine  shells  in  this  fine  Russian  sediment  is,  it  is  true,  a 
negative  fact,  which,  if  unaccompanied  by  explanation,  might  indispose  some 
persons  to  admit  our  hypothesis.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  after  their 
emersion,  the  low  central  parts  of  this  empire,  if  but  slowly  elevated,  may  have 
long  continued  in  an  intermediate  state  of  mire  with  little  egress  for  water ; so  that 
the  remains  of  delicate  testacea  and  sea-weeds  (if  they  formerly  existed)  may  have 
been  entirely  decomposed  by  the  alternations  of  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agency. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  cannot  look  at  the  very  great  uniformity  of  its 
composition  over  such  vast  tracts,  and  its  independence  of  existing  drainage, 
without  rejecting  any  theory  which  would  explain  the  production  of  the  tchornozem 
by  subaOrial  and  existing  causes  only,  and  we  therefore  refer  its  origin  to  aqueous 
deposit,  and  the  subsequent  modifications  which  the  surface  underwent,  when  passing 
into  a terrestrial  condition,  long  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  human  race*. 


‘ In  aspect,  however,  as  well  as  in  composition,  the  specimens  of  *'  Regur*'  which  we  have  seen,  differ 
essentially  from  the  tchornozem  in  not  being,  by  any  means,  so  black,  in  containing  much  coarser  grains 
of  sand  (even  pebbles),  and  also  calcareous  (tufaccous)  concretiuns,  which  are  attributed  by  Captain  Kew- 
bold  to  springs  rising  from  the  subjacent  rocks. 

* We  are  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  the  productive  thick  humus  of  the  southern  steppes  and 
of  Wallncbia  and  Moldavia  may  be  referred  to  the  same  period  of  accumulation  as  the  tchornozem,  but  in 
a calculation  of  the  productiveness  of  the  South  Hussian  soil,  M.  Ritter  evidently  groups  all  these  tracts 
with  the  black  earth.  If  the  rich  southern  soil  be  analogous  to  the  black  earth,  we  of  course  entirely 
dissent  from  M.  Huot,  who  states  that  its  formation  commenced  at  the  epoch  when  the  first  human  so- 
cieties were  established,  and  has  been  continually  increasing,  and  further,  that  it  contains  intact  ratable 
matter.  'i*his  description  will  in  no  rcs|>ect  answer  to  that  of  the  tchornozem.  in  which  neither  Pallas,  nor 
Strangw’ays,  nor  ourselves  have  liecn  able  to  trace  any  vegetable  fibre,  and  which,  for  all  the  reasons  above 
adduced,  could  not  have  been  formed  in  the  present  period.  (See  Demidoff s Voyage  dans  la  Russie  M^r.. 
vol.  ii.  p.  460  el  seq.) 

Nor  can  wc  agree  with  M.  Huot,  that  the  total  absence  of  trees  in  southern  Russia  and  the  steppes  is 
due  to  any  t>oIitical  causes,  or  to  the  wood-destroying  habits  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  have  for  so  many 
ages  occupied  those  regions.  The  absence  of  trees  over  certain  flat  and  steppe-like  regions  of  Asia  is 
universal,  whilst  similar  tracts  in  northern  climes  are  specially  covered  with  forests.  This  distribution 
results  from  general  conditions  of  climate ; and  the  want  of  dew.  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Russia  attribute  the  want  of  wood,  seems  to  us  to  be  a much  better  reason  than  that  of  M.  Huot.  At  all 
events  wc  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  former  existence  of  forests  which  have  been  destroyed  (for  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  large  tracts  of  the  Scythians  were  entirely  bare  of  wood),  and  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that 
by  no  efforts  could  any  government  produce  forests  in  those  districta.  except  in  certain  rocky  and  moist 
spots. 
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But  whether  the  tchornozem  was  originally  the  residue  of  a sea,  or  of  great 
internal  lakes,  we  specially  dwell  upon  the  probability,  that  during  the  elevation 
of  the  tracts  occupied  by  it,  the  mire  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  being  then 
in  a putrescent  state,  acquired  its  nitrogen  and  possibly  in  part  its  colour,  from  the 
decomposition  of  aqueous  plants  and  microscopic  animals,  the  remains  of  which 
may  yet  be  looked  for.  Although,  therefore,  we  would  not  be  held  to  maintain, 
that  the  sea  necessarily  covered  all  the  tracts  now  occupied  by  black  earth,  or  that 
this  substance  was  necessarily  derived  from  the  black  Jurassic  shale,  we  distinctly 
assert,  that,  from  its  composition  and  distribution,  it  must  have  been  formed  under 
water. 

Modern  Changes  in  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe. — The  former  sea-bottoms  of 
European  Russia  having  been,  as  we  believe,  desiccated,  and  converted  by  elevation 
into  a continent,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place, 
and  are  still  occurring  on  the  surface  of  this  great  mass  of  land.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  scratches  on  the  rocks,  the  great  fissures  now  occupied  by  the 
northern  lakes,  and  the  course  of  the  remotely-drifted  materials  (as  far  as  the  flat 
regions  of  Russia  in  Europe  are  concerned),  have  nearly  all  common  and  undeviating 
directions.  During  the  modern  epoch,  however,  a new  order  of  operations  has 
arisen.  The  detritus  is  now  carried  down  in  every  direction  by  the  existing  water- 
courses, wherever  the  inclination  of  the  country  favours  such  transport.  In  truth, 
some  materials  which  were  formerly  transported  from  north  to  south,  are  annually 
carried  back  a part  of  their  journey  to  the  north,  and  others  which  had  equally 
travelled  from  the  north,  are  borne  both  to  the  east  and  west.  The  banks  of  most 
of  the  rivers  in  northern  and  central  Russia  consist,  in  fact,  of  the  foreign  drift 
which  has  been  described  ; and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  on  mouldering  away,  these 
accumulations  must  fall  into  the  water,  the  northern  erratics  thus  often  becoming 
imbedded  in  the  winter’s  ice.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  is  broken  up,  many  of 
these  blocks  are  occasionally  borne  in  small  floes,  which,  when  they  get  into  the 
central  current,  will  follow  the  stream  for  a certain  distance,  until  stranding  on  its 
bottoms  or  sides,  they  melt  and  deposit  their  stony  loads.  The  protrusion  of  an 
irregularity  or  rock  in  the  bed  of  a stream,  having  once  given  rise  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  materials,  the  impediments  to  navigation  are  periodically  increased 
by  the  accession  of  fresh  loads  of  boulders.  In  this  manner,  blocks  which  had 
been  transported  by  the  old  erratic  drift  to  the  edge  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  are 
brought  back  northwards  by  the  currents  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Msta.  The  great 
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Dwina  of  the  East  also  offers  c.Yamples  of  such  action  of  transport  from  south  to 
north,  whilst  the  Volga,  particularly  in  its  course  from  Mologa  to  Yaroslaf,  per- 
forms the  same  operation  in  another  direction,  when  flowing  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  These  river  beds  also  otter  an  analogy,  assisting  us  to  explain  why 
the  large  boulders  of  the  northern  drift  are  usually  found  associated  with  mud  or 
clay.  In  many  places  we  observed  them  to  be  accumulated  in  groups,  sticking  in 
the  mud,  just  at  the  higlwwater  mark,  and  where  they  would  naturally  be  left  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  when  the  swollen  streams  flowing  at  high  levels,  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  ice  would  become  fastened  into  the  muddy  banks  until  they 
dissolved ; whilst  the  same  masses  would  shoal  away  from  slopes  of  incoherent 
sand.  The  granitic  boulders  so  found  in  fluvial  detritus,  and  often  high  on  the 
sides  of  the  banks,  arc  frequently  more  rounded  and  worn  than  those  mementos  of 
the  ancient  northern  drift  which  lie  simply  on  the  surface  of  the  lands,  a fact 
well-explained  by  the  river  blocks  having  undergone  subsequent  rolling  on  the 
river-sides. 

“ Elevated  Fluviatile  Ridges  of  Angular  Blocks.” — Another  effect  of  fluvio-glacial 
action  must  now  be  explained.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  about  1 10 
versts  above  Archangel,  the  white  carboniferous  limestone  before  described  occu- 
pies the  banks  in  horizontal  layers,  the  edges  of  which  are  partially  covered  with 
mud  and  sand.  The  limestone  is  best  seen  when  the  water  is  low,  as  at  the  period 
of  our  visit.  About  thirty  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  stream,  the  terrace 
on  the  river-side  is  covered  for  two  or  three  versts  by  a band  of  irregularly  piled, 
loose  and  large  angular  blocks  of  the  same  limestone,  arranged  in  a long  uniform 
ledge,  the  surface  of  which  slopes  both  to  the  river  and  to  the  roadway,  so  that  the 
view  of  the  stream  is  shut  out  from  the  traveller  by  this  ledge.  In  other  words, 
these  materials  (all  purely  local)  constitute  a broken  ridge  of  stones  between  the 
road  and  high-water  mark.  A woodcut  will  best  explain  these  appearances. 


d d 


showing  (a)  the  ancient  hillocks  of  sand  above  the  road-terrace,  which  is  partially 
covered  with  water  at  high  inundations,  (6)  the  ridge  of  broken  limestone,  (c)  the 
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sloping  river-bank,  and  (d)  the  summer  level  of  the  stream.  The  occurrence  of 
these  supra-riparial  ridges  of  angular  blocks  “ in  situ”  is  thus  explained.  When 
the  Dwina  is  at  its  maximum  height  (e),  the  water  which  then  covers  the  edges  of 
the  thin  beds  of  horizontal  limestone  (/)  penetrates  into  its  chinks,  and  when 
frozen  and  expanded,  causes  considerable  disruptions  of  the  rock,  and  the  con- 
sequent entanglement  of  stony  fragments  in  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  the  fresh- 
swollen  stream  inundates  its  banks  (here  very  shelving},  and  upon  occasions  of 
remarkable  floods  so  expands,  that  in  bursting  it  throws  up  its  icy  fragments  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  stream.  The  waters  subsiding, 
these  lateral  ice-heaps  melt  away,  and  leave  upon  the  bank  the  rifted  and  angular 
blocks  (6),  as  evidences  of  the  highest  ice-mark'.  In  Lapland,  M.  Bohtlingk  has 
adduced  some  extraordinary  examples  of  this  sort  of  glacio-fluviatile  action  ; for 
he  assures  us  that  he  there  found  large  granitic  boulders,  weighing  several  tons, 
actually  entangled  and  suspended  like  birds’-nests  in  the  branches  of  pine-trees  at 
heights  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  streams. 

Elevated  Block  Ridges  on  the  Banks  of  Lakes. — Until  we  observed  the  angular 
and  elevated  block  ridges  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  assured  ourselves  that 
ice  is  a " vera  causa”  in  elevating  large  stony  masses,  we  had  great  difliculty  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  certain  ledges,  which  stand  at  higher  levels  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  The  chief  of  these,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Colonel  Armstrong  of  Petrozavodsk,  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Kamenibor, 
and  is  composed  of  the  hard  quartzose  sandstone  or  altered  old  red  sandstone, 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Lying,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess  by  the  eye,  at 
about  200  feet  above  the  lake,  this  ledge  (5'),  as  represented  in  the  subjoined  section, 

' Thou{^h  wc  were  only  prevent  in  the  vummer  season,  and  therefore  could  not  witness  such  phsno- 
mena,  we  have  before  us  a description  of  an  extraordinary  brealdnp-up  of  the  Dwina  at  Archangel  by 
our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  that  port,  to  whom  we  had  written  on 
the  subject,  which  satis6e»  ua,  that  if  the  edge  of  the  river  there  consisted  of  jointed  thin^hedded  lime- 
stone. like  that  to  which  we  allude,  instead  of  the  6ne  mud  and  sand,  w’hich  alone  constitute  its  banks, 
the  same  results  roust  have  ensued  lower  down  the  stream.  Mr.  Whitehead’s  account  is  as  follows : — ^ 1 
wish  you  could  witness  such  a breaking-up  of  our  river  as  we  had  in  the  spring  of  l&3o.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  hours  the  water  rose  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  with  the  ice  one  compact  mass  upon  it,  Calco- 
late  the  enormous  pressure  of  such  a body  of  water  with  the  impetus  of  such  a current,  and  you  may. 
perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  crash  when  the  ice  did  give  w'ay.  It  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  if 
we  could  calculate  upon  such  a breaking  up  this  spring,  I should  say  you  would  be  richly  repaid  by 
coming  to  see  it.  I could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  roaring  of  artillery.  Blocks  of  ice  remained 
fur  a long  time  high  and  dry  upon  the  banks.** 
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is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  in  its  central  part,  from  which  its  surface  gra- 
dually slopes  away  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  a width  of  about  thirty  paces  for  its 
base.  It  is  composed  of  angular  blocks  (some  not  less  than  ten  and  twelve  feet  in 
their  greatest  diameter)  which  consist  exclusively  of  the  same  quartzose  sandstone 
as  that  which  constitutes  the  subsoil  on  which  they  lie.  The  sloping  surlace  of  the 
Kamenibor,  still  higher  above  the  ledge,  presents,  it  is  true,  some  scattered  granitic 
boulders  (/),  but  we  could  not  detect  one  of  them  in  this  ridge  of  angular  blocks  of 
siliceous  grit.  To  consider  it  as  an  ancient  edge  of  the  lake  which  had  been  drained 
otf  to  its  present  level,  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  impossible  ; for  the  gigantic, 
angular  and  unworn  blocks,  only  slightly  covered  by  lichens,  and  piled  up  like  the 
broken  rocks  in  a foreground  of  Salvator  Rosa,  were  totally  unlike  any  ancient  lake- 
banks  we  had  ever  seen.  They  were,  indeed,  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  parallel  roads  of 
shingle  at  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland,  which  several  geologists  have  attributed  to  lacustrine 
deposit  '.We  therefore  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  these  coarse  angular 
masses,  in  situ,  being  the  results  of  ancient  rents  caused  by  earthquakes,  which 
fissuring  the  strata  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lakes,  had  left  these  shattered  piles  in  their 
present  linear  form.  This  hypothesis  seemed,  however,  to  be  untenable,  both  from 
the  very  condition  of  the  blocks,  and  still  more  by  our  observing  two  lower  terraces 
(6  b)  formed  of  similar  materials,  and  lying  at  other  levels  between  the  higher  ledge 
and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  We  then  began  to  think,  that  although  unlike  anything 

■ No  subject  has  afforded  a more  fertile  theme  for  discussion  than  the  shingle  terraces  or  parallel  roads 
of  Glen  Roy.  Dr.  Maccullocb,  Sir  O.  Mackenzie,  Sir  J.  Dick  Lauder,  and  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  hare  written 
largely  upon  them,  the  first  three  referring  them  (under  different  modifications)  to  lacustrine  deposit,  the 
latter  to  submarine  influence,  when  these  tracts  were  fiords  or  ancient  estuaries.  In  this  last  opinion 
we  entirely  concur,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter  on  Scottish  drift  and 
gravel.  It  ought  further  to  be  stated,  that  when  Professor  Agassiz  visited  Glen  Roy  (anno  1840),  be 
considered  the  parallel  roads  to  have  been  formed  by  ancient  glacial  action,  suggesting  tliat  a lofty  wall 
or  mountain  of  ice  bad  barred  up  former  lakes,  which  were  drained  off*  by  its  disrupdons.  Without  now 
entering  into  these  theories,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  our  cases  of  Petrozavodsk  and  the  Dwina  are  very 
diflferent,  indeed,  from  the  phnnomcna  of  Glen  Roy. 
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we  had  ever  seen  on  lake  or  river-banks  in  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe, 
the  three  ridges  must  be  connected  with  ancient  lacustrine  conditions,  and  that 
however  produced,  they  would  be  found  to  indicate,  that  in  former  periods  of  our 
own  sera  (long  subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  northern  blocks,  none  of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  found  in  this  local  detritus)  the  Lake  Onega  occupied  a much 
wider  space,  and  stood  at  much  higher  levels  (c  c c),  from  which  it  had  been  suc- 
cessively let  off  to  its  present  state.  The  modern  glacial  action  of  the  Dwina  sub- 
sequently seen,  explained  to  us,  indeed,  very  perfectly,  how  during  more  extended 
glacial  action  on  its  banks,  the  vast  Lake  Onega  might  have  produced  the  more 
striking  ledges  of  Petrozavodsk  ; and  thus  we  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  fresh- 
water lakes  of  the  interior  of  Russia  had  been  drained  off  at  intervals  by  successive 
elevations  of  the  land,  and  that  the  present  lakes  are  but  the  remnants  of  former 
and  much  more  extensive  waters,  which  stood  at  higher  levels.  A traveller  from 
the  Alps,  well-versed  in  the  phaenomena  of  glaciers,  but  unacquainted  with  the 
peculiar  glacial  action  of  Russia,  especially  of  that  which  we  detected  on  the 
Dwina,  might  perhaps,  on  seeing  these  ledges  near  Petrozavodsk,  have  identihed 
them  with  Swiss  “ moraines,”  and,  honestly  imbued  with  his  own  theory,  might 
have  so  written  as  to  lead  others  to  adopt  his  views.  Now,  we  refer  these  ledges 
to  a natural  operation  common  to  the  extreme  climate  of  Northern  Russia,  which 
in  the  expansion  of  water  and  the  rupture  of  ice,  frequently  dislodges  whole  layers 
of  stone,  and  piles  them  up  in  a broken  talus  above  the  ordinary  edge  of  the  lake 
or  river,  and  even,  as  proved  by  M.  Bdhthngk,  in  the  case  we  have  cited,  leaves 
large  blocks  suspended  in  the  lower  forks  of  the  trees.  In  furtherance  of  this  view 
it  may  be  stated,  that,  for  a long  time,  all  European  Russia  must  have  been  much 
more  extensively  covered  with  water  than  at  present.  A mere  inspection  of  the 
great  detailed  map  of  the  North  of  Russia,  in  which  so  many  lakes,  some  of  them 
already  half-dried  up,  are  laid  down,  would  lead  the  geographer  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  short,  geological  phaenomena,  ancient  tradition  and  modem  history  all 
combine  to  establish  the  fact,  that  as  a great  portion  of  the  flat  and  central  regions 
of  Russia  in  Europe  were  beneath  the  sea  at  a very  recent  period,  so  the  depressions 
in  the  higher  and  rocky  lands  which  lie  to  the  north,  must  afterwards  have  been 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  were  successively  let  off ; the  shallower  of 
such  depressions  having  been  in  many  instances  first  converted  into  marshes,  then 
into  forests,  tenanted  by  bears,  elks  and  other  wild  animals,  and,  lastly,  into  plains 
or  valleys  occupied  by  man. 
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Modem  Estuary  Phtenomenon  explanatory  of  the  former  origin  of  Coal. — Besides 
these  proofs  of  successive  desiccation  and  change  of  outline,  the  North  of  Russia 
affords  examples  of  modern  accumulations,  some  of  which  throw  light  upon  the 
probable  origin,  in  more  ancient  epochs,  of  certain  beds  of  coal.  The  embouchure 
of  the  Dwina,  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad  at  Archangel,  is  studded  by  not  less 
than  250  small  wooded  islets,  the  sides  of  which  and  of  the  low  country  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  rise  only  to  the  height  of  a few  feet  above  the  high  water- 
mark, and  e.vhibit  numerous  alternations  of  fine  silt.  On  disembarking  at  that 
bank  near  the  post  station  opposite  to  the  city,  we  found  the  cliff  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  materials  in  descending  order: — 1st,  vegetable  soil  and  boggy 
woodland,  into  which  the  roots  of  living  trees  penetrated  ; 2nd,  clay  and  sand, 
alternating  in  fine  lamina?,  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood,  and  indicating  the 
deposit  by  the  river  ; 3rd,  bog  and  peat,  the  remains  of  a former  decayed  vegetation, 
with  blackened  and  rotted  roots,  &c. ; 4th,  river  sand  repeated  ; 5th,  stiff  blue  clay, 
reaching  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Now  this  arrangement  seemed  to  us  verv 
distinctly  to  indicate  the  alternation  of  river  freshes  or  inundations  with  periods 
of  drj'  land,  on  which  vegetables  grew,  whilst  the  blue  clay  or  base  of  the  section 
might  represent  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  estuary,  contem|)oraneous  with  that  in 
which,  higher  up  the  Dwina,  we  had  found  the  post-pliocene  shells.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  lower  blue  clay  might  be,  the  overlying  beds  offer  all  the  analogv' 
which  we  require,  in  order  to  account  for  the  pha-nomena  prevalent  in  some  of  our 
coal-fields,  of  the  alternation  of  certain  beds  of  coal  and  shale,  wherein  all  the 
vegetables  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  entombed  m situ  with  other 
large  layers,  indicating  the  action  of  drift.  For  if  this  low  left  bank  were  sub- 
merged, and  its  materials  consolidated  by  long-continued  pressure,  we  might, 
doubtless,  anticipate  that  there  would  be  produced  tw'o  distinct  carbonaceous 
masses,  one,  in  fact,  formed  out  of  vegetation  in  place,  whilst  the  other,  composed 
of  estuarj'  silt,  and  converted  into  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  shale,  would  con- 
tain, here  and  there,  fossil  stems  of  trees  which  had  been  drifted  by  the  stream, 
and  placed  irregularly,  either  athwart  the  strata,  or  laid  along  them  in  flattened 
masses. 

Modern  Ravines  or  "Avrachs." — There  are  no  superficial  features  in  Russia  more 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  geologists,  than  the  striking  fissures  which  are  from  year  to 
year  laid  open  in  the  earth,  and  often  proceed  to  great  depths  downwards,  not 
only  into  the  drift  and  ancient  alluvia,  but  also  into  the  true  subsoil.  Some  of 
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these  fissures  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  the  region  in  which 
he  notices  them  near  Jurievetz  on  the  V'olga,  and  Nijni  Novogorod,  is  that  wliere 
they  appeared  to  us  also  most  remarkable.  These  “avrachs”  or  “ baltas"  of  tlie 
Russians  are  common  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  high  plateaux,  essentially 
composed  of  soft  materials,  are  flanked  by  valleys  at  some  depth  below  them.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  widened  after  the  ground  has  once  begun  to  yawn,  is 
quite  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  survey  the  trodden 
tracts  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Central  Russia,  indeed,  has  been  shown  to  consist,  to  a very  great  extent,  of  a 
series  of  undulations,  composed  of  incoherent  materials.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
country  so  devoid  of  a hard  framework,  that  the  vast  increment  of  clay,  sand,  or 
mud,  which  occupies  her  surface,  is  easily  denuded,  when  an  adequate  cause  is 
brought  into  play.  The  opening  or  Assuring  of  these  masses,  then,  is  first  due  to 
an  extreme  climate,  which  subjects  the  surface  to  intense  and  long  droughts,  alter- 
nating with  heavy  debacles,  arising  from  the  melting  of  thick  coverings  of  snow 
and  ice.  During  the  hot  and  parching  summers  the  argillaceous  grounds  necessa- 
rily split  into  rents,  and  wherever  these  occur,  they  are  necessarily  tilled  in  winter 
with  great  accumulations  of  snow'  and  ice.  The  thaw  of  the  succeeding  spring 
melting  these  bodies,  the  smallest  crack  of  the  previous  year  is  enlarged  into  a 
gulley,  which,  widening  as  it  approaches  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  becomes,  in 
a few  seasons,  a broad  and  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  melted  snow,  mud, 
sand  and  clay,  with  occasional  boulders  and  blocks,  are  transported  into  the  ad- 
jacent river.  It  is  the  conjunction,  therefore,  of  the  very  incoherent  nature  of 
the  upper  deposits  of  Russia  with  the  extremes  of  her  climate,  that  explains  the 
formation  and  rapid  extension  of  her  innumerable  ravines.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a curious  problem  to  ascertain,  to  what  extent  these  ravines  encroach  annually 
upon  the  best  arable  and  pasture  grounds  of  the  empire  (even  in  the  suburbs  of 
important  towns),  and  in  what  progression  this  waste  takes  place.  This  might  be 
approximately  ascertained,  by  measuring  the  rapidly  increasing  delta  in  the  Cas- 
pian near  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  the  very  perceptible  silting 
up  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  the  contents  of  the  river  Don.  In  no  instance  have  we 
seen  any  means  adopted  to  check  this  continual  wear  and  tear,  by  which  millions 
of  tons  of  the  richest  soils  are  annually  destroyed,  and  carried  away  by  the  great 
rivers,  though  by  levelling  their  sides  and  filling  up  the  chasms  in  their  early  state, 
much  of  the  evil  might  be  averted.  We  may  here  also  mention,  that  it  is  owing 
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to  llie  fissured  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  wide  mouths  of  these  gulleys, 
that  the  great  roads  of  Russia  pass  almost  invariably  over  the  very  highest  parts  of 
the  table-lands,  where  the  "avrachs”  are,  comparatively  speaking,  small  or  rare. 
Instead  of  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the  great  water-courses,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  western  Europe,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  roads  along  these 
lower  levels, — first,  from  their  being  inundated  during  the  spring  season  ; and, 
secondly,  by  the  innumerable  mouths  of  the  ravines,  which  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
bridge-makers,  and  are  for  ever  changing  their  courses  and  dimensions. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  by  unchecked  natural  processes,  the  finest  plateaux 
of  Russia  should,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  levelled  with  the  plains,  yet  has  the 
geologist  to  thank  these  “ avrachs”  for  most  of  his  best  sections  ; since  it  is  gene- 
rally near  their  mouths,  where  the  denudation  has  been  deepest,  that  the  parent- 
rock  or  true  subsoil  is  laid  bare. 

Slate  of  the  Surface  of  Ruetia  during  the  Spring  Floods. — Increase  of  Deltas  and 
Formation  of  new  Lands. — Mud  Volcanoes. — Elevations  of  Land,  &c. — ^”1110  great 
amount  of  change  which  Russia  has  experienced,  and  is  undergoing  by  the  degradation 
of  her  perishable  subsoil,  is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  due  to  an  excessive  climate. 
The  enormous  volume  of  water,  by  which  large  portions  of  her  surface  are  still 
covered  at  every  annual  melting  of  the  snows,  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  except 
by  those  who  have  traversed  (we  may  say  sailed  over)  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  countries  in  the  spring  season,  when  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  the  lands 
seem  to  be  emerging,  like  isles  and  promontories,  on  all  sides  from  beneath  the 
waters.  It  is  then  that  each  broad  valley  is,  for  six  weeks  or  more,  in  a condition 
similar  to  that  which  we  can  imagine  to  have  been  the  state  of  England,  France 
and  other  countries,  when  their  streams,  instead  of  occupying  their  present  beds, 
were  lake-rivers  or  estuaries  of  great  width,  wherein  many  of  the  old  gravel  and 
sand-banks  of  geologists  were  accumulated,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammals  are  found. 

The  height  of  the  waters  during  this  annual  inundation  can,  indeed,  be  exactly 
read  off,  wherever  any  great  stream  has  rocky  banks.  In  gorges  we  have  occa- 
sionally noted  the  spring  high-water  mark  as  having  been  forty  feet  above  the  dry 
summer  level;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  such  enormous  volumes  of  water 
have,  for  ages,  (lowed  off  to  the  sea  through  deposits,  for  the  most  part  incoherent, 
we  can  well  account  for  the  vast  increase  of  the  deltas,  within  the  historic  period, 
at  the  mouths  of  all  the  chief  or  south-flowing  rivers. 
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So  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  increment  of  matter  in  the  Caspian,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  very  essen- 
tial distinctions  between  the  features  of  the  present  lands  near  the  mouths  of  such 
rivers,  and  those  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier  days  of  their  occupancy  by 
man.  Thus  freshwater  shells  common  in  the  Volga  have  been  found  at  about 
300  feet  below  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  which  is  thus  built  upon  the  mud  of  that 
river.  By  its  daily  increasing  delta,  the  Caspian  Sea  is,  indeed,  constantly  en- 
croached upon  and  diminished  in  area,  the  shallow  water  already  extending  to 
forty  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  present  embouchure'.  Thus  also,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  the  formation  of  new  land  has  proceeded  very  rapidly ; and  even  since 
the  commercial  port  of  Taganrog  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  have  been  so  silted  up,  that  large  ships  cannot  now 
approach  within  eleven  versts  of  their  former  anchoring-ground. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  Dnieper,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Herodotus,  who  personally 
examined  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  a still 
greater  change  must  have  taken  place  in  its  relations  to  the  land.  The  father  of 
history  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  having  two  distinct 
navigable  mouths ; and  of  these  features  he  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness. 
The  easternmost  branch,  he  adds,  dividing  from  the  main  stream  a long  way  up, 
fell  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  race-course  of  Achilles  (the  Kosa  Tendra  and 
Kosa  Djarilgatch  of  our  maps) ; whilst  he  further  speaks  of  two  intermediate,  in- 
land, but  navigable  streams,  one  of  which  united  with  the  present  river,  the  other 
with  the  lost  branch.  Whether  the  desiccation  and  stoppage  of  the  lost  branch  of 
the  Dnieper  has  been  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  fresh  land  at  its  mouth,  which 
occupying  a portion  of  the  low  sandy  tract  between  the  mainland  and  the  Crimsea, 
eventually  forced  back  the  waters,  and  threw  them  into  the  present  stream ; or 
whether  the  operation  was  aided  by  a rise  of  the  land  connected  with,  or  parallel  to 
the  great  hues  of  ancient  disturbance  in  the  Crimaea  and  the  Caucasus,  are  points 


■ These  new  lands  at  the  mouths  the  great  80uth*flowIng  Russian  streams  are  marked  upon  our  Map, 
FL  VI.,  in  a peculiar  tint.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  near  Taganrog,  is  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  only,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  do  the  souudiogs  exceed  forty>five  feet.  The  new  port  of  Berdiansk,  established  by  that  enlightened 
administrator  of  the  governments  of  New  Russia  and  the  Crimsea,  Count  M.  Woronzow,  is  one  of  the 
best  havens  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  the  Caspian,  which  baa  no  outlet,  observations  are  wanting  to  prove, 
whether  its  volume  of  water  is  really  dimmishiny  by  an  evaporation  which  exceeds  the  annual  supply  of 
the  Volga. 
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which  it  would  require  an  assiduous  personal  examination  to  determine'.  For, 
however  the  produce  of  the  rivers  may  have  so  largely  encroached  upon  the  limited 
internal  seas  which  subtend  Russia  in  Europe,  both  on  the  north  as  well  as  on 
the  south  (St.  Petersburgh  being,  doubtless,  in  great  part  built  upon  river  silt 
of  modem  date),  we  roust  also  look  to  elevation  as  a cause,  which  has  actually 

' We  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Henry  Malden,  of  University  CoU^.  London 
and  his  hiendly  communication  of  them,  for  our  acquaintance  with  this  carious  point,  which  bears  so 
directly  on  modem  ^olc^cal  or  ancient  historical  changes.  Referring  us  to  Herodotus  (B.  iv.  cc.  16. 
24.  54.  55.  56  and  76).  wherein  that  author  gives  a minute  account  of  Scythia  and  the  Scythians,  partly 
from  bis  own  observations,  partly  from  inquiries  instituted  iu  the  country  itself,  the  learned  Professor, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  hfurchison,  enters  at  some  length  into  an  analysis  of  the  interpretation  which 
can  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  hiitoriao.  who  during  his  travels  had  certainly  been  at  the  Greek  co> 
lony  of  Olbia  on  the  Bug.  lliough  there  is  internal  evidence  in  his  work,  that  Herodotus  travelled  over 
the  country  between  that  river  (Hypaxis)  and  the  Dnieper,  there  is  no  indication  of  his  having  crossed 
the  latter,  nor  of  bis  having  sailed  aloug  the  coast,  eastwaj-d  of  its  mouth,  rince  he  speaks  of  the  race- 
course  of  Achilles  in  such  a manner,  as  to  show  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  whilst  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  pcniniulated  form  of  the  Crimsea,  nor  to  have  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
isthmus  of  Perecop.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Dnieper  was  navigable  (to  Oerhi  140  days*  sail,  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Scythian  kings),  unless 
we  suppose  that  since  his  day  the  waters  of  that  stream  have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  its  cataracts 
formed  by  elevation  of  the  land.  Herodotua  speaks  positively  of  the  river  Oerrhus  being  parted  aff  from 
the  Borysthenes  at  that  part  of  the  country  up  to  which  the  latter  river  was  known ; whence  Sowing 
into  the  Hypacyris,  it  formed  tlie  boundary  between  the  jiastoral  and  agricultural  Scythians.  Without 
following  Professor  Malden  through  bis  elaborate  inquiry,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  certain 
apparent  inoonsistencies  in  the  account  of  the  great  historian,  we  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  in  a former  period,  the  Borysthenes  may  have  bad  a larger  delta,  and  two  mouths, 
though  now  confined  to  one, — an  opinion  also  entertained  by  that  sound  geographer,  Major  Rennell. 
Professor  Malden  further  speculates  upon  the  eastern  stream  of  such  a delta  having  been  the  Gerrhus; 
whilst  the  rivers  Panticapes  and  Hypacyris,  cited  by  Herodotus  as  flowing  out  of  lakes  between  the  Bory* 
sthenes  and  the  Gerrhus,  accord  well  (be  says)  with  the  notion  of  a great  former  delta.  As,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  brief  descriptions  of  Strabo  arc  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
the  Gerrhus  of  Herodotus  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  river  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  under  that  name,  and 
which  some  persons  have  supposed  to  be  the  present  Molotcbina,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Regretting  that,  with  our  slight  personal  knowledge  of  this  tract,  we  cannot  offer  to  our  learned  friend 
any  fresh  physical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  certain  passages  in  history, 
we  may  say,  that  ap{>arently  no  geographical  feature  exists  which  can  have  prevented  the  Dnieper  from 
having  formerly  had  two  mouths,  the  easternmost  of  which  proceeding  from  the  spot  named  Kakofka 
may  have  flowed  due  south  cltlicr  by  Katlantchak  into  the  Gulf  of  Perecop,  or  into  what  is  now  the 
Putrid  Sea,  whilst  the  other  branch  passed,  as  at  present,  by  Kherson  to  the  west.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  reconcile  all  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  his  general  assertion,  that  streams  east  of  the  Bug 
were  navigable  to  ships  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths,  where  no  rivers  are  now  to  be  seen  which 
are  even  accessible  in  boats,  ought  to  induce  us  to  suppose,  that  since  his  time  desiccation  may  have  taken 
place  to  a considerable  amount. 
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produced  still  more  decided  changes, — changes  whereby  the  grounds  which  are 
known  to  have  been  formerly  submerged,  have  been  placed  at  some  height  above 
the  waters. 

In  this  manner,  we  necessarily  distinguish  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
tract  between  thePalus  Mseotis  and  the  Black  Sea,  before  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  those  which  can  have  been  since  produced  by  the  mere  incre- 
ment of  fluviatile  deltas  or  blown  sands  at  the  river  mouths.  The  origin  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertch  and  the  Isles  of  the  Kuban,  must,  we  agree  with  M.  Dubois  de 
Montpdreux,  be  referred  to  such  elevation  of  the  land'. 

Change*  produced  by  Mud  Voleanoet,  (fc. — That  similar  elevations  have  been  in 
progress  from  still  remoter  antiquity  in  alt  these  southern  regions,  we  hax'e  already 
attempted  to  show,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  bottom  of  a former  great 
Caspian  Sea  which  we  have  proved  to  have  been  upheaved  and  desiccated  at  suc- 
cessive periods.  Now  the  very  coasts  of  the  Cbersonesus  where  marked  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  historic  xra,  are  in  the  vicinity,  or,  it  may  even  be  said,  in 
the  ancient  line  of  elevation  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimsea,  along  and  parallel 
to  which,  mud  volcanoes  have  been  erupted,  that  have  continued  in  action  to  the 
present  day,  and  have  raised  up  land  above  the  waters  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  historians. 

> For  ft  complete  Uluntration  of  this  bnmch  of  oar  subject,  we  gladly  refer  to  a most  instructive  plate 
in  the  work  of  our  distinguisbed  contemporary,  M.  Dubois  de  Montp^reux.  'fhat  plate  contains  five 
small  maps,  each  representing  the  condition  of  the  tract  between  Circassia  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Crimea  on  the  other,  during  auccessive  periods.  In  the  6rst  the  Cbersonesus  Tauricus 
appears  as  a cretaceous  promontory,  separated  by  a wide  strait  from  another  advanced  cretaceous  spur 
of  the  Caucasus  (Circassia),—  in  short,  after  the  elevation  of  the  chalk,  and  when  the  tertiary  deposits 
were  nearly  completed,  a few  of  their  coral  islands  only  appearing  above  the  waters  to  the  north  of  the 
strait.  The  next  map  exhibits  the  tract  after  the  elevation  of  the  tertiary  formations,  by  which  move- 
ment the  peninsula  of  Kertch  was  united  with  the  Crimma  very  much  in  its  present  form,  yet  w-ben  a few 
isles  only  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  had  been  formed.  The  third  gives  the  apparition  of  Taman  and 
several  adjacent  isles  of  the  Knban  through  the  eruption  of  mud  volcanoes.  The  fourth,  which  is  the 
historical  portrait  of  the  outlines,  as  restored  from  the  writings  of  Strabo,  exhibits  the  chief  islets  of  the 
Kuban  already  united  with  the  main  land,  yet  leaving  free  maritime  passages  for  the  Greek  sailors  of 
those  days,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Cimmerian  Isle,  with  the  river  Hypanis  flowing  to  the  north-west 
into  the  embayed  waters  between  the  Cimmerian  Isle  and  the  Sindic  promontory.  The  fifth  and  last 
plan,  as  taken  from  an  accurate  map  of  1S34,  shows  how  the  Hypanis  (the  present  Kuban)  has  changed 
iu  course,  and  now  flows  to  the  south  and  west  below  the  former  Sindic  promontory,  which  was  thus 
converted  into  the  isle  or  peninsula  of  Taman,  wlulst  the  larger  islets  are  almost  united,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  absolutely  joined  to  the  main  land  (the  old  sea-passages  being  blodced  up)  by  the  great  increment 
of  deltic  matter. 
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That  some  of  these  elevations  occurred  within  the  historic  sera,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Sudac,  near  Theodosia  in  the 
Crimsea,  we  ourselves  saw  stones  procured  from  coast-cliffs,  which  contained 
shells  of  the  Cardium.  edule  and  Mytilus  edulis,  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Black 
Sea,  and  which  wc  are  disposed  to  think  must  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  line  of 
eruption  of  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Caucasus  (see  Map, 
PI.  VI.).  The  opinion  we  formed  upon  the  spot,  that  these  mud  volcanoes  have  a deep 
scat,  and  are  as  directly  connected  with  internal  igneous  agency  as  any  other  geolo- 
gical phenomenon  of  eruption,  is,  we  think,  sustained  not  only  by  their  extension 
over  a tract  200  versts  in  length  (that  line  of  direction  being  coincident  with  the 
fires  of  Baku  and  other  mud  eruptions  in  the  Caspian),  but,  above  all,  by  tbe  occur- 
rence of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  (unlike  any  portions  of  the  surrounding 
strata),  which  they  have  ejected  with  their  mud  and  scoriae'.  These  mud  volcanoes 
are,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  the  last  remnants  of  ancient  and  more  intense 
igneous  action,  by  which  enormous  masses  of  sedimentary  matter  have  been  hurled 
up,  in  former  epochs,  to  constitute  tbe  lofty  Caucasus. 

In  alluding  to  these  southern  tracts  of  Russia  which  have  been  so  recently  illus- 
trated by  M.  Dubois  de  Montp^reux,  by  the  French  savans  employed  by  M.  Demidolf 
and  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  whose  work  is  not  even  completed  whilst  we  write, 
we  must  again  render  justice  to  Mr.  Strangways,  to  whose  manuscript,  read  21  years 
ago  before  the  Geological  Society,  we  have  previously  alluded’.  Speculating  upon 
the  probable  former  connection  of  now  detached  masses  of  water  which  might  then 
have  formed  an  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  citing  Strabo,  and  his  commentator 
Gosselin,  for  various  descriptions  of  ancient  geographical  features,  including  the 
probable  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  beyond  the  Crimaea,  which  must  then  have  been 
an  island,  he  concludes  with  the  following  striking  passage ; — 

“ By  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  drained,  the  low  steppe  exhibits  no  dilu- 
vian  phenomena,  no  system  of  valleys,  no  sign  of  a debacle  or  sudden  and  violent 

' Sec  M.  de  Vemeuil,  Mem.  Soc.  G6o).  dc  Fr.»  vol.  ui.  p.  6-10.  Strangways  also  mentions  the  pre* 
scDce  of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  in  the  black  bituminous  mud  and  red  scoriie  as  an  indication  that 
the  seat  of  the  eruptions  is  deep.  (MS.,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  anno  1 824.) 

* Mr.  Strangways  further  makes  a suggestion  respecting  the  desirableness  of  the  very  operation  which 
has  been  recently  carried  out  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell.  **  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (he  says  in  allusion 
to  the  operations  of  MM.  Parrot  and  Engelhardt)  that  they  did  not  make  their  obseirations  along  the 
course  of  the  Manych  instead  of  across  the  high  steppes.  Tbe  greatest  elevation  of  the  low  steppe  above 
the  Sea  of  Azof  is  still  undctcnnined.*' 
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retreat  of  the  water.  Its  present  state  must  therefore  be  attributed,  I think,  to  a 
gradual  drying  up  of  the  sea  u>kieh  covered  it,  till  in  process  of  time  it  became  broken 
into  a series  of  lakes,  the  level  of  which  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the 
water  poured  into  them  by  rivers  or  falling  from  the  clouds,  bears  to  that  taken 
from  them  by  evaporation.”  In  support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Strangways,  quoting 
Pliny,  further  shows  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  “ Sed  in  Carcinite 
Taurica  incipit,  quondam  mari  circumfusd  et  ipsd.”  Plin.  iv.  12.  “ Ad  hos  confu- 
gerat  Mithridates  Claudio  principe,  narravitque  Thulos  iis  esse  confines,  qui  ab 
oriente  Caspii  maris  fauces  attingerent : siccari  eas  testu  recedente.”  PUn.  vi.  5. 

Though  opposed  to  our  own  view,  which  has  been  already  to  a great  extent  ex- 
pressed (p.  314),  viz.  that  elevations  to  various  levels  will  alone  adequately  explain 
the  phaenomena  of  the  steppe  limestones  and  sandy  steppes  (both  the  bottoms  of  a 
former  Caspian),  we  sptecially  cite  these  passages  to  prove,  that  the  opinions  which 
have  been  recently  sustained,  particularly  by  French  authors,  respecting  the  desic- 
cation of  the  Caspian  and  other  inland  sheets  of  water  by  evaporation  only,  was 
anticipated  by  the  earliest  of  our  contemporaries  who  wrote  upon  the  geological 
structure  of  Russia,  and  who,  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  facts  elicited  by  sub- 
sequent researches,  endeavoured  to  explain  existing  phaenomena  by  evidences  of 
ancient  tradition,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  precursors. 

Changes  operated  by  Man. — But  besides  such  great  natural  alterations  of  outline 
and  the  diurnal  wear  of  the  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  man  himself  has 
produced  considerable  changes.  Thus  for  a long  time  most  geographers  viewed  as 
little  better  than  a fable,  the  tradition  or  opinion  derived  both  from  the  features  of 
the  country,  the  details  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  recital  of 
the  old  English  traveller  Jenkinson,  that  the  main  stream  of  the  Oxus  once  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Humboldt  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  in  all  its  force  the  high  probability  of 
such  having  anciently  been  the  case,  and  a very  modern  discovery  of  M.  N.  Khani- 
koff  has,  we  think,  strengthened  his  inference.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained 
that  the  river  Tanghi-Daria  (the  Orontes  of  the  ancients),  which  formerly  flowed 
into  the  sea  of  Aral  in  a line  considerably  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  deflected  into 
that  stream  a few  years  ago  by  the  mere  manual  operation  of  the  natives  (the  Kho- 
kans),  who  fearful  that  their  well-watered  tract  might  fall  a prey  to  their  warlike  and 
predatory  neighbours  of  Khivah,  constructed  a dam  and  turned  their  river  north- 
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wards  to  the  Jaxartes,  thus  sterilizing  a wide  and  rich  tract  towards  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  contiguous  to  the  Khivan  frontier', 

A similar  operation  therefore,  and  possibly  of  no  greater  magnitude,  effected  by 
the  Khivans,  may  have  deflected  the  principal  ancient  stream  of  the  Oxus  from  its 
course  through  the  low  steppe  of  the  Turkomans  and  by  the  south  of  the  plateau 
of  Ust-Urt  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  have  caused  the  waters  of  that  mighty  stream 
to  flow  into  its  present  Aralian  estuary,  thus  verifying  the  words  of  old  Jenkinson, 
“ The  water  that  serveth  all  that  countrey  (Khivab)  is  drawn  by  ditches  out  of  the 
river  Oxus  unto  the  great  destruction  of  that  river,  for  which  cause  it  falleth  not 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  it  has  done  in  times  past ; and  in  short  time  all  that  land 
is  like  to  be  destroyed,  and  become  a wilderness  for  want  of  water,  when  the  river 
Oxus  shall  faile'.” 

The  hands  of  man  have  also  produced  and  are  still  effecting  considerable  changes 
in  large  tracts  of  Russia,  by  the  destruction  of  her  forests  and  the  conversion  of  her 
northern  marshes  into  arable  lands.  A few  centuries  only  have  elapsed  since 
northern  Russia  was  a dense  virgin  forest,  with  vast  intervening  marshes  and  lakes, 
but  now  her  gigantic  pine  trees  are  felled,  lakes  and  marshes  are  drained,  and 
the  culture  of  corn  is  extended  to  the  latitude  of  the  White  Sea.  The  natural 
recipients  of  so  much  moisture  having  been  destroyed,  we  may  (exclusive  of  the 
great  spring  debacle  which  in  an  extreme  climate  may  have  been  always  nearly  the 
same)  in  great  measure  account  for  the  sensible  diminution  of  late  years  in  the 
waters  of  the  Volga  and  other  great  streams,  whose  affluents  rise  in  those  very 
countries  where  large  tracts  are  now  drained. 

M.  Baer  and  M.  Koppen*,  observers  of  great  authority,  have,  indeed,  supposed, 
that  in  truth  much  the  same  volume  still  passes  through  the  Volga  as  in  former 

' See  letter  of  M.  N.  Kbanikoff  to  Mr.  Murchiaon.  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc..  vol.  xiv,  p.  333. 
where  it  is  shown,  that  even  in  the  year  1810 ! the  Tonghi-Daria  was  a copious  stream. 

• See  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  ed.  1809. 

’ Sec  a Report  of  a Commisflion  by  M.  Koppen.  with  a preface  by  M.  Baer.  *'  Ueber  den  Wald  und 
Waascr  vorrath  im  Gebiete  der  obem  und  mittlem  Wolga.  Beitrage  zur  Kentniaa  dea  Riuaiacbeu 
Reiches,  voL  iv.  St.  Petersburg,  1841."  In  this  memoir,  a distinction  is  drawn  between  the  moisture 
proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  with  its  westerly  gales,  and  that  of  the  White  Sea  with  its  north-easterly 
winds,  llie  main  fact  however  Is,  that  the  sources  of  the  Volga  (and  this  applies  to  many  other  Russian 
rivers)  were  spongy  marshes,  which  are  now  so  much  drained,  as  to  occasion  a diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  stream  at  certain  seasons. 
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periodB  of  Russian  history,  but  that  owing  to  drainage  of  the  marshy  woodlands 
which  fed  that  stream,  it  is  not  held  hack  for  a length  of  time,  as  of  old,  in  the 
upper  natural  reservoirs,  hut  flows  oflf  quickly  into  the  low  countries,  and  being 
carried  in  a short  season  to  the  sea,  leaves  the  river  too  low  for  navigation  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season.  Whether  this  opinion  be  adopted  or  that  of  a sensi- 
ble annual  diminution  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  dense  forestswhich 
formerly  obstructed  evaporation,  the  result  is  the  same  as  concerning  the  effects 
upon  the  surface  and  the  internal  tracts  of  the  country.  For  our  own  part,  we 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking,  that  the  axe  of  the  miner  (for  wood  is  the  chief 
fuel  of  the  Russian  mines)  has  been  a prime  cause  of  this  increasing  drought : an 
opinion  which  we  formed  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  the  Kama  and 
greatest  feeders  of  the  Volga  proceed,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  complaining  of 
the  annual  decrease  of  water,  invariably  refer  this  effect  to  the  clearing  away  of 
their  forests. 

Conclution. — In  terminating  our  view  of  the  physical  structure  and  mutations  of 
so  vast  a portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  recapitulate,  in  any  lengthened  detail,  the  various  results  of 
our  labours,  nor  revert  to  our  inferences  respecting  coal  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tions and  their  intimate  dependence  upon  geological  conditions Those  readers 
who  may  have  had  the  patience  to  peruse  this  volume,  will,  we  trust,  have  found  no 
want  of  illustrations  of  our  views  on  every  geological  subject,  from  the  formation 
of  the  earliest  deposits  to  the  comparatively  recent  changes  which  have  just  been 
alluded  to. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  impart  to  the  reader  a correct  view  of  the  succession  of 
the  various  sedimentary  strata  which  constitute  the  framework  of  these  regions, 
by  laying  before  him  a series  of  evidences  of  the  order  in  which  the  different  forms 
of  ancient  life  succeed  to  each  other.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  work,  there  are, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  no  theoretical  views  whatever.  We  have  there  simply 
unfolded  the  leaves  of  fossil  records  that  attest  the  former  presence  of  many 
generations  of  animals,  which  having  respectively  lived  their  day,  were  succeeded 
by  others.  In  so  doing,  we  have  endeavoured  to  act  as  fair  and  impartial  historians, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  examination  of  the  subsoil  of  Russia  has  very 
much  extended  and  improved  our  general  knowledge  of  the  events,  which  have 


' See  Prefuce,  and  pp.  77,  89  to  123,  &c. 
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taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whether  as  respects  the  most  ancient  or 
more  modem  accumulations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  indicated  the  existence  over  large  tracts  in  Scandi- 
navia, the  Baltic  provinces  and  northern  Russia,  of  those  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
which  by  extensive  examination  of  various  countries,  have  been  found  to  contain 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  animal  life.  This  point  has,  indeed,  been  rendered  singularly 
clear  in  Sweden,  where  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  perfectly  identified  with  those  of  their 
typical  regions  in  the  British  Isles,  rest  at  once  on  crystalline  or  azoic  rocks  of 
antecedent  date,  in  which  the  remains  of  all  organized  beings,  if  such  there  ever 
were,  have  been  entirely  obliterated.  Representing  as  elsewhere  the  lowest  recog- 
nizable stage  charged  with  organic  matter,  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and 
Russia  teach  us,  that  among  the  earliest  animals  known  to  us  were  crustaceans, 
with  eyes'  suited  to  the  recesses  of  the  seas  in  which  they  lived,  and  that  these, 
with  certain  Mollusca,  Zoophytes  and  Crinoidea,  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  were  associated  with  marine  fucoids,  the  latter  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  vegetables  of  which  there  is  a trace  in  this  protozoic  group. 

The  next  or  Upper  Silurian  stage  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Isles  is  remarkable  for 
the  close  analogy  of  all,  and  the  identity  of  a great  number  of  its  mollusks  and  corals 
with  those  of  the  same  period  in  the  British  Isles.  In  it,  however,  no  traces  of  fishes 
have  been  found  ; a negative  fact  which  induces  us  to  remark,  that  whilst  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  have  nowhere  offered  the  fragment  of  a vertebrated  animal,  and 
that  a very  few  small  fishes  of  peculiar  fonn  have  only  been  found  at  some  localities  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  in  England  (chiefly  in  their  highest  beds),  the  system 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  viewed  as  one  almost  void  of  this  great  class  of  organic  beings. 

The  Silurian  system  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is  indeed  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ; and  its  examination  has  taught  us,  that 
wherever  the  sediments  of  the  same  age  in  the  two  regions  resemble  each  other 
in  lithological  texture,  such  similarity  is  accompanied  by  a close  approximation 
and  frequent  identity  in  the  associated  organic  remains. 

The  survey  of  Russia  has  next  strikingly  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  system  of  English  geologists  is  the  second  great  natural  group  of 
deposits  in  the  ascending  order  ; and  there,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  the  great 
fossil  “piscina,”  in  which  the  mass  of  the  earliest  fishes  has  been  preserved.  The 

' See  Dr.  Buckland'i  masterly  description  of  the  structure  of  the  eyes  ot  Trilobitea,  **  Sixth  Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  vol.  L p.  39(3. 
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development  of  the  Russian  strata  of  this  age  ha.s  further  dispelled  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  identity  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  with  its  ichtby- 
olites,  and  the  slaty,  calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
with  their  shells  and  corals,  since  it  exhibits  innumerable  proofs,  that  the  fishes 
and  mollusks,  which  in  most  parts  of  western  Europe  appear  to  have  been  severally 
peculiar  to  smaller  detached  basins,  were  in  this  region  living  in  the  same  sea, 
and  entombed  in  the  same  beds.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  we  perceive 
a marked  connection  between  the  mineral  character  of  this  deposit  (which  occupies 
so  vast  an  area  in  Russia)  and  its  imbedded  fossils  ; for  in  certain  great  sandy  tracts 
of  that  empire,  as  in  the  Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone,  its  organic  remains  are 
exclusively  those  of  fishes ; whilst  in  districts,  where  calcareous  and  diversified 
strata  occur,  similar  species  of  fishes  are  associated  with  mollusks  and  other 
organic  bodies. 

Ascending  to  the  third  system,  it  has  been  shown,  that  a very  large  portion 
of  Russia  is  occupied  by  limestones  and  associated  shales  and  sands,  which, 
from  their  fossils,  are  completely  assimilated  to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone  of  other  well-known  countries.  Trilobites,  extremely  abundant  in  the 
Silurian  and  rare  in  the  Devonian  strata,  become  very  scarce  in  this  deposit ; and 
though  ichthyolites,  including  some  of  peculiar  sauroid  forms,  are  abundant  in 
this  formation  in  England,  Belgium  and  France,  they  seldom  occur  in  Russia  ; a 
scarcity  which  may  have  depended  on  the  absence  of  favouring  submarine  condi- 
tions. Brachiopods  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  subjacent  formations,  con- 
stitute, in  truth,  the  great  and  general  terms  of  distinction  ; many  of  the  species 
being  absolutely  the  same  as  those  of  the  like  age  in  the  British  Isles,  even  when 
the  deposit  is  followed  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia.  In  the  regions  under 
review,  as  elsewhere,  these  carboniferous  rocks  are  the  lowest  receptacles  in  which 
numerous  land  plants  have  been  found,  and  these  vegetables  also  are  often  un- 
distinguishable  from  those  which  occur  in  similar  beds  of  western  Europe.  ITiese 
and  other  examples  observed  at  Melville  Island,  the  north  coast  of  America,  in 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zemlia,  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
have  led  us  to  believe,  that  in  all  those  ancient  periods,  when  the  same  species  of 
shells  lived  in  seas  distant  from  each  other  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  when 
the  first  tree-bearing  lands,  whether  Arctic  or  equatorial,  produced  the  same  great 
monocotyledonous  plants  (the  source  of  all  great  coal-fields),  there  must  have  been 
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a lower  and  more  uniform  outline  of  the  surface,  and  consequently  a climate  infi- 
nitely more  equable  and  universal,  if  not  more  warm,  than  at  the  present  day'. 

When  thoroughly  examined,  the  rocks  of  each  new  country  are  found  to  fill  up 
lacunae  or  present  new  zoological  evidences ; and  thus  in  Russia  we  have  first  learnt, 
that  the  minute  foraminifera  occur  in  strata  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  carboni- 
ferous. 

The  exploration  of  the  enormous  basin  of  red  sands,  marls,  limestones  and  cu- 
priferous deposits  covering  a vast  region,  of  which  the  ancient  Permia  is  the  centre, 
and  a comparison  of  the  same  with  synchronous  deposits  in  Germany  and  England, 
have  led  us  to  propose  a common  name  for  a group,  which  we  have  shown  is  natu- 
rally and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  three  underlying  or  palseozoic  systems, 
and  entirely  distinct  in  all  its  contents,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  from  the  over- 
lying  secondary  formations.  This  point  is,  we  consider,  of  great  importance  in 
geological  classification,  particularly  with  reference  to  other  countries  where  such 
deposits  have  been  generally,  though  erroneously,  connected  with  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  whilst,  in  truth,  they  are  intimately  related  to  the  coal  strata  beneath 
them.  In  this  deposit  the  earUest-formed  Saurians  appear, — animals,  however, 
very  distinct  in  generic  character  and  structure  from  those  of  the  subsequent 
epoch. 

On  the  doubtful  and  partial  occurrence  of  the  trias  of  continental  geologists  we 
have  little  to  say,  as  it  is  nowhere  clearly  apparent  in  Russia  proper  ; though  we 
have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  fossils  of  Mount  Bogdo,  in  the  steppe  of  Astra- 
khan, seem  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

In  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series,  which  is  so  fully  developed  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  the  lias  and  lower  oolites  of  those  countries  are  entirely  wanting. 
The  Oxford  clay  and  its  associated  rocks,  including  the  calcareous  grit  and  coral 
rag,  alone  appear  on  the  surface,  and  contain,  besides  analogous  groups  of  shells, 
the  same  species  of  Saurians  as  in  England ; another  decisive  proof,  derived  from 
a comparatively  high  order  of  animals,  of  the  continuation  of  much  more  widely 

* The  presence  of  the  true  carboniferous  limestone  in  Spitzbergen  U well  known,  both  as  recentlj 
obseired  by  Professor  Loven.  and  also  through  fosaUs  brought  to  England  by  the  polar  Toyagera  and  to 
Paris  by  the  naturalists  of  the  French  **  Exp^tion  du  Nord.*'  (See  Ballet.  Soc.  0^1.  de  France,  rol. 
xiii.  p.  24.)  Indeed,  both  there  and  in  Nova  Zemlia,  as  proved  by  M.  Baer,  coal  exists  in  considerable 
quantities,  though  the  fossil  vegetatioa,  of  tropical  character,  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  for  the  most 
part  now  buried  under  eternal  snows. 
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extended  conditions  of  climate  in  those  days  than  in  our  own.  With  some  subdi- 
visionary  distinctions  of  mineral  character,  the  chalk  of  Russia  is  in  a remarkable 
degree  analogous,  both  in  mineral  and  zoological  contents,  to  that  of  England,  whilst 
some  of  the  lower  tertiary  beds  which  overlie  it  are  perfectly  similar  in  their  fos- 
sils to  strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  London  and  other  basins.  The  miocene,  or 
middle  tertiary  deposits,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  continuations  of  those  of 
Austria  and  the  Danube,  known  to  be  identical  with  the  shelly  beds  of  the  north 
of  Italy. 

In  treating  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  have  specially  dwelt  upon  a great 
physical  featme  regarding  the  former  geography  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  to  which 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  previously  paid.  The  steppe  limestones  of  the 
south  of  Russia  and  those  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof  and  Aral  seas,  are  shown 
to  have  been  relics  of  an  enormous  inland  sheet  of  water,  fully  as  large  as  the  pre- 
sent Mediterranean,  and  probably  having  had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the 
ocean.  This  opinion  is  strictly  derived  from  the  evidences  of  the  organic  remains, 
which,  whether  imbedded  in  limestone  clifis  at  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
lying  loose  in  the  sands  of  the  lower  steppes,  are  all  species  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  ocean  of  this  or  any  former  date,  but  identical  with  or  analogous  to 
forms  now  living  in  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

In  the  north  of  Russia  marine  deposits  with  existing  oceanic  shells  occur,  also 
indicating  periods  approaching  to  our  own ; and  it  has  further  been  shown,  that  vast 
accumulations  of  foreign  drift,  which  encumber  the  surface,  have  been  accumulated 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Finally,  we  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  certain  subaqueous  deposits  were  desiccated,  and  how  after  passing  into 
lands  they  have  been  since  modified. 

This  long  register,  from  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  existence,  has  been  read 
off,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  absence  of  those  facilities  which  are  offered  to 
the  observer  in  other  countries.  In  western  Europe,  the  various  strata  are  often 
so  inclined,  that  the  succession  of  several  formations  is  frequently  seen  in  escarp- 
ments occupying  the  breadth  of  a few  miles  only.  The  case,  however,  is  not  so 
in  Russia,  where  the  whole  series  of  deposits,  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  all 
that  part  of  Europe  to  which  geologists  have  hitherto  attended,  may,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  be  termed  a great  horizontal  mass,  the  undulations  and  denu- 
dations in  which  alone  enable  us  to  decipher  its  details  of  succession,  by  travelling 
over  the  enormous  spaces  which  any  one  of  its  members  occupies.  But  however 
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monotonous  and  fatiguing  to  the  fossilist  or  lover  of  varied  scenery,  this  great 
Russian  basin,  void  of  all  traces  of  eruptive  rock,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  un- 
rivalled as  a theatre  for  the  study  of  the  sedimentary  formations  in  their  pristine 
state.  The  contemplation  of  it  teaches  us,  that  wherever  eruptive  agency  is  absent, 
the  antiquity  of  the  formations  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  globe,  can  in  no 
wise  be  judged  of  from  their  mineral  or  lithological  aspect ; for  the  very  oldest 
deposits  (Lower  Silurian),  charged  with  fossils  common  to  the  crystalline  slaty 
rocks  of  other  regions,  there  occur  as  greensands  and  half-consolidated,  mudlike 
limestones,  which,  together  with  many  portions  of  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  systems,  are  sometimes  not  to  be  distinguished  in  lithological  aspect  from 
the  younger  secondary  or  even  tertiary  deposits  of  western  Europe  I 

We  also  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  violent  dislocations,  the 
various  Russian  formations,  though  horizontal,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  they  may  be 
all  considered  conformable  to  each  other,  are  as  distinctly  separable  by  their  included 
remains,  as  in  those  typical  and  dislocated  tracts  where  geologists  first  worked  out 
their  order.  The  theoretical  doctrine,  derived  from  an  examination  of  a small  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  which  supposes  that  the  termination  of  groups  of  former  organic 
beings  was  entirely  dependent  upon  contiguous  eruptions,  which  ravaging  the  earth 
at  given  periods  and  dismembering  the  former  beds  of  the  ocean,  destroyed  its 
existing  inhabitants,  must  therefore  bend  before  such  copious  evidences,  lliese 
evidences  most  clearly  announce,  that  over  spaces  as  large  as  other  European  king- 
doms, the  sediment  of  one  palaeozoic  period  was  accumulated  around  the  relics  of 
a peculiar  set  of  animals  and  then  tranquilly  succeeded  by  another  large  formation, 
when  different  groups  of  creatures  were  brought  into  being,  without  any  sudden 
revolutions  or  fractures  of  those  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  planet. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Although  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
framework  of  the  earth  has  here  undergone  scarcely  any  violent  ruptures,  we  have 
already  adverted  to  grand  and  broad  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  to  which 
the  whole  country  must  have  been  subjected,  and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  omissions  in  the  series  of  deposits  whereof  we  have  spoken.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  periods,  the  lowest  Silurian  rocks 
along  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier  have  been  highly  disturbed  and  metamor- 
phosed, and  that  in  the  Russian  Baltic  governments,  as  in  Sweden,  they  have  been 
raised  and  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  waters  under  which  the  Upper  Silurian 
deposits  of  the  Baltic  were  accumulated.  The  lower  and  upheaved  deposits  must, 
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however,  have  been  soon  after  depressed,  for  the  Devonian  strata  with  their  ich- 
thyolites  are  found  resting  on  them.  Again,  we  believe  that  the  great  central  dome 
of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Orel  was  elevated  not  long  after  its  formation,  and,  acting 
as  a bar  or  line  of  separation  in  the  waters,  thus  produced  a distribution  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  on  its  southern  side  very  different  from  that  upon  its  northern, 
and  separated  the  great  cretaceous  and  tertiary  country  on  the  one  side  from  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  other. 

Looking  to  the  differences,  however  partial,  between  the  fossil  floras  of  the  car- 
boniferous and  Permian  rocks,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  these  plants  were  in  exist- 
ence upon  adjacent  lands  during  each  of  these  periods  ; nor  can  we  view  the 
existence  of  the  Jurassic  series  with  its  Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  nor  mark  the 
great  hiatus  which  exists  between  the  base  of  this  group  and  the  Permian  rocks 
beneath  it,  without  believing,  that  broad  and  decided  oscillations  of  sea  and  land 
took  place  both  in  and  around  these  regions,  which  placed  certain  masses  above 
the  influence  of  the  waters,  during  the  very  long  inteiral  of  time  which  neces- 
sarily elapsed. 

Yet,  after  all,  Russia  in  Europe  constitutes  but  one  huge  depositary  basin, 
surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  plutonic,  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rocks. 
We  readily  therefore  admit,  that  the  various  changes  which  took  place  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Lapland  on  the  north,  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia  on  the 
east,  in  the  Caucasus  and  granitic  steppes  on  the  south,  and  in  the  Carpathian 
and  Silesian  mountains  on  the  south-west,  may  have  considerably  affected  the 
conditions  and  influenced  the  relations  of  all  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of 
the  low  territories  of  Muscovy.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  we  dwell 
upon  the  fact,  that  such  enormously  wide  horizontal  deposits  of  different  ages 
are  nearly  all  conformable  in  superposition,  and  yet  all  clearly  separable  from 
each  other  by  mineral  characters  and  organic  remains  ; — thus  decisively  showing, 
that  old  races  of  animals  have  disappeared  and  have  been  succeeded  by  others  over 
vast  regions,  in  which  there  never  has  been  the  smallest  eruption  of  plutonic  or 
volcanic  matter. 

However  we  may  explain  its  elevation  to  various  levels,  the  ancient  bottom  of 
one  great  inland  internal  sea  of  brackish  water,  large  as  the  present  Mediter- 
ranean, which  occupying,  as  we  have  stated,  a vast  depression  in  the  earth’s  sur- 
face between  the  Caucasian  chain  and  Russia,  extended  over  enormous  tracts  of 
Asia,  must  be  considered  as  having  originated  in  great  physical  changes.  In  the 
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present  condition  of  nature,  we  compare  that  vast  internal  brackish  sea  with  the 
present  Caspians  within  its  area,  and  thus  from  fossil  reliquiae,  some  at  consider* 
able  altitudes,  and  others  very  little  above  the  present  waters,  we  can  safely  affirm, 
that  this  ancient  Mediterranean  was  for  a long  lapse  of  ages  almost  if  not  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  ocean,  its  bottom  having  subsequently  undergone  successive  ele- 
vations en  masse,  like  those  of  the  central  Russian  deposits. 

If  these  are  among  the  results  of  our  investigations  of  the  tranquilly-formed 
deposits  of  Russia,  and  if  light  has  been  thus  thrown  upon  the  land-marks  of 
geological  science ; the  explorations  of  the  Ural  Mountains  have,  we  trust,  proved 
not  less  interesting,  by  exhibiting  a picture  of  intense  disturbance  and  minerali- 
zation in  regions  which  teem  with  metalliferous  wealth.  And  what  a contrast  to 
European  Russia ! In  vain  do  we  there  search  for  a single  foot  of  subsoil  of  the 
palaeozoic  age  which  has  not  undergone  agitation,  change  or  fracture  caused  by 
repeated  emission  of  masses  of  eruptive  matter  commencing  from  very  remote 
periods. 

By  these  operations  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Ural  have  been  metamorphosed, 
in  great  part  changed  in  their  external  characters,  and  were  also  thrown  up  to 
form  land  (probably  at  first  of  no  great  altitude),  whence  peculiar  plants  of  a 
very  ancient  date  were  washed  towards  the  west  into  the  sea  of  that  epoch,  under 
which  the  cupriferous  Permian  deposits  and  their  marine  remains  were  accu- 
mulated. The  dark-coloured,  hard,  veined  and  crystallized  condition  of  the  older 
palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Ural,  where  eruptive  agency  has  been  in  activity  from  the 
remotest  tera,  when  contrasted  with  the  white,  soft,  muddy  limestones  and  incohe- 
rent sandstones  which  were  originally  formed  at  the  same  time  in  the  tranquil  basin 
of  European  Russia,  must,  indeed,  be  received  as  a convincing  proof,  that  such 
a rocky  crystalline  character  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  which 
in  the  Ural  and  Siberia  made  its  way  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  varied  plutonic 
eruptions. 

In  explaining  the  different  elevations  by  which  the  present  outline  of  the  Ural 
chain  was  elaborated,  we  consider  the  principal  movement — that  which  twisted 
the  strata  and  oRen  inverted  them — to  have  taken  place  after  the  formation  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  We  have  further  shown,  that,  after  the  Permian  strata 
had  been  deposited  in  horizontal  positions  on  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  they 
were  affected  by  newer  lines  of  upheaval  of  much  less  intensity  and  extent,  but 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  chief  meridian  chain.  Lastly,  we  have  proved,  that  since 
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then,  and  at  an  epoch  comparatively  recent,  the  central  axis  of  these  mountains,  or 
at  least  its  watershed,  has  been  so  modified,  that  all  the  rich  and  original  masses  of 
copper  ore  from  which  the  arenaceous  deposits  on  the  west  must  have  derived  their 
cupriferous  materials,  are  now  shut  out  from  all  physical  communication  with  them, 
and  lie  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  ridge. 

But  although  it  has  been  thus  demonstrated,  that  in  a general  sense  (subject  to 
great  local  deviations)  these  lines  of  disturbance,  produced  at  different  periods, 
have  all,  more  or  less,  a meridian  direction,  such  facts  do  not  impugn  the  value 
of  one  of  the  leading  speculations  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, — that  relative  direc- 
tions of  great  moimtain  chains  are  indicative  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
thrown  up.  No  one  can  look  at  our  general  map  without  seeing,  that  it  exhibits 
three  grand  natural  features  which  support  this  portion  of  the  theory  of  our  emi- 
nent contemporary.  Thus^  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  along  which  the  older 
palaeozoic  rocks  only  have  been  elevated,  range  from  south-west  to  north-east.  In 
the  Ural,  where  the  chief  disturbances  have  taken  place  after  the  carboniferous 
and  Permian  deposits  (neither  of  which  formations  exist  in  Scandinavia),  the 
direction  is  north  and  south.  And  thirdly,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  which  no  vestige 
of  palaeozoic  life  has  been  detected,  and  where  the  mightiest  upheavals  have  oc- 
curred posterior  to  the  oolite  and  the  chalk,  the  range  is  distinctly  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east.  These  data,  therefore,  as  established  by  geological 
labours,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  there  it  a connection  between  certain  great 
lines  of  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  periods  at  which  they  were 
produced. 

From  the  absence  of  all  marine  deposits  of  tertiary  or  recent  age,  either  in  their 
valleys  or  on  their  immediate  eastern  flank,  we  feel  confident,  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia  had  been  long  above  the  waters 
and  were  the  habitations  of  the  mammoths  and  other  great  quadrupeds,  before  the 
gold  alluvia  were  formed  and  the  present  watershed  or  Ural-tau  was  established. 
And  whilst  these  portions  of  the  earth  were  already  terrestrial  surfaces,  it  has  been 
shown,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Germany  and  Russia  must  have  been  beneath 
the  sea,  under  which  the  erratic  blocks  and  gravel  were  transported  from  Scandi- 
navia and  Lapland. 

If  from  these  mighty  oscillations  in  the  north,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  limits  of  this  great  empire,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  grand  and  equable  elevations  of  large  regions  and  the  violent  disturbance  of  all 
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the  Eedimcntar}'  deposits  in  the  Caucasian  chain,  without  explaining  them  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  ? Yet,  however  analogous,  the  phseno- 
meua  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  as  just  expressed,  are  very  different  in  age  from 
tliose  of  the  north  or  the  Ural  Mountains.  And  as  the  eruptions,  by  which 
enormous  masses  of  sedimentary'  and  plutonic  matter  were  heaved  up  to  great 
heights,  took  place  after  the  consolidation  of  the  chalk ; might  not,  wo  ask,  the 
raising  up  of  so  much  solid  matter  have  led  to  a great  corresponding  depression  in 
an  adjacent  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  ? May  not,  in  short,  some  of  the  first 
upheavals  of  the  mighty  Caucasus  have  been  the  means  of  separating  a wide  tract 
from  the  ancient  ocean,  and  of  occasioning  at  the  same  time  that  vast  depression 
in  which  tlie  Arulo-Caspian  beds  were  accumulated  ? 

But  if  we  thus  hypothetically  attempt  to  shadow  out  the  cause  of  one  of  the  many 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  such  passing  allusions  (including  our  speculations  upon  the  transport 
of  erratic  superficial  materials  and  the  accumulation  of  the  black  earth),  nothing 
involving  the  true  history  and  classification  of  the  successive  formations  of  the 
earth’s  crust, — nothing,  in  short,  affecting  the  great  truths  of  inductive  geology, — 
has  been  advanced,  which  is  not  substantiated  by  ample  proofs. 

In  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  the  first  pages  of  true  geological  history  are,  we  have 
said,  more  clearly,  legibly  and  largely  defined  than  in  any  other  region  with  which 
we  are  acquainted';  and,  in  conclusion,  we  now  refer  our  readers  to  our  second 
volume,  which  consisting  of  a detailed  description  of  the  fossil  remains  in  each 
rock  system,  constitutes  the  chief  justification  of  those  leading  inductions,  by  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  are  desirous  of  being  judged. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  presumptuous  did  we  pretend,  that  this  work  could  be  re- 
garded as  a full  and  accurate  monograph  of  the  structural  relations  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia.  But  although  years  must  elapse  before  such  a consummation 
be  attained,  we  offer  this  outline  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  best  aware  of  its  imperfections,  may  approve 
of  the  efforts  we  have  made,  to  lay  down  and  render  permanent  some  additional 
foundation-stones  of  geological  science. 

Finally,  may  we  not  say,  that  every  effort  made  by  man  to  read  new  lessons  in 
the  ancient  book  of  nature  has  augmented  his  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 

> In  Nortli  America  they  are  equally  well  defined.  (See  Introductioo,  Chapter  I.) 
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Creator?  and  when  it  is  seen,  that  the  true  history  of  the  changes  which  He  has 
successively  ordained  in  our  planet,  from  the  earliest  days  of  animated  nature  to 
the  present  period,  has  been  evolved  by  the  comparatively  recent  labours  of  a few 
men  of  science,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  having  formed  a part  of  the 
zealous  band  whose  researches  after  truth  have  developed  so  many  new  sources  of 
natural  knowledge, — sources,  which  at  everj’  onward  step  proclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sublime  Italian  poet, 

“ La  gloria  di  Colui  che  tutto  inuove 
Per  I’universo  penetra  e risplende.” 
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A. 

Description  of  some  characteristic  Palaeozoic  Corals  of  Russia.  By  W.  Lonsdale,  F.G.S. 

Syringopora  paraUeia,  Fischer. 

7 { 'BES  slender,  nearly  parallel,  closely  fasciculated,  rarely  branched  ; outer  surface  rugose,  inner  furrowed 
longitudinally ; furrows  exceeding  twelve ; connecting  processes  very  short,  unequally  disposed ; internal, 
funnel-shaped  plates  very  irregular ; medial  pipe  variable  in  position  and  form ; terminal  cup  deep ; 
sides  furrowed;  intermediate  ridges  tuherded;  edge  smooth,  sharp. 

. Harmodites  parallelus,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryctographie  du  Gouveniement  de  Moacou,  p.  16i. 
pi.  37.  fig.  6.  (Carboniferous  limestone,  Miatchkova  near  Moscow.) 

The  specimen  assigned  to  this  species  agreed  with  M.  Fischer's  excellent  figure,  and  with  his  descrip- 
tion in  all  respects,  except  that  the  enlargement  of  the  tubes  at  the  insertion  of  the  connecting  processes 
was  not  a constant  character.  It  agreed  likewise  very  nearly  w'ith  Ooldfuss’s  figure  of  Syring.  reticulata 
(Petref.  pi.  25.  fig.  8.  p.  76),  an  Olne  fossil,  which  is  stated  by  M.  Fischer  to  occur  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow : and  is  conudered  by  him  to  differ  from  Syring.  pamllela  only  in  wanting  the 
enlargements  of  the  tubes  (Oryc.,  p.  161).  The  author  of  these  Notes  not  having  been  able  to  compare 
the  Kussian  specimen,  under  consideration,  with  one  from  Olne,  or  with  the  fossils  from  other  localities 
assigned  to  Syring.  reticulata  by  numerous  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  give  that 
specific  name  as  a synonym. 

ITic  fine  specimen  of  Syring.  parallela  which  was  examined,  was  about  three  inches  in  height  and  width, 
and  one  and  a half  in  thickness.  The  tubes  in  their  vertical  range  probably  equalled  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  coral,  though  their  diameter  seldom  exceeded  a line,  'fhey  diverged  slightly  from  the  base  upwards, 
but  were  individually  so  nearly  straight,  that  the  adjacent  tubes  might  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  inter- 
spaces were  very  small.  The  outer  wall  was  seldom  well-exhibited,  but  it  possessed  considerable  relative 
thickness ; and  the  portioas  best  preserved  displayed  clearly  a very  minutely  porous  structure,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  T^^pora  musica.  'Fhe  longitudinal  furrows,  first  noticed  in  a published  account  of  the 
genus,  it  is  believed,  by  M.  de  Blainville  (Man.  d'Actinol.  p.  354).  were,  as  in  other  species,  not  often  to 
be  detected.  Tlieir  exact  number  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  exceeded  twelve,  a determination  neverthe- 
less of  interest,  in  an  attempt  to  assign  a systematic  position  to  the  genus,  and  sufficient,  it  is  conceived, 
to  remove  Syringopora  from  the  families  Tubi|>onna  or  Halcyonina.  Where  best  displayed,  the  furrows 
were  rather  less  in  breadth  than  the  dividing  ridges;  and  the  latter  were  so  prominently  tuberclcd,  as  to 
give  to  perfect  casts  of  the  former  a similar  aspect.  The  funnel-shaped  plates  had  generally  an  oblique 
upper  edge,  and  were  extremely  irregular  in  position  as  well  as  curvature,  and  apparently  seldom  ranged 
singly  around  the  tube  at  their  superior  extremity.  ITie  medial  pipe,  when  it  could  be  detected,  was 
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commonly  excentric,  and  iu  range  was  occasionally  marked  hy  an  earthy  ferruginous  stain.  Nothing 
was  noticed  respecting  the  transverse  processes,  except  that  the  pipe  by  which  they  were  permeated  re- 
sembled the  one  in  the  tubes,  and  was  connected  with  it.  Only  the  half  of  a terminal  cup  was  observed, 
but  its  sharp  edge  and  furrowed  as  well  as  tubercled  ribs  were  excellently  shown ; the  bottom  was  formed 
of  a portion  of  a curved  plate,  moulded  against  the  ribbed  side. 

No  changes  incident  upon  age  were  observed,  tlie  walls  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tubes  varying  as 
much  in  thickness  as  at  the  lower;  and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  external  additions,  by  means  of 
a mantle,  the  parallel  tubes  though  occasionally  almost  in  contact,  for  some  distance,  being  yet  uncon- 
nected by  any  layer  of  animal  origin. 

In  its  general  characters  Syringopora  presents  so  many  affinities  to  Tubipora,  that  the  earlier  describen* 
of  the  fossils  belonging  to  it.  were  justihed  in  placing  them  in  that  genus.  This  agreement  has  been 
more  recently  dwelt  upon  by  Fischer,  and  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Goldfuss  in  making  his  separation,  as  well 
as  by  M.  de  Blainville  and  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  (Liunarck,  2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  327);  but  it  is  inferred, 
from  the  characters  already  noticed,  that  Syringopura  should  be  assigned  to  that  division  of  Ehrenberg’s 
Zoocorallia  which  includes  genera  having  more  than  eight  tentacules  or  lamellas,  and  provided  with  an 
internal  stony  structure ; and  in  which  that  authority  has  placed  the  true  TurbinoUae. 

LocaHtieit  and  Formaiiotu. — Perimisbcl,  south  of  Kaluga ; Vitegra,  Ilinsk  on  the  Tchussovaya : Car- 
boniferous limestone.  Odoyef  near  I^chvin  : Upper  Devonian  } 

Tlie  latter  specimen,  two  and  a half  inches  in  breadth,  two  in  width,  and  one  in  height,  consisted  of 
closely  aggregated  tubes,  which  presented  no  perceptible  diflereoces  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  fossil ; 
but  they  divciged  much  more  rapidly,  and  though  parallel  in  some  portions  of  the  6|)ecimcn,  they  exhibited 
great  irregularities  of  growth,  due  apparently  to  external  disturbing  causes. 

Syrinjfopora  duitan». 

1\ibe9  not  ciosety  /ascicuhted,  tUyhily  bent ; brancKes  few ; connecting  proceeeee  distant ; funneUthaped 
plates  irregular  ; medial  pipe  generally  escentric. 

Harmoditesdistans,  Fischer  de  Waldheim.  Oryct.  de  Moscou,  p.  161.  |d.  37.  figs.  1.  2.  {Arkbangelsky, 
ten  versts  from  Moscow  in  alluvial  marly  sand.) 

M.  Fischer  considers  the  Russian  coral  to  be  identical  with  Goldfuss's  Syring.  ramulota  from  Olne 
(Petref.  pi.  25.  fig.  7.  p.  76).  but  as  the  author  of  these  Notes  did  not  possess,  in  this  case  also,  the 
means  of  comparing  specimens  the  different  localities,  it  was  considered  advisable  only  to  allude  to 
M.  Fischer’s  identification. 

The  small  fragment  of  Syring.  distans  which  was  examined,  agreed  generally  with  the  slight  though 
graphic  figures  in  the  * Oryctographie ' ; but  it  bore  evident  marks  of  friction,  and  afforded  few  facilities  for 
ascertaining  satisfactorily  the  structural  details.  The  tubes  differed  from  those  of  Syring.  paralhla  in 
their  greater  relative  dimensions,  the  average  diameter  being  one  and  a half  line,  and  in  the  strength  of 
the  outer  walls,  both  of  the  tubes  and  the  connecting  processes.  The  walls,  so  far  as  the  characters  could 
be  ascertained,  were  externally  smooth  or  very  slightly  traversed  by  lines  of  growth  : the  substance  of 
which  they  were  composed  exhibited  faintly  a microscopic,  reticulated  structure,  similar  to  that  noticed 
in  the  memoranda  on  Syring.  parallela ; and  the  cast  of  the  interior  indicated,  in  a few  cases,  the  former 
existence  of  slight  furrows.  The  disposition  of  the  internal  funnel-shaped  plates  was  extremely  irregular, 
as  well  as  the  range  of  the  medial  tube,  where  it  could  be  traced ; presenting  in  each  case  marked  dif- 
ferences from  the  uniformity  delineated  in  hgure  7 6 of  Syring.  ramulosa.  (Petref.  pi.  25.)  llie 
broken  commencements  of  the  connecting  proces.ses  gave  the  tubes  a very  knotty  aspect,  nicir  cavities, 
at  the  points  of  issue,  were  more  or  less  occupied  by  cun*ed  plates,  diverging  extensions  of  those  in  tbe 
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in&in  stems ; bot  tbe  chief  pert  of  the  process  appeared  to  be  traTersed,  in  the  best-exposed  case,  by  a 
simple  pipe  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Loco/i/y  and  Formation. — Shidrova,  River  Vaga.  Drift  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Syringopora. — In  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Vemeuil  is  a specimen  of  Syringupora,  resembling  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  dimensions  the  preceding  species,  but  with  stronger  indications  of  internal 
furrows.  On  account  of  the  silicified  mode  of  mineralization,  its  characters  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Locality  and  Formation. — lllnsk.  on  the  river  Tebusaovaya,  west  of  tbe  Ural  Mountains.  Carboniferous 
limestone. 

Catfnipora  labyrinthica,  Ooldfuss. 

Qoldfuss,  Pctrefacta,  p.  75,  pi.  25.  fig.  5. 

ffatysitrg  labyrinthica,  Fischer  de  Waldheim.  Oryc.  Gouvern.  Moscou,  p.  164.  pL  38.  figs.  1,  2.  4. 
M.  Fischer’s  specimens  were  obtained  from  detritus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  MUne  Edwards,  this  genus  is  removed  from  the  systematic  posi- 
tions usually  assigned  to  it ; but  the  number  of  furrows  or  incipient  lamellae  being  clearly  1 2,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  m an  *'  Alcyonien  " (Lamarck,  2nd  edit.  ii.  p.  322),  and  is  therefore  placed  in  these  memo- 
randa next  to  Syringopora,  and  in  the  3rd  family  of  Ebrenberg’s  Zoocorallia. 

LocaUtifg  and  Formation, — Isle  of  Dago.  Upper  Silurian.  Top  of  Lower  Silurian,  at  Naissi,  in  Lithuania. 

CR.STtTES.  Fischer. 

So  greatly  do  the  corals  refcrrible  to  this  genus  resemble  Favosites  (Calamopora),  that  all  the  authori- 
ties. except  M.  Fischer,  by  whom  palscoznic  species  have  been  described,  have  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  it.  M.  Fischer,  in  his  summary  of  characters,  observes,  that  Chetetes  is  distinguished  from  Favo- 
sites (Calamopora)  by  the  absence  in  the  tubes  of  **  diaphragms,”  or  transverse  laminae.  This  statement 
probably  originated  from  an  examination  of  specimens  of  Ch^t.  radiant,  in  which  species  the  diaphragms 
are  often  very  widely  separated,  and  uot  unfrequently  have  been  almost  altogether  removed  by  decompo- 
sition. In  this  respect,  therefore,  Chaetetes  does  not  differ  from  F’avosites ; but  it  differs  in  the  absence 
of  connecting  furauiina,  as  well  as  in  other  essential  structural  charactem.  (Oryctographie,  &c.,  p.  159.) 

When  a specimen  of  Favosites.  retaining  in  part  the  substance  of  the  original  coral,  is  vertically  frac- 
tured. the  walls  of  the  adjacent  columns  separate  readily,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  are  clearly  shown  to 
present  the  outer  side  by  exhibiting  the  irregular  lines  of  growth,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
attached  fractured  edges  of  diaphragms.  At  tlie  re-entering  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  planes 
of  two  adjacent  columns,  there  may  likewise  be  generally  traced  an  undisturbed  line  of  separation.  In 
those  cases  in  which  mineral  matter  has  wholly  replaced  the  original  substance  of  the  coral,  and  has  also 
been  moulded  on  its  structural  markings,  the  same  tendency  to  divide  along  the  outer  side  of  the  walls  is 
retained,  the  exposed  surfaces  equally  exhibiting  the  irregular  lines  of  growth  and  the  absence  of  frac- 
tured  diaphragms.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  those  species  which,  like  Favosites  alveolaris,  have 
the  connecting  foramina  on  the  angles,  to  detect  the  line  of  separation  along  that  junction,  as  tbe  struc- 
tural inequalities  are  there  often  great,  and  the  dividing  scams  in  consequence  concealed.  In  some  cases 
also,  an  apparently  perfect  blending  is  produced  by  a projecting  foramen  being  received  within  a corre- 
sponding opposite  cavity.  In  all  these  instances,  nevertheless,  the  exterior  sides  of  the  broad  planes  of 
the  columns  are  easily  parted,  and  their  true  nature  may  be  clearly  recognised. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Chetetes  the  walls  of  adjsccnt  columns  seem  to  be  inseparable,  or  formed  of  inti- 
mately united  luminw.  In  extensive  sections  of  Chat,  radians,  having  the  interior  of  the  tubes  but  slightly 
coated  with  infiltered  matter,  not  a single  instance  was  discovered  of  the  outer  side  of  a wall.  Many  flat, 
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vertical  planet  were  noticed,  at  well  at  re«enteriDg  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  walls,  situated 
obliquely  to  the  general  surface  of  the  specimen ; but  in  every  case  the  flat  plane  or  the  re-entering  angle 
could  be  traced  upwards  or  downwards  till  it  passed  within  the  area  of  a tube,  and  therefore  ascertained 
to  be  an  inner  portion  of  the  same  tube  exposed  by  fracture ; or  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  a careful 
examination  of  the  edges  of  the  planes  never  failed  to  prove  that  they  were  rough,  and  that  the  uneven- 
neas  was  due  to  the  remains  of  walls  which  had  projected  from  them,  and  had  constituted  inner  sides  of 
destroyed  columns.  In  other  specimens  of  the  same  species,  retaining  the  original  substance  of  the  coral 
but  having  the  tubes  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  not  a vestige  of  the  outer  sur^ce  of  a wall  could  be  dis- 
covered ; and  in  others,  again,  in  which  the  animal  structure  bad  been  replaced  by  infiltered  matter, 
characters  analogous  to  those  of  Favosites  could  in  nowise  be  perceived. 

These  differences  are  believed  to  be  necessary  results  of  the  distinct  mode  by  which  additional  columns 
were  develo]>ed  in  each  genus. 

In  Favosites  the  additional  tubes  dependent  on  the  growth  of  the  polypes  originated,  so  far  as  the  author 
is  acquainted  with  the  genus,  cither  in  gemmules  deposited  in  interspaces  or  developed  on  the  extreme 
margin  of  the  parent  polype.  In  either  instance  a perfect  individuality  immediately  took  place,  and  the 
young  animal,  which  rapidly  attained  considerable  lateral  dimensions,  constructed  its  tube  without  the 
area  of  the  parent  column,  building  up  the  walls  unassisted  by  its  neighbours.  In  almost  every  example 
the  sides  of  the  surrounding  tubes  are  impressed  by  those  of  the  interposed  tube,  indicating  that  the  whole 
grew  contemporaneously,  and  that  the  struggles  for  spsM:c  of  the  vigorous,  rapidly  expanding  young 
polype  interfered  with  the  outline  of  the  walls  of  the  full-grown  animal,  which  necessarily  possessed,  on 
account  of  its  lateral  enlargement  having  ceased,  tio  power  to  resist  such  encroachments.  From  the  mode 
of  development  having  been  thus  wholly  interstitial,  it  in  inferred,  that  tlie  exterior  surfaces  of  adjacent 
walls  must  naturally  and  easily  separate.  It  is  further  inferred,  that  the  polypes  at  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  coral  mass  had  no  common  connexion,  but  w*erc  perfectly  circumscribed  and  separated. 

The  essentia]  manner  of  developing  additional  tubes  in  ('lurtetes  was.  however,  by  a subdinsion  within 
the  area  of  the  parent.  On  examining  tranEverse  sections  (pi.  A.,  fig.  9 o),  particularly  those  in  which  the 
coral  Is  but  slightly  coated  with  infiltered  matter,  a plate  will  be  frequently  seen  projecting  from  one  or 
more  sides:  and  by  extending  the  research,  similar  laminae  will  be  found  to  range  quite  across,  effecting 
either  a simple  subdriision  into  two  areas,  or  a complex  one  into  three  or  even  four,  lliese  intersected 
spaces  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  plates  springing  from  sidc.s  and  not  angles.  Again,  in  a vertical  sec- 
tion of  such  specimens,  thin,  intemiptod  laminae  will  be  readily  detected,  ranging  |)crpcndicularly  within 
many  of  the  tubes.  They  are  not  usually  continuous  for  any  distance,  but  they  perfectly  agree  in  their 
nature  with  the  platea  just  noticed ; and  the  want  of  persistence  may  be  rightly  assigned  to  the  perishable 
tendency  of  the  coral.  Cases,  however,  were  observed  of  plates  which  extended  without  interrupdon.  and 
probably  from  their  first  development,  for  more  than  an  inch.  In  such  examples  the  walls  of  the  original 
tube  ranged  regularly  upwards,  but  with  a slight  divergence,  and  the  introduced  lamina,  at  first  not 
quite  medial,  gradually  assumed  that  position.  From  this  plan  of  producing  additional  tubes,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  could  be  no  natural  tendency  in  the  component  structure  of  the  walls  to  divide  into 
two  plates,  as  in  Favosites ; and,  further,  that  the  polypes  by  which  a mass  of  tubes  was  formed  had  a 
community  of  existence,  and  were  united  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  coral  in  one  animal  layer. 

Based  on  these  iroi)erfectly  explained  structures,  the  following  provisional  generic  characters  are 
proposed 

A polymorphovt  polypitiom  formed  tmbet  ctotety  a^ffregated  and  trmmed  by  diaphrayms ; vail$  inaeparahte ; 
addUionai  tube*  prodnred  by  $ubdivi$ionM  within  the  area  qf  the  parent  tuhe,  or  by  etten*ion$  the  polype  along  the 
Siar^m  qf  the  coral  ma$$. 
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To  raggest  grounds  for  specific  distinctions  in  fossil  corals  of  so  simple  a composition  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. es|)ecially  when  characters  dependent  upon  the  limits  of  growth  have  not  been  ascertained.  So  far. 
however,  as  the  describer*s  observations  have  extended,  the  distinctionB  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dia- 
phragms afford  apparently  one  means  for  inferring  differential  structures ; those  variations  implying,  it 
is  presumed,  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  polypes.  In  the  remarks  u|m>q  CAc/.  radiant  it  is  shown, 
that  the  diaphragms  are  distributed  in  concentric  or  parallel  bands,  and  often  at  considerable  distances, 
the  bands  being  composed  of  a single  series  of  plates,  or  of  a variable  number  of  closely-situated  larninss. 
whilst  in  the  account  of  Ckmt.  PeiropotitanuM  it  is  explmned,  that  the  diaphragms  are  irregularly  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  area  of  a vertical  section.  In  other  fossils  belonging  to  the  genus,  but  not  included 
in  this  notice,  distinct  peculiarities  were  observed.  It  is  further  suggested,  that  the  characters  exhibited 
by  well-preserved  terminal  edges  of  the  tubes  might  afford  some  aid  in  specific  determinations ; a protected 
surface  of  Chttt.  radiant,  which  presented  probably  a periodical  renewal  of  growth,  having  the  edges  sur- 
mounted by  a series  of  very  prominent  tubercles. 

'fhe  above  remarks  are  not  offered  with  the  idea,  that  the  characters  alluded  to  could  constitute  alone 
specific  distinctions ; but  they  are  advanced  with  the  hope,  that  they  may  assist  in  discovering  essential 
structures. 

Figure  9 a in  the  Plate  A.,  illustrative  of  the  corals,  exhibits  the  sub-divisional  lamine  mentioned  in 
the  remarks  on  the  mode  of  producing  additional  tubes  within  the  area  of  pre-existing. 

Ck^etet  radiMt,  Fischer. 

Matt  eiiiptical  or  temi-^lobote ; tnbet  divergent,  polygonai ; diaphragmt  in  poralM  handt  variontlg  exmpoted ; 
nperior  edgtt  of  iubet  generally  even,  tometimet  tuherculated.  (Plate  fig.  9.) 

Chatetet  radianit,  FUcher,  Oryc.  de  Moscou,  p.  160.  pi.  36.  f.  6.  (Miatchkova) ; Milne  Edwards,  2nd 
edit.  I.«amarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  ii.  p.  439. 

Tliis  fine  and  apparently  abundant  coral  is  believed  to  differ  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  fossils  of 
England,  rcferriblc  to  the  same  genua.  One  of  the  specimens  examined  in  preparing  these  memoranda, 
was  a portion  of  an  irregularly  elliptical  mass,  those  measurements  which  might  be  termed  the  semi-axis 
major,  or  greatest  altitude,  and  the  semi-axis  minor  being  respectively  four  and  two  and  a half  inches 
(fig.  9.).  The  tubes  diverged  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  ths  latter  line,  but  the  curvature  gradually 
decreased  as  they  assumed  an  upward  range,  disappearing  in  the  greater  axis.  Hie  exterior  of  the  s|ie- 
cimen  presented  considerable  evenness  of  surface,  but  a variable  amount  of  curvature.  The  diameter  of 
the  tubes  was  about  one-third  of  a line,  but  the  length  in  some  cases  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude 
of  the  specimen. 

Perfect  terminations  to  the  tubes,  or  such  as  might  be  assumed  to  be  perfect,  were  not  noticed,  the  edges 
being  either  fractured  and  worn  or  in  a state  of  development,  presenting  boldly-serrated  or  tuherculated 
margins.  The  mouths  were  more  or  less  occupied  by  calcareous  spar,  according  to  the  amount  of  infil- 
tered  matter;  in  some  cases  they  were  also  partially  or  wholly  crossed  by  the  transverse  laminse. 

The  bands  of  diaphragms  ranged  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface  of  the  specimens. 
The  distance  between  them  was  generally  from  one  and  a half  to  two  lines,  and  in  some  cases  no  distinct 
band  could  be  detected  in  an  interval  of  four  lines,  but  near  the  surface  the  distance  did  nut  exceed  one 
line.  In  all  cases,  however,  whether  the  bands  were  composed  of  a single  series  of  plates  forming  a con- 
tinuous arched  line,  or  of  many  plates  more  or  less  closely  dis|x>sed,  and  attaining,  it  is  believed,  in  some 
rare  instances  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  there  were  well-defined,  relatively  broad  intervals,  in 
which  it  was  rare  to  detect  even  a single  isolated  plate.  The  broadest  bands  which  were  noticed,  were 
situated  at  the  base  of  one  specimen  and  near  the  circumference  of  another. 
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Tlic  mode  of  developing  tubee  within  the  area  of  others  was  exhibited  in  every  transverse  and  vertical 
section  (fig.  9 a),  but  no  satisfactory  information  was  obtained,  whereby  their  commencement  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  diaphragms,  or  separated  from  it.  The  polygonal  form  in  these  addittonai 
tubes  was  apparently  produced  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  matter  at  the  angles  formed  by  tlic  divisional 
plates  with  the  walls  from  which  they  issued.  In  some  few  instances,  a round  pore,  vaiy'ing  in  diameter 
in  different  cases,  was  noticed  in  a thickened  interval ; and  it  was  considered  to  present  a rudimentary 
state  of  an  interspacetial  tube,  developed  by  an  extension  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  polype  mass. 

Localities  and  Formo/toa.— -Kaluga,  and  Vitegra,  Borovitchi  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Cktetetes  dilatatus,  Fischer. 

IncnutiM^ ; tubes  polygonal,  small,  short,  vertical  or  inclined ; diaphragms  not  aamcroiur ; superior  terminal 
tion  of  tubes  even,  or  tuberculated  at  the  angles,  and  granulated  on  the  edges. 

Cheetetes  dilatatus,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryc.  de  Moscou,  p.  160.  tab.  36.  fig.  2.  (Miatchkova). 

The  coral  believed  to  belong  to  this  species,  agreeing  perfectly  with  M.  Fischer's  description,  en- 
crusted a s]>ecimen  of  Chat,  radians.  It  occupied  a sur^ce  about  two  inches  in  width  and  one  in  breadth ; 
but  its  greatest  altitude  did  not  exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  species  on 
which  it  rested,  by  the  relative  fineness  of  the  tubes,  the  diameter  being  about  one-fourth  of  a line ; and 
by  their  generally  unconformable  position,  particularly  in  the  lower  portion.  The  diaphragms,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  ascertained,  were  irregularly  distributed  in  this  specimen ; but  in  another  fossil,  from 
Miatchkova,  considered  to  belong  to  the  speci»,  they  were  very  numerous ; and  the  CDembrane.  roen- 
tioned  by  M.  Fischer  as  surrounding  the  mouth,  appeared  to  be  an  imperfect  development  of  diaphragms. 
In  a sheltered  position,  a few  preserved  terminations  exhibited  a bold  tubercle  at  the  angles,  and  a series 
of  finer  ix)ints  along  the  edges;  but  no  weight,  as  a specific  distinction,  is  placed  upon  this  character. 
Divisional  plates  connected  with  the  production  of  additional  tubes  were  noticed. 

Localities  and  Formation, — Borovitchi ; Miatchkova.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Chatetes  Petropolitanus. 

GMular,  hemispherical  or  inversely  conical ; tubes  polygonal,  irregularly  arranged ; diaphragms  not  in  bands 
but  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  tubes.  (Plate  A.,  fig.  10.) 

Favosites  Petropolitana,  Pander,  Beitriige  zur  Geognosie  des  Russischen  Reiches,  p.  100-105.  tab.  1. 
figs.  6.  7,  8.  9.  10  fl,  10  6.  11.  1830. 

Calamopora  fibrosa,  Eichwald,  Syst^e  Silurlen  de  I’Estbonie,  p.  209.  18-40. 

A careful  examination  of  specimens  agreeing  with  M.  Pander's  figures  and  general  remarks,  led  to  the 
inference,  that  they  possessed  all  the  essential  generic  characters  of  Chstetes. 

M.  Pander  considers  the  globular,  hemispherical  and  conical  specimens  described  by  him,  as  varieties 
of  one  species;  and,  it  is  beUeved.  that  the  differences  which  may  be  noticed  internally,  depend  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  polypidom  was  developed.  In  a well-preserved  hemispherical  specimen, 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  lines  in  the  thickest  part,  the  tubes  did  not  radiate  suddenly  from  the 
centre,  but  the  lateral  increase  had  been  produced  by  the  successive  addition  of  marginal  tubes,  which 
sprung  from  the  base,  and  slightly  inclined  outwards.  The  concave  under-surface  of  the  same  specimen 
exhibited,  besides  concentric  irregularities,  the  oblique  lower  terminations  of  the  tubes  arranged  in  a manner 
which  resembled  radiating  lines.  In  a conical  specimen  one  and  a quarter  inch  in  height,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  upper  (broad)  extremity,  the  increase  in  width  had  also  resulted  from  a similar  mode 
of  production ; but  all  the  tubes  necessarily  ranged  vertically,  and  the  conical  surface  exhibited  also  circu- 
lar irregularities,  as  well  as  terminations  of  the  tubes,  though  less  distinctly  in  that  specimen  than  in 
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another  of  the  same  form.  A mass  of  a nearly  globular  shape,  t<ero  and  a lialf  inches  in  one  diameter, 
and  three  in  the  other,  had  the  surface  almost  wholly  weathered,  and  therefore  exhibited  no  clear  cha- 
racters ; but  intemally,  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  agreed  with  that  of  the  hemispherical  specimen. 

The  original  w'alls  of  the  coral  were,  apparently,  almost  membranous,  and  liable  under  some  conditions 
to  irregular  contractions,  as  well  as  considerable  deTiations  in  the  line  of  growth ; but  in  the  large, 
globular  mass,  such  inequalities  were  far  less  conspicuous. 

11)0  diaphragms,  exposed  in  vertical  sections,  of  all  the  varieties  of  form,  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  without  the  least  indication  of  grouping  in  bands.  In  the  hemispherical  (pi.  A.,  fig.  10) 
and  conical  specimens,  which  exhibited  considerable  irregularities  in  grow'th,  the  disposition  of  the  dia- 
phragms was  very  unequal ; while  in  the  large  globular  mass,  a portion  of  which  is  represented  by  fig.  10  a, 
the  plates,  without  observing  any  definite  order,  w*ere  uniformly  dUtnbuted.  In  some  portions,  however, 
of  the  other  varieties  the  number  of  plates  corresponded ; and  the  difTcrcnccs  displayed,  may,  it  is  be- 
lieved. be  rightly  assigned  to  circumstances  which  affected  the  mode  of  growth  or  production  of  the 
pol3rpes,  and  consequently  modified  the  distribution  of  the  diaphragms. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  additional  tubes  within  the  area  of  thoee  which  pre-existed,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  divisional  laminie  were  noticed  m transparent,  vertical  slices  of  the  hemispherical  and  glo- 
bose varieties,  though  less  distinctly  in  the  latter  th»in  the  former : and  that  while,  in  a similar  section  of 
the  conical  sjiecimeu,  they  were  not  satisfactorily  detected,  a transverse  slice  exhibited  clearly  divisional 
laminsc,  ranging  from  opposite  planes.  'Lbc  whole  of  these  specimens,  moreover,  proved  clearly  the 
powers  which  the  polype  mass  possessed  of  extending  laterally  and  producing  marginal  tubes. 

ChaMet  Petropcittami  having  been  considered  identical  with  Favotiies  (CAte/rfes)  Jibrota,  var.  globo$a, 
of  the  Eifel,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  vertical  sections  of  a specimen  of  the  latter  fossil,  which 
belonged  to  M.  de  Verneuil's  cabinet,  perpendicular,  divisionul  laminae  within  the  tubes  were  noticed,  also 
h’agments  of  the  original  coral,  exhibiting  only  interior  surface- walls,  similar  to  those  of  Chtet.  radian$\ 
and  it  was  tlierefore  inferred  that  the  fossil  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  genus  Favosites.  As  regards 
the  species,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  diaphragms  were  uniformly  rare,  without  any  signs  of  disturbed 
growth.  The  height  of  the  specimen  was  seven  lines. 

Ckftt.  Petropolitanus  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  a globose  tubular  coral  which  occurs  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  beds  of  Christiania  Bay,  Norway. 

Localities  and  Formation. — Nikolsk  to  Pctropavlosk.  on  the  river  Volkof;  banks  of  the  Slass  river; 
ravines  of  Pulkovka  and  Popovka,  south  of  St.  Pctcraburgh ; plateau  of  Cxarskoe-celo ; sea  cliffs  from 
Narva  to  Keval.  Lower  Silurian. 


LiTiiooE?rDao{c. 

The  Uthodendra  of  English  fossil  zoologists  differ  materially  in  structure  from  the  corals  typical  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  genus,  as  originally  proposed  by  Schweigger  (Beobachtungen,  Syst.  tab.  VI.).  As 
however  those  corals  have  been  referred  by  approved  authorities  to  other  established  genera,  leaving 
Schwei^^r’s  Lithodendron  without  a representative,  and  as  the  continental  systematic  zoologists  who 
have  adopted  the  genus,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  original  proposer’s  views,  have  also  included 
in  it  corals  of  great  diversity  of  characters,  it  has  been  deemed  correct  in  retaining  the  generic  name, 
long  applied  by  British  geologists  to  peculiar  mountain  limestone  polyparia.  to  adopt  Prof.  J.  Phillips’s 
characters,  though  they  differ  completely  from  those  of  Schweigger. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  generic  characters  are,  ** cells  concave  with  a prominent  central  umbo  or  axia;  lamellv 
generally  twisted  or  extinct  near  the  centre.”  Gcol.  Yorshire,  part  ii.  p.  202.  1836. 
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To  this  BummAry  msy  be  added  the  aoticet  that  the  coral  U branched,  the  brancbea  aprioging  from 
germs  developed  on  the  side  of  the  parent  stem  and  never  resulting  from  a subdivision  of  the  polype ; 
that  each  stem  and  branch  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a single  lamelliferous  tube ; that  the 
exterior  of  the  coral  was  not  thickened  by  a permanently  investing  mantle,  adjacent  surfaces  only  being 
partially  united  by  the  extension  of  a limited  mantle ; and  that  the  lamellae  are  simple,  but  bi-plated  and 
numerous. 

By  these  characters  and  the  internal  structure,  Lithodendron  maybe  easily  distinguished  from  (1) 
Oculina,  (2)  Dcndrophyllia,  (3)  Caryophyllia  and  (4)  Cladocora.  From  the  first  by  the  continuous, 
central,  lamelliferous  tube;  from  the  first  and  second  by  the  absence  of  external  thickenings  arising  from 
a permanently  investing  mantle ; from  Caryophyllia,  as  restricted  by  Bbrenbcrg,  in  the  branches  not  re- 
sulting from  a subdivision  of  the  polypes ; and  from  all  the  four  genera  by  the  peculiar  central  diaphragms, 
inclined  upwards  against  the  axis,  as  noticed  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  his  description  of  species,  and  represented 
in  his  Ulustrations  of  the  genus.  (Geol.  Yorks.,  part  ii.  pi.  2.  figs.  17,  18.) 

Lithodendron  eostatum,  sp.  n. 

Sfems  cfosefy  clnetered,  cylindrical,  wtrongiy  ribbed ; lometUe  eimple,  variable ; interepacet  crossed  by  arched 
and  inclined  plates ; central  diaphrayms  sloped  apieards,  not  arched ; axis  spindle-shaped ; terminal 
cup  deep,  lamellst  not  very  pronunent,  unequal ; height  of  central  Itoss  less  than  depth  of  cup. 


Fig.  a.  leprcMstti  Uia  mode  at  bnachinSi  ksd  at  th«  oocmwiittl  uiuoa  id  bmehm  or  Mn. 

Rf.  S.  Vertiml  wetioo  aucBiSed,  to  eikibit  the  geoml  chuuten  at  Uw  kKrrior. 

‘riiis  species  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  neat  longitudinal  ribs.  The  specimen  examined  was  about 
two  and  a half  inches  in  width  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  contained  parts  of  twenty-five  closely 
segregated  stems.  The  height  of  the  largest  portion  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  was  three  lines.  Only  two  lateral  shoots  were  noticed,  and  neither  of  them  was  in  a 
position  to  permit  the  mode  of  connexion  with  the  parent  stem  to  be  fully  ascertained.  The  more  favour- 
ably exposed  case  exhibited  transverse  sections  of  the  main  stem  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  attached 
branch.  At  the  junction  there  was  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  two,  but  a white,  rather  excentric 
line  and  an  imperfect  blending  of  lamella.  The  other  branch  (fig.  o),  which  was  fully  exposed,  as 
respected  pontion  and  mode  of  growth,  exhibited  from  its  divergence,  a diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
main  stem.  A p>crfcct  transverse  section  of  the  connectiDg  animal  secretion,  presented  a repetition  of  the 
structure  within  the  tube,  or  an  outer  extension,  from  each  surface,  of  the  lamella,  with  intermediate 
plates,  and  at  the  junction  there  was  a strong  white  line. 

An  internal  vertical  section  (fig.  b)  not  quite  through  the  centre  displayed  at  the  opposite  edges  an 
irregular  luind  of  inclined,  curved,  or  vesicular  plates,  bounded  on  each  aide  by  an  unequal,  but  more 
solid  layer.  Within  these  bands,  intersections  of  vertical  lamella  were  partially  exhibited,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  was  traversed  by  the  edges  of  up-tumed  plates  or  diaphragms,  sometimes  single,  more 
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firequentlj  intermingled  with  subordinate  though  aimilar  laminae.  A strong  white  line  ranging  not  quite 
through  the  centre,  and  against  which  the  up-tumed  platea  abutted,  marked  the  position  of  the  axis.  In 
the  descriptioif  of  LUkodtndron  comcameratum,  some  further  details  respecting  the  internal  structure  of  the 
genus  will  be  found. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  stems  gave  very  variable  characters.  At  the  circumfmnce  there  were 
generally  between  the  lamelUe,  one  or  more  series  of  arched  laminie  intersections  of  the  plates,  men- 
tioned in  the  remarks  on  the  vertical  structure,  llie  lamelhe,  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  varied 
considerably  in  their  extension ; and  the  central  area  was  likewise  very  unequal  in  dimensions,  as  well 
as  in  the  number  and  in  the  curvature  of  the  intersected  diaphragms.  7'he  spindle-shaped  axis  was  also 
not  uniformly  bold. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Perimishel,  south  of  Kaluga.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Litkodendron  antnilaivm,  sp.  n. 

Stfms  clnstered,  cylutdricalf  /aintly  ribbed,  strongly  but  irregularly  anmtlated,  with  subordinate,  /!ne,  waved 
lines  i central  diaphragms  waved,  uptoard  inclination  not  great } oris  oval.  (Plate  A.,  £g.  5.) 

Lithodendron  amtulatum  attained  probably  considerable  dimensions,  though  the  largest  specimen  exa- 
mined had  an  altitude  of  only  three  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  tabes  being  almost  uniformly  five  lines. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  species,  known  to  the  deacriber,  by  its  bold,  rounded,  but  unequal  annular 
ridges,  with  subordinate  fine  lines,  and  by  the  waved  contour  of  the  central  plates  (fig.  5 a).  The  only 
additional  point  of  structural  interest  observed  in  this  species  was  the  proof,  that  the  cementing  layer 
between  adjacent  steins  was  secreted  during  the  growth  of  the  coral — the  bold  annular  ridges  being 
in  some  cases  almost  confluent,  and  the  fine  lines  of  growth  being  distinctly  traceable  from  the  surface 
of  one  stem  across  the  connecting  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  next. 

Localities  and  Formation. — River  Issetz,  east  of  Ekaterinburg;  Uinsk.  on  the  Tebussovaya.  Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

Lithodendron  coneameratum,  sp.  n. 

Stems  aggregated,  cylindrical,  slender,  faintly  ribbed,  very  rarely  branched,  occasionally  united ; lamella 
simple,  equal  is  breadth  \ interstitial  plates  arched ; central  diaphragms  dome-shaped,  more  or  less  crossed 
by  vertical  laminw;  axis  compressed,  not  persistent,  formed  of  union  of  lamella ; walls  without  on  inter- 
nal  vesicular  layer. 

This  curious  coral  difiPers  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  lithodendron.  yet  it  possesses 
all  the  essential  elements  of  the  genus.  It  is  distingiiished  specifically  by  the  dome-shaped  diaphragms. 
The  specimen  examined,  was  three  inches  in  height  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth  and  depth : it  consisted 
of  closely  aggregated  steins  which  had  a nearly  uniform  diameter  of  two  lines,  and  ranged  upwards  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  lateral  connexions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  were  few  and  of  limited 
extent.  Only  one  very  imperfect  fragment  of  a branch  or  side-shoot  was  observed. 

The  outer  wall,  as  exposed  in  vertical  and  transverse  sections,  was  thin  and  without  a trace  of  vesicular 
lining.  The  external  ribs  in  a few  protected  steins  were  distinct  and  round.  The  lamellae,  about  twenty 
in  number,  sprung  directly  from  the  inner  surfiure  of  the  wall,  and  were  simple  in  structure  and  uniform 
in  breadth  in  any  single  transverse  section,  but  their  characters  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
secrion  and  the  state  of  preservation.  'Phe  perfect  diaphragm  formed  a complete  dome  with  a slight 
spindle-shaped  oj«ning  or  impression  in  the  centre.  A well-preserved  under  surface  was  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  narrow  lamellae  apjiarently  perfect,  as  the  edges  presented  an  almost  uniform,  arched 
outline;  between  these  lamellae  were  the  interstitial  commencements  of  the  diaphragms,  and  fiom  their 
edges  grooves  ranged  upwards  for  some  distance  towards  the  centre  of  the  dome,  but  there  was  not  the 
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slightest  trace  of  even  an  attenuated  extension  of  the  lamellse  in  the  grooves.  The  centre  o(  the  dome 
was  a uniform  smooth  surface,  with  only  an  impression  of  the  apex  of  the  axis. 

The  superior  surface  of  the  diaphragms  had,  under  all  conditions,  near  its  circumference,  a series  of 
radii  of  variable  dimensions.  In  one  case,  which  exhibited  what  was  probably  a portion  of  the  upper  side 
of  an  inner  layer  of  the  diaphragm,  slightly  raised  lines  were  visible,  agreeing  in  position  with  the  fur- 
rows on  the  under  sur^c  of  the  dome,  and  the  centre  w’as  smooth  to  a similar  extent.  The  other  half 
of  the  same  diaphragm  had  a distinct  coating  independent  of  an  incrustarion,  and  was  traversed  by  sharp 
ridges  which  ranged  to  the  very  centre.  In  other  cases  these  ridges  were  developed  into  prominent 
lamells,  which  converged  boldly  from  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  and  terminating  centrally,  formed  a 
projecting  !>oss  or  the  axis.  Some  transverse  sections  exhibited  an  inner  circle,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  middle  of  a diaphragm  and  the  exposing  of  subjacent  lamellie. 

Whether  the  intervals  between  two  successive  diaphragms  were  fully  intersected  by  lamells[*-plates  was 
not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  in  the  majority  of  vertical  sections,  which  exposed  the  interior  of  the 
Stems,  the  structure  had  been  very  partially  preserved.  In  one  instance,  however,  a series  of  successive 
intervals  so  far  retained  their  original  characters  as  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  lamellse-plates  wholly 
intersected  those  chambers  with  the  exception  of  a relatively  lojge  aperture  near  the  apex.  This  inference 
would  apparently  accord  with  the  previously  noticed  smooth  or  unfurrowed  surface  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  axis  exhibited  very  variable  characters,  but  these  differences  were  also  chiefly  due  to  the  degree  of 
preservation  cither  of  it  or  of  the  surrounding  lamlnee.  Being  essentially  composed  of  a unloti  of  the  latter 
(developed  upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm),  its  distinctness  or  prominence,  in  a transvente 
section,  depended  on  the  fracture  or  the  amount  to  which  it  had  been  separated  by  weathering  from  the 
environing  plates.  In  some  cases  it  displayed  a conical  boss,  in  others  it  was  apparently  wanting.  In 
vertical  sections  it  exhibited,  where  preserved,  a compressed  body  ranging  between  the  succewire  dia- 
phragms and  surrounded  by  fractured  edges  of  lamelhe,  sometimes  almost  inconspicuous,  but  sometimes 
extending  outwards  like  the  ornamental  sculpturing  of  a pinnacle.  It  is  inferred  that  the  axis  never 
penetrated  the  diaphragm,  on  account  of  the  mode  of  production  and  the  perfect  dome-plate,  before 
noticed,  being  only  indented  in  the  centre. 

Locaiity  and  Formation. — River  Ocetcr,  Government  of  Tula.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Lithodendron  fascievtatum,  J.  Phillips. 

Stems  cylindrical,  nearly  smooth,  often  united  laterally;  lamella  simple,  alternately  broad  and  narrow;  central 
diaphrayms  highly  inclined,  curved ; axis  spindle-shaped ; walls  with  an  ts/enta/  vehicular  layer, 

Lithodendron  fasciculatum,  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorkshire,  part  ii.  p.  202.  plate  2.  figs.  16,  17. 

Madrepora,  Parkinson,  Organic  Remains,  ii.  p.  51.  plate  6.  fig.  8. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  quote  the  other  authorities  who  have  noticed  this  B|)ccies,  more  than 
one  coral  being  probably  described  under  the  same  name. 

llic  Russian  fossil  assigned  to  Lithod.  fasciculatum  dilfered  not  essentially  in  any  its  details  from 
specimens  obtained  at  Bristol,  and  identical  with  l^kinson’s  figure  quoted  by  Prof.  PhilUjis. 

locality  and  River  Tchussovaya.  west  flank  of  Ural  Mountains.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Cladocora  9 sarmentosa,  sp.  n. 

Stems  cylindrical,  slender,  fasciculated ; lamella  simple,  alternately  broad  and  very  narrow ; interstitial 
plates  very  irregular  / centre  no  axis,  but  blending  of  lamella ; external  wall  thin,  fine  transverse  ridges. 

'Phis  coral  resembled  externally  and  in  mode  of  grow'th  the  Lithodendra  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
but  it  had  no  axis  or  upturned  central  diaphragms,  nor  were  the  adjacent  stems  in  any  way  united,  in 
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the  simplicity  of  the  internal  structure,  which  admitted  of  no  lubdlvisiotis  into  areas,  there  was  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Cladocora  of  Ehrcnberg  (e.  g.  Clad,  l^'igata,  Madrtpora  fiexuota,  Solandcr  and  Ellis, 
plate  31.  figs.  5,  6),  also  in  the  total  absence  of  external  thickenings  as  well  as  lateral  junctions, 
there  were,  moreover,  no  signs  of  regular  bifurcations  of  the  stems ; but  as  the  true  mode  of  production 
of  the  lateral  branches  was  not  ascertained,  it  was  considered  correct  to  mark  the  generic  determination 
as  doubtful. 

Several  fragments  of  this  coral  were  examined,  but  they  appeared  to  be.  for  the  greater  part,  portions 
of  one  mass.  The  height  and  width  of  the  principal  specimen  were  about  two  inches.  The  stems,  which 
were  separated  by  slight  intervals,  were  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  flexuose,  and  bad  an  almost  uniform 
diameter  of  two  lines. 

The  outer  wall  was  exceedingly  thin,  and  apparently  had  no  decided  vesicular  lining.  Externally  it 
was  traversed  by  close,  fine,  annular  ridges  and  stronger  irregularities  of  growth,  and  partially  decom- 
posed suKaces  exhibited  faint  indications  of  vertical  ribs.  Tlte  lamells,  which  sprung  directly  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall,  were  about  thirty  in  number,  and  were  alternately  broad  and  very  narrow,  the 
former  ranging  with  slight  flexures  to  the  centre.  They  appeared  to  have  been  simple  in  structure,  but 
liable  to  fracture  and  decomposition,  presenting  in  many  cases  considerable  irregularities  and  occasionally 
indistinctness  of  outline.  The  interstitial  plates  displayed,  in  the  best  transverse  sectioDS,  a series  of  fine 
arched  lines,  parallel  to  the  wall  and  at  a short  distance  from  it ; other  similar  curves,  but  not  forming  a 
regular  series,  also  appeared  nearer  the  centre.  In  vertical  sections  the  plates  exhibited  fine  straight 
lines,  though  without  any  great  uniformity  of  arrangement : tliey  had  evidently  been  very  liable  likewise 
to  fracture  and  decomposition. 

The  centre  had  no  distinct  axis,  consisting  merely  of  a union  of  the  broader  lamellse  with  occasionally 
an  additional  plate,  as  if  a lamella  had  divided. 

Only  one  very  unsatisfactory  instance  of  the  base  of  a lateral  stem  was  noticed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Kamensk,  east  of  Ekaterinburg.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Colvmnaria  sulcata,  Goldfuss. 

Tudes  .‘>-6  sided ; sides  generally  unequal  j lamella  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  sometimes  straight  and 
simple,  sometimes  irregularly  curved  and  fasciculated,  united  ia  pairs  at  the  periphery  by  curvatures; 
interspaces,  numerous  connecting  plates;  centre,  union  of  broader  lamella,  no  axis;  outer  wall  unwea- 
thered,fat;  weathered,  crenulated ; terminal  cup  very  deep ; young  tubes  interpolated  laterally.  (Plate 
A.,  fig.  1.) 

Ooldfuss.  Petrefacta,  p.  72.  tab.  24.  fig.  9.  (Bensberg) ; De  Blainville,  Man.  d’Act.,  p.  351 ; Milne  Ed- 
wards, 2nd  edit.,  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  tom.  u.  p.  343. 

So  far  as  the  Russian  specimen  could  be  compared  with  Goldfuss’s  figures  and  description,  no  essential 
difFerenccs  were  noticed,  and  the  only  observed  variation  consisted  in  the  occasionally  irregular  range 
and  uniting  of  the  lamella;.  With  respect  to  Goldfuss's  additional  remarks  on  the  species  (Petref.  Zu- 
Mtze,  p.  246),  and  his  identifying  it  with  Cyathopkyllum  quadrigeminum,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that,  independent  of  internal  structure,  the  reproductive  process  of  Columnaria  is  distinct  from  that 
of  Cyathophyllum,  and  if  any  of  the  corals  figured  under  the  name  of  Cyathop.  quadrigeminum  (pi.  19 
fig.  la?)  exhibit  that  process,  they  should  be  separated  from  both  the  species  and  the  genus. 

The  grounds  for  considering  Lithostrotion  to  be  distinct  from  Columnaria,  with  which  it  lias  been 
united  by  M.  de  Blainville  (Man.  d’Actinol.,  p.  350),  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
general  remarks  on  that  genus. 

l*he  Russian  specimen  which  was  examined,  formed  apparently  part  of  a hemispherical  moss.  It  was 
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about  three  inches  square  on  the  upper  surfece,  and  one  and  a half  in  thickness  at  the  outer  edge,  the 
iou-er  surface  being  Tery  uneven.  The  columns  in  general  diverged  slightly.  Their  form  was  very 
irregular,  the  relative  dimensions  in  the  sides  of  even  the  fully  •developed  being  often  extremely  unequal. 
The  diameter  of  the  more  regular,  which  bad  attained  this  state,  averaged  two  and  a half  lines. 

In  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  mode  of  production  of  the  young  columns  nnd  their  progress  towards  ma< 
turity,  it  is  necessar}’  to  premise,  that  no  instance  was  obser\'ed  in  the  series  of  exposed  transverse  sec- 
tions of  a line  indicating  a fissiparous  process,  or  of  such  an  irregularity  among  the  lamellae  as  would  arise 
from  the  development  of  germs.  Tlie  earliest  signs  of  young  columns  existed  in  the  occurrence  of  small 
intervals,  irregular  in  form,  but  surrounded  by  facets  of  adjacent  columns  as  perfect  in  their  boundary  struc- 
ture as  were  the  facets  of  the  other  sides  adjacent  to  which  no  intervals  appeared  (fig.  1, 1 a).  The  outline 
of  these  spaces  was  generally  more  or  less  cur^'ed,  producing  convexities  in  the  planes  of  the  adjacent 
columns,  and  where  it  was  three-sided  it  resembled  a spherical  triangle.  This  character  U conceived  to 
be  of  importance ; for  if  the  curvature  had  existed  uniformly  only  on  the  facet  of  one  of  the  older  columns, 
it  might  have  indicated  a fissiparous  separation  from  that  column.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
curves  may  be  considered  to  have  resulted  from  the  struggles  of  the  young  polype  on  all  sides  for  room ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  called  into  existence  while  the  older  polypes  were  constructing  their  tubes,  and 
had  not  given  them  a sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the  outer  pressure. 

In  the  next  state  the  intervals  (which  apparently  arose  from  a decay  of  feebly-constructed  solid  parts) 
were  occupied  by  lamelliferous  tubes  (fig.  1,  I a),  agreeing  perfectly  in  character  U'ith  the  mature  columns, 
except  that  the  number  of  lamclls  was  much  smaller,  and  that  the  sides  were  considerably  curved.  Be- 
tween this  state  and  the  fully-developed  no  other  changes  necessarily  appeared  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  lamellse  and  a tendency  to  produce,  for  the  greater  part,  straight  walls. 

A perfect  vertical  exterior  of  the  columns  was  not  exposed,  but  in  transverse  sections  a nearly  even 
line  traversed  the  middle  of  the  comparatively  thick  opakc  layer,  which  intervened  between  the  adjacent 
stellated  lamellx  (fig.  1 a) ; proving  clearly,  that  the  walls  were  separable,  and  resulted  ^ro  the  labours 
of  individual  polypes.  The  outer  characters  so  excellently  given  in  Prof.  Goldfuss’s  figures,  9 u to  9 c, 
plate  24.  (Petref.),  were  also  well  exhibited  in  weathered  or  decayed  portions,  and  clearly  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  exterior  and  the  preservation  of  the  arched  union  of  pairs  of  the  lamellse. 

The  only  perfect  terminal  cups  which  were  preserved,  were  seated  below  the  sur&ce  and  within  the 
specimen,  baring  belonged  to  polypes  prematurely  killed,  and  overarched  by  the  lateral  extension  of  other 
columns.  They  were  deep  and  elliptical  in  outline  (figs.  1 6,  1 c),  and  totally  unlike  those  of  the  coral 
represented  in  plate  19,  fig.  1 u of  the  * Pctrcfacta  Musei  Bonneosis.*  They  were  lined  by  regularly 
curved,  slightly  projecting  lamelhe,  the  alternate  narrower  plates  descending  also  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
No  central  buss  was  exhibited. 

Locality  and  Formation. — llabsal,  near  Reval.  Lower  Silurian. 

LiTaosxaoTioK,  Lhwyd. 

This  name  was  originally  proposed  by  Lhwyd  (Ichnographia,  1699)  for  a coral  figured  in  the  23rd 
plate  of  bis  work,  and  designated  **  Lithostrotlon  sive  Basaltes  minimus  striatus  et  stellatus."  It  was 
apparently  first  adopted  as  a systematic  generic  appellation  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  * History  of  British 
Animals'  (p.  308.  1828);  and  it  has  been  subsequently  retmned  by  other  authorities,  but  without  any 
great  precision,  respecting  essential  characteni.  In  a notice  on  a genus  for  which  the  designation  of 
Stylastnea  is  suggested,  will  be  found  reasons  for  concluding,  that  Lhwyd's  fossil  {Lithast.  striatwm  ? 
Brit.  Anim.  p.  508)  possesses  characters  so  perfectly  different  from  those  of  Dr.  Fleming's  Lithost.  /ion- 
forme,  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  a distinct  genus  neecssar}'.  At  first  it  appeared  ad^isaUe  to 
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retain  Ukwyd’s  name  for  hla  own  coral,  and  to  apply  the  new  one  to  lAtho$t.  fiori/orme  but  aa  the 
former  foaail  is  little  known,  and  baa  probably  been  miataken,  in  some  caaea,  for  other  foaaila  of  similar 
general  aapect,  yet  very  different  structuxe.  and  as  IMho»t.  fonformt  is  a well-known,  strongly  marked 
coral  and  excellently  figured  by  Martin  in  his  ‘ Petrificata  Derbtensia*  (pi.  4-3,  1809),  though  without  an 
available  name,  it  was  aubaequently  deemed  correct  to  apply  the  new  term  to  the  obscure  foswl,  and  the 
old  term  to  the  one  which  was  well  known,  and  by  which  geolo^ts  have  been  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate it. 

The  characters  by  which  it  ii  proposed  to  distinguish  Lithostrotion  from  other  lamelliferous  Anthoxua 
are  the  following. 

A core/  covqtoiei  of  $Um$  ^cncra//y  coaiwMttd ; inttrior  of  atem$  oeparobU  into  thrto  differently  con- 
Mtrwted  area# ; 1,  a central  asie ; 2,  m inner  tone  composed  of  oertieal  lamella;  3,  an  outer  xosc  formed 
partly  of  lamella  but  chiefiy  of  varionely  arched  or  vesicular  plates : the  mode  of  reprodMction  was  by  germs 
developed  within  the  area  of  the  parent  steee,  or  without  it  by  an  occestojia/  extension  of  the  polype. 

The  specific  characters  depend  upon  the  difference  in  the  structural  details  of  the  three  areas. 

By  the  above  descriptive  notice,  lithostrotion.  it  is  presumed,  will  be  readily  diatioguisbed  from  the 
uni-areal  and  non-proliferous  Columnaria,  to  which  it  has  been  united  by  some  authors ; from  the  bi-areal 
though  proliferous  Cyathophyllum ; and  from  the  uni-areal,  subdividing  polype,  Astrea,  with  both  of 
which  it  has  been  also  identified. 

Lithostrotion  emarciaium. 

Cohmns  irregularly  polygonal,  outer  surface  rarWy  exposed,  inner  broadly  ribbed ; axis  elliptical,  detachable ; 
inner  tone  bounded  outwardly  by  arched  plates,  lamella  generally  of  equal  breadth ; outer  tone  very 
vesicular,  plates  broad  siightly  convex,  not  highly  inclined,  very  partially  traversed  by  extensions  of 
lamella ; terminat  cup  not  deep ; boss  slightly  prominent  surrounded  by  a depressed  area ; inner  tone 
nearly  fat,  lamHla  disHnet,  simple ; band  of  outer  area  highly  inclined  towards  ths  exterior  circum^ 
ference,  vesicular  plates  broad,  slightly  convex. 


Fif.  m.  TitmvMM  McUoa.  epper  kiKmc. 

Rg.  S.  TVwwitne  Mctidn,  nodcr  mifaiee. 

Fig.  c-  pofUoB  of  uftd«r  «afAe«  l«  tthibit  tb*  cbsiMUn  «f  Um  liUMOir. 

Ftf . 4.  Vwtk*l  MeOM,  aMgalSed.  lo  tbow  tW  iotorMl  atmetim  pi  tb«  ute,  sod  the  eonHsun  with  the  raoer  mrm. 

Fig.  e.  Verticil  Mctico,  magiuAed,  to  exhibit  the  peqiendknlv  extcEDal  wd  Imwieive  latentxl  chwoctoe  of  the  nil.  xnd  the  axtioe  pt  ibe  lirtcr- 
■titial  piatai  between  the  ImmUk,  ibu  the  connexion  of  the  ianv  with  the  rencular  or  otter  tone. 

Fig.  /.  An  nunttnre  colunni  u * witUa  the  ircn  ot  the  parent  eolniB : the  eontinnene  benadup  of  the  latter  awp  be  cmIIj  traced. 
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A*trea  einarciata,  Fitichcr.  Oryc.  Oouvcm.  de  Mo»cou,  pi.  31.  fig.  5.  p.  154.  (Limefltone  of  Tc»k>vo.) 

One  of  the  «|>ecimenB  from  which  the  preceding  characters  were  obtained,  had  on  a label,  affixed  to  it  io 
Uuftftia,  *'  Asirea  emarciata,**  and  it  U therefore  presumed  that  the  determination  must  be  correct,  though 
the  agreement  with  M.  Fischer's  figure  was  not  perfect.  It  is  necessary  however  to  state,  that  the 
liussiao  carboniferous  coral  cannot  be  considered  identical  W'ith  the  original  Astrea  emarciata  from  the 
tertiary  strata  of  Grignon,  although  Lamarck's  descriptive  notice  is  reprinted  in  the  * Orj’ctugraphie.' 
(Auim.  sans  Vert.  2nd  edit.  il.  p.  417.  No.  29.  Oryc.  p.  154.)  As  the  specific  name  appears  to  be  well' 
known  in  Russia,  it  is  nevertheless  deemed  correct  to  retain  it,  and  the  generic  being  altered,  it  is  trusted 
no  confusion  will  arise. 

Betweeu  Litkost.  emarciatum  and  the  English  carbonifenms  fossil  Liihott.  fioriforme,  the  following  dif- 
ferences may  be  observed.  In  transverse  sections  of  the  Russian  coral,  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  (fig.  a), 
the  principal  vertical  lamells  have  uniformly  a very  limited  range  in  the  outer  zone ; whereas,  iu  similar 
sections  of  the  British  species,  they  extend  almost  constantly  to  the  polygonal  periphery : in  Litho9t. 
anarciatum,  again,  secondary  or  intermediate  lamellae  arc  nearly  wanting,  or  rudimentary*,  but  in  Litkost. 
fiori/ortue  they  are  well-developed,  alternating  in  the  outer  zone,  for  the  greater  part,  regularly  with  the 
primary  lamellae,  even  to  the  very  walls  of  the  columns.  Other  distinctions  consist  in  the  greater 
width  of  the  vesicular  plates  in  the  Russian  coral,  consequent  on  the  small  range  of  the  lamells ; and  in 
the  number  of  truncated  edges  being  much  less,  on  account  of  the  plates  being  less  inclined. 

The  specimens  of  Litkost.  ftnardatum  which  were  examined,  consisted  of  slightly  radiating  columns  of 
variable  dimensions,  and  apparently  not  separable  mechanically.  The  width  of  the  largest  mass  w-as  four 
and  a half  inches,  and  the  altitude  three  inches.  Another  specimen  presented  continuous  columus  three 
and  a half  inches  in  height,  with  a nearly  uniform  width  of  six  lines.  The  greatest  obsen‘ed  diameter 
wras  about  nine  lines.  Vertical  sections  of  many  contiguous  columns,  exhibited,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
stices between  the  lamins  of  the  original  coral  not  having  been  filled  with  mineral  matter,  very  irregular 
surfaces,  formed  for  the  greater  |>art  of  congeries  of  curved  plates,  belonging  to  tbc  outer  zone,  variously 
united  and  inclined  upwards ; here  and  there  was  likewise  a flat,  vertical  surface,  ribl>cd  and  crossed  by 
edges  of  fractured  vesicular  plates,  presenting  the  inner  surface  of  a vrall ; and  occasionally,  bat  more 
rarely,  there  was  a reticulated  semi-cylindrical  indentation,  flanked  on  each  side  by  narrow  flat  perpen- 
dicular planes,  which  were  traversed  by  nearly  horizontal  lines,  the  whole  representing  diflerent,  vertical 
sections  of  the  inner  zone ; in  some  cases  again  the  indentation  was  replaced  by  a convex  body  variously 
traversed  by  lines,  and  exhibited  an  axis  half  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures.  A transverse 
section  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  is  shown  in  figure  a,  and  to  the  under  surface  in  figure  b,  the  triple 
composition  of  the  column  being  perfectly  displayed  in  lx>th. 

A few  remarks  must  be  offered  on  structural  details. 

(1.)  Transverse  sections  of  the  axis  presented  very  varlalilc  characters,  but  tbc  composition  of  this 
central  area  consisted  of  vertical,  waved  plates  (fig.  d),  which  converged,  more  or  less  regularly,  towards 
a medial  line  (fig.  e),  and  were  united  by  highly  inclined  laminse ; tbc  whole  being  encompassed  by  a thin 
wall,  and  forming  a persistent  elliptical  body.  No  very  satisfactory  proofs  were  obtained  of  any  connexion 
between  the  vertical  plates  and  the  lamellse  of  the  surrounding  zone ; but  some  of  the  attenuated  edges  of 
the  latter  abutted  against  tbc  wall,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  inner  extremities  of  the  interstitial,  horizontal 
plates  (fig.  e).  The  general  characters  of  the  interior  of  the  axis,  and  the  mode  of  union  with  the  lamelli- 
ferous  zone,  are  given  in  figure  (d)  ; and  the  reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  persistent  structure  with 
the  conc'in-conc,  or  non-persistent  composition  of  the  axis  of  Litkost.  nummUlare  (fig.  b,  p.  606),  as  af- 
fording a valuable  example  of  the  assistance  which  thb  portion  of  the  coral  may  yield  in  s|>ecific  determi- 
nations. A further  illustration  U noticed  in  the  description  of  Litkost.  astroidfs  (fig.  b,  p.  607). 
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(2.)  The  l&meUae  of  the  inner  zone  had,  apparently,  a continuoua,  vertical  range  throughout  the  column. 
For  a short  distance  from  the  axis,  each  consisted  of  a single  plate  (hgs.  b,  c),  and  then  swelling  out 
more  or  less  abruptly  divided  into  two  layers,  the  outer  pairs  of  which  w*ere  united  at  the  circumference 
of  the  zone  by  curved  extensions.  In  some  few  instances,  very  narrow,  secondary  or  intermediate  la* 
mellse  occurred,  formed  also  of  two  layers,  similarly  connected  to  the  proximate  broad  plates.  Without 
the  regular  limits  of  this  inner  zone,  fractured  surfaces  often  exhibited  curved  edges  between  partial 
lamellse,  both  being  intersections  of  the  component  parts  of  the  exterior  area  (figs.  a.  c).  llie  interstitial 
lamhue  of  the  inner  zone  (figs,  d,  e),  though  in  general  more  or  less  wuved,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
horizontally  arranged,  but  they  were  sometimes  highly  inclined,  and  the  mriationB  in  their  position  pro* 
duced  a great  irregularity  of  character  in  transverse  Amcturcs. 

(3.)  The  arched  or  vaulted  plates,  which  composed  the  outer  area,  sprung  from  the  lanielliferous  zone 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  acantlius  leaves  of  a Corinthian  capital ; but  they  were  variously 
united  and  reticulated  in  their  range  towards  the  periphery.  On  the  under  surface  (fig.  b)  they  were  more  or 
less  distinctly  traversed  by  faint  grooves  and  intermediate  slightly  convex  bands;  the  former  being  prolonged 
indications  of  the  fine  divisional  spaces  between  the  two  plates  of  the  lamellsc;  and  the  latter,  of  the  arches 
by  which  the  opposite  plates  were  united.  The  upper  surface  (figs,  a,/)  of  these  bladder-Ukc  or  vesicular 
laminw  w'as  almost  invariably  so  concealed  by  a coating  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  that  minor  struc- 
tural details  were  not  ascertainable.  The  vertically  discontinuous  lamells,  by  which  they  were  more  or  less 
traversed,  were  cur>*ed  on  the  upper  or  free  edge,  resembling  segments  of  circles ; aird  their  range  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  column  was  generally  very  limited,  though  in  some  few  instances  equal  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  area.  They  sprung,  apparently  with  rare  exception.%  from  the  narrow  interval  between 
the  subdivided  plates  of  the  primary  lamclhe ; and  were  probably  connected  with  them,  vertical  sections 
of  the  inner  zone  exhibiting  only  outer  sides  of  the  plates,  crossed  by  fractured  edges  of  the  interstitial 
laminv. 

'Ihc  single  terminal  cup  which  was  examined,  was  seated  within  the  body  of  the  largest  specimen, 
and  completely  over-arched  by  the  growth  of  other  columns.  It  required  no  particular  observation. 

The  whole  of  the  lamelhe  and  plates  forming  the  internal  structure  of  the  coral,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
were  apparently  imperforated. 

Cases  of  young  columns  springing  within  the  area  of  those  fully  developed,  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  essential  mode  of  reproduction,  and  an  illustrative  example  is  given  in  fig./*,  at  the  part 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  English  specimens  of  Lit  host.  Jtori/orvu,  which  permitted  polished  sections 
to  be  made,  exhibited  every  stage  of  development  from  the  germ  with  an  imperfect  boundary,  and 
scarcely  a trace  of  lamelhe,  through  all  the  Intermediate  gradations  to  the  perfect,  fuDy  constructed 
column  with  distinct  solid  w'alls.  The  germs  always  appeared  among  the  vesicular  plates  near  the  inner 
margin  of  the  parent  column,  but  not  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  wall,  and  the  rudimentary  lamellsr, 
converging  from  an  imperfect  periphery,  could  not  be  referred,  even  in  part,  to  the  lamelhe  of  the  old 
column.  This  statement  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  the  young  columns  of  Lathostrotion 
were  produced  by  a subdivision  of  the  parent  polype,  as  in  the  true  Astreie  of  Khrenbeig. 

In  the  specimens  of  Lithost.  enuircia/imi,  examined  by  the  describer,  no  cases  were  observed  of  inter- 
polated columns,  produced  by  an  extension  of  the  germ-bearing  portion  of  the  polype,  over  an  interval 
arising  from  accident  or  irregular  growth  in  the  coral. 

Locality  and  Forma/mN. ^Borovitchi,  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 
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Litho$trotion  mammllart. 

Columm  irre^larly  aggregated ; tui$  cylindrical,  formed  of  t^ted,  conical,  eeparable  plateo ; inner 
twe  narrow ; outer  zone  broad,  arched  platen  highly  inclined,  wholly  traverzed  oa  the  upper  surface 
by  vertically  discontinuous  lamella ; inner  surface  of  walls  strongly  ribbed ; terminal  star,  boss  pro- 
minent, spirally  twisted;  surrounding,  depressed  area  deep,  lined  by  the  lamella  of  the  inner  tone ; upper 
band  or  outer  zone  broad,  more  or  less  inclined,  crossed  by  numerous  lamella ; boundary  between  the 
stars  projecting,  sharp,  crenulated. 


A 


rtf.  «.  T«rnUBal  pof^  rai^ee,  oatortl  ««•. 

rtf.  *.  V«rtick)  teetion  cxluhtcinit  iK«  pcculiir  chvMtm  <i  the  tzu,  Mtunl  «m. 


Astrea  mammiUaris,  Fischer de  Waldheim,  Oryc.  Gouvem.  de  Moscou,  p.  154.  pi.  31.  figs.  2. 3.  (Lime- 
stone of  Tessovo ; siliceous  nodules  near  Moscow.) 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  other  three,  described  in  these  memoranda,  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  cone-in-cone  plates  of  the  axis : from  lAthost.  nnorria/itm,  it  differs  in  addition  to  that 
marked  structure  in  the  vaulted  plates  of  the  outer  zone  being  almost  wholly  traversed  by  lamelliferous 
laminae  \ and  from  Lithost.  astroiden,  by  the  great  amount,  in  that  species,  of  complicated  reticulations 
and  blendings  of  the  three  areas,  whereby  great  care  is  required  in  detecting  the  existence  of  each. 

The  only  specimen  examined  was  a siliceous  cast,  three  and  a half  inches  wide,  three  broad,  and  one 
and  a half  thick ; and  it  apparently  formed  part  of  a circular  mass,  the  columns  radiating  rapidly  from 
the  thickest  side.  The  upper  surface  consisted  wholly  of  terminal  stars,  well-preaerred,  but  irregularly 
grouped,  and  it  indicated  considerable  inequalities  of  growth  (fig.  a).  The  siliceous  mode  of  presci^’atioii 
did  not  permit  the  structural  details  to  be  fully  ascertained. 

(1.)  'fhe  axis  (fig.  6)  sometimes  presented  in  fractured  surfaces,  a persistent  cylindrical  body,  similar 
to  that  of  Lithost.  cmcrciafKm.  but  there  was  constantly  at  the  lower  extremity  a conical  indentation,  as 
well  as  a total  absence  of  all  traces  of  a reticulated  structure.  These  hollows  were  exhibited  on  the 
under  surface  of  every  transversely  fractured  column,  and  presented  casts  of  conically-twisted  plates, 
which  appeared  to  be  easily  separated,  and  altogether  unconnected  vertically  by  intermediate  lamin«. 

(2.)  'rhe  narrow,  inner  zone  was  not  so  preserved,  that  its  characters  could  be  well  ascertained ; and 
there  were  indications  of  a much  greater  intermingling  of  its  component  parts  with  those  of  the  outer 
area,  than  in  Lithost.  emaraatum.  That  it  formed  in  the  original  condition  of  the  coral  a distinct  struc- 
tural division,  was  nevertheless  evident  from  smooth  scmicylindrical  casts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external 
zone  (fig.  b),  end  from  the  occurreuce,  in  one  case,  of  a perfect  cylindrical  cavity  surrounding  the  axis. 
The  lamella!  were  apparently  thin,  and  of  uniform  breadth  ; and  the  interstices  presented  casts  of  curve^d 
transverse  or  connecting  plates. 
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(3.)  The  vaulted  lamins  of  the  outer  area  geoerally  aprang  upward*  for  a abort  diatance  almoet  verti* 
cally.  and  then  curved  more  or  leaa  rapidly  towards  the  exteroal  wall  (fig.  6).  They  appeared  to  be,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  prolonged  expansions  of  the  interstitial  curved  plates  belonging  to  the  inner  zone. 
On  the  under  surface  they  exhibited  no  distinctive  characters  except  numerous  subdivisions  near  the  base, 
due  to  the  above-noticed  structural  connexions,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  intersecting  edges  of 
lamclle.  On  the  upper  surface  they  were,  in  all  obaerved  cases,  traversed  by  slightly  projecting  lamella- 
like  ridges  of  unequal  strength. 

The  characters  of  the  terminal  cups  are  excellently  given  in  M.  Fischer’s  figure  3.  plate  31.  (Oryct.) 

No  decided  cases  of  gemmuliferous  reproductions  within  the  area  of  mature  columns  were  noticed ; 
but  there  were  several  insuuices  of  small  columns  projecting  irregularly  above  the  general  surface,  and  in 
positions  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  imagine,  that  in  a still  smaller  or  younger  state,  they  could  have 
been  included  within  the  area  of  the  adjacent  mature  columns.  Similar  developments  are  very  common 
in  English  specimens  of  LUkoH.  fiori/orme^  and  in  the  remarks  on  the  Kussian  coral  (p.  610)  believed  to 
belong  to  that  species,  a notice  will  be  found  of  an  irregular  cluster  of  small  columns  omted  by  a layer 
re|>rcfl«nting  a membranous  expansion  of  the  polypes. 

I^ality  and  Formation. — Priksha  (\^aldai).  Government  of  Novogorod.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Litkoitrotion  aitroides,  sp.  n. 

Cotumno  irregularly  aggregated ; axii  not  eeparable.  no  boundary  wall,  formed  of  ydatee  comcaliy  united  f inner 
zone  aarrcir  ; lamella  alternately  broad  and  rudunentary,  united  at  the  periphery  by  arched  extensions  ; 
interstitial  plates  numerous,  horizontal,  connected  with  lamina  composing  the  axis ; outer  zone  arched, 
vesicular  plates  intersected  throughout  by  attenuated  lamella;  walls  broadly  ribbed;  terminal  star,  boss 
prominent,  spirally  twnsted,  connected  at  base  with  interstitial  plates ; surrounding  depression  traversed 
by  lamella  of  inner  zone ; upper  band  or  outer  area  more  or  less  inclined,  wholly  crossed  by  lamelUferous 
plates  with  numerous  small  cowex  lamina. 


a S 


flf . X rrprtwnu  • wwia—d  portion  of  the  cml.  nsMitl  dss. 
nir-  * ttltibat*  put  of  Uie  interior  frw  from  Bintrix,  antunl  tiw. 

Rg.  r.  If  egiuSed  poetuB  of  inner  mnw  from  new  Uie  eetoiik  in  fig.  h. 


Though  clearly  shown  in  weathered  portions  (*  f fig.  a)  to  be  composed  of  an  axis  surrounded  by  an 
inner,  circular  zone,  and  of  an  outer  area  of  diverging,  feather-like  plates,  yet  a recently  exposed  section, 
including  many  adjacent  columns,  presented  such  a perfect  structural  blending,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  the  former  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  detected  the  generic  characters,  or  to  have 
avoided  considering  the  fossil  as  an  Astrea.  The  upper  surface  of  the  specimen  (fig.  a),  which  exhibited 
several  perfect  stars,  resembled  greatly  that  of  Lithost.  mammiUare,  and  the  composition  of  the  axis  agreed 
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to  a certain  extent  with  that  of  the  axis  of  the  same  species ; bat  in  all  the  details  of  differential  structare 
Liiho$t.  a$troidei  was  well  distinguished  from  the  three  other  Russian  corals  belonging  to  the  genus. 

The  only  specimen  examined  was  a siliciiied.  irregular  mass,  three  and  a half  inches  in  height  and 
three  in  breadth  and  depth.  It  consisted  wholly  of  somewhat  confusedly  aggregated  columns,  areroging. 
in  terminal  stars,  se«'en  lines  in  diameter;  and  though  it  was  so  completely  charged  with  sUex  for  half 
an  inch  from  the  surface  that  no  cliaracters  could  be  clearly  traced,  yet  the  interior  was  so  free  &om 
infiltcred  mineral  matter,  that  all  the  solid  framework  of  the  original  coral  was  fully  exposed  (fig.  6). 

(1.)  The  axis  (fig.  b)  w*a8  completely  united  structurally  with  the  inner  zone,  not  merely  by  being  es« 
sentially  composed  of  expansions  of  interstitial  plates,  but  by  vertical  extensions  also  of  the  lameilie.  which 
connected  per])cndicularly  the  successive,  conical,  twisted  laminie.  It  therefore  could  not  be  exhibited 
naturally  or  in  a fracture  as  a distinct  body,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Litho$t,  emarciatum,  L,  mammiUart,  or 
L.  fioriformf,  nor  could  the  conical  laminae  be  clearly  detached  from  each  other  as  in  the  second  of  those 
species,  'fhe  characters  exhibited  by  the  axis  varied  with  different  periods  of  development.  In  one 
state  it  presented  only  a medial  plate  with  slightly  twisted,  spiral  extensions  of  lamelle.  but  in  another 
of  a broad  semi-conical  lamina  on  each  side  the  medial  line,  forming  a perfect  cap  and  concealing  all  other 
component  parts. 

(2.)  The  inner  zone  with  the  axis  united  as  one  body  was  well  shown  in  a weathered  surface  (f  fig.  a), 
presenting  a long  cylinder,  flanked  by  a diverging,  feathcr-like  structure.  No  such  separation  w'as  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  fractured  interior  of  the  specimen  which  retained  perfectly  the  characters  of  the  original 
coral,  but  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  perpendicular  laminae  (f  fig.  h)  marked  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  areas.  The  cylinder  consisted  of  a conically-twisted  centre,  the  axis,  writh  radiating  laniclhe 
which  were  united  within  the  zone  horizontally  and  obliquely  by  the  interstitial  plates,  and  at  the  peri- 
phery by  vertically  connecting  arched  laminse. 

(3.)  The  outer  zone  differed  in  characters  from  that  of  the  other  species  included  in  these  notices  by 
being  traversed  completely  by  perpendicularly  persistent,  thin  lamellae ; and  in  the  arched,  highly  inclined, 
diverging  plates  being  not  merely  very  narrow,  on  account  of  their  thorough  intersection,  but  individually 
of  very  limited  range,  resembling  the  small  vesicular  laminae  in  the  outer  area  of  Cyathophyllum  and 
other  genera  (*  fig.  b). 

One  instance  of  a young  column  considerably  advanced  towards  maturity  was  observed  within  the  area 
of  an  old  column . 

Localities  and  Formation. — Pinega (sixty  versts  west);  Carboniferous  limestone.  Tchussovaya  banks, 
above  Ust-Koiva;  Carboniferoos  limestone.  The  latter  spedmen  was  a very  imperfect  siliceous  cast, 
which  did  not  permit  its  characters  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  was  believed  to  belong  to  this  species. 

Litkostrotion  fiori/orme,  Fleming. 

Columns  irregularly  aggregaied;  axis  cylindricaJ,  spirally  twisted,  detachable;  inner  zone,  breadth  small, 
lamella  alternately  broad  <tnd  narrow ; inlerstitial  plates  korisontal  or  inclined ; outer  sone,  vesicular 
lamina  broad,  highly  inclined,  traversed  on  the  upper  surface  only  by  lamelliferous  plates  extending  to 
the  periphery ; outer  wall  in  general  broadly  ribbed,  sometimes  broadly  furrowed;  terminal  cup  deep; 
boss  prominent,  spirally  twisted;  surrounding  depression  lined  by  lamella  of  inner  sone ; band  of  outer 
area  more  or  less  inclined;  vesicular  plates  broad,  crossed  wholly  by  sharp,  vertical,  unegually  pro- 
jecting lamina ; boundary  ridges  prominent,  crenulated. 
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Rf . 4.  0«nml  ehw<«r  of  Ibt  vppor  Mftfeer,  naUMl  nae. 

*.  Verticil  eectwa,  ■itunl  loe,  to  ahov  the  chonctm  of  tte  uia,  and  iiuwr  aad  outer  aaaeo.  ao  «eH  m tko  node  of  bbIou  . 

Fif . r.  ^srtioin  of  the  •ifive  mapnWii. 

Eri*matolithu$  madreporiie$  {fiori/omit),  Moitiii,  Petrificata  Dcrbienaia,  pL43.  figs.  3.  4 ; pi.  44.  fig.  5. 

1809. 

LiVAoffrofioN  Jtori/orme,  FlmiDg,  Dritisb  Aniinals.  p.  508, 1898 1 Moms,  Catalogoe  of  British  Fossils, 
p.  40,  1843. 

Colnmmria  fioriformit,  De  Blainville,  Manuel  d'Actioologie,  p.  350,  1834;  Milne  Edwards,  2nd  edit. 
Lamarck,  Animaux  sans  Vertibres,  ii.  p.  343,  1836. 

Cyathophyilum  fiortforme,  J.  Phillips,  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  part  ii.  p.  202.  1836. 

The  coral  under  conrideration  resembled  Lt/Aotf.  emarciatvm  in  the  structure  of  the  axis,  but  it  differed 
from  that  species  in  the  lamelUe  of  the  inner  zone  being  in  all  mature  columns  alternately  broad  and 
narrow,  and  in  the  rericular  plates  of  the  outer  zone  being  uniformly  much  more  inclined,  and  traversed, 
not  partially  by  lamelliferous  lamims  resembling  segments  of  circles,  but  wholly  by  fine  layers  produced 
to  the  outer  walls  of  the  columns.  Between  the  Russian  fossil  and  the  English  Litho$t,  fioriforme  no 
essential  differences  were  detected,  though  two  specimens  of  the  former  were  compared  with  a tolerably 
good  series  of  the  latter. 

'fhe  height  of  the  larger  Russian  specimen  was  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  the  breadth  two,  and 
the  depth  one  and  three  quarters.  The  columns  were  small,  the  diameter  of  the  greatest  being  five  lines, 
but  in  some  English  specimens  the  average  dimensions  were  about  the  some.  The  upward  line  of  growth 
was  very  irregular,  and  not  unfrequently  twisted  (fig.  b) ; and  at  the  superior  termination  there  were  occa> 
sionally  between  the  lamelliferous  columns  small,  depressed  intervals,  not  bladder-like,  but  lined  by  a thi" 
rugose  layer,  which  had  been  deposited  apparently  by  a membranous  extension  of  the  adjacent  polypes. 
Similar  irregularities  in  growth  and  in  upper  terminal  suifsces  occur  in  BntUb  specimens  of  LiiAosi, 
riforme. 

(1.)  The  axis  was  sometimes  partially  displayed  to  the  extent  eff  nine  and  ten  linea.  It  presented  (fig.  5) 
a twisted,  narrow  cylinder,  not  indented  or  cupped  at  the  lower  end  as  in  Litbott.  mtmmilUtrtt  but  traversed 
by  an  even  or  nearly  flat  surface,  composed  of  variously  reticulated  plates,  as  in  Lithott,  enuarciahm.  In 
this  and  all  other  characters,  the  axis  of  Lithtat.  fiori/ormt  agreed  with  that  of  LUkoti.  emerctalim. 

(2.)  Tlie  characteristic  distinction  in  s transverse  section  of  the  inner  zone  was  the  interpolation,  near 
the  periphery,  of  narrow  lamellc,  with  more  or  less  numerous,  connecting  straight  or  arched  plates,  giving 
to  the  transverse  section  an  amount  of  complicated  structure,  not  possessed  by  the  three  species  believed 
to  be  at  present  peculiar  to  Russia.  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  a perfect  agreement  with  English  spe- 
cimens of  Lithtai.  forifome. 

(3.)  The  laminK  composing  the  outer  area  sprang  directly,  in  broad  plates,  from  the  aide  of  the  inner 
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tone  (fig.  c),  vritliout,  apporentl)^,  any  of  the  intersections  or  subdivisions  at  the  base  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Litkost.  mammillare,  'Hie  plates  sometimes  extended  to  the  wall  of  the  column  in  a single 
curv'e,  but  more  often  there  was  an  intermingling  of  minor  arches,  llie  under  surface  exhibited  no  regular 
furrows  or  flattened  ribs.  The  lamime,  which  traversed  the  upper  surface,  were  prolongations  of  the 
lamcUsc  of  the  inner  zone.  In  some  cases  they  filled  up,  in  a vertical  section,  the  whole  area  of  the 
bladdcr-Uke  spaces,  but  more  frequently  their  dimensions  were  limited  to  a series  of  fine  crests  or  la- 
mcllic  edges.  Similar  structures  occur  in  British  Lithost.  fiori/orme. 

The  terminal  stars  not  rarely  exhibited  a pseudo-proliferous  character,  in  consequence  of  the  uppermost 
series  of  arched  plates  having  been  in  part  accidentally  removed  or  not  fully  developed  (fig.  a).  This  cha- 
racter was  also  sometimes  strengilicncd  by  the  irregular  depressions  or  interspaces  between  the  columns 
before  alluded  to. 

Cases  of  what  were  believed  to  be  young  columns,  which  had  arisen  from  germs  developed  within  the 
area  of  others,  were  noticed ; hut  the  great  irregulaLrities  in  the  grouping  of  the  former  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  they  frequently  originated  in  an  extension  of  the  polypes  over  intervals  due  to  unequal  growth 
or  accident.  An  instance  was  observed  of  three  small  columns,  and  part  of  a side  of  an  old  one.  united  in 
the  middle  by  a thin  triangular  layer,  which,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rugose  lines  of  depo- 
sition. had  clearly  resulted  from  the  labours  of  three  of  the  polypes.  With  respect  to  this  assigned  mode 
of  production,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  many  English  specimens  of  Lithoit.  fiorifonae  examined 
by  the  d^riber,  not  an  instance  occurred  of  a mature  column  totally  studded  over  by  young  columns, 
and  consequently  of  a parent  smothered  by  its  own  progeny,  though  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  id 
some  species  of  Cyathophyllum.  On  the  contrary,  the  incipient  columns  always  appeared  near  the  inner 
margin,  and  thus  left  ample  space  for  the  upward  growth  of  the  old  polype.  Examples  may  possibly  be 
discovered  of  terminal  stars  entirely  occupied  by  the  bases  of  small  columns,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the 
extremities  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  component  structures  of  the  old  star,  and  not  to 
spring  from  within  them ; and,  consequently,  that  the  superimposed  columns  originated  in  partial  ex- 
tensions over  a prematurely  destroyed  polype. 

Luculity  and  Formation. — Borovitcbi,  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Favo»iU$  alveolaris,  Goldfuss. 

Calamopora  alveolarit,  Goldf.  Petref.  p.  77.  pi.  *26.  fig.  1.  Favosites,  Corrigenda,  p.  245.  1826-1833. 

Favo»ite$  atveolaria,  Dc  Blainvillc,  Man.  d'Actinologie,  p.  402.  1830-1834.  Silurian  System,  part  U. 
p.  €81 ; pi.  15  bia.  figs.  1,  2.  1839. 

In  Mr.  Murchison's  Isle  of  Dago  collection,  was  a cylindrical  specimen  of  this  coral,  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  five  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  differed  in  none  of  its  structural  details  from  M.  Goldfuss's 
excellent  figures,  except  that  the  average  width  of  the  tubes  at  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  specimen  was 
ratlicr  less  than  a line,  or  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  unmagnified  figure  (1  a)  in  the  Pctrcfacta  (pi.  26), 
but  the  dimensions  agreed  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  foaail  given  in  Mr.  Murchison's  * Silurian  System’ 
(pi.  15  bia.  fig- 2).  There  was.  however,  a difference,  in  an  apparent  total  absence  of  the  papillK  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  columns,  represented  by  Professor  Goldfiiss. 

Localitin  and  Formation. — Isle  of  Dago,  Petroj>avlosk  and  Volahanha  River  (North  Ural).  Upper 
Silurian. 

Favoaitea  polymorpha,  Goldfuss. 

Cal.  polymorphat  Qoldf.,p1. 27  and  28,  pp.  79,  245 ; Silurian  System,  partii.  p.  684.  pi.  15.  fig.  2.  1839. 

In  the  notice  on  this  species  in  Mr.  Murchison’s  work,  all  the  Favosites  consisting  of  cylindrical 
branches,  and  wanting  the  peculiar  vertical  ridge  within  the  tube,  characteristic  of  the  fossU  figured  under 
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the  name  of  Cniam&pora  (Favotite$)  «pojiy»/ef  hy  Goldfiias  (Petref.  pi.  28.  fig.  1),  were  referred  to  FavO‘ 
site$  (Caiamopora)  polymorpha,  though  some  of  them  were  included  by  that  authority  in  the  species 
BpoQgites.  'fhe  alteration,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  be  justified  by  M.  Goldfuss’s  own  remark,  that 
the  corals  are  perhaps  only  rarietics. 

The  fossil  from  Katchukof,  assigned  in  this  instance  to  Fav.  polymorpha,  and  probably  the  one  from 
the  Ural  Chain  east  of  Alatau,  agreed  closely  with  the  Silurian  specimen  figured  in  pi.  15.  of  Mr.  Mur- 
chison's work;  but  the  coral  from  the  lake  of  Pctropavlofsk  resembled,  in  the  greater  thickness  of  its 
walls,  more  nearly  the  Devonshire  (Devonian)  variety. 

Loealiiies  and  Formatiom. — Katchukof,  on  the  Upper  Belaia  and  Uziansk  Zavod,  in  the  South  Ural 
Chain;  Silurian.  East  of  Alatau,  South  Ural;  Devonian'?  Banks  of  the  lake  of  Pctro])avlofiik  sixty 
versts  north-west  from  the  Works  of  Bogoslofsk.  North  Ural;  Upper  Silurian  ? 

Micheliaut  concinna,  sp.  n. 

Colttmnt  irreyularly  polyyoMl,  more  or  leie  rounded  internally ; central  plates  numerous,  transverse,  broad, 
slightly  convex  or  concave  i vails  t>aWciw/y  constructed,  perforated;  terminal  cells  lined  vitk  irsicvlar 
plates.  (PI.  A.  fig.  3.) 

Of  this  coral,  two  specimens,  both  from  a locality  five  versts  east  of  Ust-Kuh'a,  were  examined.  One  of 
them,  a thin  layer,  about  two  inches  in  width  and  one  and  a quarter  in  breadth,  exhibited  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  interior  of  the  columns;  and  the  central  plates,  when  viewed  on  the  upper  surface,  resembled 
those  of  Michelinia  tenuisepta,  as  delineated  by  M.  de  Koninck  in  bis  work  on  the  * Palaeozoic  Fossils  of 
Belgium*.'  pi.  C.  fig.  3 b.;  but  in  the  vertical  section  the  Russian  coral  differed  essentially  from  that 
species,  according  to  the  structure  represented  by  M.  Micbelin  in  pi.  16,  fig.  3 b.  of  his  * Iconographie 
Zoophytologique  the  transverse  plates  having  a great  uniformity  of  position,  with,  in  general,  a slightly 
convex  or  concave  outline,  and  not  a total  want  of  regularity  of  situation  and  curvature.  A similar 
distinction  was  observed  between  the  Russian  fossil  and  a specimen  from  the  Mendip  Hills  (England),  of 
the  coral  to  which  the  name  of  Michel,  tennisepta  is  now  applied.  This  fossil  was  originally  noticed  and 
figured  by  Parkinson  (Org.  Rem.  vol.  li.  pp.  39,  40.  pL  5.  fig.  9) ; and  was  first  introduced  into  a sy- 
stematic arrangement  of  Polyparia,  it  is  believed,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  under  the  name  of  Porites  cellulosa 
(BritUh  Animals,  p.  511  (1828),  where  Parkinson's  figure  is  quoted):  but  it  was  subsequently  assigned 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  though  with  a doubt,  to  Calamopom,  and  distinguishe<l  by  the  specific  name  of  tenui- 
septa (Ulust  Geol.  Yorkshire,  part  it.  (1836),  pi.  2.  fig.  30.  pp.  201  and  246,  fur  the  generic  doubt;  Mr. 
Phillips  refers  to  Parkinson’s  figure  and  locality);  and,  lastly,  M.  de  Koninck  gives  Mr.  Phillipe's  Cafa- 
mopora  tenuisepta  as  a synonym  in  describing  Michelinia  tenuisepta. 

An  examination  of  the  Mendip  Hill  specimen  also,  not  only  proved  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  correct  in  stating 
that  the  walls  are  perforated  towards  the  margins  " (opus  ciL  p.  201 ).  but  that  the  perforations,  irre- 
gular in  form,  size  and  position,  extended  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  wherever  the  inner 
suifsce  of  the  walls  was  laid  o|>ea  or  stript  of  a lining  of  highly  inclined  plates.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  M.  de  Koninck’s  specimens,  as  in  the  one  figured  in  plate  C.  of  his  work,  were  so  provided  with 
a layer  of  lateral  plates,  that  the  perforations  were  concealed  (see  Dcscript.  Anim.  Foss.  p.  32). 

'l*he  finest  specimen  of  Michelinia  concinna  might  be  considered  as  the  fourth  of  an  elliptical  mass  (PI.  A, 
fig.  3),  and  the  dimensiuns  on  the  lines  of  the  major  and  minor  axis,  were  respectively,  two  inches  and  one 

' Bord  de  1'  ^ng  de  Petropswlofsk  60  versts  de  la  fubrique  de  Bohoslow  sur  !e  N.E. 

* D^cription  des  Anim.  Fo&s.  dans  le  Terr.  HouUicr  et  dsns  le  Syst.  Sup^r.  du  Terr.  Anthraxifere  dc  Is  Bi4- 
gique.  4to,  1842. 

* Icon.  Zoopb.  des  Polypiers  Fosslles  de  France  et  ra)^  Environoants.  4to,  1842. 
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inch : the  thickness,  so  far  as  it  was  preserved,  was  one  inch.  The  columns  poasessed  a nearly  uniform 
diameter  of  two  lines,  'rbo  central  plates  were  separated  by  small  intervals,  and  they  very  generally’ 
ranged  across  the  area  of  the  tubes,  but  they  were  occasionally  of  more  Limited  extent ; in  all  cases, 
however,  there  was  a great  tendency  to  a uniformity  of  arrangement  and  to  a slight  convex  or  concave 
curvature.  Near  some  of  the  superior  terminations  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  were  slight 
local  irregularities.  These  central  plates  occasionally  abutted  against  a well-defined  band  of  small,  arched 
or  vesicular  laminae,  but  they  more  h'equently  blended  with  the  complex  structure  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

Divisional  walls,  formed  of  a distinct  cominct  layer,  were  noticed  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  even 
then  not  satisfactorily ; nor  are  any  represented  by  MM.  de  Koninck  and  Michelin,  in  the  species 
figured  by  them ; but  in  the  Mendip  Hill  fossil,  a solid  partition  was  noticed  in  some  portions.  The 
boundary  or  exterior  of  adjacent  columns  in  Mickelinia  eoneitima,  was  formed,  apjiarently,  or  so  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained,  of  a blending  of  upturned  margins  of  central  plates,  with  occasionally  an  inner  vesi- 
cular lining.  The  wall,  believed  to  be  thus  composed,  was  not  often  exhibited,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  examined,  no  vertical  furrow's  were  noticed ; but  it  was  dearly  perforated  by  foramina  (fig.  3 a),  less 
regular  in  character  than  those  of  Pavosites.  but  with  smooth  edges,  and  plainly  not  refeirible  to  acci- 
dental fractures,  llieir  lineal  arrangement  in  two  instances  gave  the  walls  the  semblance  of  being  fur- 
rowed. These  boundaries  exhibited  no  tendency  to  separate  in  a vertical  fracture,  and  the  upper  surface 
presented  instances  of  a vesicular  filling-up  betw'een  some  of  the  columns.  That  the  polypes,  which 
formed  the  mass  of  columns,  did  not  enjoy  a perfect  blending  of  animal  existence,  is,  however,  evident 
from  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  specimens  of  Michelinia,  of  considerable  intervals,  as  noticed  by 
M.  de  Koninck  (o/ws  cit.  p.  30),  and  even  of  extremely  narrow  spaces  ; and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  intermediate  matter  above  mentioned  was  de{>oeited  by  occasional  extensions  of  the  polype.  These 
characters  are  considered  of  importance  in  leading  to  a correct  separation  firom  Pavosites  of  many  corals 
which  otherwise  might  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  terminal  cups  were  not  well-exhibited  ; but  in  the  best  cases  the  polygonal  boundary  was  sharp, 
and  the  hollow  so  lined  by  laming  as  to  be  perfectly  circular. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns,  the  principal  specimen  of  Michel,  concinna 
afforded  abundant  proofs  of  increase  along  the  marginal  boundary ; end  it  is  believed  that  instances  of 
interpolated  young  columns  were  noticed. 

Locoiity  and  Formation. — East  of  Ust-Koiva,  on  the  Tchussovaya.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

CyathophyUum  /urftmnfKm.  Ooldf. 

Petrefacta,  &c.,  p.  56.  pi.  16-  fig.  8.  (1826.) 

Silurian  System,  part  ii.  p.  690.  pi.  16.  fig.  11.  (1839.) 

A group  of  three  stems,  agreeing  perfectly  in  their  bi-arcal  structure  with  the  fossil  figured  in  Mr. 
Murchison's  work. 

Locality  and  Pomin/ioM.— Petropavlofsk,  N.  Ural.  Upper  Silurian. 

The  above  species  and  Cyaikophylhm  dianthmi,  as  represented  in  the  'Silurian  System*  (pi.  16.  fig.  12). 
and  exhibited  in  a specimen  of  the  Gothland  coral,  described  by  Fougt  (Aman.  Acad.  yoI.  i.  Corallia 
Saltica,  fig.  10),  as  well  as  referred  to  by  M.  Ooldfuss  in  his  account  of  the  spedea,  being  believed  to 
represent  the  typical  structures  of  the  genus  Cyatbophyllum,  the  present  inquiry  has  suggested  the 
necessity  of  grouping  certain  analogous  corals,  which  agree  in  the  bi- areal  composition,  and  probably  in 
the  mode  of  reproduction  with  Cyalk.  tvrbinatum  and  Cyath,  dianthun,  but  which  exhibit  peculiarities  not 
so  limited  to  one  modificatioD  as  to  enable  their  being  assigned  to  single  species. 
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The  distinctive  characters  of  one  of  these  proposed  groups  or  sub-genera  were  originally  noticed 
in  Russian  specimens  from  the  river  Kakra  and  Pctropavlofsk,  and  more  recently  under  a differential 
form  in  a fine  Gothland  coral,  contained  in  Mr.  Murcliison’s  cabinet,  and  believed  to  be  the  Cyathophyllum 
articulatum  of  M.  Huinger  (Lcthaea  Sueelca,  p.  102.  tab.  29.  fig.  4).  The  peculiarities  consist, — first, 
in  the  lamcllie  of  the  outer  area  being  pierced,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  through  their  whole 
breadth  by  well-defined,  relatively  large  foramina,  terminating  on  the  inner  edge  in  a distinct  row  of 
short  tubuli ; and,  secondly,  in  the  total  absence  of  Interstitial  vesicular  laminc  at  every  period  of 
growth. 

For  this  sub-genus  the  name  of  Tryplasma  is  provisionally  suggested,  founded  on  the  foraininated 
lamellse  (rpv^a,  foramen  \ i\ttep6%»  lamina). 

l*he  Russian  specimens  were  all  imperfect  fragments,  but  that  from  the  river  Kalo'a  was  considered  in 
a state  to  be  so  far  compared  with  the  Gothland  coral,  as  to  permit  differential  characters  to  be  satisfy* 
torily  ascertained.  A mere  comparison  of  the  figures  accompanying  the  following  notice  (PI.  A.  fig.  7), 
with  that  given  by  M.  Hisinger,  might  alone  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  two  fossils  being  specifically 
distinct^ ; but,  indc]>endent  of  the  great  relative  uze  and  isolated  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  slender  form 
as  well  as  dense  groupingof  the  other,  variations  exist  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  foramina,  and 
the  characters  of  the  lamellx.  The  gemmuliferous  mode  of  reproduction  carefully  given  in  M.  Hisinger’s 
figure,  was  also  fully  shown  in  the  Gothland  specimen,  the  offsets  springing  chiefly  from  the  side  of  the 
parent  stem,  but.  i>o6aibly,  in  some  it^atanccs  from  within  the  area  of  a once  terminal  cup.  llic  nature 
of  tlic  Hussion  fragments  prevented  the  detection  of  any  analogous  process. 

CrATHOrBYLLUM  Sub-gCDUS  Tbtplasua. 

Cyatk.  Tryplatma  aquahilis,  sp.  n. 

Vylindrical i central  area,  transveree  diaphragms  broad,  prolonged  partly  between  the  lamella;  outer  area 
aarroiP,  lamella  numerous,  alternately  broad  and  tery  narrow,  foramina  round;  outer  wall  thin.  (PI.  A. 
fig.  7.) 

'lliis  notice  of  specific  characters,  ns  well  as  the  following  memoranda,  must  be  regarded  as  only  in- 
dicative of  tile  leading  peculiarities  of  the  fossil. 

Tbe  extent  and  dimension  of  the  specimen  from  tlic  river  Kokva  are  given  in  figures  7,  7 a,  Plate  A; 
and  though  the  fragment  was  so  weatliered  as  to  exhibit  perfectly  no  one  surface,  yet  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  secrions  greatly  facilitated  the  examination  of  the  foramina.  Tlie  diaphragms  in  their  transverse 
range  exhibited  no  distinctive  characters,  hut  beyond  Uic  ccutral  area,  they  were  simjdy  continued  between 
and,  [lossibly,  through  the  lamellie,  to  the  outer  wall ; and  therefore  presented  at  the  boundary  of  the 
lamelliferous  zone,  a marked  difference  from  the  complicated  blendings  in  i'yathophyllum  turbinatum. 
The  lamella  i.^ued  boldly  from  the  wall  (fig.  7 a)  exhibiting  their  full  thickness  in  contact  with  it,  but 
the  extensiou  of  even  the  broader  wus  limited.  In  the  oblique  vertical  section  (fig.  7),  their  range  was 
indicated  near  the  bottom  by  parallel  rows  of  circles,  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  the  internal  areas 
being  more  or  less  distinct,  according,  apparently,  to  the  degree  of  blending  between  the  decomposed  coral 
and  the  infiltervd  lime.  Tlic  rows  were  dirided  by  bands  of  fine,  slightly  waved  lines.  Close  to  the  left 
of  the  section  the  foramina  were  again  shown,  either  in  an  amde^ous  condition,  or  as  distinct  dark  pores 
in  a white  crust.  To  the  right  of  these  rows,  as  well  as  lower  down,  and  near  the  opposite  boundar)'. 
were  other  series  of  circles  with  reUtixdy  broad,  vertical  intervals.  Where  the  sucwjssive  circles  were  not 
connected  by  any  white  or  pale  brown  substance,  they  were  believed  to  represent  the  tubular  extensions  on 

* See  also  the  figures  of  Tryp.  {Cynthopkyllnm)  artiemlata,  PI.  A.  fig.  8,  and  the  description  of  the  Plate. 
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the  edge  of  the  lamellae ; and  where  such  uniting  matter  occurred,  that  the  lamcll*  also  were  more  or  les.*' 
represented.  In  the  Tcrtical  iQtcn*ale  above  noticed  could  be  detected,  here  and  there,  an  indistinct  circle 
or  a white  speck ; and  they  were  conceived  to  mark  the  range  of  the  narrow  lamellae.  The  obliquely 
transverse  section  (fig.  7 a)  gave,  more  or  less  fully  in  both  the  broad  and  narrow  lamella,  all  the  changes 
from  the  circle  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  lamellae,  to  the  tubular  or  isolated  ring.  In  this  section 
the  range  of  the  foramina  to  the  very  external  boundar}'  of  the  coral  was  shown  in  a few  cases,  but  it  is 
l)elicvcd  that  the  outer  envelope  was  never  pierced. 

The  specimens  from  Pctropavlofsk  were  of  much  less  dimensions,  and  possibly  belonged  to  a distinct 
species,  but  the  whole  of  the  original  coral  had  disappeared,  and  the  surfaces  were  much  weathered. 
All  the  sub'gcneric  characters  were,  however,  exhibited,  and  tlie  extension  of  the  diaphragms,  through 
the  larocUte,  was  implied  by  intersecting  parallel  lines,  which  could  be  connected  with  the  central  struc- 
ture. The  former  existence  of  broad  lamcll®  was  also  proved  by  grooves  or  casts  with  circular  markings; 
and  of  narrow,  by  similar  but  smaller  impressions  cm  the  intervening  ridges. 

Locnlitiet  and  Formations. — The  river  Kakvu;  East  side  of  the  North  L’ral  Mountains;  SilurUn.  Pe- 
tropavlofsk,  northemmcMt  Uusso-Uralian  mines.  Silurian  or  Devonian?. 

Strombodrs  . 

Cylindrical  lamellae  uneqaally  distant,  sometimes  laterally  ta  contact,  more  or  less  contortedly  united  at 
the  centre;  lamell/e-plates  easily  separated,  inner  svrfaree  rough,  striated  obliquely  and  vertically ; inter- 
stitial  lamina  variouely  inclined,  occasionally  very  vesicular  towards  the  periphery;  outer  surface  Irons- 
versely  rugose.  (PI.  A.  fig.  13.} 

'l*be  specimen  from  which  the  above  notice  was  obtained,  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  crushed  Aug- 
ments in  a matrix  of  KusuUna  limestone,  but  it  f>ossesBcd  considerable  interest,  as  U was  believed  to  afford 
a generic  representative  in  Russia  of  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  British  carboniferous  corals.  The 
English  fossil,  the  "Sun-stones”  of  dealers,  and  one  of  the  lamelliferous  polypidoms  to  which  the  name* 
of  Fungites.  Turbinolia  fungites  and  Cyathophyllum  fungites  have  been  applied  by  some  authorities,  consists 
essentially  of  numerous,  vertical,  bi-platcd  lamcll®,  more  or  less  contorted  in  the  centre,  but  in  genend 
nearly  straight  in  their  range  to  the  circumference,  where  they  sometimes  become  indistinct.  The  inter- 
stices arc  almost  invariably  narrow,  and  are  closely  beset  with  variously-inclined  or  arched  lumin®.  In 
some  specimens  a distinct  boundary  wall  encompasses  the  coral  in  part  or  wholly,  but  mure  frequently, 
the  margin  is  irregular  in  outline  and  exhibits  no  definite  or  peculiar  structure.  Lastly,  the  diameter  of 
a specimen  often  varies  greatly,  contracting  to  two-thirds  or  one-half  (from  throe  inches  to  two.  or  two 
to  one),  whereby  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  a young  column  springing  from  tlic  centre  of  an  old  one; 
and  in  transverse,  rough  fractures,  indications  have  been  detected  of  a free  separation  of  horizontal  layers. 
I’hcse  characters  clearly  justify  the  removal  of  the  " Sun-stones”  from  true  Turbiooli®  and  Cyatliuphylla. 
and  are  conceived  sufficient  to  warrant  the  placing  them  in  the  genus  Strombodes,  as  originally  proposed 
by  Sebweigger  (Beobachturigeu.  Systematic  Table  VL).  The  Russian  fossil  under  consideration  w*as  far 
too  imperfectly  exhibited  to  ascertain  its  full  characters,  but  so  far  as  the  structures  were  preserved  there 
was  a close  agreement  with  some  of  tlie  smaller  " Sun-stones.”  'fhefragmentsof  stems,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  rarely  persistent  for  even  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  displayed  no  expansiuiis  or  con- 
tractions, but  sometimes  an  unequal  development  on  opposite  sides.  The  lamell®,  strongly  bi-platcd, 
were  contortedly  united  at  the  centre,  but  nearly  straight  in  their  range  to  the  circumference,  j^reserviug  a 
uniform  thickness  where  the  outer,  prominent,  vesicular  plates  did  not  exist,  but  becoming  attenuated 
where  they  formed  a marked  bund.  Occasionally  the  lamcll®  were  in  contact  in  one  portion  of  a section, 
but  relatively  distant  in  the  remainder,  'fbe  interstitial  plates  were  much  less  vesicular  near  the  centre 
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thftn  in  the  Englith  fossil,  though  in  the  latter,  in  areas  of  equally  limited  extent,  the  equivalent  lamina; 
varied  In  character. 

It  has  been  deemed  correct  to  give  this  very  defective  notice,  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  call  attention  to 
what  is  considered  an  interesting  additional  connexion  between  the  palaeozoic  fauna;  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  It  has  been  considered  right  not  to  suggest  a specific  name,  as  there  were  no  means 
of  determining  how  far  the  fragments  examined  may  be  referable  to  the  Turbinolia  arietina  of  M.  Kischcr 
(Oryctographie,  pL  30.  fig.  4). 

Locality  and  Formation. — Ussa  River,  junction  with  the  Volga  near  Samara.  Upper  Carbon,  limestone. 

Cyitiphylhm  impnnetum,  sp.  n. 

Stcm»  cylindrical,  grouped,  traverted  ertemally  by  longitudinal  obsolete  stria  and  transverse  irregular  lines 
of  growth;  beneath  the  outer  wall,  broad,  shallow  furrows,  strongly  punctured;  vesicular  lamina  varia- 
ble is  sue;  no  radiating  lines  or  lamella. 

Tills  coral  differed  materially  from  any  described  species  known  to  the  author,  but  it  agreed  in  the 
punctured  furrows  and  the  absence  of  radiating  lines  with  tlie  characters  of  a very  imperfect  specimen  of 
C3rstiphyllam  from  the  Devonian  limestones  of  Newton  Bushel  (England). 

Two  groups  of  Cyst,  impunctum  were  examined.  The  larger  consisted  of  parts  of  six  stems  closely 
aggregated,  but  without  the  cylindrical  contour  being  affected,  and  fractured  portions  exhibited  no  clear 
proofs  of  the  adjacent  sides  having  been  united.  'Phe  finest  stem,  imperfect  at  each  extremity,  was  three 
inches  and  a half  in  height,  and  liad  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  range  a uniform  diameter  of 
ten  lines.  The  outer  walls  were  imperfectly  displayed,  but  they  were  apjmrently  thin  and  nearly  solid. 
'Phe  subjacent  impunctured  furrows,  or  casts  of  tuberculated,  compressed  ribs,  were  well‘exhibited  in 
some  parts  \ and  they  were  equally  strong  at  both  extremities  of  the  stems,  ranging  longitudinally;  they 
were  also  traversed  by  the  edges  of  the  vesicular  lumime.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  occupied  by 
the  hlodderdike  plates,  which  were  very  irregular  in  size,  curvature  and  disposition.  No  signs  of  the 
mode  of  producing  additional  stems  were  observed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Mai^in  of  the  lake  of  Petropavlofgk.  sixty  versts  north-west  from  the  works 
of  Bogoslofsk.  Silurian. 

Cakinia,  Michclin. 

Corals  be'onging  to  this  genus  have  unfortunately  been  described  under  the  double  appellations  of 
Caninia  and  Siphonopbyllia.  llie  former  designation  was  proposed  by  M.  Michelin  at  the  Scientific 
Congress  of  Turin  in  1840,  and  a description  of  the  generic  characters  was  published  in  1841  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  tome  L 3i^me  |iartie,  p.  485.  In  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Iconographie  Zoophytologique  de  France  (1841  ?),  M.  Michclin  also  published  a 
detailed  explanation  with  illustrative  figures  of  Can.  gigantea  (p.  81.  pi.  16.  fig.  1).  llic  first  account  of 
the  Siphonophyllia  of  Dr.  Scouler,  laid  before  the  public,  is  believed  to  be  that  given  by  Mr.  M’Coy  in 
p,  187  of  the  “Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  of  Ireland,"  prepared  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Griffith  (1844).  'Die  generic  name,  Caninia,  appearing  therefore  to  have  been  first  published  with 
descriptive  characters,  the  retaining  it  has  been  deemed  correct. 

The  notices,  however,  which  have  been  thus  communicated  do  not  express  fully  the  structures  by 
which  the  corals  described  in  them  may  he  sc|>arated  from  previously  established  genera';  and  in  conse- 


' Dr.  Scoaler's  account  of  the  genus  (SiphonophrUia)  not  having  been  yet  published,  the  above  remark  cannot 
apply  to  bis  views  respecting  its  structure. 
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quence  apparently  of  the  difficulty^  under  some  circnmatanced,  of  detecting  the  siphon-llke  contortion  of 
the  plates,  and  possibly  also  from  other  internal  structures  not  having  been  fully  cnneidered  at  all  jK-riods 
of  development  or  under  irregularities  of  growth,  doubts  have  been  expressed  respcctiug  the  necessity  of 
retaining  Caninia  as  distinct  from  Cyathophyllum*.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  from  on  exaininatioD 
of  M.  Michelin's  figures  of  Caninia  ffigantea  (Iconog.  Zool.  pi.  16.  fig.  1),  of  Mr.  Hutching's  excellent  de- 
lineation of  Sifhonophyllia  (Caninia)  cylindrica  in  Mr.  Griffith's  volume  (pi.  27.  fig.  3).  and  nf  s]>ecinien» 
of  that  fossil  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  that  M.  Michelin's 
genus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  Cyathophyllum;  and  it  would  possibly  not  have  been  considered  by  Iho- 
fessor  Goldfuss  as  belonging  to  it,  had  the  coral  been  brought  under  his  consideration.  The  tnie  C}’a- 
tbophylla  of  that  authority,  taking  CyathophylUm  turbinaium  as  exhibited  in  Gothland  as  well  as  HritUh 
and  Russian  specimens,  and  Cyath.  ctratiten,  and  CyaM.jfexKosvm  (Petref.  pi.  17.  figs.  2 A,  3 3),  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus,  have  internally  only  /ire  areas,  an  inner  composed  of  transverse  plates  or  diaphragms, 
and  an  outer  of  vertical  lamellae  connected  by  inclined  or  rariously  arched  interstitial  laminae.  Caninia. 
on  the  contrary,  is  composed  internally  of  thrft  well-marked  structural  divisions:— 1st.  a central  area 
composed  of  transverse  diaphragms  having  more  or  less  distinct,  siphon-like  folds,  which  penetrate  ob- 
liquely downwards;  2ndly,  a middle  area  or  zone  composed  of  vertical,  persistent  bi-platcd  lamelW,  with 
intermediate  connecting  lamine  or  interstitial  extensions  of  the  diaphragm,  arranged  horizontally  or  \nri- 
uusly  inclined,  sometimes  obliquely  downwards ; and  Srdly,  sn  outer  area  composed  essentially  of  vesicular 
or  arched  plates  inclined  upwards  at  considerable  angles,  and  more  or  less  intersected  by  attenuated 
exteusjons  or  ramifications  of  the  lamella.  l*hcsc  three  structures  are  excellently  represente<i  in  Mr. 
Hutching’s  figure  already  quoted,  and  though,  as  there  represented,  they  j>as8  into  each,  yet  each  area 
has  its  peculiar  characters,  and  may  easily  be  defined  in  cither  a vertical  or  a tran-sverso  section.  The 
three  divisions  are  also  truthfully  and  clearly  exhibited  in  M.  Michclm’s  figure  1 a,  plate  IG  of  his  work. 

It  can  form  no  part  of  these  notices  to  describe  the  complicated  details  of  the  Irish  coral  (Caa.) 

cytindrica),  and  they  will  doubtlessly  be  fully  and  far  more  satisfactorily  explained  when  the  original  ob- 
servutiuDs  of  the  authority  by  whom  the  coral  was  first  gencrically  dUtinguished  in  Ireland  shall  be  laid 
licfore  the  public ; but  in  preparing  the  following  notice  of  a Russian  Caninia  of  very  similar  aspect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  refer  to  the  characters  exhibited  in  the  Irish  specimens  belonging  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  as  the  fosril  under  consideration  was  too  imperfect  to  allow  the  cbaructers  to  be 
sej>arate)y  investigated.  7*be  specimen  was  believed  to  be  distinct  from  Cmi.  gigantta  or  Can.  (piipkon.) 
cylindrica ; but  as  the  structure  of  no  one  of  the  areas  was  perfectly  shown,  and  could  be  only  alluded  tu, 
the  describer  did  not  feel  authorised  to  propose  a specific  name. 

Caninia  — ■ ■ 

Cylindrical i central  area,  sipkon-like  fold*  indistinct}  middle  area,  lamelUe  aamerovs,  interstitial  lamina 
horizontal;  outer  area,  vesicular  lamina  highly  inclined,  very  complicated,  intersected  by  extensions  of 
the  latneUa. 

The  fragment  from  which  the  above  proofs  of  generic  structure  were  obtained,  was  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  but  the  exterior  was  in  no  part  preserved,  and  therefore  the  actual  width  was  not  ascertain- 
able ; the  greatest  height,  measuring  from  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  sides,  was  only  two  inches  and 
a half ; the  outline  was  cylindrical,  but  slightly  bent. 

1 . The  central  area  was  apparently  about  ten  lines  in  diameter,  but  it  was  so  imperfectly  exhibited,  tlut 
its  extent  could  nut  be  clearly  defined.  In  s|>ccimeas  of  Can.  (Siphonopkyllia)  cylindrica,  the  size  of  which 


' See  M.  de  Kooinck’s  remarks  on  Cyalbophyllum,  Desc.  Anim.  Fuss.  Terr.  Kouill.  &c.  dc  la  Belgique,  p.  21. 
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agreed  with  that  of  the  Ruaaian  coral,  the  diameter  of  the  central  area  was  also  about  ten  lines.  1‘he 
diaphragms  were  very  thin,  and  undulated  so  far  as  they  were  exjHMed ; on  one  side  were  also  indications 
of  a siphon-like  fold  or  sudden  depression;  but  this  character  was  so  indistinct,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
exhibited  in  other  foeeils.  and  described  by  the  authorities  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  upon  the  genus,  the 
fold  or  depression  would  not  have  claimed  special  attention.  The  margin  of  the  upper  or  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragms  was  likewise  so  defectively  shown,  that  the  inner  terminations  of  the  lamellie  could  not 
be  detected,  though  in  the  Irish  fossil  they  constitute  a marked  feature,  forming  a circle  of  bold  shar}> 
crenulations  or  narrow  plates  around  the  boundary  of  the  area  on  the  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a 
series  of  grooves  on  the  under  side. 

2.  The  middle  area  or  zone  varied  in  width  from  four  to  three  lines  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
transverse  section,  and  in  Can.  (^Siphon.y  cylindrica  similar  inequalities  were  noHccd ; but  in  the  Irish  spe- 
cimen, and  possibly  in  the  Russian,  there  was  no  constant  connexion  between  the  greater  or  less  brcadtli, 
and  the  position  of  the  folds  in  the  diaphragms,  'llie  lamells  were  formed  of  two  plates,  distinctly  sepa- 
rable, but  the  inner  surfaces  were  exposed  to  a veiy*  limited  extent.  In  vertical  sections  of  the  Irish  coral 
this  character  b.  tn  gcD*^ral>  finely  showu,  the  facility  with  which  the  two  plates  separate  giving  s|>ecimeit9 
of  considerable  length  a great  tendency  to  split,  llie  jyersistcncc  thus  dbidayed  in  the  vertical  range  of 
the  lamellie,  as  well  as  the  unbroken  regularity  of  the  highly  inclined  lines  on  their  surface,  exposed  in 
one  specimen  ftom  Ireland  for  more  than  two  inches  and  a half,  satisfactorily  demonstrated  tliat  the  same 
polype  constructed  the  whole  of  that  portion,  though  intersected  by  full  fifty  diaphragms ; and  it  b be- 
lieved that  each  specimen,  even  when  twelve  or  fourteen  or  more  inches  in  height,  was  the  production  of 
one  animal.  At  the  part,  in  the  Russian  fossil,  where  the  siphon-like  depression  occurred,  tliere  was  also 
irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lamellce.  The  union  of  the  lamella  with  the  diaphragms  could  not 
be  satbfactorily  studied.  The  interstitial  extensions  of  the  latter  plates  between  the  lamellas,  bad,  to  the 
extent  exposed,  a nearly  horizontal  range,  and  they  were  slightly  concave. 

3.  The  gpreatest  width  of  the  perfect  outer  area  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  exceeded  five  lines : iu 
Can.  (Siphon.)  cylindrico  it  varied  tn  the  same  transverse  section  from  four  to  seven  lines.  The  inner 
boundary,  as  in  that  fossil,  was  well-defined  by  the  abrupt  commencement  of  the  highly  inclined,  arched 
or  vesicular  lamina  of  which  the  area  w*aa  essentially  com|>oscd.  These  laminse  varied  in  form.  }>osition 
and  extent,  and  they  were  occasionally  furrowed  and  deeply  indented,  but  no  decided  foramina  were 
noticed,  though  they  occur  in  the  Irish  coral,  llic  attenuated  extensions  of  the  lamcllce  traversed  the 
whole  area  so  far  as  it  was  pre9or\'cd,  but  not  always  in  one  uniformly  persistent  plate,  instances  occur- 
ring of  splitting  into  subordinate  ramifications,  and  their  sides  were  always  more  or  less  feathered  by  the 
vesicular  laminae.  The  structure  of  this  area  was  also  very  im{>erfectly  displayed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — East  of  Usolie,  on  the  Volga  above  Samara.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Caninia  ibicina  ? 

Conical,  curved;  central  area,  diaphragms  connected  marginally  by  bold  extensions  of  lamell<e,  siphon-fotd 
small ; middle  area,  inner  surface  of  lamcUic-plates  not  readily  separable,  interstitial  laminee  horisontal, 
waved;  outer  area,  vesicular  plates  numerous.  (PI.  A.  fig.  6.) 

Turbinolia  ibicina  ?,  Fischer  dc  Waldheim,  Oryctographic  du  Oouvemcment  dc  Moscou,  p.  153.  pi.  30. 
fig.  5 : Mbtchkova. 

Between  the  younger  state,  described  in  the  next  page,  of  this  Caninia  and  M.  Fischer  de  Waldheim's 
7Wr^.  ibicina,  there  b a considerable  resemblance  so  far  as  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  delineated,  both 
apparently  consisting  of  a central  area  with  transverse  diaphragms,  and  an  outer  of  vertical  lamellse;  but 
it  b difficult  to  imagine  that  Uic  figure  given  in  the  ‘Oryctographic*  can  represent  a young  specimen,  and 
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therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  if  there  be  a generic  agreement;  nererthelesa,  as  it  is  posaible  for  a Caninia 
to  be  80  reduced  externally  by  weathering  that  it  migbr  present  the  aspect  of  Uie  figure  above  quoted; 
and  as  the  mature  fossil  under  consideration  would,  if  similarly  reduced,  afford  analogous  apiiearanccs,  it 
has  been  considered  better  to  adopt  doubtfully  M.  Fischer’s  name  than  to  propose  decisively  a new  one. 

'nirce  fragments  imbedded  in  the  Fusulina  limestone  of  Velikovo  were  referred  to  tins  S[>ecie8,  tlie  dif- 
ferences which  were  noticed  in  the  component  structures  being  considered  due  to  variable  conditions 
dependent  upon  age  and  mode  of  growth,  'like  largest  specimen  (PI.  A.  fig.  6),  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  at  the  upper  extremity,  was  so  greatly  bent,  that  the  lamellae  and  dia- 
phragms were  completely  distorted,  and  no  siphon-folds  could  be  detected,  lliis  specimen,  nevertheless, 
was  highly  interesting,  as  it  exhibited  an  important  structural  change  due  to  different  states  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  up}>er  part  the  three  areas  were  fully  shown,  they  api>earcd  also  further  down,  but  witli 
the  verslcular  much  diminished,  and  in  the  lowest  cxjKDScd  portion  only  two  were  visible,  or  the  central 
with  the  diaphragms,  and  the  intermediate  with  the  vertical  lamellE  crossed  by  transversely  waved  plates, 
in  this  bi-areal  state,  however,  Caninix  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  Cyathophylla  by  the  absence  in 
the  lameliiferous  zone  of  all  vesicular  laminae. 

In  the  second  fragment  (figs.  6 a,  6 b).  which  was  merely  a bi-areal  segment  five  lines  in  length  and 
breadth,  the  characters,  to  the  extent  preser\'ed,  were  better  exposed  than  in  the  larger  specimen,  the  cur- 
vature being  slight.  The  bi-plated  lamellae  were  thick  and  simple  in  character,  with  ample  interspaces, 
and  their  inner  margins  projected  prominently  between  the  diaphragms.  The  siphon-folds  were  also  well- 
exhibited.  )»enetrating  obliquely  into  the  lamcUiferous  zone. 

*l*he  third  fragment  (fig.  6 c),  imbeddeil  in  the  same  matrix  as  the  second,  and  possibly  a portion  of  it. 
afforded  an  additional  important  change  dependent  upon  growth.  It  w'as  a baseal  termination,  conical, 
and  slightly  bent;  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter.  At  the  upper 
part  the  exterior  was  not  fully  preserved,  but  about  the  centre  of  the  fractured  termination  was  a small 
jicrforation,  or  pipe  (fig.  6 d).  w'hicb  descended  obliquely  and  was  surrounded  by  several  concentric  laminr. 
occupying  apparently  the  whole  of  the  area.  'I’he  outer  zone  immediately  surrounding  this  structure 
(fig.  6 c)  was  composed  of  thick  lamella:  obscurely  bi-plated,  but  slightly  grooved  externally;  and. 
though  almost  in  dose  contact,  their  sides  were  faintly  marked  by  waved  interstitial  laminse.  A little 
lower,  and  thence  to  the  base,  the  central  area  was  contracted  to  an  ill-defined  interval,  more  or  less  oc- 
cupied by  tlie  irregular  edges  of  the  larocllso;  but  the  outer  zone  preserved  the  characters  of  the  upper 
port,  like  inferior  terminations  of  the  lamella;  were  peculiar,  and,  if  rightly  understood,  of  great  interest 
in  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  characters  of  the  genus.  They  were  clearly  rounded  and  smooth 
(fig.  6 c),  but  not  from  abrasion,  and  they  exhibited  not  the  least  trace  of  having  been  attached,  leading, 
therefore,  to  the  inference  that  at  one  period  at  least  the  coral  w'as  free. 

M.  de  Koninck,  in  his  remarks  on  the  genus,  details  a series  of  changes  in  the  chnracters  of  the  siphon 
analogous  to  those  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  s{>ccimens ; and  he  states  still  further,  that  be  has  not 
rarely  met  with  two  modifications,  a central  cone,  and  a species  of  lateral  siphon,  **  sur  la  ro^me  cloison 

Locality  and  /'brmarioA.— Velikovo,  between  Vladimir  and  Korrof.  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone. 

In  another  sjiccLmen  of  limestone  from  tlie  same  locality  w'as  also  a fragment  of  the  bi-arcal  and  baseal 
portions  of  a Caninia,  but  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  additional  evidence  it  afforded  of  curious 
irregularities  of  development.  It  was  one  inch  and  a half  in  length,  nine  lines  in  diameter  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  four  at  the  lower.  The  central  area  presented  a depressed  cone,  composed  of  diaphragms 
so  higldy  contorted  and  intermingled  with  lamellie,  that  the  component  structures  could  not  be  separated 


* Op.  dt.  on  the  structure  of  Cyatbophyllum,  p.  31. 
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without  attention,  and  it  resembled  more  the  aspect  of  the  equivalent  section  of  a Strombodes  than  the 
normal  condition  of  a Cantnia.  The  true  characters  of  the  latter  genus,  including  a small  siphon,  were 
however  all  recognizable.  The  lower  end  was  obiiquelj  fractured,  but  exhibited  near  the  centre  a minute 
convex  (concave  iu  the  section  which  gave  the  under  surftbce)  plate,  and  two  irregular  openings  near  it, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a dense  zone  of  lamelhe. 

STTLASTaAA. 

In  the  remarks  on  lithoetrotion  (p.  602),  it  is  stated,  that  the  coral  for  which  Lhwyd  originally  proposed 
the  name  (Lathophylacii  Britannici  Ichnographia.  Epistol.  v.  p.  122  and  pi.  23.  1699)  differs  essentially  iu 
structure  and  m the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns  from  the  Lit  host,  jlori/orme  of  Dr.  Fleming'; 
and  it  Is  shown  that  the  internal  structure  of  that  fossil  and  of  other  Russian  8|x;cie8  of  (..ithostrotiun  ad> 
roits  of  a triple  subdivision,  or  into, — 1 , a central  area  occupied  by  a variously  constituted  axis ; 2,  a middle 
area  composed  essentially  of  persistent  vertical  lamellie:  and  3,  an  outer  area  formed  of  arched  lamina;,  more 
or  less  intersected  by  verrical  plates  or  extensions  of  the  lamelhc : it  is  also  shown  that  the  additional 
columns  are  chiefly  developed  within  the  area  of  the  parent  column,  though  occasionally  without  it;  and 
further,  that  there  is  no  prevailing  natural  tendency  for  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  columns  to  separate 
when  a specimen  is  fractured  vertically.  It  is  now  proposed  to  explain  what  is  believed  to  be  the  cha> 
racters  of  the  fossil  to  wliich  Lhwyd  first  applied  the  name  of  Lithustrotion,  and  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  them  and  those  of  Dr.  Fleming's  Lithoat.  fioriforme. 

Lbw'yd’s  figure  (Ichnographia,  tab.  23)  expresses  admirably,  though  rudely,  the  brief  descriptive  characters 
engraved  on  the  plate,  *'  Lithostrotion  sive  Basaltes  minimus  striatus  et  stellatus,”  the  vertical  surface  ex« 
hibiting  a series  of  polygonal  or  basoltic-lUcc  columns  longitudinally  striated,  and  the  transverse  a congeries 
of  variously  sized,  polygonal  stars.  Lhwyd  unfortunately  gives  no  additional  information  in  the  letter 
where  the  fossil  U mentioned  (Epistol.  v.  p,  122);  but  Horkinson,  in  his  description  of  a coral  assigned 
by  him  apparently  with  great  correctness  to  Lhw'yd's  " Lithostrotion  sive  Basaltes”  (Oi^.  Rem.,  vol.  U. 
p.  43*~-4o,  pi.  5.  figs.  6 and  3),  says,  that  it  **  breaks  with  a moderate  force  laterally  applied  into  angular 
ledges,”  that  *'  one  or  more  of  the  columns  may  be  detached  by  a moderate  stroke.”  and  that  **  a close 
examination,  especially  of  its  polished  surface,  will  show  that  the  stone  is  composed  of  a congeries  of 
polygonal  columns  exactly  adapted  and  cloaely  concreted  together  in  a parallel  direction.”  'llie  first  and 
last  of  these  statements  are  strictly  applicable  to  Lhwyd's  figure,  tlie  vertical  surface  bearing  evidence  of 
facility  of  fracture,  and  the  whole  three  to  a coral  found  in  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol.  Far* 
kinson  further  states,  that  **  the  longitudinal  section  exhibits  a striated  plumose  appearance,  and  that 
numerous  exceedingly  slender,  longitudinal  lamellae,  corresponding  with  the  external  striae,  arc  dis|>osed 
perpendicularly  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  in  a stellated  form,  intersected  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally by  pro|>ortionally  numerous  and  equally  delicate  lamclhe”  (p.44).  lliese  characters  are  likew'ise 
prominently  exhibited  by  the  Bristol  coral  before  mentioned ; and  believing  that  Parkinson  was  jicrfcctly 
correct  in  referring  his  specimen  to  Lhw'vd's  ' Idthostrotion,’  and  that  consequently  the  Bristol  fossil  is 
also  genericolly  if  not  specifically  identical  with  the  latter,  it  Is  proposed  to  explain  briefly  the  leading 
characters  by  which  Lhwyd's  polypidom  may  be  known  from  Dr.  Fleming's  Lithostrotion. 

'Xlie  Bristol  coral  consists  of  columns  closely  aggregated,  and  so  moulded  as  to  fit  perfectly  and  fill  all 
irregularities ; but  they  arc  easily  separated  on  every  side,  the  adjacent  walls  of  each  column  having  been 
developed  by  the  inhaliiting  polype,  without  apparently  any  superior,  superficial  community  of  existence 

' Lithostrotion  striatum  of  the  same  aotbority.  though  referred  to  Lhwyd’s  figure,  may.  it  is  believed,  be  applied 
more  accurately  to  a carboniferous  fossil  rcacmbliog  it.  but  possesaiog  truly  the  generic  character  of  Lithost.Jtori. 
forme.  Brit.  Adim.  506. 
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u'itb  tlic  oocupiuita  of  surrounding  columns.  In  Litho$trotion  fioriforme,  on  the  contrary,  as  already  stated, 
tliere  is  no  tendency  to  divide  naturally  on  all  sides,  the  waUs  being  essentially  **  coadunated,*’  a character 
alluded  to  by  Martin  in  bis  account  of  the  fc^il ; and  though  he  says  that  **  they  are  in  most  specimens 
sparable,"  yet  such  natural  divisions  have  been  found  to  be  only  occasional  and  confined  to  a Limited  \yvt 
nf  the  exterior  of  the  columns,  the  other  }>ortions  being  firmly  united.  'I’hcsc  sc|iamlions  are  believed  to 
occur  only  where  two  groups  of  columns  have  been  irregularly  brought  in  contact.  (Petri.  Derb.  descrip- 
tion of  pi.  43  and  44.  referred  to  by  Dr.  Fleming,  Brit.  Anim.  p.  508.)  Internally  Lhwyd's  or  the  Bristol 
coral  is  divisible  in  the  mature  state  into  two  areas,  not  three: — 1st.  a centre  more  or  less  extensive, 
occupied  by  lamells  variously  blended  or  by  contorted  laroins,  but  not  traversed  by  a distinct.  porsistcDt 
axis ; and  'indly.  an  outer  area  intersected  by  vertical  |>er8istent  lamellar,  the  interstices  being  variously 
crossed  by  inclined  or  arched  vesicular  plates.  The  additional  columns  were  produced  by  a subdivision 
parallel  to  one  of  the  facets  of  the  pre-existing  column,  and  not  by  the  development  of  a circular  germ. 
Exteroaily.  tlie  |>artUion  >vas  rendered  visible  by  a line  commencing  in  outer  walls  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
column,  and  ranging  upwards,  it  almost  immediately  marked  u clear  boundary  between  two  (Bstinct 
columns.  The  polypes  which  inhabited  tliese  structures  formed,  as  before  stated,  independent,  adjacent 
walls,  and  had.  it  is  inferred,  no  connexion  at  the  upjier  extremities.  To  this  mode  of  production,  the 
facility  with  which  the  columns  are  detached  U necessarily  ascribed.  In  Lithost,  ^ori/orme  the  germ  pro- 
duced  witlun  the  area  of  the  parent  was  circular,  its  periphery  having  no  paruUelism  with  the  sides  of  the 
previous  column,  and  it  did  not  develupc  a separate  W'all,  the  boundary  between  the  young  and  the  old 
columns  having  Itccn  a conjoint  labour.  It  may  be  also  stated,  that  the  aptitude  of  the  polypes  to  fill 
every  inequality  due  to  growth,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  interstitial  columns. 

llie  internal  characters  dependent  upon  this  manner  of  reproduction  were  better  exhibited  in  a Hussian 
coral,  described  in  the  next  page,  than  in  the  Bristol  fossil,  but  they  are  briefly  noticed  here  to  complete, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  generic  memoranda.  In  a section,  purposely  made,  about  half  a line  below  the 
point,  where  a subdivisioD  was  visible,  the  transverse  under  surface  exhibited  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  lameliee  or  in  the  interstitial  plates,  llie  young  or  offset  column,  which  commenced  im- 
mediately above  the  section  (PI.  A.  fig.  ‘J  d),  nearly  subdivided  the  facets  from  which  it  sprung,  but  its  area 
was  much  less  than  half  that  of  the  pre-exUting  column,  'fhe  exjHised  surface  was  iucUned  obliquely  for- 
ward, and  therefore  did  not  display  everywhere  an  equal  state  of  development.  The  structure  exhibited  in 
this  uneven  plane  was  much  less  regular  than  that  in  the  section  beneath,  though  not  very  dififerent  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  component  lamiuec  near  the  sides  of  other  columns  in  which  no  subdivisions  existed : 
traces  also  of  extension  upwards  of  the  iamvllsc  of  tlie  undivided  column  w*crc  likewise  detectable,  indicating 
that  the  polype  of  the  young  column  iiosscsscd,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  the  secreting  membranes  of 
the  old.  It  must  also  be  stated,  that  though  irregularities  in  the  exterior  of  the  columns  attended  in 
some  cases  the  production  of  the  olTsct.  yet  that  in  others  there  was  no  dUcoimcction  upwards  between 
the  ribs  of  that  }>ortion  of  the  undivided  wall  which  was  subjacent  to  the  young  column,  and  those  on  the 
surfilce  of  the  latter.  In  every  instance  in  the  Russian  specimen  as  well  as  in  the  English  the  divisional 
Hue  of  the  offset  was  parallel  to  one  of  the  facets,  and  the  youngest  condition  of  the  severed  jiortlon  was 
an  irregular  jiolygon.  In  Lithostrotion,  the  lamelkc  of  the  offspring  could  not  be  referred  even  in  part  to 
a continuation  with  pre-existing  structures. 

In  all  rc8j>ccl8,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  Bristol,  and  consequently  Lhwyd’s  coral,  is  gencrically 
distinct  from  Dr.  Hcming's  LUho^trotioM  Jfori/onnf. 

In  the  inferred  mode  of  producing  additiouol  columns,  there  is  a resemblance  to  the  fossiiiferous  opera- 
tion characteristic  of  the  Astrea  and  Favia  of  Ehrenberg  as  well  as  of  the  restricted  Caryophyllia  of  the 
same  authority.  In  the  two  former  however  the  polypes  belonging  to  one  specimen  possess  a perfect 
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community  of  existence,  and  as  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  stems  are  also  inseparable,  there  are  marked 
generic  distinctions  from  I^hwyd's  coral.  With  Ebrenberg’s  Caryopbyllia,  including  the  Lobophyllia  of 
De  Blainville,  there  is  a greater  agreement,  each  polype  having  at  the  superior  termination  a perfectly 
distinct  boundary,  and  in  general  considerable  ioten'als  between  it  and  those  next  adjacent ; but  iutemally 
the  structure  of  the  Bristol  coral  and  others  allied  to  it,  is  so  very  distinct  h'om  that  of  Caryophyllia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bi-plated  nature  of  the  lamella*  and  in  the  vesicular  character  of  the  interstitial  plates,  as 
to  warrant,  independent  of  the  mode  of  grouping  and  the  decided  continuation  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
divided  stems,  of  the  lamellee  of  the  undivided,  a generic  separation. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  apply  to  Lhwyd's  coral  the  generic  designation  of  Stylastrsea  (^rvAor,  co- 
/mnna ; uvrpoy,  attntm),  recommended  to  the  describer  by  Mr.  Murchison  on  account  of  its  columnar 
aspect;  and  if  Parkinson  be  correct  in  considering  it  as  identical  with  a fi^sil  described  by  Volkmann,  it 
is  further  sug^sted  that  it  should  be  distinguisbed  from  other  species  by  the  designation  of  Slylastrtea 
vorticalb.  (Parkinson,  Org.  Rem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

llie  following  may  be  given  as  a summary  of  the  generic  characters,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  coral 
is  known  to  the  describer 

A columnar,  lamclli/erotiu,  stony  polypidom}  lameUee  eseteding  tscelve,  bi'platcd;  columns  closely  aggregated, 
easily  separated;  internal  structure  twofold, — 1st,  a central  area  occupied  by  variously  blended  lamella  or 
eonlorlcd  lamina,  without  a distinct,  persistent  axis;  2nd,  an  outer  sone,  traversed  by  vertical,  continuous, 
bi-plaied  lamella,  not  fasciculated ; interstices  occupied  by  numerous,  arched  or  vesicular  lamina;  additional 
columns  produced  by  subdivisions  of  the  parent  column ; polypes  perfectly  circumscribed  at  the  superior  termi- 
nation ; no  connecting  mantle. 

Stylastraa  inconferta,  sp.  n. 

Columns  4— 6-siVcd,  irregular  in  the  breadth  of  the  planes  and  the  range  upwards;  outer  surface  unequally 
ribbed;  central  area,  variously  contorted  lamina;  outer  zone,  lamella  about  thirty  four, alternately  broad 
and  very  narrov;  interstitial  plates  numerous;  terminal  cup  not  observed;  additional  columns  bi-partile 
(only?),  (PI.  A.  fig.  2.) 

This  fossil  differs  from  Lhwyd's  species  in  the  greater  dimensions  of  the  columns,  in  the  more  open 
structure  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  centre  being  much  lets  occupied  by  prolongations  of  the  larocllie. 

The  specimen  of  Styl.  inconferta  which  was  examined,  was  a fragment  detached  from  the  interior  of  a 
mass,  and  it  measured  about  four  inches  and  a half  in  altitude,  two  and  a quarter  in  width,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  extreme  thickness.  The  columns  exhibited  not  the  slightest  indications  of  divergence,  but  they 
W'erc  more  or  less  irregular  in  form  and  range,  and  so  perfectly  moulded  to  each  other  as  to  indicate  a 
complete  aptitude  in  the  polypes  to  fill  every  interspace  (fig.  2).  They  bad  in  some  places  been  fiactured, 
and  occasionally  dislocated,  apparently  during  the  life  of  the  animal ; and  at  the  upper  extremity  the  whole 
mass  of  the  specimen,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  had  so  far  undergone  decom|)08ition.  that  it  presented 
only  a confused  o^^egate  of  broken  plates  with  slight  traces  of  polygonal  boundaries.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  more  regular  columns  was  four  lines. 

1.  The  central  area,  which  was  circular  and  rarely  exceeded  one  line  in  diameter,  had  no  definite  boun- 
dar)',  and  was  composed  of  irregular  lamiuse  variously  inclined  and  intermingled,  but  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  extended  transversely  across  the  area,  giving  such  limited  vertical  sections  very  much  the  aspect 
of  the  Interior  of  a C}rathophyIlum : the  general  structure,  however,  agreed  more  nearly  with  that  of  a 
Lithodendron  without  an  axis.  Rough  transverse  sections,  moreover,  never  gave  a centre  composed  of  a 
smooth,  fiat  disc  similar  to  that  of  Cyathophyllum ; and  such  surfaces,  when  polished,  always  exhibited 
faint  curved  lines,  without  any  symmetrical  structure,  indicative  of  the  axis  of  Litbostrotion  or  Lith(>. 
dendroo. 

4 L 
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2.  The  lamellae  of  the  outer  area  sprang  very  generally  frocn  the  boundary  wal] . the  narrow  bemg  almost 
rudimentary,  but  the  broad  ranging  with  slight  dexurea  across  the  zone,  and  sometimes  into  the  central 
Ktructure.  Though  conjointly  exceedingly  thin,  the  two  plates  could  readily  be  detected  in  polished, 
transverse  sections ; and  in  longitudinal  fractures  (fig.  2,  2 a mag.),  the  separated  feathered  surfaces  were 
as  clearly  displayed  in  these  eumiMirativcIy  minute  columns  as  in  the  gigantic  Coninia  of  Ireland.  There 
was.  however,  this  difference ; in  Stylastrsa  the  inner  surface  of  the  plates  extended  to  the  w*!!!!  of  the  co> 
lumn,  while  in  Coninia  it  w'as  confined  to  a limited  intermediate  zone,  llie  surface  was  traversed  by 
strong,  waved  lines,  inclined  upwards  and  outwards.  The  interstitial  plates,  prolongations,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  central  lamins,  were,  ns  exposed  tn  vertical  sections,  highly  inclined,  vesicular  and  numerous,  but 
not  so  close  or  small  as  in  Lhwyd'a  coral ; and  in  transverse  sections  they  exhibited  %*arioasly  combined, 
curved  or  arched  lines,  also  less  numerous  or  closely  disposed  tlian  in  that  fossil,  on  account  apparently 
of  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  alternate  or  narrow  lamellw. 

The  exterior  of  the  columns  (fig.  2)  was  very  irregular  in  outline,  conforming,  as  before  stated,  to  all  in- 
equalities  of  upward  development ; and  not  unfrequently  one  column  overlapped,  in  part,  an  adjacent  facet. 
'Die  sides  were  crossed  by  fine,  waved  lines  and  prominent  ridges,  indicative  of  renewed  or  disturbed 
growth  j and  they  were  traversed  vertically  by  broad  ribs  of  variable  strength  and  |>er8istence. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns,  the  remarks  already  given  (p.  620  and 
fig.  2 6)  contain  all  the  information  acquired  ^m  the  examinadon  of  this  specimen,  except  that  stages  of 
gradual  compledon  of  internal  structure  in  the  divided  columns  were  nodeed  (fig.  2 c).  and  that  the  rc- 
produedve  development  took  place  very  irregularly,  and  in  general  at  considerable  intervals.  No  signs 
of  a triple  or  quadruple  ]>artidon  were  detected. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Kossatchi'Dutchi,  south  uf  Miask,  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Chain.  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  {Stylattrtta  ineonfrrta  thus  affords  an  adclidunai  intcresdng  link  between  the  carboni- 
ferous fauna  of  Western  Europe  and  that  of  the  borders  of  Asia.) 

U1PHTPIIYI.LUV. 

Hiis  generic  designation  is  proposed  for  certain  corals  which  exhibit  an  aggregate  of  characters  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  peculiar  to  warrant  the  fossils  possessing  them  being  considered  the  type  of  a new 
genua.  Tlic  peculiaridcs  were  first  obseived  in  a specimen  from  tlie  carboniferous  limestone  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kamensk,  on  the  Silwrian  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  more  recently  in  e fossil  of 
nut  rare  occurrence  in  the  equivalent  formation  near  Bristol,  llie  genera  with  which  these  corals  arc 
mexst  nearly  allied,  os  respects  either  structuml  details  or  mode  of  reproduction,  are  Litliodendruu,  Cya- 
thophyllum.  ^tylastrwa  and  Caryu]>hyllia  of  Ehrcnbcrg.  In  the  following  notice,  allusion  is  constantly 
made  to  the  English  specimens  also,  as  they  exhibited  prominently,  in  some  instances,  clxaractera  which 
were  blit  slightly  indicated  in  those  from  Kamensk ; and  the  reader  is  requested  while  perusing  it  to  con- 
sult the  figure.^  of  the  latter  fossil  given  in  Plate  A.  (figs.  4 to  4 c). 

'ilie  points  of  resemblance  bctw’ccn  the  corals  under  considerution  and  well-known  s|)ecie8  of  Lithu- 
(iendron,  ore.  in  some  states,  so  considerable,  that  the  Bristol  fossil  may  have  been  occasionally  referred  to 
one  of  them.  In  the  mode  of  growth,  both  Lithodendron  and  the  pro{x>sed  genus  agree  by  haring  de\'e- 
)o{>ed  ramified  musses,  with  the  stems  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  but  occasionally  united  when 
the  interval  was  small.  Internally  both  genera  exhibit,  in  the  zone  surrounding  the  central  area,  a great 
uniformity  of  structure,  allowance  being  made  for  specific  diversities,  and  the  variations  which  occur  in 
different  jwrtions  of  the  same  specimen.  Tlic  lamellx  in  both  are  also  bi-plated.  As  regards  the  central 
area,  it  was  composed  in  the  Kamensk  sjiccimens  of  convex  or  flat  diaphragms ; but  in  neither  longitu- 
dinal or  transverse  sections  obtained  by  fracture,  and  subsequently  polished,  were  any  signs  detected  of 
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au  axil* ; nor  diU  they  occur  in  a specimen,  »o  worn  down  by  the  describer  that  the  centre  could  not  be 
passed,  and  an  axis  exist,  without  being  diseorcred.  In  some  of  the  Bristol  longitudinal  sections,  how- 
ever. displaying  in  all  other  respects  a j)crfect  agreement  with  those  of  the  Kamensk  fossil,  a centml  body 
was  occasionally  more  or  less  developed,  and  when  fully,  it  resembled  so  greatly  the  axis  of  true  Lithodendra. 
that  a generic  identity  might  have  been  inferred.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  important  es- 
sential  difTerences  between  the  apparent  axis  of  the  proposed  genus  and  the  real  axis  of  the  established  one. 
In  Lithodendron  it  forms  a marked  persistent  body,  varionsly  constituted,  but  ranging  continuously  through 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  forming  in  the  terminal  cup  a bold  boss : there  is  also  no  connexion  between 
it  and  the  mode  of  ramification,  the  branches  springing  from  the  side,  and  being  in  no  way  infiuenced  by 
it.  In  the  proposed  genus,  on  the  contrary,  the  central  body  varies  in  characters,  the  variations  depend- 
ing, it  is  believed,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ramifying  was  effected.  In  longitudinal  sections  of  both 
Kamensk  and  Bristol  specimens,  an  acicular  point,  more  or  less  prolonged,  was  not  unfrequcntly  noticed 
springing  vertically  or  obliquely  from  the  centre  of  one  diaphragm,  and  occAsionaily  ranging  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  next.  In  some  sections  from  Bristol,  not  those  which  exhibited  most  strongly  the  appa- 
rent axis,  similar  acicular  lines  traversed  ta'o.  or  more,  successive  intcr>*als.  but  w'ithout  any  regular  con- 
nexion, the  terminations  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  diaphragms  not  coinciding  in  position.  Be- 
tween these  intciaccted  intervals,  others  occurred  in  which  no  central  process  was  noticed.  Again,  in  lieu 
of  a single  line,  two  occasionally  appeared  springing  obliquely  from  a continuous  base  or  diaphragm,  and 
were  united  in  an  acute  angle,  either  at  the  top  of  the  iiitenal,  or  after  extending  through  more  than 
one.  and  in  such  rases  interrupting  the  range  of  the  intermediate  diaphragms.  Occasionally  also  one  of 
the  transverse  lamins  was  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  centre.  In  the  most  strongly  charac- 
terized axes,  the  diaphragms  were  in  general  very  irregular,  and  sharply  inclined  against  the  central  aci- 
cular  line ; the  whole  agreeing,  as  before  stated,  almost  perfectly  in  appearance  with  the  axis  of  some 
true  lithodendra.  All  these  structures  were  very  unequally  exhibited,  and  even  the  last  was  preceded 
and  succeeded  in  the  same  section,  which  showed  no  distinct  curvature,  by  regular  diaphragms  and  in- 
tcr%*als.  without  any  indications  of  a central  body.  In  nearly  300  transverse  or  oblique  sections,  displayed 
in  polished  Bristol  slabs,  no  true  axis  was  observed ; and  in  the  only  terminal  cup  examined  (a  Kamensk 
specimen),  no  boss  was  discovered,  during  a careful  removal  of  the  sediment  with  which  the  depression 
bad  been  filled. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  state  briefly  the  conceived  real  nature  of  these  various  central  structures,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  respects  they  arc  believed  to  diflfer  from  the  axis  of  Lithodendra. 

The  branching  in  the  corals  under  consideration,  was  effected  by  a perfect  medial  subdivision  of  the  stem, 
and  consequently  in  the  exact  range  of  the  indications  above  noticed  of  irregularities  in  the  inhabiting 
polype ; moreover,  those  structural  inequalities  often  immediately  preceded  the  sub-divisional  process,  and 
could  easily  be  referred  as  the  first  iteps  in  that  new  order  of  growth  which  was  speedily  perfected  in  the 
divided  branches.  In  figure  4 b,  Plate  A.,  an  acicular  line  immediately  precedes  the  bifurcation : and  the 
reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  oblique,  subdivided  diaphragms  at  the  commencement  of  the  separated 
branches  with  the  inclined  plates  mentioned  above.  It  is  therefore  inferred,  that  all  the  irregularities  or 
apparent  axeal  structures  are  but  immature  signs  of  the  process  which  was  cflected  at  the  fitting  period ; 
and  further,  that  such  a mode  of  branching  precluded  the  existence  of  a persistent  axis  similar  to  that  of 
lithodendron : it  has  been  already  stated,  there  is  no  connexion  in  that  genus,  in  position  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween the  axis  and  the  lateral  offsets  or  branches  developed  from  germs.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  this  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  ramification  demands  not  only  a generic  separation,  but  tha  tne  coral  should  be 
placed  in  a distinct  family  from  that  to  which  Lithodendron  belongs. 

4 l2 
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KetpectiDg  the  other  genera  with  which  the  Kamensk  fossil  has  been  stated  to  hare  certain  resem- 
blances. few  remarks  only  arc  necessary. 

Internally  there  is  an  almost  perfect  central  agreement,  except  in  the  occasional  irregularities,  between 
the  proposed  genus  and  many  of  the  corals  usually  assigned  to  Cyathophyllum ; but  there  is.  again,  be- 
sides the  distinction  in  the  number  of  areas,  the  important  difference,  uf  one  being  perfectly  bipartite  and 
the  other  proliferous. 

As  regards  Stylastrwa,  the  structural  details  of  the  interior  are  also  different  os  respects  the  areas,  and 
the  Btib-divisional  process,  if  rightly  assigned  to  that  genus,  is  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  Kansensk 
fossil ; in  Stylastraea  also  the  adjacent  columns  are  never  laterally  united. 

I.astly,  while  there  is  a strict  accordance  in  the  mode  of  branching,  there  is  a complete  dUsimilariiy 
internally  between  the  coral  which  has  been  under  consideration  and  Caiy'ophyllia. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  Siberian  and  English  polypidoms  arc  m their  aggregated  characters  gene- 
rtcnlly  distinct,  it  is  proposed  to  desig^iate  them  by  the  appellation  of  Diphyphyllum.  founded  on  the  two- 
fold resemblance,  first  noticed  in  the  Kamensk  specimens,  to  Cyathophyllum  centrically,  and  to  Carro- 
jihyllia  in  the  mode  of  branching  dmas  kahenM  natvras\  ^v\kt>y,  folium). 

Tlie  following  generic  characters  arc  suggested 

.4  r/oay,  ItimelUfrroua  polypidom : lamella  exceeding  1*2,  bi-platedi  branched,  brtaichet  dichotomuun ; inters 
nal  etructure,  tri-areal : 1 , central  area,  intersected  by  fat,  convex  or  irregular  diaphragms,  no  persistefU 
axU { 2.  flrrtf,  traversed  vertically  by  lamella;  interspaces  crossed  obliquely  or  doyrn%tards  by 

extensions  of  the  diaphragms  and  subordinate  plates ; 3,  outer  area  traversed  by  lateral  extensions  of  lamella : 
interspaces  crossed  by  arched  or  vesicular  lamina  inclined  upaards  and  outuards ; stems  not  uniformly  thich- 
tned  by  external  secretions,  but  occasionally  united  when  in  juxtaposition. 

Diphyphyllum  concinnum. 

Stems  cylindrical,  nearly  smooth;  crossed  externally  by  close,  fine^  icarerf  lines,  and  stronger,  unequal,  distant 
bands ; lamella  numerous,  variable ; inner  surface  of  plates  furrowed  strongly  upwards  and  outwards ; 
central  area,  diaphragms  flat,  convex  or  irregular ; intermediate  area,  principal  lamella  exceeding  30. 
more  or  less  waved,  intermediate  very  unequal;  interstitial  prolongations  of  diaphragms  inclined  sharply 
downwards,  accessory  plates  nearly  horizontal ; outer  area,  lamella  variable  in  strength  and  range,  in- 
lerstilial  plates  largely  vesicular ; terminal  cup  deep,  lined  by  edges  of  the  lamella,  no  ernfral  boss. 
(W.  A.  fig.  4.) 

The  s]iccimcns  of  this  coral  which  were  examined,  consisted  of  one  subdivided  stem  (fig.  4 a.  4 b).  and 
several  }>urtions  of  others  (fig.  4);  the  larger  having  a nearly  uniform  diameter  of  four  and  a half  lines, 
and  the  smaller  of  three  and  a half  lines.  Tlic  relative  projjortiuns  of  the  areas  were  not  quite  constant, 
but  in  one  specimen  the  width  of  the  central  was  about  two  lines,  and  that  of  each  of  the  others  one  line. 
The  inner  surfaces  of  tlie  lamella;  plates  agreed  almost  perfectly  with  those  of  Canioia  and  Stylaatrsea ; and 
the  lamellw  in  their  extension  aercss  the  outer  area,  partook  very  much  of  the  v'ariablc  characters  exhibited 
in  the  former  genus ; being  sometimes  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  the  latter  projecting  partially  into 
the  intermediate  zone,  but  sometimes  so  united  to  the  vesicular  laminie  as  to  form  a complicated  reticu- 
lation. The  l)oundaiy  wall  was  exceedingly  thin  throughout,  and  exhibited  no  indications  of  lateral  junc- 
tions. The  indications  uf  an  axis  w’cre  ver}'  ^nt,  being  confined  to  the  occasional  appearance  of  a single 
line  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  or  to  a few  instances  of  conical  irregularities  in  the  diaphragms,  'flic 
beautiful  example  of  bifurcation  represented  in  figures  4 a,  4 b,  exhibits  clearly  tlie  connexion  betweeu 
such  irregularities  and  the  sub-dividing  process.  The  depth  of  the  terminal  cup  was  rather  more  than 
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half  the  diarocter ; the  margin  was  sharp ; the  edges  of  the  lamellae  projected  slightly  and  the  bottum 
was  formed  by  the  smooth  surface  of  a diaphragm. 

Locality  a$id  Eorma/ioa.— Hill  of  Tchirief,  Kamensk,  on  the  river  issetz,  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Chain. 
Carboniferous  limestone. 

Monticularia  Sttrnbcrgii,  Fischer. 

Hyd»ophora  Sternbergii,  Fischer  de  Waldheim.  Oryctograpbie  du  Qouvem.  de  Moscou,  p.  157.  pi.  34. 
fig.  5 *.  (Gregorievo,  sixty  versts  south* west  from  Moscow.) 

Tlie  specimen  of  this  coral  which  was  examined,  consisted  of  soft,  granular  limestone,  without  a trace 
of  animal  secretion.  The  portions  exhibiting  the  lamelliferous  cones  were  of  limited  extent ; but  there 
sras  a perfect  agreement  in  the  number  and  character  of  rays,  with  M.  Fischer's  description  and  unmag- 
nified figure.  From  the  friable  nature  of  the  specimen,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  extension  inwards 
of  the  lamelliferous  rays ; but  it  was  believed,  on  account  of  the  agreement  in  the  characters  of  the  cones 
with  those  of  a recent  specimen  of  Monticularia,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  referring  them  to  casts  of  ru 
Astrea  or  any  allied  genus,  that  tlic  fossil  had  been  rightly  studied  by  M.  f^her.  Professor  Quldfuss,  iu 
the  additions  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Pctrefacta.  has  identified  his  Astrea  velamentoia,  a Maestriclit 
fossil,  with  A/oa/icw/oria  Stembergii,  but  must  clearly  on  insufficient  grounds  (Petref.  pp.  68.  245.  pi.  23. 
fig.  4). 

Locality  and FortMtion. — Meshkovitza.  Government  of  Kovno.  Silurian^. 

Poritee  pyriformie,  Ehrenberg. 

Beitr^  zur  Kenntniss  der  Coralientliiere  des  Rothen  Meeres.  p.  120.  1631-1834.  (Berlin  Trans- 
actions, 1832.) 

Heliopora  interstincta,  Eichwald,  8iyst^me  SUurien  de  rEsthonie,  p.  211.  1840. 

In  Mr.  Murchison's  works  on  the  Silurian  System,  part  it.  p.  686.  a list  of  other  synonyms  and  refer- 
ences is  given. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  specific  characters  of  the  group  of  corals  to  which  Por.  pyri/ormii  belongs 
cannot  be  correctly  determined,  unless  the  specimens  examined  exhibit,  not  only  the  structure  pos- 
sessed during  growth,  but  that  also  which  the  polype  developed  at  the  period  when  it  apparently  ceased 
to  add  to  the  stony  fabric.  So  far,  however,  as  a comparison  of  equally  immature  specimens  would 
permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed,  the  Russian  fossil  presented  no  essential  structural  differences  from  that 
found  in  the  Silurian  funnations  of  England,  of  Gothland,  or  of  Malmoe  Isle  in  the  Bay  of  Christiaaia. 
With  respect  to  the  Eifcl  coral  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  Goldfuss.  under  the  name  of  Astrea  porusa, 
(Petref.  pt.  21.  fig.  7), and  identified  by  him,  as  well  as  by  all  other  authorities,  with  the  Gothland  fossil, 
or  Porites  pyriforruis,  the  same  stage  of  development  presents,  it  is  believed,  no  strnctunl  differeucc, 
w'itb  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a greater  breadth  of  the  lamellse.  This  observation  applies  also  to  a eoml 
common  in  the  Devonian  limestone  of  England,  and  assigned  likewise  to  Por.  pyriformis.  In  a notice, 
however,  on  one  of  the  plates,  illustrative  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison’s  Memoir  on  the 
Devonian  System  of  England  (Trans.  Qool.  Soc.  Ix)ndon,  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  pi.  58.  1840),  some  specimens 

‘ It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  use  of  Lamarck’s  generic  name,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
very  generally  adopted,  though  proposed  subsequently  to  Hydnopbora. 

* The  locality  of  Meshkoritza,  north  of  Shavli,  in  the  government  of  Kovno  (Lithuania),  where  our  fragment  was 
<'ollected,  is  unquestionably  Silurian ; whilst  Fischer's  locality  is  carboniferous.  Believing  the  identification  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  be  correct,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose,  that  this  species  of  coral  is  com- 
mon to  the  two  systems!  for,  after  all,  the  Moscow  specimen  may  have  been  derived  from  the  northern  drift,  in 
which  fragments  of  Silurian  rocks  arc  not  uocommon. — R.  I.  M. 
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of  that  coral  belonging  to  Mr.  Austen  are  briefly  sho^'n  to  undergo  a very  remarkable  change  at  a certain 
period  of  development,  and  inferred  to  be  that  which  limited  its  growth.  Whether  the  specific  determi- 
nation was  correct,  remains  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  Silurian  specLmens,  exhibiting  fully  the  same 
state,  'llic  author  of  these  notes  is  not  aware  of  any  observations  having  been  made  upon  this  important 
inquiry : and  be  is  unwilling  to  propose,  on  imperfect  evidence,  specific  separations : but  a Gothland 
specimen  in  Mr.  Murchison’s  cabinet  afifurded  a few  instances  of  the  obliteration  of  tube.s  by  the  extension 
and  union  of  the  lamella.  The  characters,  thus  presented,  differed  however  materially  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  specimens  from  the  Devonian  limestones  of  England,  being  merely  a junction  of  lamellar 
without  any  of  the  filUugs-up  by  transverse  or  convex  lamina  so  prominent  in  the  other  instances.  It 
has,  however,  been  deemed  right  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  from 
those  possessed  of  the  requisite  fiicilitics,  a full  share  of  consideration. 

In  the  recent  Heliapora  ceerttlea  of  Dc  Blainville  (^Fociltopora  carulea,  lAmarck),  a somewhat  similar 
obliteration  of  the  tubes  occurs,  but  the  agreement  is  not  considered  sufficient  in  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry  to  justify  the  restoration  of  Poritta  pyriformia  to  that  genus,  other  Anthozoa  exhibiting  also  re- 
markable changes  in  the  external  characters  at  a certain,  possibly  final  period  of  development. 

Localitiea  and  Formationa. — Isle  of  Dago;  Petropavlofsk  ; Gothland;  Malmoe  Isle,  in  Chri.stiania  Bay ; 
Upper  Silurian. 

Aulopora  conglomerata  ?,  Goldf. ' 

Petrcfacta.  p.  83.  pi.  29.  fig.  4. 

'^Thc  fossil  assigned  with  a doubt  to  this  coral,  was  attached  to  a mass  of  Favosites,  and  occupied  a 
surface  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  nearly  horizontal  or  inclined  tubes, 
forming  what  might  be  considered  os  the  base,  or  cummeucement  of  a group  similar  to  that  figured  by 
M.  Ooldfuss  {loc.cit.  avpra). 

IjOCttlUy  and Fomiation. — Isle  of  Dago.  Upper  Silurian. 

Stromatopora  concfntrica,  Goldfuss. 

Pctrefacta  Musci  Univer.  Bonnensis,  p.  22.  tab.  8.  fig.  5.  1826. 

Mr.  Murchison’s  Silurian  System,  part  U.  p.  680.  pi.  15.  fig.  31.  1839. 

No  differences  were  observed  between  the  Russian  specimens  of  this  coral,  and  those  found  in  the 
Silurian  formations  of  England.  In  Russia  it  occurs  also  in  considerable  masses,  equalling  many  of  the 
laiger  specimens  obtained  in  the  Wenlock  limestone,  one,  from  the  Isle  of  Dago,  measuring  eight  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  five  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  three  and  a half  in  thickness;  and  another  of  an 
oval  form  from  Petropavlofsk  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Ural  Chain,  being  about  nine  inches  in  one  diameter, 
and  five  in  the  other. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a common  fossil  in  Gothland,  not  being  mentioned  by  Fougt  in  bis  memoir  on 
the  Corals  of  the  Baltic,  or  by  Hisinger  in  the  Lcthiea  Suecica;  the  author  of  these  notes  has  also  seen 
but  one  small  fragment  imbedded  in  a slab  of  encrinital  limestone.  It  is  believed  to  occur  in  one  of  the 
Silurian  deposits  of  the  bay  of  Christiania. 

Localitiea  and  Formations. — Naissi  in  lithuaniu;  Gothland;  Isle  of  Dago;  North  of  Petrozavodsk; 
Petropavlofsk,  and  between  K.  and  V*  Turinsk,  cast  flank  of  North  Ural ; Isles  of  Christiania  Bay. 
Silurian. 

Fbkbstzlla,  MQler. 

This  genus  was  originally  proposed  by  the  late  author  of  the  work  on  Crinoidea,  but  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  a published  notice  on  fossil  corals,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Murchison's  * Silurian  System  ’ 

' A second  species  of  Aiilopont  {A.  atrpena  \)  was  found  by  Count  Keyserling  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  Voroneje, 
but  has  not  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Lonsdale. 
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(part  ii.  p.  677.  1839).  Variou)i  polypldoms,  however,  similar  in  structure  with  the  carboniferous  lime* 
stone  fossils  to  which  the  name  was  applied  bf  Mr.  Miller,  having  been  recently  referred  to  Oorgooiu 
and  Ketepora,  and  the  establishment  of  Fenestella  objected  to<,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  point 
out  briefly  the  characters  by  which  the  latter  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former. 

From  Gorgonia,  whether  limited  according  to  Lamouroux,  De  Blainville  and  Ebrcnberg,  or  considered 
more  generally,  as  by  Lamarck,  Fenestella  dilFers  in  its  principal  component  structures.  It  has  no  con« 
tractile,  separable,  pulverulent  crust,  to  which  the  cell  of  the  {)olype  is  limited,  nor  has  it  any  repreaeu' 
tative  of  an  internal,  homdike  axis,  with  or  without  a distinct  central  structure.  'Ilic  outer  laroitm. 
which  in  a state  of  decomposition  may  be  said  to  resemble,  to  a certain  extent,  the  crust  of  Oorgoniw, 
consists,  however,  in  a nearly  perfect  condition,  of  an  apparently  solid  substance,  more  or  less  pierced  by 
microscopic  foramina,  but  bearing  no  trace  of  having  been  contmctile,  or  largely  composed  of  animal 
matter.  On  the  side  to  which  the  cells  are  conflned,  it  is  very  thin,  except  at  the  intervals  where  the 
cells  bend  suddenly  outwards ; while  on  the  reverse  side,  it  was  not  developed  till  the  coral  had  attained 
a certain  age,  after  which  it  was  gradually  thickened,  and  it  often  attained  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  In  some  old  specimens,  when  this  reverse  lamina  is  partially  abraded,  and 
the  internal  layer  of  vertical  tubull  is  exposed,  the  resemblance  to  ordinary,  recent  Gorgonise  is  con- 
siderable; but  a due  examination  of  all  the  component  parts  will  convince  the  observer  that  there  is  no 
generic  identity.  In  the  next  place,  as  respects  the  cells,  the  differences  are  as  great.  In  Gorgonise  the 
whole  contractile  crust,  including  the  sides  of  the  polype-cavities,  is  but  a great  development  of  the 
outer  tunic  of  the  compound  animal whereas  in  Fcucstellae.  the  lamina:  composing  the  outer  surface 
and  the  other  walls  of  tlie  cells,  agree  closely  in  characters  with  the  equivalent  portions  of  true  calca- 
reous cellular  corals,  and  therefore  had  no  intimate  union  or  iuterblending  with  the  membranes  of  the 
jMlype  similar  to  that  of  Gorgonise.  A careful  consideration  of  these  structures  alone,  will,  it  is  believed, 
satisfy  the  palaeontologist,  tliat  there  U not  merely  a generic,  but  a much  greater  distinction.  With 
regard  to  the  interior  of  the  cond,  a perfect  dissimilarity  again  prevails.  Beneath  the  thick  scries  of 
obliquely  overlying  cylindrical  cells,  limited  to  one  side  of  the  coral,  there  is  no  axis  formed  of  concen- 
tric bands  variously  composed,  yet  distinct  in  character  from  tl:^  crust,  but  a parallel  layer  of  vertical, 
capillary  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  differ  not  apparently  from  those  of  the  cells.  In  the  young  states, 
this  layer  constitutes  the  outer  surface  of  the  non-cellular  side. — a character  not  to  be  detected  among 
Gorgonise,  which  devclope,  first,  the  perfectly  surrounding  crust,  and  then  the  fibrous  or  hom-like  axis, 
llie  outer  layer  of  the  reverse  side  differs  not.  as  before  stated,  essentially  from  the  other  solid  portions, 
and  was  clcBirly  formed  by  secretions  from  vessels  connected  with  the  polype  by  means  of  foramina  or 
tubuli,  In  the  same  manner  as  in  many  cellular  or  tubular  corals;  and  it  cannot  be  regarded,  like  the 
crust  in  Gorgoniac,  as  the  product  of  an  investing  animal  substance. 

The  characters  thus  imperfectly  suggested  for  consideration,  will,  it  is  hoped,  when  better  elucidated 
by  accomplished  palseontologists,  lead  to  a right  understanding  of  the  corals  assigned  to  Mr.  Miller’s 
genu-t,  and  remove  every  doubt  res()cctlng  tbeir  not  being  “ corticiferous  polypidoms.*’  Had  that  author 
lived  and  published  the  intended  work,  the  nature  of  these  fossils  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  by 
any  observer. 

Between  Fenestella  and  Ketepora  the  agreement  is  much  greater  than  in  the  preceding  case.  In  both 
genera  the  polype  cells  are  limited  to  one  side,  and  tlic  reverse  surface  Is  formed  as  well  as  thickened  by 


' Description  Anim.  Fou.  Terr.  Houilter,  Ac.  de  la  Belgique,  p.  3,  IS43. 

* Sec  Dr.  Milne  Edwarda'  rctiiarks  on  Polypiers  Corticif^rcs/'  Sad  edit.  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert,  ii.  p.  464 
pt  tff.  1830. 
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accretions  from  the  animal  through  foramina  in  the  first  instance,  and  horizontal  channels  subsequently : 
but  in  true  lietepuroB  tbe  intermediate  layer  of  vertical  capillary'  tubes  is  totally  wanting,  the  corals  pos- 
sessiog  that  structure,  and  formerly  included  in  the  genus,  having  been  removed  from  it  by  Lamouroux 
and  other  autlioritles.  Among  the  minor  distinctions  may  be  noticed,  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the 
cells  in  Fenestclla,  whereby  they  in  part  overlie  each  other,  and  arc  more  or  less  suddenly  bent  towards 
the  oral  termination;  also  the  tendency  to  a cylindrical  form  and  vertically  lineal  arrangement.  If  the 
meshes  in  Uctepora  generally  can  be  regarded  as  the  result  only  of  oblique  unions  of  branches,  then  the 
transverse  processes  in  Fenestella,  whether  cellular  or  nut,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a generic  di- 
stinction. A central  dividing  ridge,  or  the  sculpturing  exhibited  on  the  cellular  surface  of  some  species 
of  Fenestella  cannot  alone  be  regarded  as  an  essential  character,  though  no  analogous  structure  appears 
to  hare  been  noticed  in  Heteporse,  the  strength  of  the  configurations  depending  generally  upon  tlie  age 
of  the  s{>ecimen  or  of  the  jmrt  preser^'ed,  and  the  very  existence  being  not  unfrequently  concealed  by 
external  thickenings,  lliere  are  other  details  which  the  practised  eye  will  detect  and  dwell  u}>od,  and 
render  available  in  the  aggregate ; but  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  have  been  indicated  to  prevent  the  most 
inexperienced  pal^ntolc^st  from  assigning  to  Ketepora  such  polypidoms  as  those  under  consideration, 
because  they  exhibit,  at  first  sight,  a certain  amount  of  resemblance. 

Between  Fenestella  and  Horiicra  the  agreement  in  some  respects  again  is  greater  tlian  in  either  of  the 
preceding  instances,  but  there  are  important  essential  difiercncef.  In  Homera  there  exists  each  of  the 
three  great  structural  characters  already  shown  to  belong  to  Fenestella.  namely,  a polypiferous  surface, 
nn  intermediate  layer  of  capillary  tubes,  and  a reverse  outer  crust  produced  at  a certain  period  of  deve- 
lopment, and  thickened  by  secretions  from  the  animal.  In  the  cylindrical  or  slightly  polygonal  form  of 
the  polype  carity,  as  well  as  in  the  oblique  overlying  position,  there  are  also  certain  but  limited  agret- 
ments,  the  cavity  being  of  very  limited  extent  in  FeuestcUa.  Homera,  however,  has  been  showu  by 
Dr.  Milne  Edw'ards  to  belong  to  tlie  family  of  Tubullporids  (Kechcrchcs  sur  les  Polypes,  Mem.  sur  les 
Crirics,  Ac.),  and  it  never  exhibits  the  structures  about  to  be  noticed.  In  many  published  figures,  a row 
of  relatively  large  foramina  are  delineated  ranging  down  the  central  ridge  (where  it  exists);  and  they  have 
been  found  to  prevail  in  species  possessing  such  divisional  lines,  whether  one  or  more  in  number,  but 
under  different  appearances,  the  foramina  being  sometimes  near  each  other,  sometimes  at  considerable 
distances,  and  generally  in  a straight  row,  though  in  one  instance  they  were  found  to  be  arranged  alter- 
nately or  in  zigzag.  Occasionally  they  are  entirely  wanting.  When  the  coral  itself  is  not  preserved,  and 
the  specimen  exhibits  only  a cast  of  the  surface,  a conical  indentation  usually  represents  the  foramen; 
and  the  difierence  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  outer  covering  of  the  opening  having  been  destroyed 
where  the  coral  is  in  ]iart  preserved,  but  impressed  in  a perfect  condition  where  the  cast  only  is  exhibited. 
In  the  cost  of  a fine  large  coral  which  exhibited  all  the  structural  characters  of  Fenestellae,  but  in  which 
the  polype-residences  were  disposed  in  quincunx  without  any  divisional  ridges,  there  were  no  lineally  dis- 
posed foramina  or  indentations ; but  over  or  a little  on  one  side  of  many  of  the  oral  apertures,  were 
minute,  semi-spherical  convex  casts,  and  in  a few  instances  a corresponding  concave  impression.  Re- 
specting the  true  nature  of  these  foramina  or  the  chambers  connected  with  them,  no  opinion  is  hazarded ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  rows  of  apertures  in  the  Lunulites,  which  have 
the  cells  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  and  that  the  scmi-spherical  cavities  in  the  specimen  last  alluded  to 
may  be  considered  identical  In  nature  with  the  shallow  cavities  of  frequent  occurrence  over  the  mouths 
in  those  species  of  Lunulites  wliich  have  the  cells  disposed  in  quincunx.  Beyond  this  comparison,  and 
the  inference  that  Fenestella  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  &mily  of  polypidoms  as 
Lunulites,  and  therefore  not  to  the  Tubuliporidsc,  the  author  does  not  feel  qualified  at  present  to  offer  any 
remarks. 
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How  far  a perfect  examination  of  the  numeroua  fostiU  which  have  been  considered  referable  to  Fenes- 
tella  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  forming  subgenera,  the  dcacriber  cannot  offer  an  opinion,  many  of  the 
published  species  not  haring  been  accompanied  by  detailed  illustrations ; but  he  would  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  palieontologists,  who  may  pursue  the  inquiry,  the  following  generic  characters  for 
Fenestella 

A roMote,  ctllular^  calcareous  polypidom ; cells  variously  distributed  on  one  side  of  the  brttnehes,  with  or 
without  dividing  ridges : branches  connected  by  transverse  or  obligue  processes,  cellular  or  not,  forming  gene- 
rally expansions  or  funnel>shaped  bodies;  the  latter  with  the  cellular  surface  sometimes  on  the  inner,  some- 
times on  the  outer  side;  cells  cylindrical,  obliquely  arranged,  overlying,  mouths  inclined  outwards,  more  or  less 
distant;  interior  of  mature  specimens,  a layer  of  vertical  capillary  tubuli;  reverse  side  of  young  specimens, 
the  layer  of  tubuli — of  mature  specimens,  a crust  perforated  by  minute  pores ; in  aged  specimens  both  cellular 
and  reverse  surfaces  greatly  thickened,  all  external  ribs  or  sculpturing  obliterated,  and  oral  apertures  more 
or  leu  contracted ; a row  of  foramina  or  chambers  between  the  parallely  disposed  ctUs,  or  a small  shallow 
cavity  over  the  mouth  in  species  with  cells  in  quincunx. 

In  the  tabular  list  of  Permian  foasils  given  in  page  255.  eight  species  of  Fenestella  are  included ; but 
only  Fen.  infundibuliformis  and  Fen.  retiformis  claim  particular  attention.  Fen.  antiqua  and  Fen.?  dubia 
being  included  in  the  list  on  the  authority  of  Schlotheim,  and  the  other  fotur  species.  Fen.  anceps.  Fen. 
fiustracta,  Fen.  ramosa  and  Fen.  virgulacea,  not  having  been  discovered  in  Russia.  For  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a hne  series  of  English  and  continental  specimens,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  King, 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland  and  Durham;  and  under- 
standing that  that  gentleman  purposes  to  publish  a monograph  of  British  magnesian  limestone  fossils,  he 
feels  it  is  totally  unnecessary  for  him  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  English  species,  further  than  his  belief 
that  they  possess  all  the  essential  structures  of  Fenestellee.  With  respect  to  Fen.  anceps,  which  exhibits 
a peculiar  mode  of  growth,  he  conceives  that,  unless  this  character  be  accompanied  by  other  more  im- 
portant differences,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  grounds  for  a generic  separation. 


Fenestella  infundibuliformis. 

Irregularly  bifurcated ; branches  compressed,  broad ; rows  of  cells  exceeding  two,  alternate;  capillary  tubuli 
distinct ; no  external  layer  exhibited  on  the  reverse  side. 

Gorgonia  infundibuliformis,  Qoldfuss,  Pctrcfacta,  p.  98.  pi.  36.  6g.  (Ural);  De  Blainville,  Man. 
d'Actinol.  p.  506. 

'fbe  principal  fragment  of  the  coral  assigned  to  this  species  scarcely  exceeded  three  lines  in  height  and 
width,  but  it  agreed  perfectly,  so  far  as  it  could  be  compared,  with  the  Ural  fossil  figured  by  Goldfuss. 
Under  the  same  name  that  authority  has  also  included  the  Escharites  retiformis  of  Schlotheim  from  the 
Zechstein  of  lliuringia,  and  another  polypidom  from  the  older  paheozoic  rocks  of  Wuppeifurt.  Con- 
fining, however,  the  attention  to  the  Permian  or  zechstein  corals,  a comparison  of  figure  2 n in  plate  36  of 
the  * PeUefacta,'  and  the  Russian  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Murchison  with  figures  2 5,  2 c,  proved  a 
perfect  want  of  agreement  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  as  well  as  of  the  cellular  open- 
ings, especially  as  the  Russian  specimen  was  evidently  not  aged.  It  was  therefore  considered  right  to 
adopt  M.  de  Bhunville's  limitation  of  the  specific  name  infundibultformis  to  the  Russian  fossil  (loc.  cit.), 
and  to  retain  M.  Schlotheim's  retiformis  for  Fenestella,  agreeing  in  character  with  the  zechstein  polypi- 
dom of  Thuringia.  The  imperfect  condition  of  the  specimen  did  not  permit  any  structural  details  to  be 
ascertained,  demanding  special  notice. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Uchegulova,  in  the  Government  of  Orenburg.  Permian. 

4 M 
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FentttHla  retiformii  ? 

Fuitiul.sfuiped  or /oliaeeousi  branches  slender,  approxiynate,  bifvrctUed;  cells  small,  hi-tri-seriai,  rovs  sepa 
rated  by  narrow,  irregularly  tubercled  ridges } transverse  processes  short,  occasionally  cellular;  reverse 
side,  outer  surface  smooth. 

la  the  lUt  of  synonyrnn  in  the  Table,  p.  255.  the  references  to  Goldfuss  are  limited  for  the  reasoni> 
stated  in  the  notice  on  Fen.  in/undibuli/ormis , and  of  the  identifications  giren  by  Geinitz  in  the  ' Gsen 
von  Sachsen,*  p.  98,  it  is  considered  that  Retepora  (Fen.)  Jtustracea  should  be  omitted,  the  English  fossil 
diflPenng  from  Fenestella  reti/ormis,  as  figured  by  Goldfuss  (Petref.  Gorg.  in/undibuli/ormis,  pi.  36.  fig.  2. 
b,  c),  in  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  branches,  and  the  absence  of  the  persistent,  closely>»ct  row  of 
cellular  mouths,  or  possibly  abraded  vesicles,  along  the  middle  ridge.  The  reference  to  Ehrcnbcrg.  also 
given  by  Geinitz,  should  be  equally  omitted,  as  the  fossil  is  not  a corticiferous  coral ; but  it  must  be  ob> 
served  that  Ehrcnberg  himself  expresses  doubts  respecting  the  true  nature  of  Goldfuas's  Gorgonia  in/undi- 
buli/ormis.  (Beitriige,  &c.,  p.  HO,  1834.) 

'llic  Russian  specimen  assigned  doubtfully  in  this  notice  to  Fen.  reti/ormis  had  not  been  examined  by 
the  dcscriber  when  the  table  of  Permian  fossils  was  prepared.  It  agreed  with  M.  Goldfuas's  figure  2 5, 
plate  36,  in  the  foliaceous  mode  of  growth,  in  the  branches  ranging  parallelly  and  almost  close  tc^ther, 
in  the  angular  form  of  the  celluUferous  surface,  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  lateral  row's  of  mouths. 
Along  the  cast  of  the  dividing  ridge  there  was  also  a row  of  indentations,  answering  to  the  middle  scries 
of  openings  in  figure  2 c of  Goldfuss ; but  they  diifered  hrom  the  casts  of  the  lateral  rows  of  mouths  in 
being  conical  pits  and  not  annular  impressions.  No  bifurcations  are  given  in  tlic  figure  last  referred  to. 
but  in  the  Russian  fossil  they  were  numerous,  and  were  preceded  for  a little  distance  by  an  interpolated 
row  of  cells,  the  three  series  being  separated  by  two  lines  with  conical  impressions. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Kniasiiavlova,  near  Arzamas.  Permian. 

'Phe  two  follow-ing  species  are  from  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Fenestella  Veneris? 

Foliaceous;  branches  slender,  straight,  distantly  bi/urccUed;  so  increased  width  at  the  bifurcations ; trans- 
verse processes  slightly  curved  upwards ; meshes  elongated,  narrow. 

Retepora  Veneris,  Fischer  de  Waldheim?  Oryc.  du  Gouvem.  de  Moscou,  p.  165.  pi.  39.  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  defective  characters  were  obtained  agreed  perfectly  with  M.  Fis^ 
chcr's  description  and  figures,  but  the  siliceous  mode  of  preservation,  and  the  non>cellubir  surface  only 
being  exposed,  nothing  respecting  the  internal  structure  or  the  arrangement  of  the  mouths  could  be 
o-scertained.  It  was  nevertheless  considered  correct  to  remove  the  fossil  from  the  genus  Retepora. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Stretinsk,  south-east  of  Kungur.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Fenestella  Mortis  ? 

Foliaceous ; branches  flat,  very  broad  previous  to  bifurcation,  is  general  unegually  narrow  immediately  suhse. 
quent ; meshes  oval ; cells  2-5  rotes,  alternate ; transi'erse  processes  rarely  cellular ; vertical  tubuli  of 
intermediate  layer  relatively  large;  reverse  side,  outer  crust  thick,  smooth,  minutely  foraminated. 

Retepora  Mortis,  Fischer  de  Waldheim  ? Op.  cit.,  p.  165.  pi.  39,  fig.  2 (Serpukhof). 

'Jlte  specimen  under  consideration  agreed,  so  far  as  it  could  be  compared,  with  M.  Fischer’s  coml,  but 
as  a complete  structural  Identity  could  not  be  made,  it  w-us  deemed  advisable  to  regard  the  specific  deter- 
mination as  doubtful. 

The  specimen  was  slightly  curved,  about  one  inch  and  a quarter  in  height  and  breadth,  tlic  branches 
diverging  as  from  a centre,  and  not  from  a funuel-shapcd  base ; and  it  was  imbedded  srith  the  cellular 
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side  downwards  in  a hard  crystalline  matrix  which  did  not  admit  of  mechanical  removal.  The  exposed 
surface  consisted  chiefly  of  the  dorsal  terminations  of  the  cells,  with  patches  of  the  tubular  layer  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  outer  crust.  The  extremities  of  the  cells  occupied  the  whole  width  and  length  of 
the  brauebea,  and  they  raried  slightly  in  size,  but  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  terminataons  of  true  tubular 
polypidoms.  The  bifurcations  were  very  irregular  in  position,  being  sometimes  near  together,  but  some* 
times  separated  by  considerable  intervals;  and  the  inequalities  in  the  subdivided  branches  for  a short 
distance  were  often  very  marked.  The  tubular  layer  was  thin,  but  the  outer  crust  had  relatively  a great 
thiekneas.  modifying  the  form  and  size  of  the  meshes.  'Pbe  perfect  characters  of  the  cellular  surface  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

Locality  emd  /'brmaiioa.— Goradofka.  in  the  coal-region  of  the  Donetz.  L^pper  carboniferous  limestone 
with  Fusuliue  and  coal.  See  p.  97,  and  H.  I.  f.  2. 

Aathophyllum?  iRCmstan$. 

IncTuatiag  i tubes  Itxmelliferous?  short,  more  or  less  conical,  not  in  contact,  interspaces  occupied  by  variously 
arranged  lamina. 

CaioMOpora  incrustans,  Phillips?  Illustrations.  Geol.  Yorkshire,  jtart  U.  p.  200.  pi.  1.  figs.  63.  64. 

In  the  Tabic  of  Permian  fossils  {p.  255)  the  generic  determimitiun  of  this  coral  is  given  doubtfully,  and 
it  roust  be  considered  as  quite  provisional,  the  only  specimen  which  tlic  describer  has  seen  being  imper- 
fectly preserv'ed.  He  has.  nevertheless,  deemed  himself  warranted  not  to  consider  it  a Favosites  (Cala- 
mo(K>ra)  on  account  of  the  laminated  interspaces  between  the  tubes ; and  it  was  this  structure  which 
induced  him  to  a.sBtgn  the  fossil  to  Anthophyllum  as  restricted  by  Ehrenberg. 

The  tubes  were  generally  narrow  at  their  lower  extremity  and  widened  very  gradually.  Tlie  greatest 
ascertained  length  was  one  line,  and  breadth  at  the  upper  end  half  a line.  They  were  often  much  in- 
clined for  a third  of  their  range,  and  were  seldom  wholly  vertical.  Traces  of  lamelUe  were  noticed,  but 
they  were  very  indistinct.  Around  the  best-preserved  mouths  was  a marginal  swelling,  indicative,  pro- 
bably. of  the  semi-globular  protuberances  represented  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  magnified  figure  of  Cal.  incrustans 
{Op.  cU.,  pi.  1.  fig  64).  I'he  intertubuUr  structure,  as  exposed  in  a side  section,  consisted  of  transverse 
fine  laminie  (see  also  fig.  64),  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  similar  plates,  but  arranged  vertically,  and  more 
or  less  reticulated.  No  distinct  rows  of  foramina  were  noticed  on  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

Locality  and  ForrMtion. — Ust-Vaga,  i.  e.  debouchure  of  the  Vaga  into  the  Dwina.  Permian. 

Strnopora  ’ . 

Under  this  generic  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  include  certain  corals  composed  of  elongated  tubes, 
and  which  exhibit  at  one  period  of  development  the  peculiarity  of  a perfectly  closed  mouth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  many  palwozoic  polypidoms  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  genera  Ceriopora  and  Millepora 
will  be  found  to  be  referable  to  it. 

In  a recent  notice  on  some  Australian  corals,  the  following  generic  characters  were  given 

ramose,  spherical  or  amorphous  tubular  polypidom ; tubes  polygonal  or  cylindrical,  rotated  from  a centre 
or  aa  imaginary  axis,  contraeted  at  irregular  distances,  but  in  planes  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  specimen ; 
tubular  mouths  closed  at  final  period  of  growth ; ridges  bounding  the  mouths,  granulated  or  tubcrculated ; 
additional  tubes  interpolated  *.** 


' In  the  Table,  p.  2S5,  the  generic  name  Tubuliclidia  appears,  but  it  having  been  considered  objectionable.  Ste- 
nnpora  has  been  substituted  for  it, 

* Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  Ac.,  by  P.  £,  Strzelecld,  p.  262,  1845. 
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Sttnopora  spini^fra,  »)).  n. 

Ramose f branches  cylindricaJ,  slender;  tubes  divergent,  inclination  variable,  in  close  contact  sliyktly  polf- 
gonal  or  circular;  mouths,  when  open,  round  or  oval,  wiM  sharp  boundary  ridges;  when  partially  or 
wholly  closed,  ridges  thick;  bold,  spinous  projections,  irregularly  situated.  (Plate  A.  fig.  11.) 

The  finest  specimen  of  this  coral  which  was  examined,  consisted  of  a mass  of  fragments  five  inches  in 
length,  two  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  about  one  and  a quarter  in  thickness.  The  diameter  of  the  full- 
grown  branches  rarely  exceeded  a line,  but  they  sometimes  swelled  suddenly  and  then  contracted.  The 
tubes  in  general  diverged  slightly,  and  the  openings  were  in  consequence  for  the  greater  part  oblique  to 
the  surface  and  oval.  No  contractions  previous  to  those  connected  with  the  final  closing  of  the  oral 
apertures  were  noticed. 

Localities  and  Formation. — In  addition  to  the  Permian  localities  given  in  p.  255,  may  be  mentioned 
Sakmarka,  west  flank  of  the  South  Ural.  Permian  limestone. 

Stenopora  crassa,  sp.  n. 

Ramose;  branches  thick,  divergent;  tubes  long,  slightly  inclined  and  polygonal  ta  the  axis  of  the  branches; 
towards  the  periphery,  suddenly  bent  outwards;  contractions  occasionally  visible  in  the  bent  portions; 
outer  surface  imperfect.  (Plate  A.  fig.  12.) 

This  species  was  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  branches  attaining  in  one  portion  of  the  spe- 
cimen three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  an  altitude  exceeding  three  inches.  The  tubes  were 
slender,  not  exceeding  the  fourth  of  a line  in  diameter;  but  they  were  sometimes  three  lines  in  length 
before  they  inclined  outwards,  and  tw’o  afterw^ds  in  the  bent  portion,  or  five  lines  in  all.  Proofs  of 
contractions  within  the  tubes  were  detected  in  many  places  near  the  circumference  the  branch,  but 
they  were  not  so  developed,  on  account,  possibly,  of  the  state  of  the  specimen,  as  to  exhibit  the  decided 
lineal  range  exhibited  by  some  Australian  s|)ccies  (Op.  mt.,  pi.  8).  The  outer  surface  was  abraded,  and 
the  characters  of  the  mouths  or  dividing  ridges  could  not.  consequently,  be  ascertained  previously  to  the 
final  narrowing  of  the  oral  aperture  or  after  its  completion. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Ust-Vaga  (junctian  of  the  river  Vaga  with  the  Dwiua).  Permian. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  A. 

PALiEOZOIC  CORALS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Pig.  1.  Columnaria  sulcata. — 1,  exhibits  the  general  mode  of  grouping  and  interpolating  additional  co- 
lumns, natural  size ; 1 a,  portion  magnified  to  show  the  straight  divisional  line  between  the  colunms ; 
also  the  characters  of  young  columns;  1 5,  1 c.  a terminal  cup,  natural  size  and  magnified,  p.  6U1. 

Fig.  2.  Stylastrwa  inconferta. — 2.  represents  the  vertical  mode  of  growth,  and  the  tendency  of  the  columns 
to  separate  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls ; also  a perpendicular  internal  section,  natural  size ; 
2 a,  exhibits  the  bi-plated  structure  of  the  lamellc,  and  the  plumose  markings  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  plates ; 2 b,  gives  the  commencement  or  base  of  a young  column  springing  from  within  the 
area  of  an  old  one,  and  at  the  point  where  the  separation  in  the  outer  walls  took  ]flace,  natural  size  ; 
2 c,  another  instance  of  a young  column  by  the  side  of  an  older  (*  *),  the  crest  springing  from  the 
undivided  wall,  indicating  the  line  of  separatioD,  natural  size.  (p.  621.) 

Fig.  3.  Michelinia  concinna.^-^,  exhibits  the  general  characters  of  the  terminal  upper  surfue  and  a lateral 
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polished  section  i 3 a,  the  side  section  magnified  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  plates 
and  the  existence  of  foramina,  (p.  611.) 

Fig.  4.  DiphyphifUum  eoiuinMtm. — 4.  general  characters  of  an  undivided  stem,  natural  size;  4a,  exterior 
of  a divided  stem,  natural  size ; 4 b,  interior  of  a divided  stem  to  show  the  perfect  bi-partition  of  the 
central  structure  and  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  outer  vesicular  band  or  zone,  natural 
size ; 4 e,  magnified  portion  of  the  interior  to  exhibit  the  analogy  with  the  centre  of  Cyatbophyllum. 
(p.  624.) 

Fig.  5.  Lithodendron  amnulatum. — 5,  group  of  stems  to  show  the  mode  of  occasional  union,  natural  size ; 

5 a,  vertical  section  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  central  plates,  (p.  599.) 

Fig.  6.  Coatnia  Ibicina. — 6,  illustrates  the  characters  of  the  lower  portion  of  a stem,  natural  size ; to  the 
left  of  the  upper  part  the  outer  or  vesicular  zone  is  in  contact  with  friigments  of  the  lamelliferous 
zone ; a little  lower  the  vesicular  zone  is  greatly  diminished,  and  near  the  bottom  the  figure  shows 
correctly  that  the  structure  of  the  coral  was  there  limited  to  the  lamelliferous  zone,  and  the  central 
area  composed  of  transverse  diaphragms ; the  siphon-folds  were  not  noticed  in  this  specimen ; 6 a, 

6 b,  fragment  of  also  a lower  or  bi-areal  portion,  but  with  the  siphon  folds  presen'ed,  natural  size, 
and  magnified ; 6 c,  a baseal  termination,  consisting  of  lamellae  in  nearly  close  contact,  with  faint 
indications  of  a central  structure,  natural  size ; 6 d,  |)ortioD  of  upper  part  of  6 c magnified  to  exhibit 
the  siphon  and  concentric  laminae,  (p.  617.) 

Fig.  7.  IVyphama  aquabilis. — 7,  gives,  under  various  conditions,  the  vertical  rows  of  foramina  which 
perforated  the  lamellc,  natural  size ; 7 a,  an  oblique  transverse  section,  showing  near  the  outer  walls 
foramina  in  the  substance  of  the  lamcUsc,  and  towards  the  centre  rows  of  detached  circles,  indicating, 
it  is  believed,  that  the  foramina  terminated  on  the  edge  of  the  lamellie  in  tubuli,  natural  size. 

Fig.  8.  TVyplasma  arlicuIata.^ThiM  coral,  believed  to  lie  the  Cyalhophyilum  aWic«/a/vm  of  M.  HUinger, 
a Gothland  fossil  (Letbsea  Succica,  pi.  29.  fig.  4),  is  given  to  prove,  that  the  peculiar  characters  ex- 
hibited by  TrypiattM  aquabilit  occur  in  another  coral  with  a sufficient  amount  of  differential  structure 
to  warrant  the  establishing  of  a second  species,  and  therefore  the  proposing  of  the  sub-genus. 
Fig.  8 illustrates  the  general  structure  shown  by  a vertical  section  of  the  natural  size,  and  6 a gives 
a magnified  view  of  the  foramina ; 8 6,  8 c.  exhibit,  in  the  natural  size  and  magnified,  superior  termi- 
nations of  the  columns,  with  tubular  projections  along  the  edges  of  the  lamellae. 

Fig.  9.  Chatetes  radiau. — In  fig.  9 the  parallel,  curved  lines  mark  the  position  and  range  of  the  bands 
of  diaphragms ; 9 a.  is  given  to  illustrate  the  production  of  additional  columns  by  vertical  plates 
developed  within  the  area  of  pre-exUting  columns ; the  figure  exhibits  accurately  the  characters  of 
the  plates  in  transverse  and  perpendicular  sections ; it  shows  also  the  nature  of  the  diaphragms. 

Fig.  10.  CAateieg  Petropolitaruu. — Fig.  10  gives  the  general  but  irregular  distribution  of  the  diaphragms 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  not  limited  to  bands  as  in  Chtttefes  radians,  magnified ; 10  a,  portion  of 
a large  globular  specimen  in  which  the  diaphragms  occurred  throughout  the  vertical  section  in  the 
manner  exhibited,  natural  size. 

Fig.  11.  Sten<^ra  spiniyera, — Magnified  figure,  with  mouths  more  or  less  closed. 

Fig.  12.  Slenopora  cra$$a. — 12,  general  characters  of  the  coral;  12a,  contracted  tubes  magnified. 

Fig.  13.  Strombodet. — A transverse  section  for  comparison  with  the  English  carboniferous  species. 

The  Plate  was  lithographed  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby  with  his  habitual  attention  to  truthfuloem  of 

character. 
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Tabular  List  of  Corals  included  in  the  preceding  Notes. 


|No.  Opom  and  Sped*. 


Author*  a«|  fUteriMM. 


. kWitt.  Vfxnf.  |Nia.  pt*.  f.j.  «»/<.,  


l^nBcls Hormodiln  Id.  FUdi-  Otjr.  pi.*?.  f.«.  «*U,  

^*“**** H«m«lU*«llFUduOTye.pJ«l.pL^.tl,l.«i*lr.|v8(B 


PWJk.  Orft.  p.J6o.  id.M.f.0.  •ntf.  «.»()»,  PI.  A... . 

liiialahM PVich.  O^e.u.lItO.  j4.J<.f.4.  

PWropoUUiium  . . Ujio*,  p J4K5.  11  A.  C I*.  F««<iHta  id.  t>WMl4r  B*iW 



PatoRtM  

•Jfctitafi.  Ki.*df.  PwiH'.  fip.77.9tS.  pl.M.  f.  I . anif.  p.6ltL . . . 

poijmoppba  • Ooldf.  Prtwf.  pp.79.  atJ.  pl.»T.  is.  tuOt,  p.6l«. .. . 


PtuMl^rr  fUiaif*,  p.190.  ptl. 


'LilbodfSrteuo  ... 
] anmtUttan. 


■ Itf  Kfmlftck. 

• Ixitw.  amir,  p.St  1 . P|.  A.  f.4. 

• »<Awdp»rr,  J.  PkilU|M. 

• <*M/r,  p.spii,  trmdnii. 

• :Um».  anit,  p.SpV*  PI.  A.  tS 


*1  mnwumtuju  ....  *l.uoa.  ««•/«>.  p.spv .... 

* p.PWUi|*.&«d.V«f)tt.il.pA»a.pl.*.f.l«,l7.«W^.p.(J**.:. 

I'lMiaciM  |IChmi)HTti.  j 

* j ? wfcrmcntow iL«».  amlf.  p.flgA | 

jCiihunMtM  '(itddf.  I 

I I »ulcsu  '•‘«J4».PftPff.p,7a.pt.«.f.p.ifi*re.p,0oi.Pl,A.£.l ! • 

LrtboMftitio. Pktiuop. 

1 raurrluMm  ;A»«wrB  id,  Ki*el>.  Onr.  p.J94.  plJI.  f.5.  «•/<-,  p.ij*3,  •<«odi«J  

a « n**nitniilur  «..•.•  |A*sr»a  id.  Fi»rfc.  Or*c.p.iM.pLai.l.tt,9.  aat'.  p.lJod.  .. .. 

SJ  wtiyMf* p.0o7.«.Mnt«it.  .... 

* 1 0»wifcTme Plriiwnp.  Hrit.  .Aaim.  p.StW-  vmU.  p.609.  woodrat 

1 .dtro»h«*ile* Hcbvripwrr. 

«pmn  not  M»ed..  ntr,  p.dn.  p|.A.  f.l9. 

r^atlwnhiUtun '(Mitf. 

I I tubintfiMi  UeAM  prti*f.p.S6.pl.l6.f.«,«»|f.p.«is • 

,Trypl*»« j 

I I wqualidU Luo..  «*/*,  p.«l8.  n.  A.  f.? j- 

, :C'3r«*fdiyB«iii i 

j inipwjkcttun - ,Loim.  «nf«,  p.0tS ' • 

t'«iiirU«  'blichdia.  . 

1 I ipmr*  »(ft  nauiiFd.-'‘‘*Wr,  p.010.  . . , 

a ibnciaa? OO^.p-lsa,  jjjQ.  f-5.  p’.fii;.n..i.f.i  !!! 

’AMliojili.'iDtUM yWioriffn.  FhmHrTir. 

I . TmcraiMo*  id.  PluUip.’iC«iI.  Yo»li».B. p.ao*.  id-l-f.W. 04- o»»/f 

, pp.aa5.0si 

styUrtrw.  • ■■■■ 

ij  inrufitnrta  . . . <L<m».  «•{<,  p.Sai.  FI- A.  f.2 ! 

,l>iphtplitUuni Loim.  I 

1 I (‘iMM'mouxii  ....... ANlr, p. 074.  PI. A. r.4 I 

*AI>4itiruUria  ■ ..jfARt]i.  I 

»!  HurabrtfH  PWlLOrjc.  p.l57.  p|„'t».f.s.««<tf,  p^t..  ,,  • 

mtntra  . . . .‘lamli. 

, pjrriffwinw , iKbrnilicrg.  ftntrtjte.  p.  lau.  A*trm  priniwi.  C^.ldf.  IMrtf.  n.Ot. 

I j ]4.XI.  f.r.Ml',  fi.^.  • 

lAulufMir*  . ..  |On4d(. 

I euaifluiiwfaur  . . Pctrrr.p.HS.p4.fp,l4.<ti*rr,  p.6s6 • 

XMtrtpi;** jLniU. 

> i -}WTiiB»f»  !l->n«.it*/».pp.9M.flJl.  M.A.f.ll. 

a cnma .l-'fi*.  N»rp,pp,a55.ajS- Pl.A.  I.IS. 


|Kr«r*(rfTA 

I infundlhuKfgfiHit 

»rufoml«7  ..... 

Vtarrim?  ..  

I Marti*  7 


p.fis*il.  »fft  al*o  p,  M>  far  Rdrrrnfe* 

Mbu  p.v*0i 

mfr,  (iJSw,  id.  fWb,?  Onr.n.lOs. 

atr.  p.Ow.  Rn.»d.  Flirt,?  OTjc.p.lfri  pl.i(i.|.a 


. lilt  od  NditL  aid  Shtrli  m Litiw< 

•ala. 

. MkirAkora,  BatotUrid.  Kabifft,  'VHcfn. 

. MitteAkova,  Barontciu. 

. it.  Prto»l»tr{rb  ud  EatlMiala  jMtaiii*. 

• |l>ap«.PBtrBpaTkiliA«i»d  VcMnahaE^CnL. 

. IKMcliukaf  US  tAr  (IPPCf  VamaOt 

I ZwiMi  ua)  K«Pt  (/ Ala-tw,  iiMtli  Unf. 
I Ptunfwvlulik,  NortA  L'c^ 

. 'L'«t>K«ra.  W«*t  danfc  of  I’nt  MnoBttaai. 

I 

. ^1*ennfaAcl,  BoaiA  of  Kalaipo. 

. -llhtv  iMm,  K.  of  KkatoraiAiM.  lltaak.  m 
I iWT<A«Mauwa.W.nd*afI<'idUooaiaau. 
. 'ftrtrr  Uceter.  Oovonmtm  idTtid*. 

. ifUter  Td»aMofaym,W«»l  tUt  od'UnlUaw> 


Kafatoak,  C.  «f  RkMnvdiifiif. 

Rabnl  fRUtie  i'iMt;. 


. ! BenmtrAi,  nmt  S'tldsi. 

. pRlLidw,  \ «bU  ntfk. 

. Piunra  te  vnMa  w«>t  of  TrtoMtnrtro  B.}. 

. BotoHtctu.  VakUi  Htlb. 

I'nM  Hirrr.  jaiMtin  wttA  d»  Val|^  am 


PctrapOTlofik,  Em«  akk  «IN . UnDf «aatidBt. 

. tUm  Kakvo,  Kart  aide  of  Vni  WnMrtrtii. 

Pctnipaikdak  (!>.?  ori.F). 

. lWpoTl<Ak.liM(«i4t«fN.UHllfaaBMW. 


Kaairnak,  Kaot  aUe  of  Uni  MouRlatna. 


. Meabkuriua,  lithuoala. 


. ilole  «d  D^,  Patn9m)oM.Unl  B 


It'st-Vapo. 

ISakiMorLL  I’ct'Vaga,  he.  (at«p.iM). 

illfhirsuluTO,  Owahotp.  fte.  ;«ec  p.iu;. 
KoiuitfMiAnra,  uoar.Anoaiaa  rMtalatp.SU). 
. <SUdini4.  ancrth  aati  of  Kiiaitar. 

. (tonaluf  fca  in  tAr  lK«uti  eovatrp. 
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B. 

An  Account  of  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  certain  Fossil  Teeth  from  the  environs  of  Kiga^  by 
which  they  are  determined  to  belong  to  tlie  genus  Dendrodiu  of  Sauroid  Fishes.  By 
Professor  Owen. 

Tlie  teeth,  of  which  the  following  U an  account  of  the  microscopic  structure,  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Murchison  from  M.  Pander,  who  collected  them  in  the  eDvirons  of  Riga,  and  were  submitted  to  me  for 
examination  with  a view  more  especially  to  determine  whether  they  appertained  to  the  class  of  Reptiles 
or  to  that  of  Fishes. 

By  some  of  the  palaeontologists  of  Russia  these  fossil  teeth  had  been  referred  to  the  Saurian  order,  and 
they  bear,  in  fact,  a close  external  resemblance  to  the  teetli  of  crocodiles ; but  the  absence  of  any  definite 
proof  of  tlie  existence  of  air>brcathmg  Vertebrata  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  limestone  or 
dolomitic  conglomerate  rendered  the  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  Saurian  reptiles  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Livonia  one  of  far  too  high  importance  to  be  left  in  any  degree  questionable,  through  an 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  a fossil  tooth  founded  solely  upon  an  inspection  of  its  outward  form. 

'Hie  insufficiency  of  this  kind  of  examination  had,  in  fact,  been  made  very  manifest  by  the  results  of  a 
microscopic  investigation  of  the  structure  of  some  fossil  teeth,  transmitted  to  me  a short  time  previously 
from  Scotland  by  a friend  who  suspected  them  to  belong  to  Saurians,  but  which  were  proved  by  their 
internal  structure  to  be  referable  to  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  to  be  indicative  of  a new  genus  in  the  Sauroid 
family  for  which  I proposed  the  name  of  Dtndrodut.  'Phose  teeth  were  obtained  from  tlie  central  or 
comstone  di\ision  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scat-crag,  near  Elgin,  lliey  are  described,  and  their 
microscopic  structure  illustrated,  in  tlic  first  number  of  the  Microscopic  Journal  ^ and  in  my  ' Odonto- 
graphy'V 

] recognised  in  the  fossil  teeth  from  Riga  a close  external  resemblance  with  those  of  the  Dendrodus 
from  Scat-crag,  especially  the  Dendr.  biporcatui.  They  presented  the  same  conical,  slightly  compressed, 
subincorved  form,  the  same  subcircular  base  and  obtuse  summit,  the  same  additional  resemblance  to  the 
teeth  of  crocodiles  in  the  two  opposite  ridges  extending  from  near  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  tooth ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  Russian  teeth  bore  a greater  resemblance  to  those  of  Saurians 
in  having  fine  elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  in  addition  to  the  linear  impressions  which  were  objicrvable  in 
the  Dendr.  biporcatvs. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  difference  between  the  internal  structure  of  the  teeth  of  true  Saurians  and 
of  the  teeth  of  Sauroid  fishes  is  well-marked  and  easily  recognisable.  In  the  Crocodiles,  recent  and  fossil, 
as  well  as  in  the  Enaliosauria,  the  dentine  or  princi|>al  substance  forming  the  body  of  the  tooth  consists 
of  an  uniform  system  of  dentinal  or  calcigerous  tubes,  radiating  from  a slender  central  pulp-cavity  to  the 
periphery  of  the  tooth,  without  any  intermixture  of  vascular  canals.  In  the  DendroduM  there  is  a wide 
pulp-cavity,  subdivided  into  irregular  longitudinal  canals  or  sinuses,  from  which  a series  of  vascular  canals 
radiate  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth,  sending  off  branches  at  right  angles  throughout  their  entire  course, 
whilst  the  dentinal  tubuli  are  continued  from  the  slightly  expanded  tenninations  of  these  branches,  and 
from  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  radiating  trunks.  lliU  high  organization,  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
tensive distribution  of  the  vascular  system  through  the  body  of  the  tooth,  does  not  exist  in  any  Saurian 
reptile ; the  dental  structure  bearing  the  closest  anali^  to  it,  in  the  class  of  Reptilia,  being  that  highly 
peculiar  one  which  characterizes  the  teeth  of  the  gigantic  Labyrinthodont  Batrachians.  The  difference, 

* 8to,  1S41,  p.  4.  * Part  u.  p.  171,  plates  62  A,  62  B. 
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)iowever»  between  this  laliyrinthic  structure  and  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  Dendrodu*  is  easily  discerned,  and 
I had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  in  the  microscopic  sections  of  the  Russian  teeth  all  the  chancteristics 
of  the  teeth  of  the  Dtndrodus. 

The  longitudinal  section  in  the  opposite  Plate,  fig.  2,  shows  the  entire  body  of  the  tooth,  permeated  by 
the  vascular  canals,  ramifying  with  apparent  irregularity,  and  anastomosing  by  their  peripheral  branches 
in  fine  loops.  The  characteristic  disposition  of  the  vascular  canals  or  sinuses  is  shown  in  the  magnified 
view  of  the  quadrant  of  the  circular  transverse  slice,  at  fig.  3, 

The  pulp-cavity,  a,  a,  has  been  converted  by  a coarse  kind  of  ossification  into  an  irregular  group  of 
large  medullary  canals  of  a less  cylindrical  figure  than  in  the  Dendrodtu  biporcatMt : these  canals  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  pulp-cavity  arc  connected  together  by  a network  less  close  and  complex  than  in  the  Dendr. 
biporcatuM.  From  the  cticumfercncc  of  the  central  network  finer  medullary  canals,  or  vertical  sinuses, 
radiate  at  pretty  regular  intervals  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Most  of  these  canals  divide  once,  and 
some  twice  in  their  course ; the  bifurcation  taking  place  commonly  near  the  periphery  of  the  tooth,  the 
branches  slightly  diverging.  From  each  ray  and  its  primary  bifurcations  short  branches  are  given  off  at 
brief  intervals,  generadly  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  or  slightly  inclined  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
tooth;  these  primary  branches  more  seldom  subdivide  than  in  the  Dendr.  biporcatus,  but  terminate,  as  in 
the  teeth  of  that  species,  by  angular  dilatations  something  like  leaves,  which  resolve  themselves  into 
radiating  fasciculi  of  calcigerous  tubules.  Each  of  these  systems  of  radiating  tubules  constitutes  a lobe 
of  the  dentine,  which  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  lubes  by  an  extremely  delicate  line,  representing 
the  cemental  constituent  of  the  tooth,  llic  lobes  of  dentine  continued  from  the  terminal  dilatations  of 
the  medullaiy'  rays  arc  the  largest  and  roost  regular  in  form.  The  extremely  minute  dentinal  tubes  ter- 
minate in  a linear  scries  of  calcigerous  cells ; such  lines  being  continued  or  reflected  inwards  from  the 
periphery  of  the  tooth,  and  doubtless  form  the  remains  of  processes  of  the  capsule  of  the  tooth-matrix, 
which  inclosed  and,  as  it  were,  defined  the  lobes  of  dentine,  'ilie  inflected  line  of  minute  cells  may  be 
traced  to  near  the  central  reticulate  system  of  large  medullary  canals.  The  external  longitudinal  fine 
grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth  indicate  the  entering  lines  or  fissures  filled  by  the  fine  cellular  cement. 

The  close  analogy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference — at  least  specific — between  the  tooth  of  the 
Russian  Dendrodus  MwrehUoni  (mlhi)  and  of  that  from  the  Scotch  Old  Red  Sandstone  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  comparing  figs.  3 and  5 in  the  opposite  Plate. 

Thus,  the  formerly  supposed  organic  evidence  of  the  supra-carboniferous  nature  of  the  sandstones  of 
Livonia  and  Reval  is  completely  negatived  by  the  proof,  tliat  the  problematical  teeth  are  not  those  of 
reptiles  or  air-breathing  Vertebrata ; and,  at  the  same  time,  poeitive  proof  has  been  obtained  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  peculiar  genus  of  extinct  sauroid  fishes  which  has  been  hitherto  only  recognised  as  a 
fossil  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  practical  importance,  independently  of  geological  theory,  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  red 
sandstone  systems,  in  reference  to  the  beds  of  coal  which  in  many  countries  may  be  sought  for  with 
success  under  the  Newer  Red  Sandstone  and  Zechstcin  (Permian),  but  can  never  be  found  beneath  the 
Old  Red  or  Devonian,  places  the  value  of  the  microscopic  test  of  the  nature  of  fossil  teeth  in  a striking 
point  of  view ; for  if  other  proofs  had  not  been  obtained  of  the  age  of  these  deposits  so  extensively 
spread  over  Uvonia  and  Northern  Russia,  this  tooth  alone  would  have  decided  the  question. 

R.  Owi*. 


February  20,  1844. 
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c. 

Professor  Owen  upon  certain  Saurians  of  the  Permian  Rucks. 

In  referring  to  Professor  Owen  some  bones  and  fragments  which  he  brought  from  Uussia,  Mr.  Mur* 
cbison  was  informed  by  that  great  authority  in  osteological  subjects,  that  he  considered  one  of  them, 
the  RhopalodoH  Mantellii  (Fischer),  to  be  a genus  very  nearly  allied  to  the  thecodunt  Saurians  of  the 
dolomitic  congtomerutc  of  Hristol  (ThccodontosauruH  of  Riley  and  Stutchbury),  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  triassic  genus  Cylindr'u^odon  of  Jager,  which  he  b disjuiscd  to  consider  as  not  very  different  from  the 
Hylitofaurus  of  Mantell.  The  bones  (humeri)  brought  from  Russia  (where  they  also  occur  in  red  grit 
and  conglomerate  near  Menselinak  and  at  Kargala.  near  Divlebei  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  see 
p.  155)  have  exactly  the  same  structure  as  those  found  in  the  Brbtol  rock.  In  hb  last  excursion  to 
Russia  (1844)  Mr.  Murchison  obtained  tltruugh  the  kind  attention  of  M.  Worth  a very  illustrative  cast 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  of  one  of  those  Permian  Saurians,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  Major  Wangenheim  von  Qualen  and  Dr.  Kutoi^a.  (See  Verb,  dor  Min.  OeselU.  zu  St. 
Petersburg,  1844.)  Of  this  specimen  Professor  Owen  thus  spcHks: — 

'*  (1.)  The  coloun^d  cast  is  a series  of  twelve  costal  and  two  sacral  vertebne.  of  a reptile;  belonging  to  the 
Crocodilian  divbion  of  Sauria  by  the  strong,  short.  rib*likc  processes  from  the  sides  of  the  two  anchy- 
losed  sacral  vertebrae. — a modification  not  present  in  Knalitwauria,  but  introduced  in  order  to  give  a firm 
* point  d’apput  ’ to  the  binder  extremities  of  those  higher  Sauria  Khich  ocrasionaily  u'alk  on  dry  land.  l*he 
articular  ends  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  conccak-d ; though,  from  tlic  appearance  of  their  margins,  I am 
led  to  think,  that  they  w'cre  nut  co-adapted  by  ball*and*socket  joints,  as  in  the  tertiary  and  existing  Cro< 
codiles,  but  were  sub-biconcave,  as  In  most  of  the  secondary  S|)ecie8.  The  vertebrae  become  shorter  and 
broader  as  they  approach  the  sacrum  than  in  any  modern  and  tertiary  Crocodiles,  or  in  any  of  the 
Wealden  or  Oolitic  CrocodiUa  that  1 have  seen;  and  the  anterior  vertehrte  most  resemble  in  tbeir  com* 
pressed  bodies  and  very  strong  transverse  processes  tlie  vertebra  of  the  Paltconaarun  figured  in  Messrs. 
Riley  and  Stutchbury 's  memoir  on  tlie  Saurians  of  the  Bristol  magnesian  conglomerates,  Geol.  Trans, 
vol.  V.  2nd  scries,  pi.  2fi.  figs.  6 and  7.  'fhej'  arc  not  identical ; the  Bristol  specimen  having  a more  con- 
cave inferior  outline  than  the  Russian  specimen,  so  far  as  I cun  judge  from  the  cast. 

(2.)  The  bone,  in  two  pieces,  marked  H.,  is  a Crocodilian  humerus,  most  resembling,  by  the  breadth 
and  fiutteuing  of  the  proximal  extremity,  the  thecodont  ty])C  of  that  bone  in  the  Crocodilian  order : it  is 
shorter  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  larger  than  that  from  the  Bristol  conglomerate,  referred,  in  the 
memoir  cited  (p.  354.  pi.  30.  figs.  1 and  2),  to  the  Paiaosaurur, 

*•  (3.)  The  bone  marked  F.  is  the  distal  end  of  a femur,  which  by  the  sub-tetrahedral  figure  of  the  shaft- 
portion,  also  manifests  the  Uiecodont  modification  of  that  bone,  and  pretty  closely  accords  with  the  figures 
of  the  femur  of  the  Paleeonaurus  {ioc.  dl.  pi.  30.  figs.  4 and  4 a),  but,  like  the  humerus  from  Russia,  it  is 
somewliat  large. 

The  materials  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  arc  not  quite  enough  for  a satisfactory  demonstration 
of  the  precise  family  of  Crocodilian  Sauria  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  do  nut  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  same  parts  in  any  Saurian  that  I am  acquainted  with,  from  the  lias  upwards,  and  they  do  agree 
sufiiciently  with  the  Bristol  Thecodont  Sauria,  to  render  it  highly  probably  that  the  teeth  of  the  Permian 
Russian  fossil,  when  determined,  W'ili  exhibit  the  same  thecodont  characters.*’ 

College  of  Surgeons,  March  5tli,  1845. 
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D. 

Account  of  the  Forest  of  Bialavieja,  the  habitat  of  the  wild  Aurochs  or  Zubr.  By  Count  de 
Krasinbki.  (In  a Letter  to  Colonel  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
see  pp.  503,  504.) 

The  forest  of  Bialawieza  (Bialavieja)  is  situated  in  the  present  goTcmment  of  Grodno  in  Lithuania,  and 
extends  between  the  tow’ns  of  Orla,  Shereshef  and  Pnijany,  over  a surface  of  about  twenty-.nine  square 
Polish  or  German  miles  (fifteen  to  a degree).  It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of  Bialavieja,  which 
lies  in  tlie  centre  of  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Narevka,  and  contains  fifty-six  peasants'  cottages,  a 
church  and  an  inn.  Close  to  this  village,  stands  on  a hill,  a hunting-lodge,  built  by  King  Augustus  III., 
and  enlarged  by  his  successor,  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  but  now  falling  into  ruins.  In  another 
part  of  the  forest  arc  the  ruins  of  a castle  called  Old  Bialavieja.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  it  was 
in  olden  time  the  hunting  station  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  derived  its  name,  which  signifies 
the  White  Power,  from  its  white-washed  walls.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  village,  there  arc,  in  the 
s^tme  forest,  two  hamlets  called  Tcremiska  and  Pogorzelei : they  lie  at  a short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  contain,  each  of  tliem,  about  twenty  cottages. 

'Phere  are,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  twenty-four  villages,  which  belong  to  the  forest  department 
(Board  of  Woods  and  Forests),  and  from  whose  inhabitants  the  keepers  and  guards  of  tlie  forest  of  Bia- 
lavicja  are  selected.  The  principal  of  these  villages  is  Hainovsk,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  employit 
of  the  forest. 

The  forest  Is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  called  Strazi,  i.  e.  wards,  namely,  I,  the  ward  of  Augustovsk, 
so  called  from  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony;  2,  Norevsk;  3,  Brovsk;  4,  Hainovsk: 
5,  Krukovsk;  €,  Okolnitzk;  7,  Lessnansk;  8,  Starshinsk ; 9,  Stolpovisk ; 10,  Svietlitshansk ; 11,  Pod- 
besk;  12,  Dsudovhinsk. 

A great  number  of  streams  issue  from  the  forest ; of  these,  the  principal  are  the  river  Narev,  into 
which  tlie  greater  part  of  the  other  rivulets  empty  themselves,  and  the  Lesna,  a tributary  of  the  Bug  that 
formerly  marked  the  limit  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

The  forest  belonged  to  the  demesnes  of  the  royal  hou.Mshold,  and  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  royal 
sports.  It  was  on  that  account  prcscr\'ed  from  the  clearings  whereby  so  many  forests  were  destroyed 
and  converted  into  arable  land.  It  remains  therefore  in  the  primitive  state  of  an  American  forest.  It 
contains  a great  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wild  lioors,  wolves,  foxes,  lynx, 
elks,  and  roe-bucks,  w'hilst  many  beavers  arc  found  on  its  rivers ; but  the  most  remarkable  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  the  aurochs,  or  bison,  colled  in  the  Polish  language  Zubr.  It  appears  from  different  records, 
in  w'hich  the  name  of  the  Zubr  is  mentioned,  that  this  animal  was  always  peculiar  to  Lithuania,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  extended  further  than  the  forest  of  Bialavieja.  'Phe  opinion  that  it 
was  formerly  found  in  otlicr  parts  of  the  country,  among  others  in  the  forests  of  Mazovia,  seems  to  be 
erroneous,  and  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion  of  the  TVr  with  the  Zubr.  The  Tur,  which  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  songs  of  all  the  Slavonic  countries,  was,  according  to  the  description  of  con- 
temporary writers,  a wild  ox,  probably  the  same  as  that  still  preserved  in  England  at  Hamilton,  Chilling- 
ham,  and  Alnwick,  and  entirely  different  from  the  Zubr. 

A Latin  poem,  entitled  " De  Bisonte  et  ejus  venatione,”  written  by  a certain  Hussovianus  for  Pope 
Leo  X.,  but  dedicated  after  his  death  to  Bona  Sforza,  Queen  of  Poland,  and  printed  at  Cracow,  1523. 
gives  the  following  dcecrijition  of  the  Zubr ; — 

" Hkc  fere  Lithuanift  longe  saevissima  syiris 
.Nascitur,  et  fieri  corpore  tauta  solet. 
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Ut,  minim  ( ei  quaado  caput  vi  victa  recUnrt, 

Tres  sedeant  intra  cornua  bina  viri. 

Barba  ngct  latr,  peudentibuB  borrida  vtUU  •, 

Lumina,  tcrrumm  pitna,  furore  rubent. 

Ternbileeque  jubae  collo  funduntur  to  annoB, 

Et  genua,  et  frontem  ct  pectoris  ima  tegunt. 

Villosum  tvto  prae  se  fert  corpora  capruro, 

Quamvis  effingunt  omnia  membra  bovem/' 

HuMorionus  de  Bi*onie  ft  vanatiomf.  Cracow.  1533. 

This  poem  was  published  at  a time  when  the  Tur  was  still  found  in  the  forests  of  Mazovta,  but  it 
distincUy  says  that  the  Zubr  is  a native  of  Lithuania.  The  biographer  of  Cardinal  Commeudom,  who 
accompanied  this  prelate  in  his  journeys  to  Poland,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1572,  says,  in  his  description 
of  Poland,  that  there  ore  both  Turs  and  Zubrs.  that  the  Tur  very  much  resembles  an  ox,  and  that  its 
flesh  has  almost  the  same  taste  as  beef,  llie  Zubrs  were  already  at  that  time  more  rare  than  the  Turs. 
which  are  now  entirely  extinct. 

The  same  author  gives  a curious  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Zubr  was  hunted.  I had 
from  Mr.  Hallam  a French  copy  of  this  work,  from  which  1 have  largely  drawn  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
2nd  vol.  of  the  * History  of  the  Ileformation  in  Poland.^  ‘ilie  title  is,  as  well  as  1 can  remember,  *'  Vie 
du  Cardinal  Commendom.  par  Gratiani,  traduite  en  Fran^'ais  (from  Latin,  or  Italian.  1 do  not  remember) 
par  Flecbier.**  llicre  was  in  the  collection  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  a volume  of  drawings  represent- 
ing different  subjects  relating  to  the  Council  of  Constance ; one  of  them  contained  the  presentation  to 
the  assembled  fathers  of  a live  Zubr,  sent  by  Ladislaus  Jajcllon  king  of  Poland.  This  proves  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a rare  and  curious  animal,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  many  stories  related  concerning  the  extraordinary  strength  of  this  animal.  An  ancient 
chronicle  mentions  that  at  a hunt  given  by  King  Alexander  of  Poland  (who  died  in  1506),  the  Alton, 
whence  his  Queen  Helena  looked  at  the  sport  wnth  her  ladies,  was  overturned  by  the  Zubr’s  running 
against  it  w*ith  great  violence. 

I may  add  that  the  w'ork  of  Baron  Brinken  on  the  forest  of  Bialavieja  is  very  important  for  Its  descrip- 
tion of  the  flora  as  well  os  fauna  of  that  tract,  **  M^nre  Dtscriptive  ivr  la  For^  de  Btalauneza,**  par  le 
Bn.  Bricken.  Varsovie  chez  Gluksberg,  1828."  According  to  his  account,  there  were  at  that  time  875 
head  of  Zubrs  living  in  the  forest'. 

' AAcr  we  were  favoured  with  the  above  commuoicatioa  of  Count  dc  Krasinski,  we  observed  that  Professor 
Eichwald,  in  his  work  (Naturhlstorischc  Skizze  von  Litliaucn,  Volbynien,  und  PodoHen.  Vilna,  1830),  had  given  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  forest  of  Bialavieja,  and  of  its  inhabitants  the  Auers  or  Aurochscs.  Among  other  pecu- 
liarities of  these  very  wild  animals,  it  is  stated,  that  for  spring  and  summer  food  they  select  i?aiianc«iii«  repeat, 
Ctrttnia  oferacean.  Himchlof  bortolii,  and  other  acrid  and  bitter  plants,  and  such  shrubs  as  Lonicera,  RMomnua, 
&c.,  with  lichens  and  tree  mosses ; and  in  winter  the  young  trees  of  Callima  vulgaris,  which  they  prefer  to  hay  or 
■ay  other  food  (birch  and  fir-trees  being  never  touched  by  them).  They  roll  and  enjoy  themselves  in  dry  sand, 
seldom  drink,  and  go  whole  days  without  water  ; that  of  the  muddy  rain-pools  being  adequate  for  them,  though 
when  pursued  by  wolves  they  swim  well.  The  Aurochs  lives  to  about  forty,  and  breeds  to  thirty  years  of  age.  and 
offers  no  example  of  a cross  with  the  domestic  cow,  to  the  smell  of  which  he  has  a great  antipathy.  Owing  to  his 
great  weight  he  is  a slow  mover,  and  when  pressed  is  exhausted  in  a verst.  In  defence  he  can  master  three  wolves, 
but  falls  a prey  to  a greater  number.  In  the  work  of  M.  Eichwald  it  is  further  stated,  that  at  a royal  Polish  chase 
of  Augustas  III.  in  1753,  forty-two  of  these  animals  were  killed;  and  that  in  the  year  1628  the  total  number 
was  69fi>  A plan  of  the  Forest  is  given,  in  which  a river  fiiala  is  marked.  (See  ante,  pp.  503,  504  and  notes.) 

4n  2 
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E. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Simple  Minerals  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  or  on  their  Flanks,  arranged 
from  a Catalogue  prepared  by  Lieut.  Koksharof  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Corps. 


Nkmoa  nf  MiamUa. 


Atbift  ...... 


Ambrr  . 


Amuiathiu 


OhvrrTBticm. 


limca  IliiU  near  Miask  ... 
lAlabaahka  near  Mursiiuk 
strict  of  Kkaterinburg... 

Mine  of  Pitalelcrsk  near  Bogoslofsk 


Miaak. 


As  fine  prismatic  cn'stais  in  {granite. 

Occurs  as  indistinct  crystals  in  granitic  rocks. 


lAs  small  crystals  in  greenstone  porphyry. 

At  the  village  Kaltchedansk  near  the^SmalJ  pieces  occur  with  lignite,  gravel  and  sand. 
Zavotl  Katnenak. 

Pine  cr)’stals  of  amethystine  quaru  in  granite. 
Iln  serpentine. 


Arnf>lhy$t Toshakaiva  near  Mursinsk 


|Nrar  Ekaterinburg 

(Klitabetak,  Uktuak  ami  Pishminsk  Za< 
voda.) 

Id  the  Sholkuvaya  Mountain  near  Nc>| 
I viansk. 

AMtnmf ^ Mount  Ulagodat  near  Kushvinsk 

Anata* * jShabrovsk  near  Ekaterinburg  .... 

{Adnlfsk  near  Bissersk 

\ijnv«Tagilsk  

Andalutitf  ITushiakalva  near  Mursinsk 


I 


In  small  compact  toaeacs  and  very  small  hexa. 

hedral  crystals. 

As  small  crystals  in  schist. 

As  grains  and  crystals  in  the  detritus. 

Do.  do. 

Occurs  in  considerable  masses,  having  a cry* 
stalline  structure,  and  in  granite. 

Fine  prismatic  crystals  in  mica  schist. 

ICrys^s  in  **  miascite.'* 

^In  altered  chiontic  schist. 

In  porphyry. 


(Takovat-a 

Ilmen  .Mountains  near  .Miask  . 

Akmatofsk  uvar  Zlataust  

Augite,  (oreen)  |At  the  mini'  Zarcvo.Nikolaevsk  near] 

I Miask  

.N'rar  the  Zavod  of  Nijny-Ta^lsk | t)o. 

[.Mount  Hlagodat  near  Kushvinsk |ln  grains  with  magnetic  iron. 

AtanturtM  ...Taganai  and  Uralskaya  Sopka  near  Zla>|Tbi6  variety  of  quartz  rt>ck  is  fiikcr  In  the  moun* 

' tainsof  I'lieloretzintheCfOTernmentof  Tomski 

and  is  polished  at  the  norks  of  Kolyvan. 
Splendid  vas(*s  of  the  Siberian  aranturinc  were 
presented  to  Baron  liumbt>ldt  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

|Ge»erally  compact,  occasionally  in  crystals  in 
I porphyritic  greenstone. 

Near  the  village  of  Medvedima  iirar|ln  argillaceous  schist. 


Arinife Berkutskiya  Hill  n«ir  Miask 

I 

Botytn  inlphate  of) 


Zlataust. 

[Mount  Bertevaya  near  Nijny-Tagilskvln  copper  mines. 
Bogoslofak. 

'.\lahashka.  Shaitansk,  amd  Tushakova  [ 


near  Mursinsk  j i 

jllmen  Mountains  near  Minsk  5 I 

jin  the  mines  of  Aktimsk  near  Zlataust  1 ' 


[Fine  crystals  of  yellow,  blue  and  rose  colour  in 
granite.  The  transparent  crystals  sell  for  ahigfa 
price.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  of  the 
mines  at  St.  Petersburgh,  are  to  be  seen  cry- 
stals of  Beryl  niue  inches  and  a half  in  length. 


At  Nazimskaya  (iora  near  Zlataiist iln  chlorite  Khist  where  pierced  by  greemtone. 


Hitl^  spar  Near  the  Zavml  of  Beresovsk 


/lorsofi7<» . 


|As  small  rhoroboidal  crv'stals  b the  chloride  and 
talcose  schist. 

When  bitter  spar  is  found  in  masses  and  mixed . 
with  chlorite  and  quartz,  the  rock  thus  com- 1 
posed  is  railed  **  Listvenite.**  * 

Kliitchefsk  near  Miask  .....Iln  serpentine. 

Neighbourhood  of  Neviansk In  chloritic  schist. 

Borsovsk  near  Kishtymsk Found  in  blocks  amid  the  auriferous  detritus. 

This  mineral  contains  crystals  b grains  of  Co- 
rundum and  Zeilanite. 
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BrocheniiU  ...............  N«tf  Gtime»bev*k  . As  small  crrstala  on  the  red  copper  ore. 

BrucUf Near  the  Zavod  of  PiahmiDsk  'Aa  small  white  fluke*  in  serprotine. 

Butklandite Near  V'crkhoturic  !A«  priamatic  cr^'stals  in  granite. 

C<tnerinUe  llmeoak  near  Miaak  Smalt  masaea  of  a rose  colour  occur  in  the 

miascitc  of  the  Ilmen  HilU.  Its  clca>-agc  is 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a regular  bciagonal 
prism. 

Chlorite  lo  themine  of Akmatofskand  Naziroskays  As  small  crystals  exhibiting  dichroim. 

Mountain  near  Zlataust  (see  p.  4261.  I 

CUoritoid  Near  the  Zavod  .Mraiuorsk,  Ekatchn-  lu  cblontic  schist. 

I burg. 

ChUrroffinti  In  the  mountain  Shisbimakaya,  west  of  Small  octahedral  crystal*  in  talc  schist. 

Zlatahst. 

Chryeoberyt Near  the  village  of  lakovaya...............  As  line  crystals  of  a deep  green  colour  in  mica- 

ceous schist.  This  mineral  is  found  generally 
in  triple,  seldom  in  simple  crx'stals,  and  ex- 
hibits dirAroim. 

Copper,  nalko Near  Bogoslofsk  and  Nijny-Tagilsk In  small  crystals  remarkable  for  icositetrabedral 

forms  ? 

Copper,  tuipkuret  Bogoslofsk. 

Copper,  ffrry  Beresovsk,  Kugusli,  Isk  and  Sanarsk 

I near  Miask. 

iVassilicnsky  near  Boguslufsk. 

Copper,  blue  .......Near  Pertn. 

Copper,  p^tet  Bngoslofsk,  near  the  Zavod  of  Beresovsk  In  veins  of  quarts. 

(Jopper,  green .....  Mines  of  Turyicsk  near  Bogoslofsk. 

Copper,  red.,... .'Ditto  ditto. 

Copper,  vanodiale  pf  ...iMinc  of  Tvanusk,  district  of  Perm  As  hexagcmal  tablets  in  sandstone. 

C'onrndMm  'Near  the  village  of  Kussoi  Rrod,  neigh.  In  small  grains  in  chlorite  schist.  | 

, I bouihood  of  Ekaterinburg.  | 

'Ilmen  Mountains  near  .Miask  In  felspar,  some  of  the  ciy*stals  are  of  a bright 

Near  Kishtymsk.  blue  colour,  and  some,  though  very  rarely. 

I I paitly  transparent. 

I i>ia/hrpe  Near  the  Lake  Aushkul,  south  of  Mia.sk  In  seqicntiuc. 

\ Diamond  Near  Ekaterinbuig. Near  the  country  house  of  M.  Medjer,  two 

I I diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  detritus,  the  | 

I largest  weighing  | carats. 

Verch-UmUk  (in  auriferous  sands) One  diamond  only  found  here,  weighing  ( carats. 

I Near  KusbMnsk. .....One  diamond  weighing  i carats.  I 

Chrestuvodsvi^nsk  and  Adolfsk  near  Up  to  the  year  1833  about  forty  diamonds  had  I 
Hissersk.  been  found  in  the  auriferous  gravel.  The  I 

I largest  weighed  2\^  carats,  the  smallest  i ; 

I carat  (see  p.  480).  1 

I Diwtpore  Mramorsk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £ka«  As  crystalline  masses  in  chloritic  schist  | 

‘ terinburg.  \ i 

Dioptide  Akmatofsk,  Naziroskaya  Mountain  near  Beautiful  crystals  in  chloritic  schist,  where 

I Zlataiist.  I pierced  by  greenstone  (see  p.  428).  | 

> Klaolite  Ilmen  Mountains  near  Miask  This  mineral,  with  black  mica  and  white  felspar.  | 

I forms  the  rock  called  miascitc,  subordinate  to  j 

I granite.  j 

Emerald  Near  the  village  of  Takovaya  This  locality  is  celebrated  for  its  emeralds.  The  ' 

largest  and  most  transparent  crystals  arc  cut! 
and  sent  to  the  Imperil  Winter  Palace  at  St.  i 
Petersburgh.  | 

Emery M^amor^k  dn  chloritic  schist. 

Epidofe  Reschcly  near  Ekaterinburg,  Agatsk  do.' 1 ^ 

Between  the  Zavod  Kusstr.sk  and  the  I In  veins  of  quartz.  In  porphyry, 
village  Shumoaya  near  Zlatailst.  j 

Near  Kishtymsk In  small  quantities  in  blocks  of  Boraovite. 

fWapor  .Mabashka  near  Mursinsk In  fine  large  crystals  united  in  groups  in  granite. ; 

‘Voloshnaya  Hill,  cast  of  Lake  Ilmen,  Fine  green  crystals  (.Imoion  Stone). 

near  Miask.  Groups  of  white  and  yellow  cry'stals.  ' 
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Nun««  of  UiaermU. 


Fluor  $par 


GaUt  {nalivr) 


At  the  Ziavoil  Bcnrsovsk  near  Ekatcrin 
j burg. 


Grapkiie  .... 
HomblauU  , 


/Iffpertthene 

Ilmenitt  

Iridium  (nativf) 
Iron  {ma^wtic) 


Iron,  hj/drato  of , 


Ti 

C 


Iron,  rpteular  ..... 

Iron,  ehromait  qf 

Iron,  oridulaled  . 
Iron  pgritm 

Kyanito  

Laumonite  


Near  the  nllage  Bojpv»k  io  the  neigh>[ 

I bourht>od  of  the  Zavod  Kameask. 

|llmea  IlitU  near  Miask !ln  miaacite. 

|Near  the  village  of  Syroatan,  road  fr<MnIn  granite. 

' Miaak  to  Zlatauat. 

Takovaya  In  crvatalUne  massed  in  micaceous  achiat. 

At  the  copper-mines  of  Turyinsk  nearCn'H^s  in  meUmorphic  limeatone  and  palso- 
I Dogoslofsk.  j zoic  rocks  (see  p.  398). 

Atab^hka  near  Murainsk.  j 

Ilmen  Mountain  near  Mtaak ........'in  granite. 

Mount  Shisbimskaya.  ea^t  of  Zlata^t...^Of  a yellow  colour  in  vein-stones. 

fTaganai  Mountain  near  ZiataDst  ^In  mctamorphic  quartz  rock. 

Mine  of  Zarevo-Alcxandrofsk  near  Miask^This  mine  is  famous  for  the  largest  '*  pepites  " 

of  gold  that  have  tH^n  found  at  different 
periods  (ace  pp.  -489  e/  sey.). 

Ilic  gold  is  here  found  in  the  veins  of  quartz,  in  i 
small  porous  masses,  live  crystals  present  i 
an  octahedral  form,  with  dodecahedral  faces. 
Also  in  the  auriferous  sands  in  grains  and 
crystals,  and  at  numerous  other  localities  not 
here  eit^  (see  pp.  476  et  »rq.). 

, On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Telanshuk’ln  schist. 

I near  Miask.  | 

. Near  the  Zavod  of  Keshcraki,  north  of  In  albite  and  syenite. 

Ekaterinburg.  I 

INcar  the  l.ako  Kissagntch  in  the  Ilmen'In  the  hornblende  of  this  locality,  are  found 
Hills  near  Miaak.  | octahedral  crystals  of  zircon. 

'Near  the  Ijike  Aushkul,  south  of  Miask  la  greenstone  porphyry. 

Urenga  Mountain  near  Zlataust,  and  at  In  syenite. 

I numerous  oUier  localities.  i 

.'Mines  of  Kuhlevskay  and  V'isstmo-shai-  Isolated  blocks  in  the  detritus, 
j tansk  near  Nijny-Tagilsk.  ( 

Mine  of  Borsovsk  near  Kishtyrosk  Do.  do.  in  auriferous  gravel. 

. Ilmen  Hills  near  Miask  In  large  rhomboidal  crv-stals  in  the  miaacite. 

, Neviaosk.  Nijny-Tagilsk  Ilexabedral  crystals  in  the  platiniferous  sands. 

^car  the  Zavod  of  Pishminsk  In  (»ctahcdral  crystals  in  serpentine. 

^e  Mount  Bcrcsovaya  near  Ekatcrin- Octahedral  cr>'stals  in  chloritic  schist. 

I burg  and  near  the  village  Brussian.sk. 

'Ilmen  Hills. 

^Mioe  of  Akmatofitk  near  Zlataust Oo.  do.  do.  do. 

■bhishimskaya  Mountain  near  ZlataClst. 

[Vissokaya  Mountain  near  Nijny-Tagilsk!ln  large  masses. 

The  Katchkanar  and  Mount  Blagodat...|Do.  do.  (see  pp.  370,  379>  392.) 

Near  the  Zavod  Bilimbacrsk,  Ekaterio-'In  serpentine  andin  numerous  isolated  deposits, 
burg.  I 

Near  the  Zavod  of  Kameusk |In  carboniferous  limestone. 

|In  the  mountains  of  Neviaosk. 

Neighbourhood  of  Zlataust  .. 

[The  villages  of  Shabrovsk  and  Nagotskj 
near  Ekaterinburg. 
jNear  Bogoslofsk. 

In  the  Berkulskaya  Mountain  near  Miaskj 
Kishlymsk,  near  the  Zavod  of  Syssersk. 

Id  the  mine  of  Malo-Mostorsk  near  Eka- 
terinburg, 
llmeosk. 

^Urenga  Mountain,  Zavod  Lobvinsk  nearl 
Zlataust. 

Near  the  village  Kolotkina,  40  versts! 

I south  of  Ekaterinburg. 

In  the  Mountain  Tagaoai  near  Zlataust . 


In  limestooe. 


Id  large  masses. 


In  hornblende  schist. 

In  greenstone  porphyry*. 
In  argillaceous  schist. 

Id  micaceous  schist. 


in  Petropavlovsk  Hill  near  Bogoslofsk  ..  Decomposed  crystals  in  greenstone  porphyry*. 
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Lead,  mdphwrft  qf Zavod  of  Berfsovsk  n«ar  Ekaterinburg...  In  veins  of  quartz. 

The  mine  of  Kugushcfek  near  Miask. 

The  mines  of  Favlovsk  and  Aoatolsk  in 
the  district  of  N'ijny-TagiUk. 

Near  Bogoslofsk  and  Ekaterinburg  In  copper  mines. 

Lead,  carbonate  of Zavod  of  Beresovsk.... Small  crystals  in  veins  of  quartz. 

Aes<f.  phoephate  tf IZavod  of  Beresovsk  Tine  hexagonal  prisms. 

|In  the  Bertevaya  Hill  near  Nyoy^Tagibk.  In  quartz  vdus. 

Lead,  chrowUe  qf  ;Tlie  Bertevaya  Hill  near  Nijny>Tagtlsk. . In  quartz  veins. 

jZavod  uf  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg...  Fine  prismatic  cry'stals  of  a red  colonr. 

Ltad,  vatuidiate  of Zavod  of  Beresovsk  Fine  prismatic  crystals. 

Lepidolite  'fhe  villages  of  Tushakava.Alabashka  and  As  fine  transparent  scales  of  a rose  colour  in 

! Shaitansk  near  Mursinsk.  granite. 

Lt6er&esi/e(pAo«pA<i/eo/Nijoy-Tagilsk....... ..............'Id  small  crystals  with  malachite. 

mpptr)  5 

Limt,  carboiutte  of Guraeshefsk  Zavod In  copper  mines. 

, Lime  (cole  epar) Ilmen  Hills  near  Miask.  | 

f Bogoslofsk  Crystallized  in  copper  mines. 

\ Magnetile  GuberUnaki  Hills  In  greenstone  rocks. 

I Midaciute Nyny>Tagilsk... Jo  enormous  stalagmitic  masses. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bogoslofsk In  copper  mines. 

I Guraeshefsk  Zavod Jo  concretions  and  masses  composed  of  very 

I minute  crystals  in  the  copper  ore. 

Manganite  Near  the  village  of  Shabrova,  neighbour-  lu  grains  in  rhodomitc. 

j hood  of  Ekaterinbnrg. 

MelanocKroit  Beresovsk  Small  indistinct  crystals  in  quartz  veins. 

Mengite  Ebst  of  the  Ilmen  Lake  near  .Miask jSinall  prismatic  crystals  of  a black  colour  in  the 

I granite. 

Mica,  nono‘Oxial Ilmen  Hills  near  the  village  Kossoi-brodJn  miascitc. 

Near  Zlataust.  near  the  Zavod  Dolersk  .| 

Mica,  di‘Qiial East  of  the  Lake  Ilmen Fine  crystals  in  the  granite. 

I Near  the  village  Alabashka.  i 

i Monasite Ilmen  Hills 'Small  crystab  in  the  granite. 

[ Needle  ore  Zavod  of  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg. ..jlndistinct  prbmatic  crystab  in  quartz  veins. 

OligocUu  Near  the  village  of  Schaitansk.  neigh*  Occurs  as  compact  masses  in  granite. 

bourhood  of  Mursinsk. 

Near  the  village  Ajabk.  vicinity  of  Eka*  In  porphyry. 

’ terinburg. 

Omiwm  irt'diusi  Sands  in  the  vicinity  of  Neviaosk In  hexagonal  plates. 

Do.  near  Kishtymsk. 

OuirorenVp Saranovsk,  north  of  Bissersk  (seep.  390),  Abundant  at  the  first  of  these  localities,  rare  at 

I and  near  Kishtymsk.  the  pccond. 

Occurs  in  fine  greect  crystab  in  trap  rocks,  and 
often  with  chromate  of  iron.  This  mineral  b 
I considered  to  be  a garnet  containing  chrome. 

Perovekite  Mines  of  Akmatofsk,  Nazitnskaya  Moun-  Fiuebexahedral  crystab  in  chlorite  schist  pierced 

tain  near  Zlataust.  j by  greenstone. 

Phenakife 'Near  U»e  village  of  Takovaya  and  Bol-  In  small  crystab  which  arc  bright  wine  yellow, 

shoimeft.  | inclining' to  rose-coloured  or  white.  At  St. 

Petersburgh  they  are  favourite  omaments  of 
I the  ladies. 

PM/ociVe  ..................  Near  the  Lake  Tchomoya,  Ilmen  Hilb  In  felspar. 

near  Miask.  I 

Mines  Akmatofsk  near  Zlataust  Ipine  crystals  in  chlorite  schist. 

Piatina,  native  .Vissimo,  Shaitansk  and  other  places  inJn  grains  and  sometimes  hcxahedral  crystals. 

the  ncinity  of  Nijny-Tagilsk.  | The  largest  pieces  have  been  found  m the 

DemidofT  domains. 

'Also  in  detritus  between  Kushvinsk  and  In  detritus  of  trappeean  and  other  rocks  overly- 
I Turyinsk,  and  around  the  Katchkanar.j  ing  Silurian  limestone  (see  pp.  381  and  4B4). 

Porcelain  earth  [in  the  mine  Nikolaya  Pavdinsk  nearJn  large  masses. 

j Bogoslofsk. 

Ebst  of  the  Ilmen  Hills. 
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Ptilomtlane !Akton»k  niineit  noar  ^ I 

PynVf#,  co;7»^r  ...,«....'Ncar  Bogoslofsk la  copper  mines.  I 

iiCavod  of  Uere»uv«k  Hcxahrdral  cr\‘stals  in  quartz  veins.  | 

Pyrwkhrt  jllmea  Hills ‘Small  crj’stal/io  grauite.  < 

Pfrvltuitt  |Near  Zlataust  and  at  the  vnllage  Nagor*  la  auriferous  sands.  I 

noi  near  iilkaterinburg.  i 

Pfroyh^litp Zavod  of  Uereaovsk  Indistinct  crystals  in  quarU  veins.  i 

Pyrrhit*  Near  the  village  Alaboshka  Small  yellow  crystals  in  grauile.  | 

Quartz 'Beresovak  near  Kkaterinburg  and  in  the  .Many  transparent  crystallized  blocks  (likcj 

I Ilmen  Hills.  | Cairgonu  stones ")  arc  cut  and  polished.  | 

1 RepidoUle  ^Nazimskaya  Mountain  near  Zlataust  ...  In  chlorite  schist  pierced  by  greenstone  (see 

I ■ p.  ^^8).  I 

Rhadockrom ;Near  Kishtymsk Small  compact  masses  on  chromate  of  ir->a.  | 

'At  the  village  Saranovsk  Dear  Dissersk...  In  small  muses do  do.  ; 

Rhodonite  Near  the  village  Sbabrova,  vicinity  ofln  considerable  masses-  j 

I Ekaterinburg.  [ | 

i Rhodozile  Near  the  village  of  SarapuUk  ;Small  crystals  of  dodecahedral  form,  with  tetra- 

I liedral  faces.  The  erv'staJs  are  always  found  on 
I red  spheroidal  tourmaJise  and  arc  very  rare. 

Near  the  village  of  Takovaya Fine  large  cr\'«taU  iu  tuicaceous  schist. 

; Rutile  Mountains  near  the  Zavod  of  Pisbvinsk.j  ’ 

Seroeutine  Nimr  the  Lake  Aushkul,  south  of  Miask.j  | 

Sodalile  Ilmen  Mountains  Occurs  as  small  masses  of  crystalline  structure' 

I and  6nc  blue  colour  in  miascite.  One  single  ■ 

I crv'stal  of  this  mineral,  now  in  the  collection  of 
I the  Mining  Institute  at  St.  Petersburgh.  pre.  ' 
sent*  a dodecahedral  form.  111?  blur  sodalite ! 

! of  the  Ural  was  formerly  termed  Canctiuite.  { 

Slauroiite...... Near  the  Zavod  Pulevsk,  south  of  Eka*  Large  crystals  in  argillaceous  schist.  , 

' terinburg.  I I 

(The  Mount  Taganai  near  Zlataust  jl^rge  black  crystals  in  mica  schist.  | 

jNear  the  Zavod  of  Nijny*SaldiDi»k  ......jin  mica  schist.  | 

Stilpiumderite .Near  Bognslnfsk In  copper  mines. 

titrahhtein  Near  Verkneivinsk  and  Gornoshit.  vici*  | 

’ nity  of  Ekaterinburg. 

StrahUtein  {actinolite) . . In  the  Shisbimskaya  Mountain,  east  of  In  altered  schist  with  greenstone. 

I Zlataust. 

,Near  Ziataiut In  chlorilic  mica  schist. 

;Near  Kishtymsk IMsmatic  crystals  in  talc  schist. 

Sulphur,  naiite  Beresovsk  .V«  produced  from  the  decompoAition  of  pyrites 

I in  quartz  veins. 

Tale jZavud  of  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg...  .SmiUi  indistiuct  crystals  in  quarts  veins. 

iNear  Brussian>fk. vicinity  of  KkateriobunrCrv  stallinc  masses. 

TrA^^drtfliVe. The  Ilmen  Hills  In  felspar. 

TitnnUt  The  mine  of  Akroatofok  near  Zlataust ...  Double  crystals  in  chlorite  schist. 

I Near  the  Zavod  Verch-Issetsk  and  the  In  small  brown  crystals  in  granite. 

I Lake  of  Schartosk  near  Ekaterinburg. 

I Ilmen  Mountains  near  Miask  In  syenite  or  granite. 

Tfpaz  .\labashka  near  Mursinsk Magnihcent  crystals  of  the  blue  topaz  arc 

1 sometimes  more  than  five  inches  long.  They 

I I are  found  in  granite,  and  when  transparent, 

' I are  sold  on  the  spot  for  500  or  lOOO  roubles 

I each. 

iThe  Ilmen  Mills frlne  crystals  of  a while  colour  in  the  green 

I feU^tar  or  amazon  stone. 

' Tourmaline jThe  Ilmen  Hills. 

Vjurmaliue  {biaek) Near  the  villages  Alabashka  and  Sbai-  In  granite. 

' tansk. 

Tourmaline  (rose)  ......  At  the  village  Sarapulak  near  Mursinsk  . This  variety  is  vert-  rare  and  sells  for  more  than 

I 100  roubles  a crystal. 

. The  spheroidai  groups  of  crystals  sell  for  500  or 

I 1000  roubles  each. 
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Nurm  0^  MU)«nb. 

LocftUtiM. 

ObMrrmtkma. 

Prismatic  ciystals. 

In  chlorite  schist. 

In  granitic  rocks.  j 

1 

Do.  1 

lln  crystalline  metainorphic  rocks.  ! 

At  Gorvoshit  near  Syssertsk,  Verch- 
Ncivmak  and  the  Lake  Shartask,  vici- 
nity of  Ekaterinburg. 

‘ Uiearovite,  see  Oaiooro- 
i rite. 

' Fenertas  (Idocrase)  ... 
1 
1 
1 

In  the  Bercsovaya  Hill,  vicinity  of  Eka- 
terinburg. 

In  the  Shishimskaya  Mountain  near  Zla- 

1 f^oidor/ite  (rofuuJiatf  qf 
1 eepper) 

fVaveUite 

Nazimakaya  Mountain  near  Zlataust  ... 

J 

Small  crystals  in  copper  mines. 

Shishimskaya  Mountain  near  ZlataUst . . . 

Hexagonal  prisms  in  talc  schist. 

Zsylastfe  (^onot^e)  . . . 
ZinnoVr  (sulffAwrft  qf 

aM»rr(try) 

Mine  of  Borsovsk  near  Kisbtym&k  

Mine  of  Oleno-Tniviaask  

Mines  of  Zarcvo-AIexandrofsk  and  others 
near  Miask. 

In  the  auriferous  sands. 

Isolated  fragments  in  the  sands. 
In  the  auriferous  sands. 

In  cop{wr  mines. 

Ilmen  Hills 

Village  of  Gomoshit  near  Ekaterinburg... 

In  chlorite  schist.  i 



F. 

Domanik  Schist. 

Hie  reader  will  find  that  in  the  text,  p.  413,  wc  have  considered  the  Domanik  as  the  equi^^ent  of  the 
Wisscnbach  schists,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  reasoning  formerly  employed  (see  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  vi. 
p.  253).  belonging  rather  to  the  Uppermost  Silurian  than  the  Lowest  Devonian.  Since,  however,  the 
chapter  on  the  'Hmao  Range  was  written,  the  fossils  of  the  Domanik  having  been  carefully  examined 
by  Count  Keyserling,  he  finds  that  its  Goniatitca  are  similar  to  those  of  Brilon  In  Westphalia,  and  Schu- 
belhammer  in  Franconia.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  Lower  Devonian,  and  we  hare  placed  it 
accordingly  in  the  Table  of  Superposition  attached  tu  the  Map,  PI.  VI. 

G. 

Igneous  Origin  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 

In  the  text,  p.  413,  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point,  and  it  may  further  be  curious  for 
geologista  to  speculate  on  the  possible  application  of  the  same  view  to  many  deep  and  unfathomed 
masses  of  iron  in  other  countries,  llic  brood  and  deep  masses  of  red  and  often  intensely  crystalline 
hematite  near  Ulvcrstone  in  Cumberland,  which  fill  chasms  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  are  now  usually 
looked  upon  as  aqueous  deposits.  But  may  the  striking  vein  of  pure  brown  hematite  charged  with  man- 
ganese. which  at  Loetwithicl  in  Cornwall  seems  to  rise  up  through  slaty  rocks  (Devonian)  and  envelopes 
fragments  of  them  ui  its  matrix,  be  considered  an  eruptive  dyke  like  that  to  which  wc  have  alluded  at 
Blagodat  I In  throwing  out  this  query,  we  do  not  say  that  the  English  case  ought  not  to  be  separately 
considered;  fur  whilst  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  explained  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  Ural,  it  may,  we  admit,  have  resulted  a long-continued  humid  process — always,  however,  de- 
pendent on  subterranean  agency  and  internal  heat  and  gas — through  which  the  fluid  was  impregnat<  d 
with  metallic  or  other  elements,  that  have  either  been  crystallized  or  deposited  in  amorphous  forms 
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within  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  llie  hydrates  of  iron,  which  in  many  countries  fill  superhcial  cavities, 
belong  clearly  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  and  arc  to  be  generally  considered  as  mere  aqueous 
deposits,  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  age. 

H. 

PaloM>zoic  Rocks  of  Scandinavia. 

Some  of  the  fossils  from  Hysbihol  in  Sweden  have  very  much  the  aspect  of  being  derived  from  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  In  stating  our  belief,  that  the  chief  palsozoic  strata  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Sweden  are  Lower  Silurian,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Gothland,  we  allude  simply  to  the 
zone  which  fell  under  our  survey.  We  have  grounds  to  think,  that  in  some  places  patches  of  Upper  Silu- 
rian group  will  also  be  found  to  occur,  as  in  Norway.  For  example,  our  friend  Prof.  Forchhammer  has 
informed  us  that  he  believes  there  are  Upper  Silurian  fossils  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Aalleberg  in  West 
Gothland,  and  at  KUnte  in  Scania.  At  the  latter  place,  indeed,  the  occurrence  of  the  j4vieula  refro^eza 
and  other  Upper  Silurian  fossils  quite  unknown  in  the  Lower  Silurian  beds,  has  already  determined  the 
point.  In  Scania  also  there  is  a red  micaceous  sandstone,  connected  with  argillaceous  beds  and  porphyry 
(os  in  Norway),  in  which  forms  like  Avicula  and  Modiola  have  been  discovered,  and  which  Prof.  Forcb- 
hammer  thinks  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Again,  from  what  we  saw  of  the  specimens 
of  rocks  and  fossils  from  Dalecarlia  in  the  Museum  of  Stockholm,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  a country 
which  has  afforded  the  Lept^na  deprwa,  L.  euglypha,  and  a species  of  the  peculiar  genus  Brontes  (Gold- 
fuss),  must  contain  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  while  a portion  of  the  sandstones  which 
occupy  that  region  may  represent  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  points  we  hope  to  be  able  to  work  out 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  (Februar}',  1845). 


I. 

Inverted  Strata  on  the  Flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

In  reference  to  this  phsnomcnon  we  have  shown  (p.463  et  seq.),  how  under  the  conditions  exhibited 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  it  is  impracticable  to  explain  the  inversion  on  several  parallels  of  longitude, 
by  the  mere  uprising  of  the  central  ridge,  and  the  consequent  overthrowing  or  bending  back  of  the  strata 
upon  themselves.  We  have,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  inversions  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  axis,  by  subsidences  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  rocks  which  approach  towards  the  issue  of  erup- 
tion. But  even  admitting  our  hypothetical  view,  that  the  uprising  of  a large  quantit}'  of  molten  matter 
to  swell  the  central  ridge,  might  occasion  cavities  occupied  by  gases  only,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
fractured  mosses  might  sink ; why,  it  will  be  asked,  do  the  inward  edges  of  such  masses  dip  toufurds  the 
chain  ? why  have  their  external  edges  never  been  depressed  ? and  why  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  raised  } 
Now,  the  facts  arc.  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  fissured  by  a 
number  of  parallel  north  and  south  cracks,  at  some  of  which  (as  Nijny  Serginsk  and  Blsserak  on  the  west 
flank,  and  at  numerous  points  on  the  east  of  the  chain)  molten  matter  has  forced  its  way  to  the  surface. 
If  then  we  view  the  original  condition  of  this  eruptive  matter  when  it  was  seeking  to  find  a vent  in  its 
central  or  chief  habitual  fissure,  we  may  liken  it  to  a series  of  great  rubterranean  iraucs,  moving  from  the 
eastern  and  western  fianks,  where  its  issue  was  repressed  (by  the  nature  of  the  sediment  and  other  causes), 
to  that  channel  where  it  w'as  liberated.  In  tins  way  we  may  conceive,  how  the  wave-like,  upheaving 
lateral  force,  when  applied  from  flanks  to  centre,  raised  up  the  outward  ends  of  the  Assured  strata  by  a 
succession  of  heaves;  and  if  this  hypothesis  be  admissible,  no  great  depression  of  their  inw'ard  ends  U 
called  for.  In  speculating,  however,  on  the  possible  modes  of  explaiuiug  this  phxnomtnon.  under  such 
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circum8tance«  as  those  described  Id  the  text,  we  think  that  the  highly  contorted,  inverted  and  basin* 
shaped  strata,  which  are  so  commoD  on  the  western  Unilian  elopes  (notably  in  the  gorge  of  the  river 
Tchussovaya).  are  beet  explained  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  sea  and  sedimentary  matter  in  the  low 
country  on  the  west,  and  the  great  uprise  of  the  central  ridge  on  the  east,  by  which  operation  the  masses 
were  squeezed  up  between  two  resisting  bands,  and  were  thrown  back  and  partially  inverted.  The  pro- 
blems connected  with  this  question  are.  in  fact,  various,  and  the  inveraions  in  each  mountain  chrin  are 
well  worthy  of  analysis ; though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  great  light  has  already  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  labours  of  Professor  Dumont  in  Belgium  and  those  of  Professors  H.  and  W.  Rogers  in 
America. 

K. 

South  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  geological  colours  relating  to  the  tracts  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  assigned  from  a perusal  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  (see  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  &c..  voL  i. 
p.  ISSr/aey.,  and  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Oeogr.  $oc.  vol.  ix.  p.  216  e/  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
plain. that  in  all  that  region  we  do  not  pretend  to  define  accurately  the  outline  of  the  various  rock 
masses,  but  simply  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  general  relations.  Thus,  whilst  we  know  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  H.  Strickland,  that  true  Silurian  rocks  exist  at  Ck}nstantinoplc, 
where  they  are  overlud  by  tertiary  (miocene  ?)  deposits,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  crystalline  and  slaty 
rocks,  perforated  by  much  eruptive  matter,  which  range  from  the  eastern  shores  and  gulfs  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  (Mount  Olympus,  lamid,  &c.),  are  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata,  aimilar  to  those  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  (cof  Map.  PI.  VI.).  The  great  mass,  however,  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  Bithynia,  Paph- 
lagooia  and  Pontus,  consists  of  limestones,  often  semi>crystalline,  with  associated  fucoid  schists,  sand- 
stones, &c.,  which  are,  w-c  apjirehend,  of  the  same  age  as  the  great  outward  spurs  of  the  Caucasus 
(Circassia,  &c.},  and  arc,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  writings  of 
Hamilton  or  Ainsworth,  that  the  Jura  formation  has  any  existence  in  these  regions  ; all  the  secondary 
rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the  Scaglia,  reatricting  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  strata  of 
the  age  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  which  have  assumed  the  Mediterranean  or  crystalline  type. 

In  the  Caucasus,  as  in  the  Crimaea,  the  labours  of  M.  Dubois  de  Mont|)crcux  have  satisfactorily  shown 
the  presence  of  both  these  great  systems,  and  doubtless  it  is  possible,  that  in  a portion  of  the  rocky, 
elevated  and  broken  region  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  some  Jurassic  fragments  may  be  eventually 
discovered. 

The  greatest  interest,  indeed,  of  this  region,  consists  in  its  eastern  range,  or  in  the  high  plateaux  of 
Khorasan,  Kars  and  Anni,  where  tertiary  deposits  of  the  younger  Miocene  age  have  been  heaved  up  by 
trmchytic  and  other  igneous  rocks  to  heights  of  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  where  some  tracts  are 
so  scoriaceous  and  volcanic,  with  large  quantities  of  Obsidian,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  compc^rativcly  recent 
eruption.  The  observation  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  of  peculiar  tertiary  strata  at  Sinope,  is  of  great  interest 
to  us;  for  on  examining  the  fossils  be  subirntted  to  us  therefrom,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  belong  to  that  former  great  internal  Mediterranean  (Aralo- Caspian)  of  brackish  water,  concerning 
which  we  have  spoken  so  much  * ; and  thus  we  learn  that  this  grand  ancient  Caspian  must  have  extended 
over  a great  portion  of  the  Black  Sea.  as  well  as  over  the  Seas  of  Azof.  Caspian  and  Aral.  In  all  these 
regions,  this  brackish  water  deposit  succeeds  to  the  oceanic  miocene  ; a ]K>int  of  very  great  irojwrtancc  in 
developing  the  ancient  geography  of  this  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

* See  No.  10.  Mop,  PI.  VI.  and  vol.  i.  pp.  297  tt  »tq. 
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L. 

Gold  Produce  of  Siberia. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  which  excites  to  much  intcrefl.  we  reprint  an  extract  from  the  Annirersnry 
Discourse  addressed  by  one  of  us  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1844  : 

“ To  this  subject  I wish  to  point  tJje  attention  of  statists  and  geographers,  for  U has  already  begun  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  politicians,  and  may  eventually  have  a verv  marked  influence  upon  all  civilized 
natioDs,  in  changing  the  relative  value  of  gold  as  a standard. 

•'  In  Russia,  as  in  the  Brazils,  the  great  mass  of  the  metals  is  derived  from  local  detritus  or  alluvia 
usually  called  gold  sand,  but  fur  which  (as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned)  the  term  of  shingle  w'ould  be  much 
more  appropriate.  With  very  trifling  exceptions,  all  such  auriferous  detritus  iu  the  Russian  empire  occur 
on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural.  Slightly  known,  and  near  Ekatcrinbui^  only,  in  the  days 
of  Pallas,  it  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander,  tliat  these  gold  alluvia  were  found  to  extend 
in  a certain  zone  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  locality,  throughout  5^  or  6^  of  latitude,  and  that  even* 
tually  gold  was  extracted  from  them  to  the  annual  \'alue  of  about  half  a million  sterling.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  exploration  of  late  years,  and  many  researches  in  the  northern  and  southern  portion  of 
the  chain,  this  quantity  has  been  rarely  exceeded,  and  latterly,  the  alluvia  in  some  tracts  being  exhausted, 
it  has  begun  to  decrease.  The  reign  of  the  £m{>erur  Nicholas  has,  however,  been  distinguished  by  the 
important  discovery,  that  portions  of  the  great  easttm  regions  of  Siberia  are  highly  auriferous,  viz.  in  the 
governments  of  Tomsk  and  Veniseik,  where  low  ridges,  similarly  constructed  to  those  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Ural,  and  like  them  trending  from  north  to  south,  appear  as  offsets  from  the  great  cast  and  west 
chain  of  the  Altai  which  separates  Siberia  from  China.  And  here  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  a %'ery  few 
years  ago  this  distant  region  did  not  afford  a third  past  of  the  gold  which  the  Uml  produced,  but  by 
recent  researches,  an  augmentation  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  has  taken  place,  that  in  the  last  year  Uie 
eastern  Siberian  tracts  yielded  considerably  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a quarter  sterling,  raising  the 
total  gold  produce  of  the  Russian  empire  to  near  three  miiUotu  sterling  1 ! 

**  Now  if  this  great  increment  be  sustained  during  a certain  number  of  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  will,  to  some  considerable  extent,  reduce  the  standard  of  \nilue.  and  lead  to  considerable  change 
in  our  social  relations.  The  first  question  therefore  is,  to  what  extent  is  it  likely  to  be  sustained  ? Gold 
alluvia  lieiug  but  the  detritus  of  veins  which  once  existed  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  piercing  these  rocks  the  miner  would  find  more  copious  stores  of  the  metal.  Experience,  however, 
has  taught  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  whatever  cause  due.  it  is  certain  that  the  veins  which  rise 
from  great  dqiths  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  richly  auriferous  towards  their  vpper  timit  oniy.  Hence 
it  is  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  surface  of  rocks  having  undergone  denudation  and  consequent 
destruction,  the  greater  quantities  of  gold  are  found  in  the  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  or  in  the 
valleys  between  them.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  alluvia  are  unexhausted,  so  long  may  the  miner  ex- 
tract from  them,  by  a cheap  and  easy  method  of  macerating  and  washing,  the  ore  which  would  be  obtained 
at  much  greater  cost  from  the  solid  rock.  Now,  those  alluvia  having  well-defined  bottoms,  and  being  of 
measurable  extent,  may  certainly  be  exhausted ; and  the  disappearance  of  gold  from  all  those  civilized 
countries  in  whose  early  days  it  was  abundantly  found  (even  in  our  own  isles),  is  a proof  that  such  must 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case.  But  how  long  is  it  before  this  period  of  exhaustion  w ill  arrive  ? \Slien  wc 
reflect  u|ion  tlie  length  of  time  which  the  one  region  of  Brazil  has  continued,  I lielicve  with  undiminished 
quantity,  to  supply  modem  Europe  with  its  great  mass  of  gold,  the  opening  out  of  a new  El  Dorado 
should  teach  us  to  be  very  cautious  in  attempting  to  limit  the  auriferous  capacity  of  tlie  >-ast  and  slightly 
explored  regions  of  Siberia.  The  north  and  south  counterforts  of  the  great  Altai  may,  in  truth,  prove  to 
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be  but  the  indications  of  similar  spun,  or  detached  meridian  rid^s,  which  may  be  discovered  in  many 
other  tracts  of  a re|^on  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  the  researches  of  the  Russian 
engineers,  and  from  Humboldt  and  his  associates,  we  learn  that  rocks  similar  to  those  which  are  so  auri- 
ferous in  the  Ural,  reappear  in  various  parallels  of  longitude  along  the  flanks  of  the  Altai.  By  a recent 
letter,  indeed,  from  my  friend  Colonel  Helmersen,  the  distinguished  and  successful  explorer  of  the  Ural. 
Altai  and  Siberia.  I learn  that  his  former  associate  in  these  countries.  Professor  Hoffman,  has,  in  his  last 
visit  of  1843,  discovered  a tract  in  Siberia,  in  which  the  very  richest  gold  alluvii  occur  in  a *'  terrain” 
exclusively  composed  of  granite  and  metamorphic  schists,  the  gold  being  in  the  latter.  Now  in  the  Ural, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia,  greenstones,  syenites  and  serpentines  seem  invariably  to  have  been  the  agents 
by  w'hich  the  metamorphic  rocks  have  been  rendered  auriferous ; this  discovery,  therefore,  widens  the 
field  of  the  gold-searchers,  and  opens  out  great  probable,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  results.  In 
truth,  Siberia  and  its  adjacent  regions  may  be  found  to  contain  another  Braxil,  where  granite  also  is  the 
great  eruptive  agent  of  mineralization  and  metaroorpbism. 

” Count  Keyserling  also  assures  me  in  one  of  hb  letters  that  the  discovery  of  M.  Hoffman  relatet  to  an 
area  larger  than  France^  evcr\’  part  of  which  serms  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous,  and  all  the  eubjacent 
rocks  (palseozoie  schists  aud  limestones  ?)  when  pounded  up  and  analysed  affording  a certain  per-centage 
of  gold ! If  this  diffusion  of  gold  through  the  eery  matrix  of  rocks,  which  b.  I may  observe,  a phseno- 
menon  hitherto  almost  unknown be  really  found  to  hold  good  over  so  vast  an  area,  it  imparts  a new  and 
most  important  element  to  our  reasoning,  and  renders  it  vastly  more  probable  that  no  sort  of  Limit  can 
be  set  to  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  Russian  gold.  Wc  know  also  fnim  our  enterprising  medallist. 
Adolph  Erman,  tliat  pakcozoic,  eruptive  aud  metamorphic  rocks,  similar  to  those  of  the  Altai  and  the 
Ural,  extend  even  to  the  Aldcn  mountains',  not  far  from  the  shores  opposite  Kamtschatka;  and  if  so. 
why  may  they  not  contain  the  same  minerals  ? Again,  wc  are  told  by  Helmersen  and  others,  that  some 
of  the  southern  offsets  from  the  Altai,  which  extend  into  China,  are  auriferous,  and  one  of  tliem,  the 
Tar-Bagatai,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  in  the  Russian  territory,  has  already  proved  highly  productive. 
The  last  fact  is  of  very  great  importance  \ for  the  Celestial  empire,  which  has  only  just  now  been  partially 
opened  out  to  European  enterprbe,  may  very  probably  (and  I have  strong  reasons  to  think  that  the  same 
classes  of  rocks  extend  through  Chinese  Tartary)  prove  to  be  another  golden  region  like  Siberia.  Even 
in  our  own  Hindostan,  auriferous  veins  and  deposits,  as  yet,  it  is  true,  of  no  great  value,  are  known  at 
various  points  from  north  to  south,  and  have  recently  met  with  a good  describer  in  Lieutenant  Newbold. 
who  strongly  urges  their  further  and  mure  scientific  exploration*;  whibt  we  have  yet  to  Icam,  whether, 
in  the  progress  of  eivtlization,  the  gold  tracts  of  South  Carolina  may  not  afford  considerable  additions  to 
tl)C  metallic  wealth  of  the  new  world. 

*'  But,  reverting  to  Northern  Asia,  bow  arc  we  to  limit  our  anticipations  of  the  augmentation  of  such 
produce,  when  it  is  a fact,  that  within  the  last  few  years  only,  a tenth  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  (Chi- 
nese Tartary  and  Siberia)  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  us  as  in  many  parta  auriferous,  and 


’ In  our  travels  io  the  Ural  w'e  learned,  indeed,  from  General  Anoeoff  at  Zlatafist,  that  by  a searching  analysis, 
gold  had  been  discovered  disseminated  in  the  matrix  of  some  of  the  limestones  south  of  Miask. 

* M.  Adolph  Erman  has  made  the  bold  effort  to  colour  geologically  large  portions  of  Siberia  the  whole  of 
Kamtschatka  under  the  title  of  **  Geognostisebe  Skizze  von  Nord  Asieo.**  (Arebiv  fur  Ruasland.  Berlin,  vol.  ii.) 
The  more  recent  travels  of  M.  Middendorff  show  the  extension  of  the  same  eruptive  and  metamorpboaed  palicozoic 
rocks  from  Ncrtchinsk  to  the  Stanovoi  mountains,  and  to  the  Sbantar  Isles  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  (See  Mr.  Mur- 
chuon's  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  May  1845.) 

* Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1843,  p.  203. 
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when  from  one  portion  of  it  only,  Europe  is  Already  supplied  with  so  very  large  an  amount  of  her  chief 
circulating  medium?  Well,  therefore,  may  political  oeconomists  now  beg  for  knowledge  at  the  hands 
uf  the  physical  geographer  and  geologist,  and  learn  from  them  the  secret  on  which  the  public  faith  of 
empires  may  depend/' 

M. 

Why  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Volga  is  always  higher  than  the  leR  bank. 

In  the  text  and  in  the  description  of  the  Maps  we  have  simply  noted  the  fact,  that  the  right  bonk  uf 
the  Volga  is  almost  invariably  a hi^  cliff,  whilst  the  left  bank  is  low*.  This  remark  requires  to  be 
modified  before  a rational  attempt  can  be  made  to  account  for  a phaenomenon  apparently  so  difficult  of 
explanation.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  long  and  tortuous  course,  when  the  stream  glides  down  from 
the  Valdai  Hills  by  Tver  to  Mologa  and  Yaroslavl,  and  again  from  the  latter  city  by  Kostn)ma  to  Vu- 
rievetz,  no  such  feature  is  dominant ; the  left  bank  being  hequentlr  as  high  as  the  right.  It  is  specially 
from  the  point  w’bere  the  Oka  is  confluent  with  the  Volga  at  Nljny  Novogorod,  to  the  parallel  where  the 
mighty  river  quits  the  hilly  grounds  of  Tzaritzin  and  Sarepta  to  debouche  into  the  Caspian  at  Astrakhan, 
that  the  right  bank  is  not  only  invariably  the  highest,  but  is  in  many  places  absolutely  a cliff,  standing 
out  Against  tbe  low  countries  on  its  left  bank’.  By  a simple  glance  at  our  Map,  the  geological  reader 
who  has  perused  our  description  of  the  nature  and  extension  of  the  former  Caspian  will  at  once  see, 
that  all  the  region  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  from  a little  below  Kazan,  to  tbe  tract  where 
the  ground  subsides  into  the  low  country  of  the  Kalmucks,  has  tbe  character  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient 
continent,  whose  eastern  shore  was  washed  by  the  great  Aralo>Caspian  Sea.  Subsequent  elevations  of 
the  whole  continent  which  have  desiccated  to  so  great  an  extent  the  former  bed  of  that  enormous  Medi* 
terranean,  in  the  manner  we  have  explained,  have  simply  left  the  Volga  to  find  its  way  to  tbe  present 
Caspian,  along  the  line  of  Junction  of  tbe  dried«up  sea-beds  and  the  ancient  cliff;  the  respective  relations 
of  these  masses  being  preserved.  On  further  inspecting  tbe  Map,  the  reader  will  sec,  that  the  Caspian 
deposits  are  marked  as  extending  northwards  only  to  Spask ; but  here  we  must  observe,  that  judging  from 
the  very  low  fomi  of  the  grounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  both  at  Kazan  and  in  ascending  from 
thence  by  Tcheboksar  to  Nijny  Novogorod,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Aralo-Caspian  (the  extension  of 
which  to  Spask  we  should  not  have  known  without  the  researches  of  M.  Jasikoff)  may  probably  have 
ramified  in  a bay  over  the  low  expanses  to  the  north  of  Tcheboksar  and  Nijny  Novogorod.  Those  Hat 
tracts,  occupied  by  marshes,  meadows  and  woodlands,  are  however  so  much  overflowed  by  the  Volga  in 
tbe  spring  months,  and  have  thereby  been  so  overspread  with  modem  allovia,  that  it  is  not  likely  the 
traces  of  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Caspian,  if  it  ever  extended  there,  can  now  be  discovered,  although 
the  contour  of  the  ground  naturally  leads  us  to  speculate  upon  such  having  been  tbe  case.  At  all  events 
wc  have  no  need  to  put  forth  any  theory  whatever  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon,  from  below  the  city 
of  Kazan  to  the  hills  south  of  Sarepta,  throughout  which  s]>acc,  of  about  600  English  miles,  the  low 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  is  shown  by  its  shells  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a former  Meditcrra. 
nean,  of  which  the  high  grounds  on  its  right  bank  constituted  the  western  shore. 


' In  a memoir  by  our  friend  Miyor  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Blodc,  the  phenomenon  of  the  right  bank  of  uther 
rivers  in  Russia  bciog  higher  than  the  left  is  explained  by  a theoretical  view  of  elevation  and  depression  to  which 
we  cannot  now  render  justice,  haviug  mislaid  his  work. 
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N. 

Permian  Rocks  near  Bachmuth  (p,  U4)  and  on  the  Suchona  (p.  178). 

As  some  geologists  who  follow  oar  traces  in  Kuuia  may  be  of  opinion,  that  the  red  sandstones  and 
yellow  limestones  near  Bachmuth,  which  we  have  considered  of  Permian  age,  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
with  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  will  merely  say,  that  a recent  surrey  of  the  junction  of  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Permian  rocks  (lower  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone)  with  the  subjacent  coal 
measures  iu  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  convinced  us,  that  there,  as  in  the  environs  of  Bachmuth, 
the  two  deposits  are  naturally  connected  by  mineral  transition  and  conformable  stratification.  In  both 
cases,  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of  Permian,  is  simply  the  contiauation  of  the  carboniferous  group 
under  a peculiar  and  modified  type. 

Not  having  detected  fossils  on  the  Strelna  and  Suchona  in  our  first  survey,  the  name  of  “ calcaires 
muets*’  was  then  applied  to  the  limestones  subordinate  to  the  red  marls  of  that  tract  (p.  178)  ; but  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Count  Keyserling  have  rendered  that  iobri^t  inapplicable,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Terebratula  Gtinilziana  and  T.  tlongata  (see  Permian  lable.  p. 222). 

O. 

Coal-fields  of  Poland  and  Silesia. 

Hanng  explained  in  the  work,  that  throughout  the  Russian  empire  there  is  no  productive  coal-field 
above  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  nearly  all  the  Russian  coal  occurs  in  that  formation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  how,  in  receding  from  that  peculiar  eastern  development  and  on  entering  into  Poland 
and  Silesia,  the  deposits  of  tliis  age  assume  the  prevalent  t)’pe  of  Western  Europe,  and  consist  of  coal 
with  sandstone  and  shale  in  masses,  which  (like  those  of  the  Belgian  and  British  coal-fields)  distinctly 
overlie  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  In  traversing  the  carboniferous  tracts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  west-north-west  of  Cracow  (see  Map),  we  found  the  mountain  limestone  at  the  surface  to  the 
north  of  Krzezowice,  but  that  rock  subsiding  to  the  west,  is  succeeded  at  Sierza  (the  mines  of  Count  A. 
Potocki)  by  true  overlying  coal-measures,  which  are  worked  by  galleries  on  slightly  inclined  planes.  Still 
further  to  the  west  these  coal-measures  greatly  expand  (also  very  slightly  inclined)  around  the  govern- 
ment mines  of  Dorobrova,  Bendzin,  Ac.  (kingdom  of  Poland).  The  chief  masses  of  coal,  which  arc  there 
worked  in  open  quarries,  exceed  in  magnitude  any  examples  of  the  old  or  paleozoic  coal  with  which  we 
arc  acquainted.  In  the  cuttings,  for  example,  near  Bendzin,  the  coal  is  at  one  spot  actually  nine  lachter$ 
or  near  sixty  feet  thick,  and  therefore  double  the  dimenstons  of  the  strongest  British  seam,  that  of  the 
Dudley  ten-yard  coal,  'llic  o^'crlying  sand  and  shale  are  loaded  with  impressions  of  fossil  plants,  which 
arc  almost  invariably  found  prostrate  and  much  broken;  and  M.  Pusqh,  now  engaged  in  directing  the 
works,  informed  us,  that  he  never  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  a vertical  fossil  tree- stem  amid  a 
very  great  profusion  of  ancient  vegetation.  In  alluding  to  the  vast  thickness  of  this  Polish  coal,  wc  may 
observe,  that  portions  only  of  the  $ixty  feet  constitute  fuel  sufficiently  good  to  forge  the  iron  of  the  mines 
of  the  Imperial  government. 

The  eastern  limb  of  this  coal-field  passes  into  Prussia,  and  is  worked  at  Kbnigshiitte,  &c.  in  Lower 
Silesia,  where,  although  the  coal-seams  are  not  so  thick  as  on  the  Polish  side  of  the  frontier,  the  coal- 
seams  are  of  good  quality  and  are  turned  to  the  best  profit.  As  this  coal-field  is  evidently  an  upcast 
through  surrounding  secondary  formations  (Muschelkalk,  Jura,  &c..  see  Map,  PL  VI.),  it  may  at  some 
future  day  be  ad\*antagcously  won  by  deeper  shafts  over  a considerable  area. 

The  little  coal-field  of  Upper  Silesia  occurs  as  a one-sided  trough  in  the  mountainous  tract  between 
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BrcRlao  and  Glatz.  where  a good  many  aeains  of  coal  of  fair  qualit)'  are  exposed  (usually  at  angles  of  high 
inclination),  Imving  been  perforated  by  many  eruptive  rocks.  On  their  eastern  flank  they  repose  on  true 
carboniferous  limestone  with  Productus  gigantew,  and  on  the  west  pass  under  red  sandstone,  shale,  con« 
glomerate  and  black  limestone  (Permian).  See  p.  199. 

P. 

Tertiary  Dc{>08ita  of  Northern  Germany  and  Poland. 

Although  we  have  ventured  to  colour  a large  region  (chiefly,  indeed,  occupied  by  northern  drift)  as 
probably  containing  a substratum  of  Eocene  age,  we  know  that  depoeits  of  younger  date  also  occur  in  it. 
Thus.  Professor  Gbppert  acquaints  us,  that  some  of  the  brown  coal  of  Silesia  (Taxus.  Ac.)  contains  plants 
comparatively  modem,  whilst  that  of  Hessia  is  charged  with  extinct  species,  and  is  therefore  of  higher 
antiquity.  Ihc  correct  demarcation  of  these  tertiary  accumulutions  must  be  worked  out  by  other  geolo- 
gists; our  sole  aim  being,  as  we  have  explained  (p.  281  et  9eq.),  to  show,  that  to  the  north  of  a certain 
zone  there  exist,  at  intervals,  deposits  containing  older  tertiar)'  shells  wluch  essentially  differ  from  those 
of  the  great  masses  of  Miocene  age  that  occupy  South  Poland,  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  Bessarabia. 

Q. 

Steppe  Limestone  (Aralo-Caspian). 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (p.  8*),  which  was  written  after  the  great  body  of  the  work  was  printed,  we 
have  alluded  to  certain  corrections  made  by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Basinicr  and  the  comments  tliereon  by 
Colonel  Helmersen,  of  an  inference  we  had  drawn  (p.  310),  concerning  the  Ust-Urt,  which  we  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  steppe  limestone.  In  fact,  the  opinions  there  expressed  (derived 
from  the  works  of  our  precursors)  are  substantially  corrected,  p.  325,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction.  The 
.Map,  Plate  VI.,  has,  indeed,  been  coloured  according  to  our  present  views,  os  regulated  by  the  subsequent 
perusal  of  the  memoir  of  Colonel  Helmersen,  '*  Ueber  die  geognostischc  Deschaffenheit  des  Ust-Urt  und 
in  besondere  dessen  Ostlichen  Abfallcs  zum  Aral  See.”  Nov.  1 84^  (Classe  Phys.  Matli.  de  TAcad.  Imp.  dc 
St.  P^tenbourg,  tom.  iv.  No.  73,  74).  It  is  through  the  researches  of  M.  Basinier,  and  the  inductions 
of  Helmersen,  that  not  only  the  mass  of  the  Ust-Urt.  but  also  a wide  tract  to  the  north  of  it,  have  been 
placed  in  the  parallel  of  the  Oceanic  Miocene  deposits  of  PodoHa,  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia.  But  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  deposits  of  Miocene  age  in  the  Ust-Urt,  it  is  still  true,  that  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  or  steppe  limestone,  such  os  we  described  it,  forms  the  immediate  clifl^s  of  the  Aral,  ns  well  as 
of  the  Caspian ; whilst  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  two  seas  were  formerly  parts  of  the  same  groat  inter- 
nal, bmckisb  and  heshwater  Mediterranean,  which  spread  over  all  the  low  country  between  them  to  the 
south  of  the  Ust-Urt.  and  extended  by  Khivah  far  eastwards  and  southwards.  Nor  can  it  yet  be  posi- 
tively assumed,  (hat  all  the  region  of  the  Ust-Urt  is  formed  of  oceanic  deposits ; for  until  that  vast  pla- 
teau be  traversed  in  various  directions  by  competent  geologists  (M.  Basinier  having  only  passed  along  its 
eastern  edge),  it  cannot  be  denied  that  portions  of  the  steppe  or  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  which  subtend 
it  on  three  sides,  may  also  have  been  elevated  into  some  parts  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  our  Map  is  coloured 
in  consonance  with  the  views  of  Colonel  Helmersen,  whose  general  opinion  respecting  the  successiem  of 
the  tertiary  deposits  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  region,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
that  at  which  wc  arrived  through  our  own  observations,  in  respect  to  the  western  country  around  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Crima^a  and  the  Sea  of  hto(. 
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1. — LITHOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

1.  Fronlupiece  of  Part  I. 

This  sketch  represents  the  culminating  points  of  the  Ural  Mountains  between  Zlataiist  on 
the  nest  and  Miask.  The  rocks  consist  of  quartz  rock  (probably  metamorphic  Silu- 
rian) ; and  near  their  summit  is  engraved  a memento  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  the  heir  apparent,  when  His  Imperial  Highness  ascended  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle (see  p.  434). 

2.  Frontitpieee  of  Part  II.  {Facing  p.  338.) 

Gorge  of  the  river  Tchussovaya,  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  above  Ust-Koiva, 
representing  flexures  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  limestones,  chiefly  the  former 
(sec  description,  p.388). 

3.  (Facing  p.  362.) 

This  view  represents  the  geologists  descending  the  Siberian  river  Issctz,  east  of  Ekaterinburg, 
in  small  canoes.  The  peasants  are  assembled  at  the  village  to  witness  and  cheer  the  pro- 
gress of  the  travellers,  and  the  chief  rural  officer  of  the  district  is  waiting  to  receive  them 
at  a river  dam  near  one  of  the  numerous  corn-mills  on  that  river.  The  rocks  forming  the 
river  banks  arc  porphyries. 

4.  (Facing  p.  392.) 

View  from  the  summit  of  the  Katchkanar  in  the  North  Ural  Mountains.  The  lofty  rocks  in 
the  foreground  are  of  eruptive  origin  and  highly  magnetic,  and  the  spectator  is  looking 
northwards  over  trackless,  dense  forests,  the  distant  and  loftier  peaks  being  capped  with 
snow. 

5.  (Facing  p.  395.) 

The  Fortress  and  Monastery  of  Verkhoturii  or  Verkoturi^,  on  the  Siberian  or  cast  flank  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  as  seen  from  the  west.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  strongholds  of  the 
Russians  constructed  after  their  occupation  of  Siberia.  The  rock  is  a granite. 

6.  (Facing  p.  425.) 

The  peep  into  Siberia  from  Mount  Sugomac  near  Kishtymsk  is  characteristic  of  the  boundless 
flat  tract  occupied  by  numerous  lakes  which  lies  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  that  parallel.  The  Church  aud  Zavod  (forge)  of  Kishtymsk  are  seen  below. 

4 p 
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7.  {Facing  p.  428.) 

The  remarkable  mountain  of  Taganai  near  Zlatahst,  or  “ Tripod  of  the  Moon”  in  the  Bashkir 
language,  ia  here  viewed  from  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain  on  the  west.  The  peaks 
consist  of  quartz  rock  like  those  of  the  frontispiece,  from  which  they  are  only  separated  by 
a valley.  The  tree  in  the  foreground  ia  intended  to  represent  the  Pimu  ccmbra,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ural  Chain.  Being  sketched  from  a considerable  height,  the  Taganai  of 
this  drawing  scarcely  conveys  an  idea  of  sufficient  altitude. 

8.  {Facing  p.  437.) 

This  view  of  the  Lake  Auahkul  and  the  Holy  Mount  of  the  Bashkir  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Ural  has  been  selected  from  many  sketches,  as  giving  a good  general  idea  of  one  of  the 
richest  gold  tracts  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  chain,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
Russian  officers  are  General  Anosoff  and  Major  Lisseoko,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Mur- 
chison and  Lieut.  Koksharof  from  Zlatahst  and  Miask  to  this  spot. 

9.  {Facing  p.  448.) 

View  of  the  Guberlinski  Hills  (South  Ural),  as  seen  from  the  gate  of  the  post-house  in  the 
village  of  that  name.  A Baskhir  guard  on  horseback,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  and  spear, 
who  accompanied  the  travellers  along  this  portion  of  the  Kirghis  frontier,  is  contrasted 
with  a Russian  peasant. 

10,  11.  {Facing  p.  450.) 

One  of  these  sketclies  represents  the  travellers  in  their  “ tarantass  ” (a  body  of  a britchka  on 
long  wooden  poles),  approaching  Orenburg  in  the  low  steppes  to  the  south  of  the  Ural 
Chain ; the  other  as  they  are  coming  back  towards  the  ridges  of  Carboniferous  limestone 
in  the  Gurmaya  Hills  of  the  South  Ural.  (See  also  p.  146.) 


12.  {Facing  p.  453.) 

A Bashkir  summer  camp  in  the  high  recesses  of  the  Irendyk,  or  chief  ridge  of  the  South  Ural. 
In  the  foreground  is  Mohammed  John,  the  Bashkir  proprietor  of  the  camp,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a Russian  settler  and  a mounted  Bashkir.  In  the  middle  is  a Russianized 
Bashkir  officer  and  two  common  Bashkirs  with  a female ; and  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
mares  from  whose  milk  the  “ Kumiss  ” is  being  prej>ared  over  a fire.  Black  skins  filled 
with  Kumiss  stand  against  the  wicker-work  of  the  tent,  which  is  covered  with  a stout  felt. 

N.B.  (For  the  two  Plates  A and  B in  the  Appendix,  the  one  illustrating  the  palaeozoic  corals, 
the  other  teeth  of  Devonian  ichthyolites,  see  the  accompanying  descriptions.) 
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II.— COLOURED  SECTIONS. 

PLATE  I. 

This  Plate  refers  exclusively  to  the  Carboniferous  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
usually  known  as  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  (See  detailed  account  of,  pp.  89  tt  teg.) 

PLATES  II.  TO  IV. 

These  three  long  coloured  Plates  represent  a series  of  transverse  sections  of  the  North  and 
South  Ural  Mountains  on  various  parallels  of  latitude,  as  explained  in  the  text  &om 
pp.  353  to  403,  and  pp.  420  to  461.  As  each  coloured  section  has  a separate  title  and  is 
fully  explained  in  the  text  and  on  the  copper-plates,  any  repetition  of  description  is  here 
unnecessary.  (At  the  heading  of  Chap.  XVIII.  p.  420,  Plate  III.  has,  through  an  omis- 
sion, not  been  referred  to.) 

PLATE  V. 

Contains  a section  from  the  low  tracts  on  the  west,  up  to  the  axis  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  and 
other  sections  across  the  Timan  range  and  adjacent  country.  (See  pp.  404  el  teg.) 


III.— MAPS. 

PLATES  VI.  AND  VII. 

The  General  Map  (PI.  VI.)  was  commenced  in  1840,  alter  our  first  journey  to  Russia,  and  in 
its  earliest  state  (when  exhibited  at  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  the  autumn  of  that  year)  contained  the  chief  demarcations  of  the  older  palaxv 
zoic  formations  only,  as  extending  irom  south-west  to  north-east'.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  our  much  longer  continued  and  more  extensive  explorations  of  1841,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  colour  a general  Map  of  Russia,  a copy  of  which  we  laid  before  His 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  a long  section  across  the 
empire  from  south  to  north,  of  which  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  Plate  is  a reduced 
copy.  The  existence  of  a great  dome-shaped  mass  of  Devonian  rocks  around  Orel,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a feature  in  that  section,  was,  indeed,  observed  by  us  on  two  parallels, 
in  our  journey  ftom  south  to  north  during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  which  it  was  also 

' In  the  Preface  we  have  already  spoken  of  a geological  map  of  Russia  compiled  by  Colonel  Helmer- 
sen  (St.  Petersburgh,  1841),  who  in  bis  account  of  its  construction  gives  due  merit  to  every  contributor, 
from  the  early  days  of  Strangways  to  the  period  of  our  first  visit  when  we  travelled  to  Archangel  and 
across  the  province  of  Vologda  (see  Preface).  Another  map.  also  embracing  our  first  year's  results,  was 
])ublished  by  M.  Adolph  Erman  in  his  Archiv  far  Russland  (Berlin).  1841,  a comparison  of  which  with  our 
present  maps  will  show  the  progress  nuule  since  that  time. 
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observed  by  Coloael  Helmersen  quite  independently  of  ourselves.  (See  p.  53  ei  seq.) 
In  1S42  (our  general  classification  having  been  pointed  out  in  memoirs  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  London)  the  Map  was  engraved  and  coloured  accordingly  in  the 
form  which  it  now  possesses,  and  with  a tabic  of  organic  remains  to  a great  extent  the 
same  as  that  now  appended  to  it.  If  the  map  had  even  then  been  published,  all  the 
main  features  of  classification  would  have  been  sufficiently  sustained  for  general  objects ; 
but  we  naturally  withheld  it  until  we  had  reviewed  and  more  thoroughly  examined  our 
organic  remains,  and  had  so  extended  our  researches  as  to  produce  the  present  work. 
Points  of  great  importance  have  thus  been  added,  the  chief  of  which  consist  in  the  new 
features  of  the  Southern  Ural,  the  insertion  of  the  correct  physical  geography  of  the 
Ural  Chain,  the  geographical  and  geological  outlines  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  various  ame- 
liorations along  the  Polish  and  Carpathian  frontiers ; some  of  which  wc  derived  from  our 
OUT)  explorations  continued  to  1844.  Other  changes  and  improvements  have  successively 
taken  place,  particularly  in  reference  to  great  regiona  surrounding  the  area  of  our  personal 
survey.  For  these  we  necessarily  consulted  the  map  of  Von  Dechen  for  the  German 
frontier,  and  the  new  map  of  Zeuschner  for  the  Carpathians.  Turkey  is  chiefly  coloured 
from  Boud*;  the  Caucasus  is  entirely  taken  from  Dubois  dc  Montpereux;  and  the  cotm- 
tries  south  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  W. 
Ainsworth;  whilst  the  desert  tracts  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  have  undei^one 
ameliorations  through  the  critical  inquiry  of  Colonel  Helmersen  into  the  obsenations  of 
Bosinier  and  other  travellers.  In  regard  to  geographical  features,  the  newest  and  most 
recent  are  those  introduced  from  the  Russian  surveys  of  the  South  Ural  and  of  all  the 
wild  regions  extending  therefrom  to  the  Ust-Urt  and  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  These 
are  chiefly  derived  from  maps  scarcely  yet  published  and  prepared  by  the  brothers  Khani- 

' We  must  here  request  geologists  to  understand,  that  as  the  portion  of  the  Map  representing  South 
Hungary.  Tnuisylvania  and  Turkey  is  coloured  to  a email  extent  only  from  our  personal  knowledge,  it  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  Concerning  a central  portion  of  that  region,  we  are,  indeed,  indebted  for  some 
corrections  to  our  friend  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth ; but  we  beg  unequivocally  to  state,  that  we  are  by  no 
meant«  certain  whether  {lortions  of  the  crystailme  rocks  of  these  countries,  which  are  coloured  by  us  as 
metamorphic,  may  not  be  of  azoic  age ; whilst  some  of  the  granites  may  also  be  of  azoic  age.  and  not 
as  we  have  inserted  them,  of  date  posterior  to  the  paltcozoic  deposits.  At  the  same  time,  whether  our 
method  of  parallelizing  the  'J'urkish  crystalline  masses  be  right  or  wrong,  we  are  certain  from  personal 
inspection  of  tlie  Carpathians,  that  the  Tatra  granitic  rocks  have  been  erupted  long  posterior  to  the 
palaeozoic  deposits,  and  are  therefore  wholly  distinct  in  a geological  sense  from  the  azoic  rocks  of  Scan, 
dinaria.  'Fhcy  have  indeed  been  evolved  since  the  de|K)sit  of  a sandstone  which  lies  beneath  tlie  laassic  and 
Jurassic  deposits,  and  have  m some  cases  even  protruded  over  these  formations.  Believing,  in  fact,  that 
the  Carpathians  have  been  upheaved  and  mineralized  in  a manner  very  analogous  to  the  Alps,  we  have 
(judging  from  their  relations)  assignotl  to  aU  the  granitic  rocks  between  them  and  the  shores  of  Greece, 
a like  modern  age ; and  on  our  genera!  map  wc  have  not  attempted  to  separate  them  from  other  eruptive 
rucks,  even  from  tliosc  which  arc  posterior  to  tertiary  deposits. 
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koffj  one  of  nhom,  M.  James  KhauikoflT,  is  about  to  issue  a Russian  map  of  the  South 
Ural,  the  other,  M.  N.  Khanikotf,  ha\ing  obligingly  sent  us  his  compilation  from  various 
new  surveys  and  his  own,  extending  to  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian*. 

Even  in  a purely  geographical  view,  we  arc  therefore  enabled  to  lay  before  the  European  public 
a map  charged  with  many  outlines  and  positions  unknown  to  geographers,  especially  to 
those  of  Elngland.  The  most  original  portion,  however,  in  which  one  of  us  (Count  Key- 
serling  with  his  associate  Lieut.  Kmsenstem)  has  worked  out,  is  the  Timan  Range  and  the 
basin  of  the  Petchora,  no  correct  features  of  which  region  were  ever  before  published. 

In  an  effort  so  arduous  as  the  construction  of  a geological  map  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  a tabular  classiBcatton  of  all  the  sedimentary  deposits,  we  bespeak  the 
indulgence  of  critical  geologists,  and  beg  them  not  to  look  for  errors  of  demarcation  and 
detail,  but  fairly  to  regard  the  general  intention  and  scope  of  the  work.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  have  laboured  hard  to  render  our  Map  as  correct 
as  possible  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  have  spared  no  expense  in  repeatedly  altering  the 
copper>plate  as  fresh  knowledge  was  acquired.  This  process  of  improvement  might  doubt- 
less have  gone  on  for  many  years,  but  the  period  has  arrived  when  we  must  launch  our 
work.  And  here  we  must  state,  that  although  the  Imperial  Government  possesses  most 
elaborate  and  beautifully  executed  surveys  of  nearly  all  the  frontier  countries’*,  no  good 
physical  maps  have  yet  been  published  concerning  the  mass  of  Central  Russia,  nor  are 
even  the  materials  for  their  construction  yet  gathered  together. 

That  vast  undulating  region  consists  of  various  round-backed  and  plateau-shaped  masses  of 
land,  for  the  most  part  of  small  elevations  from  200  to  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising 
at  very  rare  intervals  to  altitudes  exceeding  1000.  To  attempt  the  delineation  of  such 
monotonous  hills  without  very  accurate  data,  would  merely  have  been  to  convey  imperfect 
ideas ; and  we  have,  therefore,  restricted  ourselves  to  the  representation  of  the  chief  moun- 
tain ranges  by  which  Russia  and  Europe  is  subtended.  In  the  interior  we  have  alone 
lightly  defined  the  chief  watershed  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  a small  though  perceptible 
parallel  ridge  in  Livonia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  M.  Struve.  We  have 
also  inserted  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga 
below  iVyny  yovogorod  as  contrasted  with  the  low  country  on  its  left  hank^.  When  the 
great  trigonometrical  suncy  of  that  eminent  astronomer  and  his  associate  General  Ten- 
ner, to  which  we  have  alluded,  shall  be  accomplished,  then  indeed  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia  in  Europe  will  be  accurately  laid  down,  and  then  may  geologists  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate details  which  arc  quite  beside  the  objects  of  our  present  labours. 

i Wc  have  already  adverted  to  the  sun'ey  of  Captain  Romanoff  between  the  South  Ural  and  the  Aral 
Sea,  p.  341. 

* See  Mr.  Murchison's  account  of  these  in  his  Anniversar}'  Address  read  to  the  Royal  Ocographical 
Society,  May  1845.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geog^phical  Society,  vol.  xv.) 

’ See  explanation  of  this  phacnomenon,  Appendix  N.  p.  650. 
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In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  difierent  formations  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  own  explora- 
tions, we  have  necessarily  consulted  the  observations  of  our  predecessors.  Of  these  the 
most  useful  to  us  in  the  6ist  instance  was  a small  general  map  compiled  by  Colonel 
Helmersen  after  our  first  visit  to  Russia.  Any  one,  however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  our  Map  (Plate  VI.)  with  all  previous  attempts,  from  the  eariy  map  of 
Strangways  to  that  of  Helmersen,  will  see  what  improvements  and  additions  have  since 
been  made.  The  outline,  however,  between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the 
South  of  Russia  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  the  most  defective,  that  region  having  been 
traversed  by  us  on  a few  parallels  only,  whilst  the  ages  of  the  deposits  have,  as  yet,  been 
there  but  very  obscurely  tested  over  large  tracts  by  any  characteristic  organic  remains.  The 
mineral  characters  of  the  surface  (in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  tracts)  are,  indeed,  very 
often  to  a great  extent  the  same,  except  where  the  white  chalk  appears. 

In  orthography  we  have  usually  endeavoured  so  to  write  the  words  upon  Sur  Maps,  that  they 
may  be  correctly  pronounced  in  the  Englith  language.  On  this  point  we  must  observe, 
that  we  have  everywhere  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  use  of  that  method  of  writing  Russian 
names,  which,  through  the  authority  of  various  German  writers  from  the  time  of  Pallas,  has 
Irecome  too  prevalent  The  Russian  v,  for  example,  is  exactly  the  English  or  French  e; 
and  the  German  w is,  therefore,  quite  a misapplication  in  a joint  English  and  French  work. 
For  the  German  ech  we  have  simply  employed  tk,  fearing  that  if  the  c had  been  interpo- 
lated, many  English  as  well  as  French  readers,  would  give  a hard  instead  of  a soft  sound 
to  the  Russian  words  in  which  it  appears.  The  vowels  a,  e,  t are  to  be  pronounced  as  is 
usual  in  foreign  words,  according  to  their  Italian  sound.  The  vowel  « in  every  Russian 
word  is  pronounced  like  the  French  oi>  or  the  Italian  n,  and  we  therefore  simply  retain  the  u, 
attaching  to  it  the  Italian  sound.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  cA  before  a vowel,  we  have  not 
adhered  to  a practice  introduced  by  some  English  writers,  of  applying  it  as  pronounced  in 
the  w ords  choote  or  cheeae,  but  have  prefixed  a T,  as  in  the  words  Tchutaoeaya,  Tchudoca,  &c. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  Tch  are,  that  many  Englishmen,  in  perusing  foreign  works,  are 
apt  to  sound  the  ch  hard  (as  the  Germans),  or  like  a guttural  A,  whilst  again,  if  so  written, 
it  would  necessarily  be  pronounced  soft  by  Frenchmen  (like  our  sA') ; and  thirdly,  because 
when  preceded  by  a T,  no  Frenchman,  Englishman  or  German  can  pronounce  the  words 
incorrectly.  In  preparing  the  Map  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has,  indeed,  occasionally  used  ch,  but 
whenever  we  have  detected  it  in  time,  a change  has  been  made  to  Tch.  Generally,  where 
the  letter  j precedes  a vowel,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  y.  In  every  such  instance  it  was, 
indeed,  our  wish  to  use  the  y,  as  in  the  words  Yenitei,  Yarotlavl,  &c.,  but  in  a very  few  exam- 
ples (through  the  habit  of  writing  names  and  places  according  to  the  German  or  French 

' The  stroQf-cBt  reason  for  not  using  cA  as  pronounced  in  the  English  word  choote  is,  that  in  our  own 
second  or  French  volume  such  consonants  are  often  soft  before  a voweL  Thus,  the  name  of  our  young 
companion  Lieut.  Koksharoff  is  written  Kokcharoff  in  French,  the  carboniferous  locality  Priktha  of  this 
volume  is  spelt  Prikeho  In  the  other,  and  Shavli  in  English  is  Chavli  in  French. 
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method)  the  j has  erroneously  crept  into  the  text  and  Map,  as  in  the  mountain  Jurma, 
and  in  the  towns  Jurieveiz  on  the  Volga  and  Jetatma  on  the  Oka,  which  are  distinctly 
pronounced  Yuma,  Yurievetz  and  Yelalma.  And  although  there  are  examples  in  which 
the  J,  as  pronounced  by  the  English,  conveys  the  proper  sound,  as  in  the  Sclavonic  words 
Jevitze,  Jeleznoe,  &c.  (Gelesnai,  Fr.),  we  ought  perhaps  invariably  to  have  followed  a 
method  not  unusual  in  writing  Eastern  names,  and  which  we  have  occasionally  adopted, 
as  in  the  words  Ifjelebeck,  D/abyk-karagai,  &c.  There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  Russian 
pronunciation  of  the  o,  which  has  rendered  uniformity  extremely  difficult ; custom  or 
&shion  having  in  many  instances  led  the  Russians  to  sound  the  o as  a broad  a,  though 
the  syllable  be  spelt  with  an  o.  In  some  of  these  cases  we  have  written  the  word  as  it 
is  pronotmeed,  though  in  most  we  have  simply  followed  the  Russian  spelling. 

The  geological  clasaidcation  adopted  in  the  General  Map  is  so  apparent,  that  little  or  no  expla- 
nation is  here  needed  concerning  the  different  sedimentary  deposits  which  succeed  to  each 
other,  from  the  oldest  on  the  north  to  the  youngest  on  the  south,  the  divisions  being  cssen- 
tislly  the  same  as  those  applied  by  one  of  us  to  England'.  In  defining  the  igneous  rocks 
we  have  adhered  to  that  principle  which  we  believe  we  were  the  first  to  introduce,  of  repre- 
senting all  such  rocks  in  tints  of  the  same  colour  (red)  In  the  General  Map,  details  being 
impracticable  on  so  small  a scale,  we  have  necessarily  been  limited  to  broad  distinctions. 
Thereon,  therefore,  we  simply  represent  the  earliest  formed  sediments  (anterior  to  all  traces 
of  organized  beings)  and  which  have  been  much  affected  by  igneous  agency  in  pale  carmine 
(letter  a).  In  darker  carmine  (A)  we  group  all  the  eruptive  rocks  which  have  traversed 
the  subsequent  sedimentary  deposits,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these  masses  being 
the  granites  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  those  tracts,  proofs  have 
been  obtained,  not  only  that  the  granite  has  burst  through  all  the  sedimentary  palaxizoic 
rocks,  but  has  also  pierced  other  eruptive  rocks ; — such  as  greenstones,  porphyries  and 
serpentines.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  are  unable  to  define  such  phenomena  on  the  small 
scale  of  our  General  Map,  we  have  attempted  it  in  the  special  Geological  Map  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  wherein  three  classes  of  eruptive  rocks  arc  distinguished  by  different  tints  of 
red  and  by  different  signs. 

As  the  Map,  Plate  VII.,  is  the  first  effort  made  to  give  a geological  representation  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  so  complex  and  diversified  in  mineral  features,  we  trust  that  our  labours  will 
be  viewed  with  indulgence  by  those  who  may  hereafter  have  much  greater  opportunities 
than  we  possessed  of  grappling  with  such  a task.  Besides  our  own  observations,  however, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  compile  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  various  ports  of  the 
chain,  as  given  by  Hermann,  Erman,  Humboldt,  Rose,  Helmersen,  Hofmann,  &c.,  and  to 

' See  Geological  Map  of  England  by  Mr.  Murchison,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

* See  Maps  of  Brora  and  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  Trans.  Geol.  See.,  vols.  ii.  and  iti. 
new  series,  and  Map  of  the  Silurian  Region  in  the  work  entitled  the  * Silurian  System.' 
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consult  the  local  maps  prepared  by  the  different  officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  in  relation  to  the  districts  around  different  centres  of  mining 
operations.  But,  after  all,  the  spaces  being  considerable,  concerning  which  we  have  no 
information  to  be  depended  on,  we  have  necessarily  connected  the  broken  materials  in  the 
best  manner  in  our  power.  The  great  point  we  aim  at  in  the  Uralian  Map,  is  to  show 
a regular  succession  of  the  unaltered  paleozoic  deposits  (3,  3 and  1)  on  the  west  flank 
of  the  chain,  until  they  reach  the  great  fissure  of  eruption  along  which  they  have  been 
crystallized  and  metamorphosed  (c,  c^)  $ whilst  on  the  east  flank  of  the  chain,  though 

much  dismembered  and  insulated  amidst  a vast  spread  of  various  igneous  rocks,  the  same 
palaeozoic  masses  are  still  recognisable,  and  occasionally  become  quite  distinct  when  fol- 
lowed down  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia  (as  on  the  river  Issetz). 

Humboldt,  Rose,  Helmersen,  Hofinann,  Erman,  Tchihatchefif,  Middendorff  and  other  ex- 
plorers of  Siberia  having,  through  the  fossils  brought  back  by  them,  satisfied  us  that  the 
same  rocks  w'e  define  in  tlie  Ural,  are  largely  developed  in  wild  regions  far  to  the  east  of 
these  mountains,  so  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  the  classification  we  have  attempted  may  be 
of  use  in  methodizing  the  arrangement  and  description  of  the  chief  Siberian  rocks. 

Another  object  is  to  show  at  a glance,  that  although  originally  composed  of  sedimentary 
formations  essentially  the  same,  and  all  affected  on  the  same  great  meridian  strike,  the 
mountains  of  the  North  and  South  Ural  offer  some  remarkable  features  of  difference.  In 
the  former,  the  ancient  deposits  to  the  west  of  the  axis  contain  but  little  quartz  rock,  whilst 
in  the  broad  south-western  expansion  of  the  South  Ural,  such  rocks  (c’)  abound,  and  con- 
stitute some  of  the  loftiest  ridges,  including  the  Iremel. 

The  gold  alluvia,  extending  to  the  river  Losva,  and  a little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uralian  Map, 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk,  near  Bissersk,  in  parallel  58^^)  are 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  axis  of  mineralization.  Taking  Ekaterinburg  as  the 
centre  of  these  auriferous  deposits,  they  may  be  seen,  as  indicated  by  the  bright  gold 
colours  dotted  at  inteiw  als,  to  extend  pretty  nearly  as  far  south  os  north  of  that  city.  They 
die  away,  however,  in  the  parallel  of  Tanalysk ; and  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  Ausbkul  and 
Cossatchi-Datchi,  few  of  the  sites  are  worthy  of  much  attention.  This  thinning  out  of 
the  gold  ore  is  accompanied  by  that  remarkable  change  in  the  lithological  features  of  the 
southernmost  Ural,  whereby  schists  of  the  carboniferous  and  other  palteozoic  rocks  are 
interlaced  with  countless  ridges  and  bands  of  porphyry,  in  contact  with  which  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  far-famed  Siberian  jaspers  {(^),  By  traversing  the  Irendyk  Ridge,  which 
forms  the  chief  axis  of  the  South  Ural  in  the  parallels  of  Verkny  Uralsk  and  Kizilsk,  and 
also  by  crossing  the  end  of  the  chain  at  Orsk,  we  bad  abundant  opportunities  of  con- 
vincing ourselves,  that  the  siliceous  and  flinty  schists  and  jaspers  arc  simply  metamor]>hosed 
paheozoic  strata  (oRcn  carboniferous),  which  followed  from  north-north-w'cst  to  south- 
south-east,  terminate  at  Kizilsk,  Urtazimsk  and  Tanalysk,  in  masses  of  carboniferous  shale, 
the  limestone  associated  with  which  is  replete  with  Producti  and  Encrinites. 
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In  venturing  to  colour,  geologically,  the  wide  tract  between  the  Ural  river  and  the  forts  of 
Constantinovsk  and  Michaclovsk  in  the  Kirghis  steppes  on  the  east  (to  which  our  own 
researches  did  not  extend),  we  simply  desire  to  generalize  the  valuable  facts  obtained 
through  the  explorations  of  Colonel  Hclmersen  and  Captain  Tchaikofsky.  The  first-named 
has,  indeed,  shown  that  the  Djabyk  Karagai,  or  northern  end  of  the  Kara-Edir  Tau,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  granitic  range  which  we  traversed  between  Miask  and  Troitsk : 
also  that  the  other  eruptive  rocks  on  either  flank  of  the  granite  are  greenstones,  porphy- 
ries, serpentines,  &c.,  which  have  altered  and  metamorphosed  the  palaeozoic  strata,  as  on 
the  east  flauk  of  the  Ural  Range,  producing  in  like  manner  chlorilic  schists,  quartz  rocks, 
granular  bmestones.  See. ; whilst  in  some  of  the  limestones,  encrinites  and  other  organic 
remains  occur  at  intervals.  This  range  of  Djabyk  Karagai  or  Kara-Edir  Tau,  is  seen  in 
the  General  Map  to  be  confluent  with  the  Mugodjar  ridge,  which  is  a southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Ural;  and  in  perusing  our  pages  the  reader  will  find,  that  the  granite  of  the 
Siberian  and  Kirghis  steppes,  which  occupies  such  large  sur&ces  from  Miask,  and  ex- 
tends at  intervals  by  Ekaterinburg  to  Verkhoturie  on  the  north,  is,  as  already  stated,  the 
most  recent  eruptive  rock  of  these  regions. 

Our  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  palaeozoic,  emptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  Uralian  chain,  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  particularly  to 
the  south  of  Troitsk  ; for,  though  at  certain  points,  such  as  Verkhoturie  and  Kamensk,  we 
have  seen  tertiary  accumulations  succeed,  we  can  by  no  means  assert  that  they  are  con- 
tinuously extended  to  the  south.  The  range  of  such  tertiary  deposits  must,  we  know,  be 
circumscribed,  since  we  have,  by  the  examination  of  fossils  and  rocks  from  various  parts 
of  Siberia,  convinced  ourselves,  as  before  observed,  that  the  same  palaeozoic,  eruptive  and 
altered  rocks  which  are  laid  down  on  the  Map,  Plate  VII.,  occur  at  numerous  intervals 
throughout  Siberia  in  all  its  breadth  fiv>m  west  to  cast ; an  inference  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  shores  of  Kamtschkatka  and  the  Isles  of  Shantar,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  through  the 
explorations  of  M.  A.  Erman  and  Professor  Middendorff. 

In  colouring  this  Map,  we  have,  as  before  said,  adhered  to  our  old  principle,  of  representing 
all  eruptive  rocks  under  diflerent  tints  of  the  same  colour.  Thus  the  greenstones,  syenites 
and  porphyries  (i)  are  in  the  darkest  tint  of  red ; the  serpentines  (i ) have  waved  vertical 
lines  on  a base  of  red ; and  the  granites  (i*)  are  in  a lighter  red  ; all  of  them  being  made 
distinct  from  the  pale  red  of  the  azoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  as  represented  in  the  other 
Map,  Plate  VI. 

Of  the  Uralian  Map,  Plate  VII.,  wc  need  say  no  more,  particularly  as  we  have  in  the  text  and 
elsewhere  acknowledged  with  gratitude  our  obligations  to  General  Perovski  and  others 
(especially  to  M.  J.  Khanikofl'),  for  materials  which  have  given  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  chain  so  fresh  a geographical  character.  (See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph.  Soc. 
vol.  xiv.) 

4 Q 
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Nor  can  we,  without  becoming  prolix,  enter  into  much  further  explanation  of  the  General  Map. 
Three  points  in  it,  however,  seem  to  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  it  indicates 
a clear  distinction  between  those  sedimentary’  (azoic)  strata  (o)  which  preceded  all  traces 
of  animal  life,  and  those  palaeozoic  deposits  (1,  2,  3,  4)  which  are  charged  with  organic 
remains ; each  member  of  this  vast  group  being  specially  distinguished. 

The  second  point  is,  that  whilst  the  Tertiary  scries  is  designated  by  three  colours,  which  on  the 
whole  stand  for  the  Eocene^,  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  the  latter  is  specially  repre* 
Rented  in  South-eastern  Russia  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic  countries,  by  the  remains  of  a 
vast  internal  brackish  sea,  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  present  Mediterranean,  which  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  ocean.  (See  p.  652.) 

In  defining  the  outlines  of  the  deposits  of  this  vast  former  Mediterranean,  we  have  been 
guided  by  what  wc  know  of  it  from  personal  observation  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis, 
between  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the 
Crimsea  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  those  districts  we  clearly  distinguished  limestones  which 
had  been  elevated  to  150  or  200  feet  above  the  sea,  from  sandy,  low  steppes,  in  which 
most  of  the  same  Caspian  remains  exist,  and  we  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
such  division,  by  employing  two  tints  of  the  same  colour  in  reference  to  far  and  distant 
tracts  of  which  we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  which  from  the  description  of  various 
travellers  mentioned  in  the  work  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  composition.  The  darkest 
of  these  tints  (fig.  10)  represents  the  bottoms  of  the  earliest  Caspian  which  have  been 
elevated  into  rocky  promontories,  and  the  lighter  tint  (10^  the  bottoms  of  the  same  sea 
subsequently  desiccated,  and  of  which  the  present  Aral  and  Caspian  are  the  greatly  dimi- 
nished existing  types.  (The  northern  raised  sea-bottoms  arc  similarly  marked  lO'.) 

Thirdly,  in  refereuce  to  the  very  striking  pbsnomenon  of  the  distribution  of  the  Scandinavian 
drift,  we  have  indicated  by  arrows  that  it  proceeded  excentrically  from  a common  central 
region,  and  have  marked  by  an  engraved  devious  line  (coloured  red)  the  extreme  points  to 
which  the  erratic  blocks  have  been  transported  southwards  and  eastwards. 

Ijostly,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  which  must  pertain  to  the  first  geological  maps  of 
such  vast  and  slightly  explored  regions,  w’c  trust  that  our  endeavours  to  extend  the  newest 
British  classification  into  Asia,  and  thus  to  co-ordinate  large  portions  of  the  globe,  will  be 
adequately  appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  have  bad  to  en- 
counter, and  the  importance  of  the  objects  in  view.  In  truth,  the  region  wc  have  ventured 
(perhaps  too  boldly)  to  illustrate,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  all  those  portions  of  Europe 
hitherto  described  by  geologists ; and  this  fact  alone  must  be  our  apology  for  inevitable 
inaccuracies  of  detail,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  countries  which  surround  the  area  of 
our  personal  explorations.  In  conclusion  we  would  merely  say,  that  if  the  prtHciple  of 
geological  arrangement  be  found  correct,  our  great  object  is  accomplished. 

' Si'C  Appeudix,  |i.  651. 
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The  ftrtt  volume  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  chApters)  havitig  been  printed  before  the  orguiic  mnains  had  been  defi- 
nitively compered  and  namech  certain  changes  in  the  names  of  species  hare  taken  place.  In  respect  to  the  ichthyolitcs,  some  of 
the  new  names  are  announced  at  page  39,  Cha|vterlU.  (See  Vot  II.) 


Page  !}4*,yhr  Uofliman  read  Hofmann. 

— — fur  ikUmphtm  armaiuM  rraiil  Porctlha  armata,  the 

name  PurcelUa  of  L'EvciU^  being  prcfrcrrcd  ftw 
certain  shells  approaching  to  BeUeruplion. 

— 43,  for  ProduetuM  tpimnnu  read  P.  rptnuitmiM. 

■■  43, /or  reference  to  woodcuts,  pp.  28  and  30  read  pp.  W*, 
30  and  30*. 

■ ■ 4fi,  for  Lepttma  frt>ducf<iide»  read  Product**  ;rrodiiC' 

toidet. 

■ ■■i-  45.  Tlie  Orlhoceraiiten  wnh/tadjormi*,  which  we  have  only 

seen  in  frag;ments  buried  in  the  rock,  may  very  pro- 
bably be  tlw  same  shell  as  the  0.  ra^^^r^nnis, 
whkh  we  collected  in  the  l>eTODian  strata  of 
Voroneje. 

--  - 45  et  trq.for  Priutchka  read  Prikslia. 

57.  for  Ortki*  ttriatulu*  read  0.  etriatrUa. 

58,  for  Tere^rafaio  ptebei*  read  7*.  Putekiana ; since  we 

DOW  belkve  this  form  to  be  a new  spedes. 

— — 60,  for  Lejd^na  arcuata  read  L,  (CAoiw/es)  ormofa  (Bon* 
chanJ);  we  have  since,  however,  seen  reason  to 
believe  tliat  this  species  is  distinct,  and  have  named 
H Ckonet^  nana. 

— -■  61,  for  l*pt9iui  eaptratu  read  Produetu*  eaprratu*. 

68  (note).  The  sketches  of  certain  characteristic  ichthy- 

oUtes  announced  to  be  given  by  Prof.  Agassiz  In  the 
Third  Fart  or  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  have 
not  been  sent  to  the  Authors:  for  the  struetore  <ci 
three  genera  of  Devonian  iehthyoUtes,  sec  PI.  II. 
Vol.  11. 

— — ' 69,  line  9, /or  letter  c upon  the  Msp  trad  No.  3 upon  the 
Map. 

70, /w  Priutchka  read  Priksha. 

— — 72  and  75,  for  C-Wnn/es  Z^ntcoiionir  read  C.  Rottieu* 
(V.Budi). 

72  and  76,  for  Ortki*  arncAiwMVirf  read  0.  arachnoidra. 

■ ■-  73.  for  Jricula  t'aldaica  reatl  Pretm  f'aldainu. 

— I 79,  Une  26, /or  Calenipora  read  Syruigopora. 

■ ' ■ ' 79  and  83,/or  Ocetre  and  Oveta  read  Owtr  river. 

— 80.  line  5,/w  Anotnia  read  Anomites. 

Ml,  line  13  (Iwlow  the  woodcut), ,/br  tertiary  reodJurassic. 

87  and  159,/n’  .AlveoLime  read  Fusuliow  ^see  correction, 

p.l35). 

103, />r  valley  of  Kameuka  read  near  Kamcnka. 

——111.  Orthi*  planiuima.  This  name  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  ImpwrUl  Mining 
Corps,  wc  used  it,  but  have  since  identified  the  shell 
with  O.  nracAMou/ea  (as^nt). 

— 1 15.  for  PtMlaetu*  korridu*  read  P.  Leplayi. 

— 1)5,  131, 133.  for  Lepitrtta  tarcinulata  rcadrAswefra  sor- 

cinulntai  this  s|t«riea  Itaviiig  l>ecu  made  by  us  the 
ty(>e  of  the  genus  I'bonetes. 

— 125,  line  3,  for  Produetu*  romoide*  read  P.  lenuittriatu* 

(nob.). 

— — 131.  tine  9,  for  Produetu*  yuoilriraiiialu*  reatl  Spiri/er 
guadriradiattu. 


Page  134,  line  25,  for  XauiUu*  I*play%  (nob.)  read  M Lepleyi 
^Rousseau). 

— — 135,  Une  1 1.  The  Ooryonia  retepora  ia  a iDuprint.  The 

corals  here  alluded  to  belong  to  tbc  genus  Fenca- 
tells  (see  Description  of  Cords,  Apitendix). 

— - 139  rt  Beg.j^  rohle-t^te  read  rothc-todtc-licgcode. 

143, /or  Kaposmiya  read  Rapohiiaya. 

143, /or  Gurodok  m read  Gonnluk  on  the  Tcliussoraya. 

— — 167./or  Retepora  read  FcnCvlcUa, 

174.  for  Caiamopora Jibrota  read  Sienopora  eratoa  (Lons.). 

— - ■ 175,  for  Peniamertu  n^rerile*  read  7'ere5m/H/s  si^errfea. 

— 2(81  and  224, /or  kldayoraalaTru  reod  Mala  Yaroslavctz. 

■ ■ ■ 21 1 (note), /or  Timaus  read  Ttroan. 

— ■"  221,  R>r  TubidieUdia  r^  Stenopora. 

- 231,  for  Belrmuitee  Puzoliantu  read  B.  Pusorianta, 

— 232,  line  2, /or  Grypha:  read  Gryplucse. 

234,  far Ammonitet Ftmmefianu*  itadd.  eoronatu*  (Brng. 

non  Schloib.),  as  re-determined  by  M.  Alcitle  d'Or- 
bigny. 

237,/or  Iiioceramni  grit  rvod  Avicttls  grit.  M.  ron  Duch 
has  recently  nansed  the  so-called  Inoceranius,  dri- 
ntfa  Moeyueiui*. 

— ■ 245,  for  CoroUilebe  behw  read  Goroditche  o5orr  Sim- 

lunk. 

246,  for  OrbiciUa  mwi/ir  read  0.  kfaoti*. 

■ 246, /or  weat-north-west  of  Simbirsk  reod  north  of  Sim- 

birsk. 

— — 266,  for  Imoeeramu*  crtrfo  yalli  read  0$trta  eritta  galti, 
274,  to  the  name  .^mmoniret  Panderi  add  (Ekbw.). 

— 298,/or  Hindoo  Kusk  read  Hindoo  Kush. 

— — 337,  line  4,  for  cow^rf  of  Siberia  read  colomzetion  of 
Siberia. 

— 341  (note). /or  M.  Basincr  read  M.  Ratinicr. 

342  ajtd  398.  Kmishaknfski  or  Kondjakt^ki  is  spelt 

(AngUe^)  Kunjakofski  on  the  Map,  FI.  VI. 

347,  Gne  ),/br  at  the  head  o(  this  chapter,  read  the  hon- 
tispiece  to  this  work. 

396,  line  1,  vhere  there  i*  anominion,  read  north,  and  for 

R.  IxMva  rend  Lobva. 

410, /or  Sophiiua  river  read  Sopliusa. 

— — ■ 411,  line  2 fmm  bottom.^br  (see  o»/e.  p.  18),  read  p.  23. 

— 453,  line  21, />r  greenstone,  porjthyritic  greenstone,  read 

porphyritic  grrcnsionc. 

— 523, /or  Kolka  reod  Kolo. 

526,/or  Gleiuitz  read  Gleiwio. 

— 564, /or  Wallachia  read  Walachia. 

668,  woodcut  72,  for  b placed  over  the  water,  read  ». 

668,  over  woodcut,  for  ancient  level  of  lake  read  ai»cient 

levels  of  lake. 

N.B.  For  orthography  of  Russian  words  employed  lb  this 
ioinrae  and  on  the  Ma|>s,  sec  p.  658. 
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St.  Petmburg,  August  1845. 

On  revuitin^  this  place  after  our  volumes  were  printed,  but  before  they  were  put  into  general  circula- 
tion, we  have  availed  ourselves  of  some  of  the  most  recent  observations  in  Russia  to  improve  our  Map. 
Plate  VI.  lliUB,  through  our  friends  M.  Pander,  who  had  just  returned  from  a geological  excuraion^aml 
Mr.  Frears,  a resident  at  Moscow,  wc  learned  that  a thin  band  of  femigino-argillaceous  pisolite  coutuining 
Belemnitcs,  '.ad  been  ol>scr\'ed  to  form  tlicbase  of  the  Jurassic  deposit  (Oxfordian)  at  several  places  around 
that  metropolis  (Ori^orievo,  Podolsk,  Miatebkova,  Dronnitzi,  and  on  the  little  river  Koloksha  near 
V'ladimir).  In  all  these  places  the  pisolite  is,  wc  are  assured  by  M.  Pander,  precisely  identical  with  that 
of  Popilani  in  Courland ; and  in  the  government  of  Moscow  it  reposes  directly  upon  tlic  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  zealous  researches  of  these  Russian  friends  have,  in  fact,  greatly  extruded  our  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  the  Jurassic  deposits,  particularly  of  the  overlying  sandstones,  which  seem  to  occupy  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  plateaux,  tearing  the  carboniferous  limestone  exposed  in  the  larger  river  valleys 
and  gorges  only.  In  a tract  north  of  Medinsk  the  Jurassic  shale  is  so  bituminous,  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a true  carboniferous  deposit,  like  certain  beds  of  the  same  age  described  by  us  near  Simbirsk 
(p.  245). 

In  respect  to  the  region  around  Moscow  we  may  also  remark,  that  Pander  has  detected  remains  of 
Mammoth  and  Rhinoceros  in  reddish  clay  covered  by  erratic  blocks  eight  versts  to  the  south  of  V'erchni 
V' olotchok,  and  in  one  of  these  localities  fnictured  flints  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  arc  seen  to  alternate 
with  bands  of  reddish  clay.  Hones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  had,  indeed,  been  previously  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moscow,  but  their  true  original  position  was  unknown,  ns  they  had  usually  been  picked  out  of  the  river 
l>eds  into  which  they  had  fallen  from  the  contiguous  cliffs,  llie  observations  of  M.  Pander  are,  there- 
fore. most  important  in  convincing  us,  that  such  remains  occur  in  an  ancient  drift : we  may  well  believe 
that  the  animals  of  which  these  are  the  )>oncs,  were  floated  out  to  sea  from  the  nearest  lands  of  a former 
epoch,  and  their  skeletons  de|>osited  (like  tliuse  near  Taganr<^,  p.  502)  in  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  In  one 
spot  300  versts  south  of  Petersburg,  and  twenty  versts  south  of  the  river  Kolomenka,  M.  Pander  further 
found  the  horns  of  a stag  in  gravel  or  drift  twenty-one  feet  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  fine  yellow 
sand,  which  is  surmounted  by  clay  and  northern  erratic  blocks. 

Our  last  visit  has  also  been  productive  of  some  additional  acquaintance  with  tlie  limits  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks  south  of  St.  Petersburg.  Thus,  whilst  the  country  south  of  Gatchina,  and  for  some 
versts  to  the  south  of  that  town.  Is  composed  of  a yellowish  magnesian  limestone,  containing  Silurian 
Orthidte  and  Trilohitcs  (similar  wc  believe  to  those  sjiecics  found  by  us  in  the  strata  on  the  Vloia,  p.  30*), 
true  Devonian  rocks  succeed  near  Sivoritzki  at  about  twelve  versts  south  of  Gatchina,  in  greenish  grey, 
micaceous  sandstone  and  marly  limestone,  followed,  at  some  versts  further  south,  by  red  sands  and  sand- 
stone. identicul  with  those  of  Durjtat  and  of  the  river  Mgra  near  Vitegra.  IchthyoHtes  are  found,  at 
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intervids,  throughout  this  micaceous  sandstone,  which  forms  a striking  escarpment  in  this  country  of 
broad  undulations*. 

We  have  next  to  express  our  regret,  that  owing  to  some  accident  in  its  transmission,  we  did  not 
receive  a memoir  by  Major  Ozersky*,  which  gives  a very  clear  and  faithful  description  of  the  detailed 
succession  of  the  strata  that  constitute  the  Silurian  group  of  north-western  Esthonia.  After  a very  good 
account  of  the  pbyucal  features  of  that  tract,  he  describes  a number  of  natural  sections  to  the  west  of 
Reval,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  tlic  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Dago^,  and  he  divides  the  Silurian 
rocks  into  three  members.  The  Ungulitc  sandstone  there  forms  (as,  indeed.  Eichwald  and  others  have 
obsen-ed)  the  base  of  the  clifTs,  which  in  ascending  order  consist  of  inferior  grit,  bituminous  schist  and 
greenish  sandstone.  This  lowest  member  is  followed  by  chloritic  limestone,  cap|>ed  by  a Iwnd  of  sand- 
stone and  surmounted  by  a considerable  thickness  of  limestone  to  which  the  author  applies  the  term 
*'  Flicssen-kalkstein,**  dividing  it  into  lower  and  upper  beds,  llie  third  and  uppermost  division  (also 
calcareous)  is  sc]>aratcd  by  him  into  a coarse-grained  crystalline  limestone  beneath,  and  a compact  though 
occasionally  sandy  limestone  above,  which  constitutes  the  highest  stratum  he  observed.  Besides  the 
Obolusor  Ungulite,  the  lowest  of  these  divisions  contains  the  coral  Gorgonia  fiahelliformis  (Eichw.),  and 
its  upper  beds  the  Siphonolreta  verrucoMa  (nob.)  (Terettraivla,  Eichw.).  The  middle  group  is  (as  described 
by  us  near  St.  Petersburg^)  the  great  storehouse  of  organic  remains,  and  in  the  districta  which  he  illus- 
trates Major  Ozersky  shows  tliat  it  is  more  expanded  than  in  any  tract  we  have  personally  examined, 
whilst  the  fossils  are  those  which  wc  have  enumerated  and  described.  The  upper  group  of  this  author  is 
precisely  tliat  band  which  we  have  described  near  Sbavli,  Meshkoritza,  Obcrpahlen,  &c.,  and  which,  as 
we  have  indicated,  gradually  disappears  with  the  eastward  range  of  the  Silurian  rocks;  for  it  contains 
our  Penttmtrus  borealis  (^Gypidia,  Eichw.),  and  also  several  corals. 

In  cxprcssiijg  our  obligations  to  Major  Ozersky  for  his  lucid  memoir,  in  which  he  developes  the  litholo- 
gical features  of  each  substratum  with  a precision  worthy  of  so  good  a mineralogist  as  himself,  ut  are 
however  at  variance  with  bis  concluding  comparisons,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  find  exact  parallelt  for 
each  of  his  lithological  subdivisions  in  the  English  detailed  order  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  as  seen  in  certain 
typical  British  tracts.  His  np]icr  continental  stratum  is  tlius  considered  by  him  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  Ludlow  rocks ; whereas  in  our  estimate  there  is  not  a vestige  of  tliat  formation  in  any  )>ortioD  of 
the  mainland  of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces ; though  it  has  a distinct  existence  with  many  characteristic 
fossils  in  tlic  Isle  of  Oesel  as  determined  by  M.  Pander  (p.  35).  The  superior  portion  of  the  uppermost 
group  of  Major  Ozersky  may.  indeed,  where  loaded  with  such  corals  as  the  Catenipora  esekaroidet  and  Pavo- 
sites  Gothiandica^  be  assimilated  to  the  Wenlock  limestone ; but  the  low'est  bed  of  this  calcareous  mass, 
which  is  charged  with  Pentamerus  borealis  (closely  akin  to  P.  oblongits),  is  clearly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Horderlcy  and  Woolhope  limestone  of  England,  a |)oiat  which  we  have  indeed  completely  explained 
as  respects  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  North  America  (pp.  5*,  12*,  34*).  This  Pentamerus  bed  forms  so 

* We  mstle  an  excursion  to  this  neighbourhood  with  M.  Worth  and  Professor  Kutorga,  who  hod  previously 
obserred  the  chief  relations  here  alluded  to. 

* See  the  %’oluroc  of  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  1S44. 

’ At  p.  35  we  have  considered  Dago  as  Upper  Silurian,  and,  in  fact,  the  Wenlock  or  Dudley  corals  are  there 
abundant  in  its  uppermost  stratum ; but  this  isle  contains  the  Pentavterua  horeaiit  and  other  fossils  which  pertain  to 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  none  of  which  are  seen  in  Oesel. 

* In  addition  Co  the  proofs  we  have  already  adduced  of  the  limestones  of  St.  Petersburg  being  of  Lower  Silu- 

rian age.  we  beg  to  mention  that  our  friend  M.  Volborth,  who  has  so  assiduously  collected  the  fossils  of  this  rock 
and  described  some  of  its  Crinoidea,  has  detected  in  it  the  same  (Battus)  which  so  distitiguisbcB  true  Low*er 

Silurian  rocks  at  Kinnekulle  and  other  places  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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clear  a horizon  in  separating  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  over  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  they 
exist,  that  so  long  as  the  original  English  classification  be  appealed  to,  no  sort  of  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  every  layer  beneath  it  must  be  grouped  with  the  Lower  Silurian,  as  represented  in  oor  table  attached 
to  the  Map,  PI.  VI. ; and  it  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  admit,  that  the  chief  limestones  of  Esthonia. 
which  underlie  that  Pentamerus  rock,  can  be  compared  with  the  Wenlock  limestone.  But  in  dififering 
from  Major  Ozersky  as  to  his  compariiH)ns  of  Russian  deposits  with  those  English  formations  with  w'hich 
we  are  necessarily  well  acquainted,  we  have  specially  to  thank  him  for  his  excellent  details  of  local  suc- 
cession, and  for  pointing  out  other  pharaomens  of  some  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  presence  of  a 
coarse  conglomerate  of  fragments  of  crystalline  rocks  (our  Azmc)  in  the  Ungulite  sandstones,  thereby 
proving,  that  even  in  Russia  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  have  been  constructed  out  of  rocks  antecedently 
crystalline,  just  as  we  have  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in  Scandinavia.  Another  of  these  phaonomena 
(confirming  our  anticipations  and  of  great  value  in  sustaining  our  views  derived  from  other  localities,  see 
pp.  328,  324,  339)  is  the  existence  of  raised  sea  beaches  containing  remains  of  species  of  shells  still 
living  in  the  adjacent  Baltic ; such  as  CardiMm  edulf,  Mytilu9  fdulis,  and  Tellina  Baltica ; which  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  evidences  afiforded  by  banks  of  gravel,  sand  and  blocks,  clearly  points  to  a comparatively 
recent  elevation  of  Esthonia.  and  hence  of  all  the  flat  regions  of  Russia.  The  author  further  offers  proofs 
of  the  polish  and  striation  of  the  denuded  limestones — appearances  referred  by  him  to  the  action  of 
floating  ice.  Being  for  a moment  on  a subject  which  we  have  handled  at  some  length  in  the  preceding 
pages,  we  may  observe  that  during  our  present  stay  at  8t.  Petersburg  we  have  observed  the  phienomena 
on  the  surface  of  the  yellow  Silurian  limestone  south  of  Gatchina  before  alluded  to,  w’bere  it  was  first 
noticed  by  M.  Worth  and  Professor  Kutorga.  It  is  also  worthy  of  a comment,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gatchina,  where  tlie  striation  and  polish  are  seen,  there  are  no  accumulations  of  fine  gravel  or  loose 
drift;  huge,  northern  erratic  blocks  only  occurring  abundantly.  In  such  instances,  we  willingly  admit 
that  the  polish  and  striation  may  have  been  produced  by  the  onward  motion  of  ice-floes  (carrying  these 
blocks)  which  stranded  in  shallows  and  grated  along  the  subjacent  rocks.  Such  an  action,  however,  we 
again  maintain  could  never  have  been  adequate  to  the  uniform  maceration,  smoothing  and  grinding  down 
(in  the  manner  we  have  described)  of  all  the  northern  faces  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  of  the  myriads  of  isles  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf. 

We  have  next  to  acquaint  our  readers,  that  the  Map.  PI.  VL,  has  received  considerable  improvement 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity  from  the  researches  of  the  distinguished  botanist  Schrenk,  W'ho  in  the  year 
1 836,  and  previous  to  bis  arduous  tour  in  South-Eastern  Siberia  and  along  the  Chinese  flintier',  gallantly 
faced  the  most  inhospitable  of  all  the  Arabian  tracts,  and  traversing  the  wilds  of  the  Samoyedes  to  the 
Straits  of  Vaigatz,  not  only  determined  the  physical  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  region  forming 
the  end  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  but  also  brought  back  collections  sufficient  to  establish  geological  demarca- 
tions in  a country  which  may  not  for  a century  be  visited  by  any  other  man  of  science'*. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  new  discoveries  in  the  boreal  tracts  of  Russia,  wc  may  mention,  that  the 
enterprising  traveller  Professor  Middendorf  of  Kief  has  brought  back  with  him  from  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  (between  the  rivers  Obe  and  Lena),  numerous  fossil  shells  which  on  ina})cction  we  had  no 
hesitation  in  identifying  with  those  Oxfordian  tyj>es  with  which  wc  had  become  familiar  in  many  parts 
of  European  Russia.  Associated  with  numerous  Belcinnites  and  true  Ammonites,  we  detected  also  those 

* See  last  Aoniversaiy  Discourse  of  Mr.  Murchison  as  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  15,  p.  ci. 

* The  chief  geological  data  resultiog  from  an  examination  of  M.  Schrenk's  fossils,  will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  our  friend  aud  coadjutor,  Count  Kcyscrling,  on  the  Titn&o,  Petchora,  etc.,  vrhich,  as  we  have  preN'iously 
said,  forms  a natural  sequel  to  these  volumes. 
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chambered  shelU  with  dentated  )obc»  called  Ceratitea,  one  apeciea  of  which,  indeed,  not  having  anj  of 
thene  indentationa  or  eerratares.  might  be  referred  to  that  divuion  of  Ooniatitea  which  arc  distioguiabed 
by  rounded  lobes.  We  thus  learn  how  dangerous  it  is  to  generalize  upon  the  age  of  a rock  from  the 
]>resenco  of  any  one  fossil  body ; for  had  these  Ceratites  been  alone  or  even  in  predominance,  some 
geologists  might  have  associated  the  Siberian  beds  with  the  Muscbelkalk,  or  even  with  older  formations ; 
whereas  a multitude  of  the  most  common  of  the  Jurassic  forms  (including  numerous  Ammonites  with 
their  nacre)  bespeak  in  the  clearest  manner  the  true  age  of  these  deposits. 

Lastly,  we  are  indebted  to  our  fnend  Colonel  Helmersen,  for  having  made  know'n  to  us  a highly  im- 
portant and  curious  discorcry  of  Professor  Abicb  of  Dorpat.  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Great  Ararat, 
near  the  monastery  of  Korv'emb  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes ; where  be  has  detected  numerous  Po/«- 
ozoic  foatiUt,  among  which  he  cites  the  Hpxrifcr  sprdows,  S.  os/to/a/as,  5.  aperfurattu,  with  Orthidw, 
'i'orebratulffi,  Lingulir.  and  the  characteristic  corals  Catenipora  etekaroides,  CyathopMfllwm  ^jvofimi.  Fa- 
vosiiez,  Ac. 

'Phis  announcement  is  the  more  interesting  to  geologists,  as  no  researches  of  other  travellers  have 
shown  the  existence  of  any  formations  of  the  palaeozoic  age  in  those  eastern  regions  which  form  the 
Sijutli-eastem  extremity  of  our  Map.  PI.  VI.,  the  greater  number  of  whose  solid  rocks  have  been  referred 
to  the  cretaceous  ])criod.  If.  indeed,  we  might  venture  to  throw  out  a surmise,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  paleozoic  band  on  the  upper  Arazes  is  the  eastern  continuation  of  rocks  of  Silurian 
age  which  show  themselves  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  and  constituting  portions  of  the 
Thracian  Bewphorus,  may,  after  some  detailed  researches,  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  intermediate 
Hpacc  of  Pontus.  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 
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Aa  river  (UTonit),  Pevonita  fishn  from  the  huik  of,  59. 
Abbuti.  Capt.  J.,  his  journey  from  Khivah,  310. 

Abtcta.  ProfcMor,  on  grecn*gnuned  limestone,  9^. 

A)k>  and  Aland,  stria:  on  the  rocks  in  the  nrig^hbourhoodof,^. 
Actinolfpis  tubfrculatu*  (Ag.),  Devooian  ichthyoUte  of  Russia 
and  Scotland,  22. 

jidttcna  edntiuia  and  J.  protrMia,  fossils  of  the  Caspian,  306 

ft  SCf. 

Aerolites,  suppose<l<  at  Ustiag'Veliki,  are  erratic  blocks,  580. 
Africa,  Siluhao  rocks  of,  6*  ; Jumsie  rocks  of,  8j7. 

Agassix,  Prof.,  bis  account  of  the  fossil  6sh»  of  the  Devonian 
system  in  Russia,  33^  IW*.  fio.  (See  Description  of  trol.  U.) 

. his  notice  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Kupfer 

Schiefer,  915. 

, bis  theory  of  driA  as  moved  by  glaciers,  5Ufl. 
Age  of  the  coal  in  the  D^etz  field,  199. 

n>cks  of  the  L'ral  chain,  4G4. 

Ai  river  (South  Ural),  cncrinital  limestone  on  the  banks  of  the, 

432. 

Atkin,  Mr.  A.,  his  memoir  on  Cader  Idris,  3iI9;  his  exfdanatkra 
of  the  occurrence  of  copper  ore  in  a turf  bog,  1C1>. 
Ainswonh.  Mr.  W.,  his  descriptions  south  of  the  Black  Sea, 
647.  lafi. 

Ak  Burun  (Criouea),  fossilifcrous  marine  beds  found  at,  2B3. 
Akn-tau  (S.  LTral),  grey  pianmites  of  the,  ifiO. 

■ relations  of  the  (^bonifcroni  rocks  on  the 

fiaoks  of  ifieTi^ 

Alal.iaster  (Permian)  and  gyjwam  near  Sterlitamak,  120. 

. on  the  Ik.  156  \ at  Uarnukova,  167. 

— , on  the  Pinega  and  Owina  riven,  179, 173. 

Ala-tsu  (South  Ural),  conglomerates  i>f  the,  460. 

Aland  and  Abo,  strife  on  the  rocks  near,  53L 
Alatyr,  western  limit  of  the  Jurassic  l>asin  of  flower  Volm,  944. 
Ale^<nua,  stems  (tf,  found  in  the  sands  near  Sarktof,  97j. 
Alcxaodrr,  ILL  IL  the  Grand  Duke,  his  ascent  of  the  Ural  peaks. 

(See  lithographic  frontispiece  of  Part  L and  up.  434,  653.) 
Aleiandnifsk  (coal-field  of  the  Donetz),  crystalline  rocks 
tween  that  place  and  Paulograd,  RL 

— — , coal  at.  Rfi. 

, Zavud  of,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  3X9. 

Aleaina  (Tula),  carbonaceous  laycn  with  saitd  ami  shale,  7fi. 

■ - ■ , fouils  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of,  2^ 

Alina  (Urn)).  Devonian  rocks  at,  439. 

Alkovaia  (Donetz),  carhonifcroiu  sections  north  of,  UBL 
Alleghany  or  A]ti»sjachian  chain,  Silurian  rocks  of,  4^ 

Alluvia.  See  also  Aurifeniu*  aliueio,  and  Defririw. 

Alluvia  (gobl),  natiuT  of  on  the  UnU  mountains,  476. 

--  ■,  limits  of,  471*  ; of  Neviansk,  .368. 

I . I , of  Cossatrbi><iatclu,  4311.  491. 

■ , of  the  eorirons  of  Ekaterinburg,  476. 

■ , of  ChrestovodsvUgensk  near  Uissersk,  390. 480. 

■ , of  I’mlunka,  489;  of  Soimanofsk,  487. 

—  , of  Miask  ami  the  Lake  Aushkul,  488. 

'■  hypothesU  concerning  the  origin  of,  499. 
Alluvial  detritus  on  the  flanks  the  L'ral,  419,  471  *f  try. 
Allurium  in  Russia  in  Ruro|se.  romlition  of,  501. 

Alterations  of  level,  instances  of  in  Russia  on  a grand  scale,  584. 
Altered  rocks,  near  Lake  Onega,  ^ in  the  L'l^,  3^  ef  ref. 
Alternation  of  Khists  with  purphyries  in  the  Irendjk  (South 
Uni), 


Alum-shale  of  Norway.  19. 

Alum-slate  near  the  rolls  of  TroUhtetten  in  Norway,  12. 
America,  North,  Silurian  rocks  of,  42. 

' ■ ' , South,  Silurian  rucks  of,  IL 

Amherst,  Lady  Sarah,  Indian  Jurassic  fossils  collected  by,  956. 
Ammonite  beds  oo  the  Volga,  93(.* ; on  the  Oka,  934  : on  the 
Mo4kwa,23fi. 

Ammonites  of  the  Crimtea  like  those  of  the  Lower  Alps  near 
Dignea,  941L 

.fnmoai/ea  biplex,  a fossil  common  to  the  English  and  Russian 
Oolites,  s2iL 

— Aopdomsu,  lu  resemblance  to  Cfralitrt,  106. 

' ■ ■ ■ eordatus,  presence  of,  in  the  Jurasaic  slices  at  Saka- 

lofiskie  on  the  Volga.  946. 

intfmiptua  and  triptex,  two  s(tecies  found  in  India 
and  in  the  Oxford  clay  of  England. 

pirpafM,  a prevailing  Jurassic  fossil  in  the  ^loscow 

basin,  236. 

Analogies  between  the  Silurian  rocks  til  Russia  and  England,  ^ 
.36* 

I (Devonian),  42 e/  try., 60, 63, 384  ; (Carhonifernus), 

113,  1^  19.5. 135.  ,163.  Iwi.  440. 

Analogy  of  the  Permian  fmiila  of  Russia  with  tliose  of  Western 
Europe,  913  ; analysis  of,  915. 

Analysis  of  the  Tchormzfm,  or  black  earth  of  Russia,  559. 
Andoma,  near  Vit^ra,  aectiuns  on  the,  of  Devonian  and  carbo 
oifcroiu  rocks,  74j  absence  of  drift  on  the,  516 

■ ■ river,  ichthyolites  near  the  tnoatli  of,  4S. 

Angular  blocks,  elevated  ridges  of,  near  river  hanks  and  former 
lakes,  explained  by  breaking  up  of  ice,  566,  368. 

AnusofiT,  General,  his  important  services  to  the  Imperial  Gmeni- 
ment  at  Zlataust  and  great  kindness  to  the  authors,  347. 
497,  488,  See  also  description  of  lith<»gra|>h  Cscing  p.  437. 
Anthracite,  vicinity  of,  to  crystalline  rocks,  IW. 

■ ' ■ , important  beds  of,  at  Popo&kue,  in  the  Donetz 

coal-field.  112L 

, excellence  of,  in  the  Donetz  coal-field,  1U2. 
Anthracitic  and  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
division  of  the  carlMniferous  series  into,  lUO. 

Anticlinal  axis  in  ibe  carlmnifcrous  rocks  of  the  Ooociz,  103. 

• of  carboniferous  limestone  near  SterliUmak,  131. 

— in  the  valley  of  the  Sakmarka,  148. 

■ at  Tchismas,  on  the  Tchussovaya,  387. 

Aotipofka  (Lower  Volga),  tertiary  sumU  and  marUtnnes  of,  977. 
- ■ , tertiary  licds  of  the  E^ne  period  at.  988. 

Autipofka  grits,  t'hrir  resemblance  to  the  Bognor  rocks,  28IL 
Asar  or  Osar,  ridges  of  drift  of  Sweden,  described,  549. 
Appalachian  chain,  analogy  of  the  elevation  of  the  Ural  with 

that  of  these  mountains,  469. 

Aqueous  transport  of  the  Scandinavian  drift,  546, 

Aral  sea,  ancient  limits  of  Aralo-Caspian  beyond  the,  997. 

, its  relative  level  compa^with  that  of  the  Ciopisn.399. 

I ' , west  shores  of,  accordlDg  to  M.  Ba8ioler,~39.>,  65-i. 

- , true  level  of.  nut  obtained  by  barometrical  observa- 

tioDS,  396. 

, corrections  in  the  map  of  the,  327. 

.Ill  . , modificatinns  of  the  author's  views  concerning  its 
ancient  exumt,  8*. 

Aralo-Gaspian  region,  north-western  limits  of,  322. 
Araio-Caspian  deposits,  meaning  of  the  term.  224. 
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.\ra1(v>CMpUui  depouta,  condition  of  weatero  bouncUry,  304. 

. coacinsionB  coaccrnins,  322. 

Aralo^upian  or  Steppe  lime«toiie,  raeening  of,  S97. 
■■■-■■■  ■ — , detcriptioo  of,  2SS. 

^ conclusions  dnwn  the 


monotonous  br»cklili>wnter  nature  of  it«  zoolopcal  cha- 
racter, 3W;  conclusions  modified, 

, gesenl  aection  of,  fit>m  the 


49. 


— , white  carboniferous  limestones  of,  ZiL 
^ Perroian  rucks  in  ascending  the  Dwina  from,  179. 
^ estuary  deposit*  of  the  Dwina  at.  57Q. 


2AL 


sea  of  Aiof  to  that  of  Aral,  311. 

.frra  OrtUttna,  a Devonian  ahell  at  Orel  and  Ottrada,  ^ 59. 
.\rcharigel,  fundamental  n»ck  lientath,  probably  Devonian,  ilL 
— , red  and  grcco  Devonian  marls  between  it  and  Onega, 


Archanceltkaya,  north^st  of  Kargopol,  fossils  and  ledges  of 
caAmnifcitMis  limestone  at,  76. 
d'Arcliiac,  Vicomte,  bia  meuiolr  on  palcoxolc  fossils,  2. 

on  the  formation  Crvtac^  !^1.  262. 

Arctic  Ural  and  Tiraan  Range,  geoera)  account  of.  404  ef  se;. 

■■  geological condustoiis  from  the  examioation of,  41  H_ 
Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  presence  of  a I’ermian  spedes  of 
lish  in  upper  carUmiferDUS  rocks  at,  212. 

.^T^UIaeeous  schist  with  auriferous  reins  near  Miask,  4AA. 

limestone  (Ixiwer  Silurian)  between  Isvosk  and 

PetropavluBk  on  the  Volknf,  3U. 

- iron  ore  in  small  quantities  only,  associated  with 

the  coal  at  Lmi(chia*Balka  (Donetz).  H>9- 

- limestone  concretions  (Juraasic)  at  Vassili-MajiUn, 


- ami  siliceous  masses  representing  the  cretaceous 


series  in  the  government  of  Kba^of  and  Kur^,  267. 

Arkosc,  or  Lowest  Silurian  grit,  resting  on  granitic  gneiss  in 
Sweden,  UL 

Armenia,  discovery  of  troc  Eocene  tertiary  beds  in,  by  M.  Du- 
bois de  Montp^ux,  SfilL  I 

Armstrong,  CoL,  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Petrozavodsk,  23.  [ 
Arsagar,  saliferous  hills  (Permian)  of,  IR2.  I 

I - I.  Mount,  the  opinion  of  Fallas  concerning.  312.  ' 

Arsk  near  Kazan,  section  at,  showing  the  marls  and  tufaceous  1 
limestone  of  the  Permian  s}*«tem,  161. 

Artemefka,  country  of  the  Doneu,  carboniferous  series  at,  SO. 
Artesian  wells  likely  to  be  effectual  in  reaching  saline  springs, 
1H3. 12L 

Artinak.  account  and  age  of  the  carboniferous  grits  of,  123. 

--  grits  and  limestones  of,  west  of  ZlatautI,  354, 

— . griuof  (rc{>eated  on  the  flanks  of  the  Guberlioski  hills),  | 
dilL  { 

.\rzamas,  fossils  (Pennian)  found  there  identical  with  English 
magnesian  limestone  species,  l&i. 

.inphu  ejyxmrur  and  /Ucraus  croMicaiwfa,  characteristic  tri- 
tobites  of  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
12.  IS*.  29.  37. 

■ Buckti  and  A.  iyr^nnui  in  lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  ^ 15*  : very  rare  in  Russia,  2!L 
Asbestos,  presence  of,  in  the  GuherUnski  greenstone,  44B. 

Asmus,  Prof.,  his  account  of  the  Ddrpai  Devouian  flihes,  53.  | 

.Astrakhan,  steppe  of,  a dried  brackish-tca-bottom,  316.  : 

'■■  ■ ■ - I ■ I . limestone  of  the,  136. 

■■  — , aalt  of,  pndkalily  from  Permian  rocks,  136.  j 

' — . origin  of  the  springs  of,  321L  t 

Aitrira  emarriata.  See  IMAo$irotu/n  emarciatian.  ! 

Asturias,  Silurian  rocks  in  the,  d.  || 

.Vsup(iro  (Courland),  fowiiiferous  Devonian  rocks  of,  51L 
Auerbach,  M.,  his  diacoHerv-  of  foatil  plant*  in  the  Jurassic  griu 
of  Klin  rcsemhiiug  those  found  nearer  Moscow,  241L  i 

Augite,  abundant  crystals  of,  in  tbe  Katchkanar,  3U2.  i 

Augitic  porphyry  south  of  Kizilsk,  llTi. 

Auriferous  alluvia,  nature  of,  476:  limits  of,  479. 

■ ■ not  found  in  rermian  conglomemtes,  474. 

■ of  Ncriansk,  369 ; near  Hissersk,  3iilL 

■ uf  the  Ural,  172  ; near  Ekatcrinbuj^,  476. 


Auriferous  alluvia  of  ChrestovodavUgenak.  480. 

" ■ of  Peshanka,  482 ; of  ^imanofak,  487. 

of  Cosaatchi-datchi.  439,  4fll. 

- , hypothesis  conceminr  the  origin  of,  Afi2. 

rich  zone  in  the  environs  of  Miask,  4^ 

1 1 I quartzose  veins  near  .Miask  and  Ekaterinburg, 435, 477. 

sand  separatwl  from  coarse  gravel  at  Pesluuika,  IISL 

/litrorhM  (Bok),  tlie  former  existence  of  and  present  habitat. 
5«3.mh. 

Aoahkul,  Lake  (South  Ural),  Igneous  and  aoriferous  rocks  at, 
437.  4aL 

— "■  , I.ake  and  Mount  of  (South  Ural),  lithospwphic  sketch 
of.  W.  65A. 

Austen,  his  memoir  on  greensand  referred  to,  26Q. 

Australia,  paUeozoic  rocks  in,  6^ 

Arenturine  found  near  Ekaterinburg,  2£2  { Si1>erian  varictv  of, 

' vase  of,  presented  to  Mr.  Murchisou  by  the  Em- 

peror of  Russia.  434. 

.fricuJs  re/rq/frxs  and  A.  retieularit,  upper  Silurian  fossils  of 
Oesel  and  Gothland,  19,35*. 

— — its  importance  among  the  Permian  Monomyaria,  2UL 
— — . its  abundance  in  the  Permian  rtsrks,  2IZ. 

• Avraebs,’  or  ravines,  nature  of  in  Russia  explained,  57». 
Avztansk  zavod  (South  Ural),  precise  age  of  limestones  nf.  not 

determined  owing  to  the  alnence  uf  fossils,  459. 

AimuM.  a characteristic  genus  of  tbe  Permian  system,  2<I9. 
Axis,  geological,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  53. 

, central,  of  the  Ural  rocks,  ,*159. 
of  the  Ural,  direction  of.  466. 

Azof,  sea  of,  tertiary  sections  north  of,  296. 

— . section  from  this  lake  to  the  sea  of  .Vral,  ■‘11 1- 
Azoie  rocks,  meaning  of  the  term,  10*- 

BABKk,  Sylva,  Ac.,  Permian  sections  near  these  rivers,  142. 
llachmuih,  north  of  the  coal-fleld  of  the  Donetz,  82L 

■ . probability  of  coal  in  the  ridges  south  of,  UK. 

■ — red  rocks  (Permian)  occupying  the  vale  of,  9H. 

' > " ' Permian  rocks  overlying  the  carboniferous  strata 

near,  115,  651. 

- — chalk  and  up]>er  Jurassic  rocks  north  and  east  of,  ^ 

Tmja. 

Baer,  M.,  his  observations  on  isles  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  2 A* 
— — — , bis  discovery  of  coal  in  Nova  Zemlia,  582. 

■ I and  Kuppeu.  M.,  olkscrvations  on  the  Volga,  578. 
Bagaratz,  or  Bsgamtsk,  south  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  carboni- 
ferous limestone  at,  364 ; gv’paum  25  versts  from,  4r^^ 

Bakalski  (South  Ural),  iron  ores  of.  42£L 
Balacbna,  near  Nijtiy  Novngorod,  variegated  marls  with  gypsum 
and  salt  springs  at,  179. 

Balkb,  country  between  this  district  and  Khivab,  probably 
covered  by  Aralo-Caspian  deposiu,  310. 

* Baltas,'  or  Assures,  seen  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  571. 

Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  Silurian  rocks  of,  2a. 

— ' , nature  of  the  drift  in,  5 It). 

Ualtisch  Port.  Esthonia.  large  size  of  Ungulites  at,  ^ 

Baramic.  M..  his  collection  of  Silurian  fossils  from  the  iieigh- 
bourbofld  of  Prune,  3*. 

Raraiinski  (Obschey  Syrl),fosulifrrou8grit  (Jurassic)  near.  247. 
llarlKrt  de  Marni,  M.,  has  supplied  the  authurs  with  man)  car- 
boniferous fossils  (see  Cossatchi  Datcbi),  411. 

Bartnin-mis  ca|»e.  north  end  of  Timan  range,  schists  uf.  4 1 
Barnark  rag  nf  Nartbamptnnshire,  resemblance  of  the  steppe 
limestones  at  Novo  Tcherkask  to,  299. 

Barniikova.  cliiTs  of  (Permian)  white  gymiim  at,  167. 

Jurassic  beds  m «i/«  near,  s44. 

Darotzi,  Mgjor,  hi*  assistance,  365. 

Barton  (Hants),  fossil*  found  at,  identical  with  older  teriary 
Russian  species, 

Basaltic  character  of  the  igneous  rocks  south  of  Kizilsk,  t45. 

■ rocks  of  Tebaitzin-mia  (Timan  range),  415. 
ikaa/Zriea,  a proposed  new  genus  of  corals,  described.  619. 
incon/rrfa,  description  of,  621. 
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Btshkir  summer  camp  (Soatti  Crai),  Utltograplik  sketch  of,  I 
45.‘3.  fiji. 

Bashkir^  their  chirft,  summer  et  mpa,  kumiss,  &c„  4:?4.i5l.  4Jk1. 

■ , their  hones  and  method  of  trsTellinf,  459. 

Basiu  of  the  Permian  strata  in  Kimia.  its  vast  extent,  IM,  8^i- 
Basins,  Junssic,  of  the  Amic  Ira]  and  Prtchora,  830;  of  the 
middle  Volira.  ill ; of  the  Oka.  nf  Moscow,  ; of 
the  lover  Volga,  843;  South  Russia.  8AH. 

Basias,  Jurassic,  their  comparative  me  io  Russia,  843. 

■ ■ , their  limits  in  Russia  often  undedued,  844.853. 

BasLuirr,  M.,  hii  (dHcrvations  on  the  sluirrs  of  the  Aral,  8^ 

■'  ohservatioos  on  fossils  collected  hy  him,  385. 

Batranosa,  on  the  Issctz,  altered  lioKstones  of.  iui5. 

Uat^eld,  Capt.,  hit  North  American  paheoxoic  fossib,  fi. 

his  shelly  deposiia  of  the  Sl  Lavrence,  331L 

Beaches.  ralse<i.  beds  described  as  such  tometimet  raised  sea 
bottniDS,  3^.  55i  ef  sc;. 

Bears,  fossil  remains  of,  in  European  Russia,  &0d- 
Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de.  his  geological  map  of  Prance,  4^  his 
French  etiuivalent  of  the  Permian  system.  SUL 

on  the  nummulitic  beds  of  the  Pyrenees, 

8Ki. 

■ , his  reports  on  the  memoir*  by  M.  Bnvais 

and  M.  Uuroeber,  MS.  aSd.  { 

■ ■ , his  view  of  the  direction  of  mountain  | 

chai  ns  sustained,  5H7.  1 

Beck,  Dr.,  bis  opinion  concerning  the  ihclli  of  the  raised  tea 
lieaches  on  the  Dwina  and  Vaga.  3SA. 

Beechey.t'KpL,  hu  voyage  to  the  Pacific  tndEtchsrhoUz  Bay  .496 
Bclaia,  or  Bielaya  (Valdai),  valley  of,  passage  of  Devonian  into 
CarlKmifemus  strata  at,  43. 

Beletnniies  in  the  Juraasic  beds  on  the  rtven  Petchora,  Volga, 
Oka.  Moakva,  Ac..  iOLm  83^  837.  Ac. 

■ found  in  the  l>ed  of  the  Kana,  844. 

mmcrtmattu,  cotmnoQ  to  chalk  of  England  and  Rus> 
sia.  873  ti  acf . 

— altoiuhit,  a Russian  Jurassic  fossil,  in  India, 857. 
Beleamitic  (Jurassic)  strata  at  Tanalysk  (South  Ural),  4M. 
Belgium  and  Northern  France.  pahcouHC  succession  in,  L 4^ 

. ■■  — ‘•rochet  moutoonMs*'  in*  A58_ 

Bendxin  (Poland),  coal  60  feet  thick  at,  6fil. 

Bercsitc,  a granitic  rock  associated  with  gold,  477. 

Bere*oiva«fors,  ncarV.  Uralsk  (Ural),  jaspers  of,  454. 

Herezof  (Ekalerinimrx),  auriferous  gravel  with  marntnoths' 

• bones  near  the, 

Bereiuvsk  (Ekaterinburg),  gold  miiscs  of,  476. 

Berosovskaya  (iora,  east  ^ Kemgur,  good  view  of  the  Ural 
ridge  obtainnl  from,  353. 

Berwick,  coal>ficld  of,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Donetx,  70.  94. 
Berzelius  Baron,  assistance  given  by  him  to  tlie  autliort  (Pre> 
face.  xiv.).  ilL 

, bis  views  on  the  oaars  and  the  striation  of 

the  Swedish  rocks,  543. 333. 

Beachkoiu,  on  tlie  Pinega,  white  alabaster  cliffs  at,  178. 
Bessarabia,  miocene  tenlary  deposits  found  io,  8K3.  8B3. 
Bcthman,  Colonel,  assists  the  authors,  UiL 
Bielagnrskava  (Uachmutb),  rocks  overlying  those  of  the  car.  i 
Bonifrruus  scries  at,  LLL 

Bielawiera  or  Bialavirja,  in  Lithuania,  description  of  the  forest 
of,  inhabited  by  the  Anrveh*  or  /ufir,  .VM.  B3K. 
DieUya-glioa,  south  of  Saratof.  white  chalk  at,  876. 

Bielaya  hver  (South  Ural),  Silurian  and  paUcozxnc  strata  on 
the.  43M  cf  segp. 

(Timau  ranM).  Fusulina  limestone  on.  415. 

- I ■ , singular  suttconical  hills  of  cmrlMmifermis  lime* 

stone  on  the  left  bank  of  (Slerlitamak),  130. 

I . I ■ I II  Permian  strata  on  the  banka  of,  ISO. 

■ I II  !■  ■■  ■ ■ (Tiixian),  eruptive  rocks  io  the  upper  gorges  of,  416. 
Biclef,  grotcKpie  concretionary  Devonian  rocks  on  the  road 
leaiiing  to,  from  Mtvensk,  3ti. 

Biclohor,  on  the  Isaetz,  ^ossilifcroui  liecU  at,  363. 

Biclo-Oxrro  (lake),  carboniferous  limestone  extends  to,  74. 
BieloheU,  in  the  South  Ural,  Silurian  limestone  at,  153. 


Bielgorod,  true  chalk  found  at.  868. 

Riesada,  near  Moscow,  Jurassic  fossils  found  at,  231. 

Bilifflbayerik.  account  of  the  rocks  at  and  near,  A59 

Billingen  (Swedenl,  relations  of  the  gudss  and  Silurian  strata 
at  the  hlUs  of,  15. 

Bilton.  Rev.  W.,  his  Itonk  on  Nmway  referrcil  to,  1 1*. 

Btnney,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Brown,  their  li&t  of  fossils  of  tbe  red  marls 
of  Manchester,  815. 

Bissertk  (North  Ural),  dolomites  in  tbe  line  of  tbe  igneous 
eruption  from  Sergiefrk  to,  3H5. 

■ . gold  and  diamond  alluvia  near,  aiBL, 

Bituminous  coal,  good,  worked  at  Llsdtcbia-Balka,  on  the  Du< 
iteta,  1U9. 

Bituminoos  schist  (Silurian),  lithological  character  of,  88*. 

— ' -I— ~ surmounting  tbe  UngUite  grit  of 

St.  Petershurgh,  87*. 


—  aliernating  with  Silurian  lime- 

stones at  Tolks,  Ml 

(Carboniferous),  In  the  Valdai  Ililla,  71. 

— — -I.. . » ...  1. 1 , near  Vitegra,  Zi. 

■ (Jurassic),  of  Goroditche,  on  tbe  Volga,  845 

Black  dolomite,  west  flank  of  Ural.  3KS-  3d6. 

Black  dust  near  the  higher  limits  of  the  Kalroioss,  not  carboni- 
ferous (/cAomorem),  96. 

Black  earth,  or  fcAomorm.  of  Central  and  Sonthem  Russia, 
its  extent,  composition  and  origin,  £51  el  re;. 

Black  Sea,  Miocene  teniaries  extend  to  near  the  shores  of,  8?Ct. 

■ . limestones  on  the  northern  and  watern  shores  of, 
refesred  to  the  .kralo-Cas]iian  seria,  301- 

— relative  level  of  this  sea  and  the  Casp'sn,  .388. 

, change  of  its  bottom  since  llerodciuk,  583.  58i 

Blagodat  (North  Ural),  hills  and  magnetic  iron  of,  378. 

Blauirs,  Profeaor,  bis  cooperation  in  the  first  survey  of  the  au- 

tlmrs.  Preface,  and  p.  53. 

Blocks  and  fragnieiits  of  rock  elevated  no  the  banks  of  the 
Russian  rivers  on  the  breaking  up  of  Ute  frost,  567. 

Blocks,  erratic.  See  also  BpuUm. 

, absence  of  far-travelled  exampla  on  the  flanks 

of  tbe  Ural,  476. 

■ — , absence  of,  io  Siltaia,  351. 

, associated  with  Scandinavian  drift  in  Russia.  .^»07, 
1 — uccasiondly  found  of  large  size  far  southwards 


■ II— II— 1 .1..,  the  larger  ones  gradually  disappearing,  being 
used  for  roads,  Ac.,  583. 

■ ■ - , uoifonnity  of  action  of  the  causes  that  produced 

them.  584. 


— ■ ■ annlar  and  local,  ridges  of,  on  the  banks  of  a 

Russian  lake.  567. 

BMe,  Major  (now  Lienh-Colonel),  bit  notice  of  Upper  Jurassic 
rocks  on  the  Donetx,  849. 

' ' , his  conclusions  respecting  the  geological  position 

of  the  marls  of  Kursk,  87Q. 

, his  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  gypiaro  in  Podolia, 


Blue  clay  (lowest  Silurian),  its  extent  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia.  86. 

— , lithological  and  general  character  and  thick- 
ness of,  86*. 

Boeck,  Dr.,  his  enumeration  of  Norwegian  trilubites,  12. 

Bogdo,  Mount  (Great),  doubtful  Triassir  rocks  at,  IL 

■ . geological  age  €>f,  probably  Triassic,  1R3- 

, foNil  remains  of,  considered,  194. 

, age  of  the  limestone  of,  IM. 

, proofs  of  ancient  higher  level  of  tbe  Ctupian 

at,  317. 

— Little,  ita  resemblance  to  the  Great  Bogdo.  1113. 

Dognor  rocks  (Sussex),  resemblance  of  tbe  Antipofka  (Lower 
Volga)  older  tertiary  concretions  to  there,  8H9. 

Bogoroalan,  a line  joining  this  (own  with  Tchistoiml  is  the 
western  limit  to  tbe  cupriferous  Permian  grits,  133. 

Bogoslufsk  (North  Ural),  Silurian  limestone  on  tbe  road  to,  380. 

' —f  limestones  of,  Silurian  and  Devonian.  396. 397. 
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fiogoiloftk,  account  of  the  rocks  in  the  environs  of,  895. 

Sold  mine  near, 

urlan  rodts  and  foosUs  of  (near  Prague),  re* 
•einljliug  tboM  of  EnaUnd,  8*. 

, fcwtul  contents  oi  the  cretaceous  svstem  of, 

BohtUngk,  M.,  his  notice  of  injected  greenstone  in  Finland  and 
La|dand,  W*, 

■ . his  accoQDt  of  modern  glacao*fluviacUe  action 
in  L^dand,  567. 

hii  proof  of  the  exeentric  transport  of  blocks 
from  the  Scaa^navian  chain,  5ilL 
— — and  M.  SiDestrum,  their  remarks  on  the  form 
of  the  mounds  of  detritus  in  Scandinaria,  555. 

Bolshavs  or  Volsbava  Gora  (Uni  Fas*),  the  height  of,  860. 
Hone4^  of  the  Devonian  senes  in  the  gorge  of  the  Prlkaba 
(see  Corrigenda.  Priutefaka),  ifi. 

Bones  of  mammoth.  See  also  Siammoih. 

' — ■ associated  with  gold.  47H. 

in  the  gold  detritus  of  Peshanka,  4&L 

■ vrith  gold  alluvia  at  Hoimanofsk,  4HH. 

— superstitious  feelings  of  the  Bashkirs  and 
Samofcdes  caneertung,  491. 

— — — found  m Siberia,  494. 

drifted  short  distances  only  to  their  present 
localities  in  Siberia,  497.  4flZL 

' found  at  Taganrog,  5Qi- 

Boring  necessary  for  determining  the  value  of  the  carboniferous 
series  Ijcneath  the  red  rocks  of  Bacbinuib.  LL8. 

Bonk  (Oretilmtv),  Permian  strata  near  the  fort  of,  149. 
Borystlieucs  or  Unieper.  account  of  the  changes  at  its  niauth 
since  the  time  of  lierodotus.  578. 

Uouc,  M.  A.,  his  opinion  coucerning  the  age  of  the  Carpathian 
sandstone  coinadcs  with  that  u(  the  authors,  164. 

' bis  map  of  Turkey  referred  to, 

Boulder  clay  of  Denmark,  &LL 

Boulder  drift,  its  ScandinaviaD  and  Lappish  source  of,  556. 
Boulders.  See  also  Btoekt,  erratic. 

. I . resemblance  of  detached  local  blocks  of  siliceous  grit 
at  Moscow  to,  ^89. 

— of  syenite  and  <|uartz  (local  drift)  on  the  east  Dank 
of  Eraolbki'Gora  (South  Ur^),  480. 

■—  ■■  . alisence  of  (nurthem  or  erratic),  on  the  tUuks  of  the 
Ural, 

, ages  of  those  found  in  Denmark,  54L 

'■  — found  in  Guiana,  55£L 

Boulonnais,  palBozoic  series  in  that  district  of  Prance,  4, 

. ■ — . identity  of  Uie  Devonian  of  the  Don  wish,  61. 

Boundaries,  geological,  of  central  Hussia,  HL 
Bowman,  Mr.,  his  investigations  concerning  the  upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  North  Wales,  1*. 

Hrachiopodouc  shells,  the  best  carboniferous  and  Permian  types, 
185. 107. 

„.i  II  -■  ^ number  of  Permian  speciea  which  are 

found  also  In  the  carboniferous  rocks,  116. 
nraheva  (near  Cargopol),  carbouiferous  limestone  at,  Zfl* 

, erratic  blocks  at,  517. 

Brandt,  Professor,  on  the  Cetotkerium  Rathkii,  342L 
Braun,  Prof.  A.,  cd  Darmstadt,  hia  account  of  die  shells  of  the 
Mayence  basin,  862. 

Bravais,  M..  his  memuir  on  the  elevation  of  Norway,  832. 
Breccia,  loose  argillaceous,  auriferous,  south  of  Miask,  AS6. 

" , porphymic,  of  Mount  Sabliii,  411. 

Breslau  (Sdesia),  palieoxoic  rocks  near,  8*.  89*.  652. 
Briggettcn  KUntcr  (Eatbonia),  peculiar  miaeral  character  of 
the  UnguUte  grit  at. 

Brine  springs  ^Devonian),  at  Staraia  Russa,  ^ (Permian),  at 
hoUkarosk.  145  i at  Totma,  l?d;  at  U^achna,  179. 
Brittany  and  Normandy,  Silurian  ana  Devonian  rocks  of,  4. 
Bronguiart.  M.  Ad.,  his  remarks  on  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Per- 
mian s)  stem,  219.  (Sec  voL  u.) 

Brunnitai,  Jurassic  fossils  found  near,  284. 

Brtmiee,  a fossil  genus  found  in  the  Ludlow  Rocks  in  England, 
and  in  Gothland,  16*. 


I Brora  oolites,  upheaval  of  aolid  granitic  rocks  through,  Swediafa 
analogy  to,  17*. 

Brora,  Sutherlandshire,  limilarity  of  Russian  contemporaneous 
beds  to  the  oolites  of,  248. 

. markings  on  sandstone  near,  888. 
Brown,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Binoey,  their  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  red 
marls  of  .Manchester,  218. 

Brunoow,  Baron  de,  his  serrlcei  to  the  authors  (Preface,  viL). 
Bublia  ( Kovno),  Silurian  rocks  found  near,  34*. 

— ■.  erratic  blocks  from  Sweden,  found  at,  Ait). 

Buch,  Boron  Leop<dd  von,  his  suggestioa  to  Mr.  Murchuoo 
(Preface,  vL). 

— — — — hia  account  of  the  erupted  rocks  of 
Norway  referred  to,  13*. 

bis  theory  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  fractured  surface  uf  granite  hills,  16*- 

■ > his  account  of  the  CyiiideeCt  a new 

family  of  Bnerinites  Ac.),  88. 

■ his  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  Dogdo 

limestones,  196- 

, bis  view  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  and 
fossils  of  eastern  Russia  confirmed,  247. 

] ' ' ' ■ — *1  I,  his  application  of  the  term  * Medi- 

terranean type  ’ to  the  secondary  rocks  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  242L 

' , his  opinion  concerning  the  age  of 

tlie  Carpathian  sandstone  adopted,  264. 

..  . his  account  of  the  tertiary  fossiU 

from  Dutschak,  near  Kief,  on  the  Dnieiwr,  286. 

— , hii  deterraination  of  SUiman  and 

carboniferous  rucks  in  the  Ural  by  fossils,  3:tH. 

Bucklsnd.  Dr„  the  want  of  such  an  explorer  of  caverns  in 
Russia,  5u6- 

his  views  of  gladal  action  in  Britain.  550. 
Bucklaodite.  crystals  of,  in  gramte,  at  Verkboturic,  888. 
Budevich  (near  Bielef),  Devonian  fossils  found  at,  56. 
Bugulma,  copficr  grits  and  landstoues  beneath  the  white  and 
, )'cBow  liuicstuDcs  of  this  place  coutaining  ftnsUi  uf  the 
I I’ennian  series,  156. 

i Building  atone,  cxccUent,  in  the  carboniferous  sandstone  uf 
I Goradofka  (Donetz),  &Z& 

' ■ , the  steppe  limestone  useful  for  this  purpose,  299. 

Bulanka  valley  (west  of  Ziatalut),  mineral  structure  of.  426. 
Hulgor,  basin  of,  the  NorUtem  Anfio-Caspun  tract  so  called  by 
M.  Jiaikoff’,  825.  ^ 

Bunter  sandstcin,  exact  dednition  of,  200. 

Buraieiiter,  M.,  his  work  on  TrilobttM  referred  to,  4, 

Busuluk  river,  PaUss's  account  of  the  chalk  of,  272. 

Butera,  the  late  Prince  of,  his  assasUuce.  389. 

Butsebak,  eocene  tertiary  beds  on  the  Dnieper  at,  268. 

' list  of  tertiary  fossils  of,  coUoctca  by  51.  Dubois  and 

named  by  M.  von  Bucb,  286. 
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Calamiths  and  other  plants  of  the  coal  of  Russia.  112;  of  the 
siliceous  (Jurassic)  grits  of  klotcow,  241L 
Calamiiet  pigo*,  a Russian  Permian  iiiedies.  16». 

VaJamcfUira  /iiroca,  EidtwaliL  See  CAtcietee  Petropolitaiuu. 

* Calcaires  niuets,'  limestones,  at  first  so  called,  ou  the  river 
Suchona,  178;  now  proved  to  be  fossUiferous.  See  Table, 
222  and  65L 


Calcareous  beds.  See  also  Limeetoac*. 

' (Silurian)  of  the  St.  Pelenlnirgh  Hills,  28. 8iL 

— of  Russia Qverlyiug  ttie  • plets*  lime- 


stone,  84*. 


- (Devonian),  general  character  and  appearance 


of  those  of  Ottrada,  57. 


, of  Vofoneje,  fossUiferous,  60. 

^ n<8ice  of  a grit  overiying  the 

lower  carboniferous  rocks  of  Micbaelofsk,  126. 

- (lufaceous),  reposing  on  carboniferoos  strata 

at  Putshino  on  the  Oka,  112. 

' ■ — associated  with  Permian  beds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dtoma,  151- 
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Calcarraui  b«ds  (Permiao),  two  toniH  of,  in  Rus^  14fl. 

, giiu  anti  ianditonea  with  Produc- 

hit  at  Metaftamak  (Biclebei),  liS. 

■ — - ■ — (iunnic),  rarity  of,  in  Roiaia,  i44. 
Calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag  of  Oxford,  identical  with  the  white 

limestone  of  Cracow  and  the  Donetz, 

Cambrian  system,  meaning  of  this  term  when  formerly  em« 
ployed  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  i. 

, contemporaneity  the  rocks  formerly  to 

called  with  the  lower  Siluriao,  2, 

Canal  of  Mariosk  connecting  the  drainage  of  the  goremment 
of  Vologda  with  that  of  St.  Petershurgh,  IS., 

Caacrine,  Count  de,  bis  great  encouragemeat  of  the  authors 
(Preface,  tiU.  xiL). 

■ — Pnduetut  CanervU  (Penman),  named  after 

him,  Lm  ef  «e<y. 

Osnrnia  {SiphonopkjfUia),  deacriptioo  of  the  genus.  &Ifi_ 

■ - — tMcme  ? desoril^  and  compared  with  TViiaoUfo  M- 

eiiui,  ^ Zi. 

Candoc  sandstooe,  rocks  resembling  this  fomiaiion  in  the 
Rraka  liiDs  (Sooth  Ural),  i&L 

Carbonaceous  matter,  where  developed  in  the  palmoime  rocks 
of  Russia,  fifi. 

I strata  of  the  southern  tracts  of  Russia,  general 

relations  of,  117. 

■—  grits  of  Akri-lau,  ifiO. 

Carboniferous  basin  of  Russia,  ccntml,  77. 

■ ctf  Moscow,  limits  of  the  limestone  of,  73. 
Carlmniferoiis  limestone  of  Ru&ua,  lower,  middle  and  upper  di* 

visions  of,  ZU  to  lift. 

■ ■■  ■ . nature  of  the  vegetation  on 

ita  surface,  Zfi, 

■ ■ - account  of  the  lower  mem- 

bers on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural, 

, on  the  banks  of  the  Ufa,  lift. 

■ ' ' - outliers  near  Sterlitamak, 

lau,  150. 

■ . its  junction  with  Permian 

strata,  183.146.150.  159,  IIA. 

I , the  ahsence  of  iU  fragments 

in  certain  red  (Penman)  conglomerates,  177. 

■ I ■■  ■ on  the  Unja,  and  near  Je. 

lalma,  on  the  Oka,  331. 

— ' - , dolomitic,  near  Saksomsk 

(west  flank  of  Uni),  353. 

— ■ , with  mUlstooe-grit  in  the 

Ural  mountains  and  Timan  range,  »3H9.  lli_ 

— in  the  Ural  mountains.  See 


Oxrbmi/fnu$  nett. 

- ■ , ridges  of  this  rock  form  both 

flanks  of  the  Ural  chain,  35U  to  1^ 

foagments  of  thu  rock  make 


excellent  drift-marks,  5XL 
Carlwniferotis  system,  characteristic  fosailt  of,  in  North 
America,  5!. 

. ' — of  Russia,  GR  ft 

■ , lower  members  of,  in  the 

Valdai  Hills.  I(L 


relation  the  bottom  beds 
to  the  Berwick  coal-field  of  England,  Zlh 

-,  nutgtiesian  limestone  of.  in 


belonging  to,  25. 


the  Valdai  Hills,  Moscow,  Kolomna,  &c.,  £3^  ^ ^ 81. 

— , white  Umestune  of  Archangel, 


peat  central  basin  of,  22. 
lower  limestone  of,  at  Tula 

white  (central)  limeiUme  of, 

upper  division  of  limestone, 


and  Kaluga,  22, 


at  Mosrow,  80. 


containing  Pnnlitue,  85. 

,.i-  , region  between  the  Dnieper 

and  the  Don  (Donets),  containiug  good  coal,  82. 


Carboniferous  system  of  Russia,  red  conglomerate  at  the  base 
of,  on  the  Donetx,  ^ 21. 

, analogy  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  series  on  tl»e  Donets  with  ^e  English  north  of 
England  and  Scottish  series,  fti. 

. retstkm  of  the  sothrsdtic  to 


the  bitumlnow  coal  in,  UML 


j sections  on  and  near  the 

Donets,  103.  Iftt- 

. coal  mines  of  Jelonoe  or 
N'ikitofka,  105 ; of  Uipcnik,  107. 

, nial  works  of  Liisitchia.Bal- 


ka  (chief  works  of  the  Doneu),  LM, 

, tahalar  view  referred  to,  eahi« 


biting  the  difference  between  the  carboniferous  mssses  in 
Northern  snd  Southern  Russia,  113. 

-,  outliers  of,  near  Petrerfskaya, 


north  of  Bachmuth,  115. 


, general  relations  of  the 


southern  portion  of,  snd  its  probable  extension  (with  coal) 
b»Qi..M.th  117,  IIS. 

, M.  Ueroidoff’i  work  on  the 


southern  coal-field,  130-  Sec  Lt  Ptay. 

remarks  on  the  founa,  132. 


Carboniferous  rocks  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  chain, 
131  et  aef  n 25^  rf  re;. 

, sections  of,  on  the  Tchossovaya,  135, 

586e/#ef. 

' , Gonialile  grits  of,  at  Aitinsk,  132. 

in  the  South  Ural,  m,  430,  439.445. 

as  esliihlted  in  a general  sectioa  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  351. 

, seen  on  the  Isseti  river  in  Siberia,  3K.1. 

, SI  Kamensk.  3A5. 

-.white  lirocistoneiittheTiiDSB  range,  4 U. 
at  Cossacchi-Datchi  on  the  eastern 


ML  4^ 


flank  of  the  South  Ural,  139. 

on  the  west  flank  of  Akri-tau  (South 


Ura!),m 


£stnrbances  affecting  them  in  the 


Ural.  468. 

Cordhun.  brackish  species  only  among  the  Caspisa  shells.  397. 

Carelisn  country,  erratic  blocks  of,  513. 

Cargopol,  the  flat  tracts  iround,  exhibit  white  carboaiferous 
limestone,  25, 

Carpathian  mountains,  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of,  364 ; 
age  of  granite  of,  656. 

Carpathian  sandstone.  51.  Zeuschner’i  opinion  of  tlie  age  of  this 
rock  at  variance  with  that  of  the  authors,  264. 

■ - ■■  ■,  cretaceous  age  of  the,  2fi4- 

Onyophytiia,  points  In  which  this  genus  differs  from  Uihotfrn- 

anm,  52H. 

Caspian  deposits,  general  view  of  the,  333. 

Caspian  sea,  former  wide  extent  ^ 397, 317. 

, — , pliocene  age  of  the  shelly  limestone  on  the  west- 

ern shores  of,  3U5. 

, shells  of  and  fossils,  found  on  the  banks  of,  3116. 

■ ■ I . saltncM  of,  .30H. 

I — - absence  of  the  requisite  infonnation  on  which  to 
found  exact  comparisons  of  its  MoUusca,  -3rtH. 

, the  calculated  anmuiit  of  its  depression  below  the 
Black  Sea.  333. 

■ ■■■'■■  ■ bitter  taste  of  the  water  of,  323. 

. ' , ancient  northern  extension  of,  331. 

axHl  Sea  oi  Aral,  formerly  joined,  335.  See  Amki- 
CatpUtn, 

rapidly  filling  np,  573. 

Castelnau,  M.  de,  his  Memoir  on  t]>e  geology  of  North  America,  IL 

Casts  of  Bnchio|KMla,  more  abundant  than  the  shells  in  ruog- 
nesiau  limest^mra  of  different  age.  73. 

Ca/en(pom  tebyrinihico.,  Goldf.  {Halyriiff  labyrmihictt  of  Fis- 
cher), descriptiou  of,  593- 
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Cauruu«,  Juraatic  rock*  of,  coiit«mporaacotn  with  the  * TerrBiQ 
Oxfordien/  ; crvtacpoui  rocka  of,  ?H0.  (Sco  Dahou), 

, pouiblc  effeclt  of  the  uphcartl  of  that  chain,  SHX. 

, Ando-Caaplaa  atrata  extend  to, 

, ranee  of  the  iteppe  limestone  believed  to  extend  as 

fnH,  aul 

—I  . low  ateppe  trf  the,  319. 

Caverns  in  the  carboniferous  limatone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchutsovajra,  Hfi- 

— in  clilh  of  white  gypsum  (Permian)  on  the  Ik,  at  Barou- 
koTi,  and  on  the  Pincfa,  1&6,  167, 173. 

■ ■ " in  carlKiniferoua  limestone  of  the  Tdiusaovava,  3flB. 

Celo  Nikilofskaya,  quarries  of  Moscow  millstones  at,  ^39. 
Cfphahprtda,  rarity  of.  in  the  Rusaiau  earlmniferous  series,  l.ti- 

— - . species  <rf,  characteristic  of  the  Permian  period,  1 

illL  i 

f epifkiiciN  ffiffanieum,  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  eocene  ter«  I 
tiary  ImxIs  near  Kief,  3K3.  j 

f'eMhfrium  Rathkii,  a new  herbivorous  Cetacean  ftom  the  beds  ^ 
of  the  steppe  limestone  at  Taman,  3t)l. 

C/utietea,  the  character  of  thb  genus  of  corals,  593. 

dUafattu,  Fischer,  description  of,  Sttfi. 

PftfxfpoUtamu,  its  ahondance  in  Russian  lower  SUu« 

rian  rocks,  3H*. 

■ , description  of  the  species,  590. 

— ' . radiaiw,  Fischer,  a coral  of  the  lower  carhoniferous 

limestone,  found  in  the  Valdai  HiUt,  71.  73,  74. 
, description  of  the  species,  595. 

■ ■ ' , this  fossil  found  at  KrasnoUKut  fI>oBet7\.101. 

Chalcedony  in  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Tchaitzin-niis(Titnan), 

Chalk  filling  up,  unconfonuahly,  small  basins  of  carbontferotts 

rock,  liiH. 

— " ■ ■ . rual'seams  pan  under,  and  may  be  worked  beneath  it 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  noaetx,  Lla. 

■ , needles  of,  at  Sviatagora  on  the  Doneti,  resting  on  Jn- 
rasaic  rocks,  i50. 

— true  white,  reappears  in  many  parts  of  Rusaii,  ^63,  2filt 
ef  smjr. 

■ ' in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  ; at  Uielgorod,  2fi&. 

■ '■  range  of.  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  iti. 

found  OB  the  banks  of  the  L'nl  river,  <72. 

■ ■ . thieknen  of,  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia,  279. 

^ Ilf  Russia  resembles  tliat  of  Engknd,  583. 

Cbaogca  efTccted  by  the  recent  deration  of  land  near  the  ahorei 
of  the  Black  Sea.  575. 

CMoniehth^t  (Ag.)  {Mferatfpit  of  Elcbwald),  a gi- 

gantic fossil  fish  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Dorpat,  40.33. 

, occurrence  of  this  fish  in  Scotland,  ^ 

Cbemicsd  analysis  of  the  Russian  coal  referred  to  in  the  work 
of  M.  Pemidolf.  121- 

of  the  tchornoxem  or  black  e.arth,  359,  fifiiL 
Chert  and  flint  associated  with  Permiau  grits  and  abaka,  133. 
CberiT  matter  to  the  lower  mrhoiuferous  rocks  of  Russia,  72,  73. 
Chlorite  schist  in  the  axis  of  the  Ural  near  the  Ksidikanar,391. 
Chioritic  qiiartxof  Babanu-is  (Arctic  Ural),  4t>7. 

Chloriiic  and  talcnse  schists  in  the  axis  of  the  Ural,  360. 
Choenifea,  a fossil  zoophyte  of  the  chalk  found  in  the  Kicsel- 
tliun  of  Kursk,  26t>. 

CAone/es.  tlie  importance  of  this  fossil  in  the  padcuzoic  rocks, 
<07.  ( Lfptame,  tala,  He.  ?). 

(rhrestuvodivisgensk.  gold  mines  of.  390,  480. 

Christiania,  gudw  near.  11*. 

■ ■ ' , section  (palspozoicl  across  the  territory  of,  LL 

, metamorphosed  Silurian  rocks  near,  14*. 

Christof  (Volga),  ml  marls  surrounding  white  limestone  at.  179. 
CiysialHue  rock  (Azoic)  abundant  in  ^andmavia,  10*. 

CirroM  acw/ms  fouml  )>etwceQ  Biclcf  and  Lichvin  in  Devonian 

strata,  iilL 

Viaditeurtt,  {loints  in  which  IhU  genus  differs  from  Zi/Aodenrfroa, 

Vladtieora}  aarmentota,  Lonsdale,  description  of  Russian  speci- 
mens, titlO. 

Clay,  blue  (Silurian),  of  St.  Peiersburgh,  <6*.  - 


Clay-slate  In  the  Bulanka  vnUry  west  of  Zlataust,  429. 
Clay-stone,  white,  surmounting  the  chalk,  <60,  2^. 

^ ' and  sands  near  Saratof,  274. 

■ ■ — and  marl  (cretaceous)  at  Kharkof,  Kunk,  and  near 
Kamischine.  on  the  Volga,  <67.  <69.  <76. 

Cleavage  imperfect  in  the  mctamorphic  rocks  of  Lbtvmnaya- 
gora,  la  the  South  Ural,  435. 

■ ' , alarr,  of  the  rocks  near  Pererosnia,  in  the  South 

Ural. 

Climate,  singular  effects  of,  in  Russia,  S71. 

« ' " and  soil  of  the  dislocated  carboniferous  strata  near  the 

Donetz,  1122, 

“ Clinkers,"  resemblance  to  this  English  rock  of  some  Jurassic 
beds  in  the  Moscow  Itasin,  236. 

Cliuttiski  (Bideliei).  beds  of  white  (Pennian)limcstone  at.  LBi. 
Clyde  beds,  comparison  of  raised  Iwacbcs  of  the  Dwioa  and 
Vaga  with,  32tt. 

Coal,  its  low  position  in  the  Ruuian  carboniferous  rocks,  ZL 

, poor  scams  of,  on  the  Msia,  ZL 

, thin  seams  of.  near  Licbviu,  77. 

- of  Russia,  not  formed  out  of  terrestrial  vegetation  **  ro 
masse,"  1 13. 

■ associated  with  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  Donetz,  {IL 

• crops  out  at  Oruskaya,  Alctandrofsk.  &c,  (Donetz),  96. 

— — , relation  of  anibradiie  and  bituminous  kinds  in  Kvssla,  100. 
of  intermediate  quality  worked  at  Kresnoi  Kut  (Donru), 


— , anthracitic,  of  Popofskue  (l)emetz),  lOl. 

' -,  superiority  of  the  anthracitic  kinds,  Il£L 
, convulsions  and  disturbances  that  have  affected  the  strata 
on  and  ocai  the  Donetz,  1113. 

, grits  associated  with  it  containing  Stijfmaria,  103. 

worked  at  Jeleznoc  or  Nikitofka,  and  at  L'spenik,  105. 107. 

■ — , at  LUntchia-Balka,  iJJtt. 

— shaA  section  of,  at  wewks  of  Usaitchia-Balka,  111- 

- seams  of,  worked  at  Pctrolskaya,  116. 

, absence  of,  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dnicficr,  117. 

'^o-,  productive  scams  of,  probably  occurring  bmeaib  the 
dialk  east  of  Uspensk  and  Lissitchia-Bnlka,  UiL 

. value  and  importance  of,  in  the  southern  districts  of 

Rasaia,118,  ILL 

, work  of  M.  le  Play  on  the  beds  of  this  formation  in 
Souchmi  Russia,  1<0. 

■ on  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovnya  on  the  western  flanks  of 
the  liral,  l<6. 

— , thin  scams  of.  associated  with  Permian  grits  and  shales 
on  the  Kidad)  (Bielehct).  154. 

, origin  of,  probably  explained  by  the  estuary  tdiwnomena 
of  Russia.  570. 

Coal-flebis  of  Poland  and  Silesia  assume  the  type  of  tliosc  of 
Western  Europe,  651 . 

Oust  of  the  Caspian,  indications  of  an  ancient  one  in  diffiTent 
places,  21Z  et  seg . 

Coecoatnu  and  allied  fisha  not  found  in  Russia,  67. 

Colour  (dull  light  grey)  of  the  Russian  Silurian  rocks  contrasted 
with  the  red  of  the  Devonian,  2S* 

Coloured  Sections,  Plates  I.toV..d^riptionof.yea>iii».afld  655. 
('ofimmerte  Jtor\formit.  See  Utkottrutkm Jtot^/brme. 

i ndeata,  description  of  Russian  specimens.  tt»l- 

I Conclusion*  (general),  1-9*  19.58L  136.  «tl.  2i3. 

<80.  333.  4(X.  4IH.  461. 3Ig?t54n?7~ 

Concretions  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  associated  with  the  coal  at 
Ltsaitchia-Balka,  199. 

— . of  the  Permian  period  near  Orenburg,  147. 

■ ■ of  white  Umestone  at  Christof  on  the  Volga,  179. 

■'  . of  sandy  Jurassic  roarlstone  at  Koroabovo.  <36. 

- — of  impure  argillaceous  limesttme  in  the  rocks  of 

the  Jitrasdc  period  at  Vaasili-Majdan,  244. 

ulfscrved  by  Pallas  on  the  Sarpa,  317. 

Conformable  junction  of  lower  Silurian  and  Devonian,  32  *.39*; 
of  Devonian  and  carboniferous.  ^ ^ ^ 74. 

- between  the  carboniferous  ami  Permian 

rocks,  146. 
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ConforiMltle  junetion  of  the  ulieeom  Jumsic  pits  of  T>i«. 

rora  near  Moarow  with  the  Oxfordian  shale*,  ^^9- 
— of  pcnnian  and  carbonifcrou*  roclu  in  the 
L'ral,  16U. 

— of  Hennian  Umcitonc  and  recent  sea 
bottuini,  331. 

Conglumerate,  forming  a passage  bed  between  the  Devonian  and 
carbonifen>us  series,  hi. 

- (Devonian)  on  the  western  slope  of  Akri>tau,  4flQ. 
— 'carboniferous)  at  the  mouth  of  the  t'sva,  1^7. 

of  the  millstone  grit  period  between  Bissenhifa 

and  KItnova  (west  flank  of  the  t'ral),  1^. 

~ ■ ■ . red,  of  tbe  Penuian  series,  1 *3. 

of  the  Permian  period  derived  from  the  old  rocks 

(rf  the  L'ral,  14d. 

■ , coarse  (Permian),  with  fossil  wood  and  copper, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troitsk,  m. 

— ^ (Permian)  formed  by  the  degradation  of  the 
older  mountaiot  cover  tbe  country  between  Okansk  and 
Malmish,  IfiO. 

, Jurassic,  resting  on  Permian  beds,  iA3L 
' ■ with  aiigite  on  eastern  flank  of  tite  Ural. 
Ctm/trify  fossil  remains  of,  b tbe  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow, 
Ac..  iUi. 

Conrad,  Mr.,  his  account  of  American  Silurian  Mollusca,  1*. 
Consolidation  of  the  rocks,  has  isoi  been  effected  in  roost  parta 
of  Russia,  patnm  and  584. 

Contbeot,  ancient,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  4M. 
Contorted  state  of  the  carboniferous  strata  b the  valley  of  tbe 
Alkovaya  (I)onetx),  H)7. 

Contortions  and  flexures  of  the  sandstone  b the  carboniferous 
system  of  the  Donetz,  OIL 

of  the  carl»oniferous  strata  l>etween  the  Kaltiiiuss 

and  tbe  Krinka,  il2L 

■“ ' '■  — of  the  carlmniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  on  tbe 

banks  of  the  Itsetz  and  Tebusauvaya.  Ii5.  363,  *tK5  ef  sef . 
Copper  grits  near  Perm,  144. 

Copper  grits  and  sandstones  between  tbe  Ik  and  Rugulroa,  156. 
Copper,  green  carbonate  of.  worked  as  an  ore  b the  copper 
grits  of  the  i'crmbii  systen),  144. 

mines  of  Nijuy  Tagilsk,  North  l'ral,  and  great  malachite 

of.ain. 

of  Turrinsk,  North  l'ral,  308, 

Copper  ore,  its  importance  b tise  Permian  system,  13d. 

its  intimate  iMociation  with  fossil  vegetable  re- 
mains (Permian),  154. 

■ — ■■  ■ (Permbn),  its  derivation,  western  limits  and  great 
extent,  156.  Idd  et  ssy. 

occupies  a region  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  I4i 

et  sey. 

- ■ » formed  recently  in  a peai-lx>g  In  North  Wales, 

UilL 


- — its  presence  in  stratifie<l  deposiu  explained.  169. 

of  the  Permian  rocks,  epoch  when  formed,  473. 

Copper  sands  and  marls,  origin  snd  limits  of,  imt. 

Co^  rag,  Jcvitxe  (Poland)  and  sandstones  of  the  age  of,  948. 

—  , its  English  fosails  oom|iaml  with  iIkm:  of  Use  upper 

Jurassic  limestones  of  Russia  and  Cracow  iu  Poland.  931. 

'■  ■ idejitity  of  the  Jurassic  limestones  of  the  DoncU 
with,  953. 

Corals,  iialfrnxoie,  of  Russia,  descril»ed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale.  5fll. 

— of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Kussta,  3d*. 

of  tbe  Russian  Devonian  rocks,  64. 

of  the  Russian  carbuniferuus  series,  135. 

of  tbe  Russian  Permian  system,  their  jieculiar  character 
and  lUffcrencc  hvim  the  corals  of  other  periotU.  'Jbi,  916. 

■ . , tabular  list  of.  98l. 

of  the  Ru^an  Jurassic  series  in  the  coral  rag,  933. 

Cornish  granite,  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Predericksvirn,  14*. 

Comstone.  Peruiian  rock  resembling,  between  Sterlitamak  and 
Uielcbri,  I5l. 

Cornwall,  discovery  of  some  Silurian  frwaili  In,  2i 
' ' , analogy  of  part  of  Norway  to, 


Coasatehi-datch),  on  tbe  east  flank  of  tbe  Ural.  earbanifcToiis 
limestone  of,  438. 

— — , auriferous  detritus  of,  4fll. 

Cotca,  .VI.,  hia  table  of  succession,  8U1. 

Coorlaiid,  Deroaiao  rocks  in.  3iL 

and  Livonia,  lithological  character  of  Devonian  rocks 

of.  59. 

” Crag  and  tail”  of  Scotch  drift,  549, 

Crag  of  Suffolk,  resemblance  of  Che  steppe  limestone  to,  999. 

Cracow,  the  rocks  ou  whbh  that  city  is  built  arc  of  the  age  of 
the  coral  rag  and  calcareous  grit  of  Oxford,  964. 

, Sc-andiiMvian  erratic  bbeka  uear,  595. 

Crasnoi-gbuuova,  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  dome  of  crystalline 
Silurian  limestone  at,  3&L 

— , . . , tclMjirno/eni  or  black  earth  of,  498. 

Crest  of  the  L'ral  mountains  or  L'rml.tau,  343.  360.  369,  381, 
391.  306.  400.  434.  438.  431 

Cretaceous  system  of  Eastern  Cenoany  compared  with  that  of 
England  and  Prance,  961. 

■ oi  PolMd  and  tlie  Carpathians  described,  9£L 

collection  of  fossils  from,  in  tlw 
Royal  Museum  of  Warsaw,  9£L 

of  Ruaaia,  iu  range  and  general  aspect, 

959  et  aey. 

^ Q,.  orthoceratile  lime- 
stone of  SL  Pcterxhiirgh  erronenusly  referred  to  in  conse- 
quence of  mineral  resemblance.  98. 

■-  ■ chalk  of  tbe  country  of  the  Do- 


neii,  965. 

. represented  by  argillaceous  an<l 

siliceous  tnassea  b the  govenm>eiiU  of  Kharkof  and  Kunk, 
967. 

' ou  the  I>oo,  870. 

■ ' ' , the  prolial>le  extension  of  in 

Russia,  northwards  from  tbe  Don.  971. 

" % on  the  banks  of  the  river  L'ral, 


979. 


on  the  Volga  below  Stmbtrak,  979. 

- ■■  ■.  viewa  of  M.  Jaaikolf  respecting 

tbe  geological  succesaion  near  Simbirsk.  973. 

, relatioaa  of,  to  tbe  tertiary  strata 


-,  comptarison  with  the  creta- 


exhibited,  t£L 


ceoua  rocks  of  other  countrira,  979. 

Crirora,  reappearance  of  lower  Jorasaic  rocks  of  Rusab  in  the, 
918. 

. cretaceous  and  NcocDmian,  or  lower  greensand  rocks 
of.  S2RL 

, older  tertiaries  of,  984. 

iu  eastern  tract  of  tlte  Aralo-Ctspian  period,  998. 

, upper  stielly  strata  of  the,  referred  totbe  Aralo-Caspian 

series.  301. 

Crmoidec  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  Kusria,  38. 

, great  rarity  of,  in  tbe  Permian  strata,  only  one  spe- 

ties  being  known,  9tJ6. 

Crystalline  rocks  of  Scan^navia,  titeir  vast  extent,  19*. 

- ' cd  Norway  fonning  the  flanks  of  troughs  con- 

taining palicozok  strata,  II*. 

, their  relation  to  the  Silurian  rocks  b Sweden, 


15j 


tent,  91L 


- of  Finland,  Lapland  and  Northern  Rtiasia,  99. 

- of  the  southern  atepfies  of  Russia,  their  rx- 


— ■ stratified  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Voitchia  ami 
Kalmiuu,  &L. 

b the  axis  of  tbe  Ural,  359. 

• of  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  south  of  Eka- 
terinburg, 491 

of  tbe  l'ren|^  498. 

of  tbe  Kirgnis  frontier,  .MM.  iloflbanii  and 

llclmeraen's  work  on  this  subject  referred  to,  445. 

■ " " ■ of  tbe  GuberUnski  bills,  448. 

• I I ■ .1  of  the  Iremivk  ridge,  453. 
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CiT^taUlee  roeki  containing  paleozoic foMili  In  the  Urml  moon* 
taitu,  4^  4^  4^  Ac. 

' ■ ' of  the  Ural,  formed  during  tlie  paUeocoic  pe- 

ri4xUd&L 

Cienodut  Keyttriingii  and  C.  If5r/Aii.  apectes  of  foaaU  ftib  found  ' 
in  the  old  red  aandatone  of  Rtuaia,  jyL 
Cumbrian  region  o5  Britain,  the  equivalent  of  the  crrttalline 
axis  of  the  Ural.  4fi6. 

Cupriferous  region  between  Perm  and  Kazan,  of  the  Permian 
■cries.  IfilL 

beds  of  the  Permian  teries,  origin  and  boundar)-  of, 

Cuteb.  oolitic  fossils  of,  referreit  to,  W7. 

Cuvier's  conclusion  with  regard  to  Uie  entombment  of  the  an* 
cient  mammoths  in  icc,  4Bfl. 

Vycikoph}fUum  Jlofi/omu,  PliiUips.  See  LUkottroHem  Jtori- 

/firm*. 

■ ' ■'  — 7V^iarm«  ttfuaiiiu,  description  of,  613.  j 

Im^matmm,  Goldfuss,  description  of  Russian  spe>  1 
cimens,  61i.  ! 

Cfrtocerat,  the  only  Cephilopod  found  in  the  Permian  strata  of  ' 
Russia,  HIL  i 

Cytfidcce,  a new  familjr  of  crinoidai  animals  described  b;  Von 
Buch, 

C^ifikylbam  itt^nmeium,  description  of,  615. 

CytKtritut,  or  similar  small  shells  found  in  the  variegated 
marls  at  Viasniki,  on  the  Kha»tua.lBi. 

Czartkoe>c«lo,  section  from  St.  Prtmbnrgh  to  tlie  bills  of.  Hj. 

-  , description  of  fossils  found  near,  bf  tLLlL  the 

Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  22, 

DAOBnsTA?c,  Aralo'Casptan  strata  extend  to,  3R8. 

Dagu.  isle  of,  true  upper  Silurian  strata  at, 

- ■ . fossils  found  there  hj  M.  EichwaJd,  25, 

Ualmsn,  M.,  hii  account  of  ^tapJiu$  fjrpan$»u,  37. 

Danilof,  M.,  of  Nijny  TagiUk,  his  services, 

Darwin.  Mr.  C.,  lus  discovriy  of  lower  Silurian  rocks  in  Uie 
Falkland  Isles,  on  glacial  action,  52H. 

Daridoir.  .M.,  his  beautiful  estates  on  the  Volga,  15R, 
Decben,  M.  IL  von,  his  geological  map  of  Germany.  036. 

Dc  la  ^he,  Sir  IL  T.,  his  investigations  in  palinnoic  gco> 

Deltas  of  the  Russian  rivers,  their  ^^n4]  increase  accountedfor.S/x. 
Deinichiif,  M.  Anatnlr,  his  great  work  on  southern  Kosiia  re- 
forrod  to.  120.  5112.  , 

.■  — — ' - . his  munillcent  encouragement  at  science, 

at  Nigov  TagUsk,  375. 

Dmdradut,  f>evonian  genus  of  ichthyolitc  in  Russia. 33. 40.53; 

I).  MitrehUoni  (()wcn),  40,  636. 

D^rapfiyUM,  poiota  in  wU^this  genus  dilTen  from  IMho- 
dtmirm, 

DenislutsLaya  (ArchangeH,  limestone  and  fossils  at,  76. 
Denmark,  transported  olocks,  527;  drift  of,  5i0. 

Deriklt^  (South  Ural),  Fcta$iln  poiymorpka  found  at,  ilRL 
Derrymanc  (Ireland),  striated  mcks  in  tlie  bay  and  bills  of,  542. 
Dcsfaayrt.  M.,  on  Polish  miucenc  shells,  292 ; on  fottil  shells  of 
the  Crimea,  301. 

Desna  river.  Somdinavian  blocks  reach  to  the,  525. 

Detriul  phsriiumena,  not  all  due  to  the.  same  cause,  537. 
Detritus.  Sec  also  Bhckt.  Erratic  DrifI,  btc. 

of  Huuia,  its  relation  to  the  underlying  rocks.  25^ 

--  , Poland  and  Prussia,  nortlu.'nt  source  of,  5 (>9. 

■ , northern,  extent  of,  in  Russia.  507. 

■■■  ' superficiid  covering  of,  at  Jetatma  on  the  Oka,  23.1. 
covering  Jurassic  rfu;ka  on  tlm  river  Vitlanka,  247. 

- . alHiCtice  ofcoarec,  in  the  Ural,  251L 

, aurifrmus  aiul  mammifemus,  hypothesis  concerning 
its  origin.  422. 

, local  nature  of  gold  alluvia,  47.'».  477. 

' - — formed  up<m  shelving  grounds.  52.i. 

Devitu,  near  Voruneje.  Devonian  strata  at,  21L 
**  Devonian,"  use  of  the  term  supported,  IkL 
Devonian  svttcai.  its  establishment  in  England,  1*. 


Devonian  system,  its  idnitity  with  the  old  red  sandstooe.  11, 
' " ' great  pirv^enee  of.  in  Germany,  2*. 

rocks  of  this  iicriod  in  France,  4. 

1 Spain, 


exhibited  in  Spain.  4*. 

■ ' - - North  and  South  America.  5*.  fl. 

Australia,  ^ Russia.  L 


Siaaa,21L 


■Zj  Devonian  rocks  overlying  Silurian  on  the 

^ rocks  of.  near  8l  Petersburgh,  32*. 

- of  Russia,  41  ft  teg. 

, northern  zone,  4L 

lower  beds  at  and  to  the  north  of 


Tchudova  (St.  Petersburg),  42, 

^ lower  lieds  <m  the  Volkof,  42. 


character,  44. 


and  Belaia,  45, 


central  beds,  their  usual  mineral 

»,  upper  beds  of.  on  the  rivers  Msu 

range  of,  to  the  north-cast,  46. 
— ■ ...»  . , , extension  of,  to  Onega  and  .Arch- 

angel, near  the  White  Sea,  42. 

in  Courlaml  and  in  I.ivonia,  52. 

- between  Riga  and  Durpat,  52. 

central  region  of,  or  geological 

' on  the  Oka  and  the  Don,  5^  OIL 

, the  organic  remains  of,  02. 

■ — . union  of  old  red  sandstone  6sba 

and  Devonian  shells  in,  &L 

- ' , Icbthy^tes  from,  ^ 39*.  40. 66. 
, dissimilar  htholcq^ral  structure  of, 

»,  junction  of,  with  carboniferous 
rocks  at  Kinofsk,  on  the  TchusMivaya,  125. 

- on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural 


axis  of  Russia,  52. 


in  differeot  tracts,  ^ 


near  Ngni-Sergiusk.  12K. 

, only  one  or  two  fossUs  of,  detected 

among  carbonifermu  types,  132. 

— fine  sections  of,  on  the  river  Isaetz. 


2fi2  ti  sey. 


(Ural),  m 


— , occurrence  of,  at  Neviansk.  Bcr. 


its  relation  to  the  underlying  Silu- 

rian  gnawacka  on  the  Screbrianka,  324. 

— , limcstonea  of,  cm  the  Tchussovira. 


3S5  #/  sey. 


North  Ural,  ^ 4UL 


rocks  of  the  age  of,  400. 


exhibited  near  Bogoslofik  in  tbc 
, tbc  copper  vciu  of  Turyinsk  in 


414, 


, iraponance  of,  in  the  Timan  rangr. 

- possibly  present  on  the  east  flank 

' exhibited  on  the  western  flank  of 
the  South  Ural  at  Yakina  and  BranI,  430. 

- on  the  banks  of  the  Kiga  in  the 


of  the  South  Ural,  422. 


Smith  Ural.  422. 


- possibly  exhibited  In  the  Irendyi 


ridge.  454. 

— — — disturlted  in  |«raltel  lines  with  the 
Silurian  ami  carbonifermu  rocks  in  the  Ural.  46tL 
Devonshire,  Siberian  beds  retcmhling  the  culms  of.  3(aL 
Diallagc  in  the  serpentine  of  UUtvanaya-gora.  in  tW  Soaih 
Ural,  435. 

Diamoiul  alluvia  near  BUsersk,  in  the  North  Ural,  320. 
Diamonds  found  with  gold  detritus  at  Chrestovudavisgensk,  iSO. 
— ' found  in  various  parts  of  the  Ural,  4SI 
' , matrix  of.  found  in  the  Ural,  4S1. 

DilTcnMicc  in  ntonposltion  between  the  same  carbonHermu 
masses  in  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  Russia.  113. 
Difllculiies  of  trevening  the  l^ral  mountains.  358. 

Diluvium.  See  Hiockt,  Erratic$,  Drift,  Dtirihu,  Ac. 
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DiminutioB.  gradual,  of  northern  erratic  blodts,  as  they  recede 
from  their  original  source,  o23. 

Dininuiion  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Russian  riven, 
578.  579. 

Dimitrofka  (north  of  Bachmuth),  coal  seams  at,  LliL 
Dimyaria,  number  of  speck*  of  this  group,  in  the  Permian 
srsteru,  2U9. 

nionia,  calcareous  rocks  (Pmoian)  on  the  banks  of  the,  LIL 
Dinriie  of  the  I'ral  ntountaina.  Grtftutomf. 

— — of  the  cape  of  Horuin’mls  (Timan),  413, 

Dip,  slight,  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  St.  Petenhurgh, 

of  the  Devonian  Iteils  near  Bielef, 

r»f  the  Inoecramus  (Jvicuta)  aandilone,  845. 

Diph^hylbtm.  a proposed  new  genus  of  corals,  described,  &22. 
eonentnum, described,  6i4- 

Dip/c^/rru  and  6'^fM/ma,  scales  of  these  genera  of  Devo. 

uian  Ashes  found  north  nf  Tchudova,  42. 

Direction  of  the  oortliern  drift,  cuastanc  over  wide  tracts,2£L 

■ ■ - . opposite  to  that  of  tlie  existing 

river  courses.  See  arrows  on  Ma|t,  Plate  VI. 

of  the  Scandinavian  drift  cxccBtrk.  587.  58U. 

- — ■ , unrleviating.ofcach/rBhsrirof  the  northern  drift, 2115. 

■■  ■ of  the  priucipal  lines  of  elevation  in  the  Ural  and 
other  tvorthem  mountains  of  Europe,  587. 

Dislocations,  transverse,  along  the  nurth  pala*ozoic  frontier,  83*. 

of  carboniferous  strata  in  tlic  gorges  and  valley*  of 

the  Valdai  Hills,  Z2t 

■ - ■ ■ — near  the  Donetx,  108;  in  tlie  Ural  mountaioa,  357 

to  470. 

' - affecting  the  Permian  rocks  on  the  Kidasb,  122. 

of  the  Permian  series  near  Salaouch,  cast  of  Kazan, 

Idl 

, alisencc  of.  in  great  part  of  Russia.  5Kt. 

Dislocated  condition  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Donets  and  Pe- 
trofskaja.  116.  1U4- 

Dislocation,  line  of.  throwing  up  Pennian  limestone,  183, 

, markeil  by  a liend  of  the  Uiclayo,  431. 
Disseminated  copper  in  the  Pennian  strata,  explanation  of,  170. 

■ gr>ld  through  various  rocks,  recency  of,  4K;1- 

Disturbancei,  iransverar,  Lines  of,  near  L^e  One^,  84. 

of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  the  Pulkovka 

brook,  3L 

, absence  of  any  violent  ones  affecting  the  Russian 

carboniferous  scries,  133. 

' ' — . ' of  the  carboniferous  strata  near  the  eruptive  rocks 
of  Tchaitzin.mii,  4iiL 

, general  direction  of  the  lines  of.  in  Russia  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  587. 

Divitinskaya  (Vitesna),  super|*ositioa  of  the  carboniferous  beds 
on  the  old  red  strata  at,  41t 

D^byk  Karagai,  and  Kara>Edir.tau,  a low  granitic  clialn  parallel 
to  the  Ural,  444. 

Dyelelieck  (Norway),  granite  covered  by  metamorpluwed  S|. 
lurian  limestone  at,  14. 

Dnieper  ami  Don.carbonifm>ut  region  of  the  Doneu  lwtwceo.881. 
Dnie|>«r,  aincnee  of  coal  in  the  drainage  of,  1 17. 

— - — . extension  of  eocene  tertiary  bals  to,  8H3. 

' ' ■ . changes  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  573. 

Dobson,  Mr.,  the  Amt  person  who  suggested  the  idea  of  stris 
having  been  effect^  by  stones  in  iv'fltergs,  534. 

Dolgelly  til  North  Wales,  cofiper  ore  found  to  peat  bog.  ifiQ 
Dolomite  in  lower  carHoDifrrou*  rocks  of  Valdai  HUls.  Z3.  ZX 

— overlying  ilws  white  limestone  of  Moscow,  tU.  j 

■ ■ (tufac'wms)  of  the  Pennian  system  near  Perm,  143. 

(black)  in  the  Ural  mountains,  37H,  3^*,  3U1L 

■ ' ■ — (saccharoitD  near  UsuSerebrianaL,  3hL 

■■  ' ' and  greenstones  in  coQtact  at  Satkinsk,  480. 

Dniomitic  limestones  on  Unt  hanks  of  the  Tebussovaya,  186. 

■ " ctHiglumerate*  of  Worcestersliirc,  rocks  resembling  I 

tbeiQ  in  Russia,  176.  I 

D'Otuaiius  rj'ilalloy,  his  name  of  PcD^o.  L41L  ' 

Domanik  (Mack)  schists,  Arst  classed  as  upper  Silurian,  4l3.and  , 
afterwards  as  Devonian,  645. 


I Dombrora  and  Bendzin,  Poland,  coal  sixty  feet  thick  at,  ftfii, 

' Dome,  ^at  reutraJ,  of  Devonian  rocks, 

, imperfect,  of  the  coal  strata  at  Uisshchia-Balks,  HiO. 

Don,  river,  near  Voroneje,  the  most  southerly  point  at  wlucb 
Devonian  rocks  appear,  filL 

, upiwr  seetkitu  of  the,  affor«{  thirty  species  of  true  Devo« 
Qian  shells  with  ichthyolites,  ILL 

and  DBieper.carlwnifcrous  region  between.89.  SvtDowt:. 
— — , crrtaceoui  nicks  of  the,  870. 

— , new  land  near  the  mouth  of,  573. 

■ CoMacks,  chalk  of  the  country  of  the.  865. 

I’ossacks,  capital  of  the,  built  of  steppe  limestone, 

Donelz,  coabAeld.  and  region  watered  by  the,  ^ 23. 

, carboniferous  sections  on  the,  1B8. 

, comparison  of  the  coal-field  of,  with  that  of  other  parts 

of  Europe,  182. 

, Jurassic  rocks  near  Irium  on  the,  849.  850 

",  lowest  Jurassic  beds  on  Ibis  river  the  equivalents  of 
highest  beds  at  Moscow,  851. 

, , Jurassic  rocks  iff  the.  Compared  with  the  white  lime- 

I stone  of  Cracow  and  the  coral  rag,  &c.  of  Endaud,  85:t 
. chalk  of  tlie,  Ufifi. 

Donetzkaya,  on  the  Don.  natural  sections  of  the  carlmtiifcrous 
rucks  near,  1B2. 

Donkof,  or  Dankof  on  the  Don,  sandy  magnesian  limestones  of 
the  Devonian  period  at,  61. 

D'Orliigny,  M.  Ale.,  his  work  on  South  America,  6. 

, ■ his  riewr  of  the  analogy  existing  between 

the  termination  of  the  palicozoic  and  the  crriuccous  i>e- 
riods.  8111. 

— - — " ■ ■ ■ - , his  examinalkm  of  the  Jiinusic  fossUs  of 
Moscow,  Koro^vo,  Ac.,  £itL  (See  Dcseriiition  of  vol.  ii. 
4IJM 

Dbrpat,~SiIarian  detritus  transported  to,  510. 

fossil  fishes  from  the  Devonian  beds  of,  40, 58. 
Dranimcn(Norway),  eruptive  and  inetamurphic  rock*  near.  14. 
Drechitnolka.  near  Simbirsk,  tertiary  fossils  at,  878. 

Drift.  See  also  Bheka,  Errafin,  tittrihu,  Ac. 

Drift  sands,  thickness  of,  between  Ust-Vaga  and  Uatiug,  176. 

■■  -,  local  use  of  the  term  for  the  Ural  alliivla,  476. 

, fomiitig  the  mammoih  clay,  at  Taganrog,  2U8. 

, Scandinavian,  and  erratic  blocks  in  Russia,  507. 

, Dortliem,  and  erratic  blocks  near  St.  Pete^urgh,  518. 

, partial  absence  of,  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  AndoiDa.5i6. 

' ■ , mixture  of,  in  Russia,  588. 

, uortheni,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a sea,  58J 

cxccntrically  thrown  off  from  Scandinavia,  587. 

— , yrKit  masrrs  hatnf  aetfd  like  plaeierv,  536. 

and  erratic  blocks,  difference  between  them  in  Sweden.  546 

— ~ in  the  vicinity  of  polished  rocks  in  KilUmey,  549. 

, wounds  of,  ad  like  glacier*.  553, 224. 

in  Russia  by  rivers.  265. 

Dubois  de  Mont[icrcux,  M.,  bis  coUectlon  of  tertiary  fossils  from 
llutscliak  ou  the  Dnieper,  8X6 

, hi*  diicoverr  of  true  eocene  beds  in 

Armenia,  889;  hit  Caucasian  maps,  576.  656. 

— , his  dctcmiination  of  the  age  of  the 

Volbynian  and  Podolion  deiMsiti,  8R3. 

■ ■■■■'  his  divtsion  of  tertiary  deposits,  8*14. 

■—  — ■ ■■■»  his  account  of  the  tract  between 

Circassia  and  the  Caucasus,  575. 

Duderbuf,  St.  Petersburg,  lower  Silurian  hills  of,  88*. 

Dufreooy,  M.,  his  gecdofieal  map  of  France,  4. 

- ■■,  hii  view  of  the  uummulitic  b^  iif  the  Prrenecs. 

8K4 

Diina  river,  Devonian  rocks  along  the  banks  of,  from  Riga  to 
Kirchholm  and  Kokenhusen,  2lL 

. comparative  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in  the  estuary 

of  tlie,  51tL 

Diinhof  (Uvouia),  gy{wum  quarried  at,  21. 

Duration  of  species,  relation  between  this  and  their  wide  exten. 
sioo.  816. 

Durochcr,  .M.  See  M-  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  his  memoir,  586. 

4 S 
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Dwiun.  high  road  lo.  north-east  of  Vttegra,  diAcultjr  of  defining 
the  louthem  limita  of  tite  old  red  sandstone  at, 

■ — . carboniferous  limestone  extends  beyond,  IIL 

' ■.  fine  ditfs  of  cartmniferoiis  limestone  on  the  left  bank 
between  Siiikaya  and  Rakolkskayi,  id. 

■ — ■ . fossiU  of  the  white  (carlioBiferoua)  limestone  of  the.  7fi. 
• the  lower  carhoaiferous  strata  obscured,  77. 

■ Pemiian  rocks  ex|iosed  in  ascending  this  riter  from 
Archangel.  17tf. 

, shelly  sea-lmttoms  olismrd  on  the  banks  of.  337. 

' . plixnomeiia  of  deration  of  blocks  on  the  liaoks  of*  on  the 

breaking  up  of  the  frost,  &6d.  567. 

. Timetable  deposits  at  the  mouth  of,  570. 
Uwytenskaya(canal  of  Marinsk),  carbordferoua  limestone  at,  li, 
, fossUs  found  at,  tL 

Dykes  of  crystalline  rock  neiir  Karakulia,  on  tbe  KalaiuM,  flL 
^ oi  magnetic  ironstone  at  Blagodat,  379. 

BAaLiKST  stages  in  the  series  of  ptUeozoic  deposita  1>est  exhi- 
bited in  Scandioana,  19* 

Easteni  flanks  of  tbe  Ural,  geological  structure  of  tlie,  437. 
Gchioi,  spines  of,  at  Kaaiuof,  in  the  carhouiferous  Ujoestone,  Si. 
Eckimt-fnertni/et,  account  of,  38. 

Egeberg  (Norway),  melamorphosed  Silurian  rocka  near,  14*. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  he  his  ala,  3a*, 

Ehrenlierg,  M.,  his  remarks  uo  Russian  fossil  Ii\^mrrui  (toe 
Tol.  ii.). 

Etchaald,  M.,  his  works  on  the  older  Russian  dqsoiits  (Preface). 

, his  cotn{ian«inn  of  the  red  eanh  near  St.  Peters- 
burg with  the  old  red  sandstone,  33*. 

■ , fossils  found  hy  hint  in  the  isle  of  Dago,  3^ 

■ ■■■■  — , his  account  of  Russian  Silurian  trilobitea,  37*. 

■ , notice  of  his  memoir  on  tho  Devouian  fisbea  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parlotk,  22. 

I ....  — , his  account  of  the  structure  of  .Mount  Rogdo,  194. 

■ ■ , his  account  of  plastic  clays  between  Grodno  and 

KremeneU,  385. 

■ ■ — . his  researches  eonceming  tertiary  Uineatooet,  305. 

■ ' ',  his  list  of  Caspian  species  of  shells,  3Ufi. 

■ ■ , his  account  of  the  Hot  .4 urocAs,  639. 

Etfel,  fish  of  Ute  old  red  samlstone  found  in  tbe, 

Ekaterinburg,  road  across  tbe  Ural  to,  343.  314. 

. geology  of  tbe  enrirons  of,  36U. 

' — , section  from  this  place  to  Kaltchodsnsk,  362. 

' ■ , geology  of  the  district  north  of,  308. 

, structure  of  the  Ural  chain  to  the  south  of,  4il. 

■ ■ I gold  mines  nesir,  476. 

Elatmolhtrium,  an  extinct  genus  of  large  <|uadrupeds  |ieruliar 
to  Russia,  5411. 

Elqihant  and  mastodon,  not  of  the  mioccne  period,  30A. 
Elevation  of  land  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Rimia,  32. 

■ ■ of  tlie  shelly  deimsits  of  the  Dwina  and  Vaga,  331. 

, proofs  of,  observable  in  extensive  coast  lines,  322. 

■ I of  Russia  after  last  submergence,  date  of,  536. 

of  land,  marks  of,  near  tbe  shores  of  Black  sea,  575. 

■ ■ and  depressioos  of  land  with  few  dislncaiiuni  in  Rus- 
sia, 584. 

- , direction  of,  in  Ute  mountain  chains  of  Nortbero 

Europe,  5H7. 

Elevatory  process  alTeding  the  level  of  the  great  inland  seas  of 
Southern  Russia,  312. 

Elton  lake,  the  salt  uf.  1112. 

Em}ieror  of  all  Ute  Rimlas  (see  Dniicatim  to,  and  Pr^ace). 
Emmerich,  M.,  bis  work  on  trilobitcs,  4. 

Emmons.  Dr.,  his  Taconic  system  of  America  referred  to, 
Encrioital  limestone  (crystalline)  occurring  between  two  erup- 
tive ridges.  42tL 

marble  at  Sjrmtan,  near  Miask  (Ural),  434. 

Eocrinilcs,  peculiar  allictl  forms  in  the  Scan^navtan  aod  Russian 
Silurian  rocks,  29*. 

Engdmsttn.  M.,  his  memoir  on  Olonetz,  23. 

England,  north  of,  coni(»arisoD  of  Uonetz  coal-field  with  that  of. 


j England.  Norw^an  detritus  in,  5f7. 

EngiUh  mining  expressioos  used  by  the  RusaiaM,  107. 

Enikalu,  or  Yenikair,  tertiary  marine  fossils  found  there,  303. 
Eocene  tertiary  fossUs  at  Antipofka  on  the  Volga,  277. 

— deposits,  t^oMile  wide  exiensioa  of,  in  Ger- 
many, Pfdand,  282  ; opinion  modified,  <152- 

on  the  Dnieper,  2A3, 

UQ  tbo  Lower  Volga,  28.3. 

- ■ — ■ . , . of  Russia,  general  account  of,  284. 

. ..  — near  Simbirsk. 287 ; in  Armenia.  2.8a 

Equbetaceous  plants,  fossil  remains  of,  in  tbe  siliceous  grits 
(Jurasuc)  of  .Moscow,  2411. 

Ertol  (SotiUi  Ural),  Devonian  rocks  seen  at,  430, 

Eraolski  Gora  (South  Ural),  sycnitic  boaldcrs  mi  flank  of.  4,*tn. 
Eremcll.  See /rroie/ (South  Ural). 

ErifmatoUthur  modre/xTrilet  (jlofiformu)  of  Martin.  See 
tho$trotkm  /toriforme. 

Ennan,  M.,  Ad.,  his  geological  map  of  Silieria,  8*- 

his  delrrtninatioD  of  the  poidtiun  of  the  Ob- 
donk  mountains,  340. 

— -■  hisdeterminatioa  of  then»cks  of  Obdorak.  411. 

Erosion  the  surface  of  rocks  in  Norway,  542 

of  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  not  observable  in  Ruscia, 
218. 

Erratic  blocks.  See  Blockt,  rrratie. 

Erupted  rocks  of  the  Ural,  some  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
4G6. 

Eruptive  origin  of  tbe  magnetic  iron  ore  of  Blagodat,  380. 
of  the  Ircndyk,  433. 

Eruptive  rocks,  near  Christiania  ami  Drammen,  13». 

' in  Sweden,  13  et  sey. 

— — of  the  Lapland  Rmuiao  frontier,  22  H #cg. 
of  tbe  Tiinaii,  413 ; of  tbe  Ural,  337  e/  nq. 

— ' — . between  Verch-Uralsk  and  Orsk.  444. 

EscarpmenU  of  Jurassic  rocks  gcocrally  aliseut  in  Russia,  229. 

of  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  on  tbe  Doneu,  250. 

Escars,  explanation  of  origin,  342. 

Estbuaia,  bituminous  schist  t^lower  Silurian)  in,  28«. 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  33*. 

Emmpkahu  quaUfriatt,  charactcriatic  lower  Silurian  shell, 

iiz*. 

- pfntanqulatui,  characteristic  carbooiferous  shell,  ~fi. 

Eurite  of  the  Irendyk  ridge,  433. 

• on  tbe  Issetz  near  Smolino,  363. 

European  equivalents  of  the  Russian  Jurassic  rocks,  254. 

Evst,  a tributary  of  tlie  Diina,  undulations  the  strata  near. 
31. 

Excetitric  distribution  of  the  northern  drift.  5t8 
Eroffyre  found  in  tbe  greensand  near  Kamuchine,  27fi. 
Exteusion  of  species  in  space,  relation  between  this  and  their 
duratiuu  in  time,  216. 

Extent  of  detritus  in  Russia,  507. 

FALLa  of  Ute  Narva,  recession  of,  34. 

False  stratiiicatioD  in  the  saudstoues  liencatb  the  steppe  lime- 
stone, 3<I0. 

Faults  seldom  recognizaltle  in  European  Russia  (yNurim). 

Fauna  vi  the  Silurian  deposits  of  Russia,  3fi. 

■ of  the  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  scries  of  Rnssia,  62. 

■ — of  the  Russian  earbouiferous  system,  132. 

— — of  the  I’ermian  system,  2U3. 

' ' ■ — . taljular  list  of  species  of,  2;?1- 

- ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■,  recapitulation  of,  228. 

FavOMitn,  the  relations  of  this  genus  of  corals  to  CAw/rfev.  5a3. 

alMolarit,  Guldfuss,  description  of  Kussiau  siiicimens, 

81» 

■ - - PetroffoUianuM,  Pander.  Sec  UAwfe/et  Pe/ro/wA/enut. 
;»i>fytiH>rpAa,  Goldfuss,  description  of  Russian  speci- 
mens uf,  filii. 

Foatlirrstoiibaugh,  Mr.  G.  VV.,  bis  application  of  Euglisli  daasi* 
ficatiun  to  America,  3, 

Features,  charaeteristic,  which  ilistinguisb  tbe  Pertuiao  from 
the  carbuuiferuus  rocks,  2t)8. 
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Pft]kenfr»  Ucat^  hU  account  of  the  rocks  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  30W, 

FeUptr.  decomposed,  of  Kaltcbedanik,  ‘MM 

— porphyry,  of  a pink  colour,  in  the  lower  conglomerate 

of  the  Uonetz  coal«field,  hS ; in  the  South  Ural,  444,  a/LO. 
Fels]Nithic  rocks  of  the  Irendyk  ridRe,  4A.t 

associaied  with  goUl  orr,  477. 

— ■ ■ ■■  and  gneusic  rocks  of  the  southern  steppes,  3L 
PmtttrUa,  most  abundant  coral  of  the  Vermian  system, 
Feodorofikaya.  on  the  Volga,  J uraMic  1teds  cap]>^  by  cretaceous 
rocks 

Feroxydule  (magnetic  Iron),  its  constant  presence  in  igneous 
rocks.  3^. 

Pemtinous  san<ts  with  ironstone  CDiicrctions,  with  fossiliferoui 
junukic  rocks,  233, 

with  green  grains,  in  the  Moscow  basin,  136. 

sandstone  of  Taiarova,  fossil  plants  of,  241L 

of  Buisia,  probability  that  all  of  them  lielong 

to  tbc  coral  rag  formation,  243. 

' and  lignite,  underlying  oolitic  beds  at 

Kaincnka  on  the  Donetz,  2al. 

Tihruus  iron  ore  of  Yurasamskui  in  the  South  Ural.  42ft. 
FUosofakaya,  in  northern  Ruuia,  Fusulina!  oliserved  near,  87. 
Finland,  gulf  of.  the  stnteture  of  some  of  its  transTerse  erup* 
tire  islaiuls  described,  24*. 

' section  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of,  34. 

, angular  blocks  on  the  hanks  of  tbc  gulf  of,  511. 

, identity  of  erratic  blocks  o«i  the  Slareoka  with  the 
rocks  of,  ILL 

FUchcr  de  Wsldhcun,  M.,  his  work  on  the  vnrirons  of  Moscow 
referrei]  to,  80. 

■ , his  Bkopaiodon  MenteUu  of  the 

Permian  rocks,  Ul. 

— ' — ■ ■ ■ , his  names  of  Permian  plants,  219. 

and  Tol.  ii.  i 

■ ■ ' . hb  researches  conceniingtbe  Juras> 

sic  fossils  of  Rnssia,  23L  (See  rol.  ii.) 

' ' , his  account  of  tbc  fouii  quadrupeds 

of  Russia,  301. 

Fishes,  fossil,  their  remains  not  hitherto  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  continent,  33«*. 

(Deronian),  remains  of  in  inarlstone  south  of  St. 

PrlcnlHirg,  , .19* ; at  other  places,  42  e/  Mf. 

Fishes,  fossil  (Devonian),  M.  Eichwald'i  memoir  on  thu  snbyect 
commented  on,  3R. 

■ - ■ — ' found  in  the  gorge  of  tbc  Priksha,  46. 

, no  other  fossib  found  in  the  sandy 

and  argillaceous  Deronian  rocks  near  l^e  Onega,  48. 

— — ■ , of  Riga,  Mi  of  Orel,  5lL 

■—  , , gigantic  species  fmin  Diirpat,  53. 

■ , TO  Russia,  and  their  relatkin  to  those 
found  in  Scirtland  in  the  (dd  red  sandstone,  S3  aeo. 

- — " - , remains  of,  found  on  the  Vol,  414. 

■ (Permian),  account  of,  2LL 

. not  rare  in  rocks  of  thb  epoch,  21K. 

' — ' (Jurassic),  from  the  Volga,  240. 

(Tertiary),  descrilicd  by  Pallas,  4M, 

Fusures,  singular,  seen  in  sonse  parts  of  Russia,  571. 

Flags,  calcareous,  on  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Kalb  in  the 
South  Ural,  4.i9, 

" ■ ' . on  the  Vloi^  30*. 

llagrtoncs  of  Bcchcfon  the  Kalroiuss  (carboniferoos),  R5l  and 
shale  of  the  Miuss  (carboniferous),  12R. 

■ , granitic,  near  Kanevsk  and  Miaak  (South  Ural), 

4i3.  idu. 

Flexible  selibu  (Silurian)  on  the  Ukhta,  414. 

Flexures  and  contortions  in  tbc  country  of  the  Doneiz,  ^ 108; 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  357,  363,  383 el  seg.,  422  et  $tg., 
456  ft  srg. 

Flint,  courses  of,  in  tlie  crctaccont  rocks  of  Uspensk,  2flflu 

and  chert  associated  with  Permian  grits  and  shales,  15.1. 

Floods  occurring  in  Russia  during  Use  spring,  their  great  extent 
and  effects,  572. 


Flora,  rcrniian.  general  remarks  on,  218- 
ForeminiftTt,  great  ahumlaucc  of,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Russian 
carboniferous  series.  135. 

Forbes.  Prof.  Edward,  his  exuting  Soottbh  analogy  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  .4ralo-Caapian  formation,  3112. 

" ■ - ' ' , hu  proofs  that  the  arctic  character  of 

species  does  not  wholly  depend  on  latitude,  552. 

Purbes,  Prof.  James,  hu  views  of  the  nature  of  glacier  move- 
meiit,  509. 

Furchhanmier,  Prof.,  hb  analvus  of  metamorplios>ed  limestone 
at  Djelelicck  (Norway),  11. 

■ - — ■ , his  menmir  on  the  consersiou  of  fucoid 

sebbts  into  gnetuose  rocks,  referred  to,  14*. 

— , hb  geological  map  of  Denmark,  541. 

■ . hU  opinions  on  the  transport  of  boulders, 
555. 

Forests,  alMcnce  of,  in  Southern  Russia,  564. 

. effects  of  their  destruction  in  Northern  Russia.  iZlL, 

Fossilifrrous  beds  (Silurian)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is.  North 
Ural,  024. 

■ (Uevoniau)  on  tbc  Serebriaaka  awl  Tebuaso- 
vaya,3H4. 

(CaHxmifcroua)  appearance  of  on  the  Issetz,  in 

Siberia,  3R3. 

' on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 

Ural,  432, 

> (Permian),  at  Sviask  and  Kazan,  1R2. 

— .■  ■-  ■■  - on  Uie  river  Piaaa,  166- 

— ■ ■ (JuriMk-)  of  the  Urah  41ML 

— — — — (Jurassic)  at  Oksevo,  on  the  Oka,  2tl3. 

Fossils  (Silurian),  general  remarki  on  their  distribution,  3fief 


" — • many  species  common  to  Russia  and  other 

parts  of  the  world.  36*.  37*. 

— ■ , ■bscDce  of,  near  the  Silurian  axu  of  the  Irendyk  chain, 
460. 

■ - (lower  Silurian)  from  many  localities  in  the  governmeuts 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Estbonia,  26^  'iZ.  to  31L 
■ ■ ■ in  the  Arctic  Ural,  40H. 

— (upper  Silurian)  of  Norway,  I2*_ 

■ of  Gothland,  18*- 

' — I.  I,  wide  ilbtribution  of  certain  species  of, 

12. 

■ I— .1  found  by  M.  Pander  in  the  Russian 


island  of  Oesel,  35. 

- found  in  the  Ural  mountains.  364,  370,  376,  382,  396. 
401,  402. 456  ef  sec. 

■ found  in  the  Arctic  Ural,  408. 

found  ta  the  Timau  range,  413. 

■ (DcToniau)  of  Marina  and  PoriU  (Su  Petersburg),  32*. 
33,  39*. 


of  Tchudova  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  42. 

- — ■ ■ — at  Bor,  on  the  Volkof,  43, 

■ I ■■  ■■  ichtbyolites  on  tlic  lianks  of  the  Volkof.  44. 

Iiecwcen  Riga  and  Diirpat,  52. 

gigantic  boon  of  flshca  {t'MkmiekiAyt 
at  Dorpai,  3iL 

--  - — . general  view  of,  62  ei  sen. 

- of  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains,  3tU,  368,  384,  386, 
390.  397. 

■ of  the  Timan  range,  414. 

(cariioniferDns)  of  the  limestone  of  the  Priksha,  72. 

, casts  of,  in  magnesian  ILuieatonc  of  tins 

period.  Z3. 

- ■ ' , of  the  Moscow  limestone, 

I , of  the  Fiuvlina  limestone,  £6,  86.1RL 

— I , asscK'jatcd  with  coal  at  Alezawlrofsk,  OIL 

■  of  the  limestone  alternating  with  the 

coal  scams  of  Lissitchia  Ualka,  LliL 

- ■ of  the  Donetz  cwal-fleld,tl»dr  importance 

to  the  practical  miner,  122, 

. eharactcrutic  of  the  calcareous  grit  of 

.\niiuk.  128. 
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Pos^«  (rartioniferotu),  rctntrlu  on  the  Rimion  series  of, 

lai  et 

— — — , 00  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains, 3J7. 

.1fi3.arfl.38H.434>.  439.  1*5.  IfiO, 

— , found  in  the  Arctic  Ural.  409. 

, found  in  the  Tinian  rann,  415. 

■ ■ ■ , found  at  Cuuatchi'datrni,  in  the  South 

Vra!.4^1ilL 

(I'enuian),  the;  form  a distinct  {wIkouhc  fcroup,  139. 

...  , fuu^  at  Greheoi  and  many  other  spots  on 

the  west  flaok  of  the  South  Ural,  li£. 

- - ■ ■ Produettu  hmeHtone  at  Meieftatiuik,  Nljiil 

Troitsk,  &c.  (Uielebci).  153 

■ of  reptilian  animals  descrilied  by  M.  Rscher 

de  Waldhetm.  154. 

' , fouud  on  the  lianks  of  the  Volga,  Lfii. 

■ ■ - , from  the  Piaoa  river,  IdS. 

— — , from  strau  at  l‘st-Va«  on  the  Dvina.  174. 

■ — ■ , general  alisence  of,  in  the  tufaceous  limestones 

of  tlie  Volga,  181- 

■ ■ ■ — -I . of  ('pfAcrtJwe,  or  shells  resembling  them,  the 
only  ones  found  in  certain  red  marls,  LZL2. 

, {irohahly  form  the  base  of  the  Bogdo  Hills, 

1 U.’’i 


•.entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  Triaasic 


l>etls.iilL 


' ■ ■ ' genera]  review  of  the  whole  series,  9(>5  e/  try. 

■ ■ , isbular  list  of,  3il. 

■ - (Jurassic)  of  the  .Middle  Volga, 

■ of  the  Oka  and  the  Moskwa,  S33,  231. 

' o(  the  Moscow  hasin,  23fl. 

— — - of  the  fcjTugiDoui  sand  and  sUiceous  grit  near 
Moscow,  238,  210- 

— of  the  deposits  of  Orenburg,  247. 

- ■ - of  the  deposits  on  the  Donett,  251. 

- ■ ■ - of  the  white  limestone  of  Cracow,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Vistula.  1253. 

general  result  of  the  examination  of,  et  $eg. 

of  Saurians  from  Simbirsk,  23&. 

■ (Cretaceous)  of  the  * planer  kalk’  of  Saxony,  262. 
, eoUection  of,  in  Use  Museum  of  Warsaw, 


..  ■ of  Poland  and  the  Car]xatluans,  264- 

■ — — — of  the  country  of  the  Uonetz,  2filL 
- ..  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural.  272. 

■ — - of  the  Volga,  near  Simbirsk,  273. 

— — (tertiary  eocene)  in  the  Crimma,  immediately  above  cre- 
taceous lieds,  284. 

..—  ..■■I  nesur  the  city  of  Kief,  and  at  Hutscluk 

on  tlie  Dnieper,  2^ ; list  of,  from  Butschak,  2Kfl. 

- - . — Sunhirsk,  287 ; from  Aniipofka, 

■ — - (tertiary  miocenc)  from  Wicliczka  (Poland),  22IL 

■ — - from  Koronilza  in  Poland,  and  the 

U|>pcr  VUtula,  222. 

from  Podulia,  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia,  2S4.  23iL 

from  Taganrog  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  296. 

(upiier  tertiary)  of  a hraekish  water  Mediterranean,  form 

the  .\ralo-Ca»pian  or  siepfie  Umestone,  297-327. 

frtiiQ  Novo  Tchetiiask,  3111. 

■ ■ ■ from  the  Crima'a.  301- 

— — " " - ■ — from  the  clllTs  of  tlie  Caijdati,  3QfL 

■ from  the  cliff's  of  the  Aral  sea,  3IH- 

- from  the  basin  of  Biilgar,  324. 
fn»iu  the  steppe  of  .Astrakhan,  3lfl 

— — ■ of  raised  North  Sea  beaches  on  the 

Dwina,  Ust-Vaga  and  Peielinm,  3-*9. 332. 

■«—  . remains  of  quadrupeds  in  the  North  and 

South  Ural,  478.  491.  404,  498  tt  »ef. 

- ■ II  ■ ■ in  European 
Ru-<vua.  5<>0. 

Fraiire.  Silurian  rocks  of,  ij  Gres  de  Vosges  of.  203^  Jurassic 
rocks  of,  249,  23 1 ; cretaceous  system  of,  2tfTT 


Franconia,  Devonian  rocks  of,  3*. 

Frears,  Mr.,  his  researches  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  81. 

— ■ his  valuable  assistance  in  collecting  the  Jurassic 

foesili  of  ktoacow,  235.  (See  fossils  named  after  him  by 
us,  vol.  ii.) 

Freberga,  (Sweden)  limestone  with  SphsrroBites  at,  18. 
Fredericksvirn,  granitic  rock  of,  resembling  that  of  Cornwall, 
U*, 

Freexing  cavern  In  gypseous  hill  at  Illetzkaya-TUstf^ita,  185- 
Frclofski  (North  Unil),  copper  mine  of,  399. 

Freshwater  tertiary  shells  de|iosited  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
Mediterranean  sea,  297. 

Frost,  dUru|ition  of  rocks,  and  heaps  of  blocks  caused  by,  569, 
Frozeo  soil  of  Yakutsk,  l>ut 
Fucoids  in  the  lower  shale  of  Norway.  12- 
— — , presence  of,  in  the  lower  Silurian  clay  near  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 2fi*. 

— cliararterize  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  of  Scandinavia 
aud  Russia,  15*.  3(L 

— ■ - ' in  Devonian  Umestone  of  Tchudova,  42. 

fhmlina  limestone,  its  position  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  Ru-xsian 
carboniferous  series  on  the  Volga.  UL. 

— ocenrring  at  Goradofka  (Soath  Russia),  28. 

found  on  the  Bielaym,  415. 

yueuliM  in  the  upper  carboniferous  strata  (rood  to  Archangel), 
7fi. 

, in  the  upper  carboniferous  strata  at  Velikow,  85 : 

on  tlie  Ussa  and  Volga,  86 ; at  Goradofka.  filL 
found  in  the  Gurmaya  hilla  (South  Ural),  451. 

GALAiiorMKi,  Colonel,  his  assistance,  378. 

Garhatof,  on  the  Oka.  large  erratic  block  at,  524. 

Garnet  rock  (altered  Silurian  Iiuiestone),  DjeJelieck,  Norway.  14. 

(altered  Devonian  limestone),  Turvinsk  i North 

Ural),  3118. 

— — between  walls  of  serpentine  (South  Ural),  435. 
Garnets  in  strata  {icnctntrd  by  intrusive  rocks,  433. 

Gasemgne,  a Scottish  miner,  first  exfdivrer  of  the  iron  ore  and 
cosd  in  the  country  of  tbe  Donetz,  U>7. 

GoMiert^Htda,  Uieir  rarity  among  Permian  fossils.  209. 

Geiuitz,  Dr.,  his  list  of  the  zechstein  fossils  of  Saxony.  215. 

'■‘“'"■'■i  bis  views  on  the  cretaceous  rocks,  262. 

General  objecu  of  tlie  present  wurk,  8^ 

Geneva,  frecang  caverns  near,  197. 

Geologists,  one  of  tbesr  great  ahjccis  of  late  years  tbe  investi- 
gation of  the  older  jtalseozoic  rocks.  L 
Ctography,  physical,  of  Central  Russia,  20* ; of  tbe  Ural  moun- 
taiuk,  3311- 

Geoloeical  evidence  of  the  modern  distribniion  of  auriferous 
alluvia  into  the  Ural,  472. 

Germany  and  Belgium,  older  palsroroie  rocks  of.  3. 

, development  of  the  cretaceous  syaieni  in,  261. 

greater  resemblance  eff  the  Russian  cretaceotu  depo- 
sits to  the  scries  in  those  countries  than  to  those  oi  the 
rc»t  of  Europe,  279. 

' ' , Nortiiern,  and  Poland.  |in>liahle  existence  of  eocene 

teitiaries  in,  283.  (See  also  Appendix  P.) 

Germar  and  Kunze,  their  list  of  tbe  fossils  of  the  kupfer- 
schiefer  of  Maiufeld,  215. 

Gtrialskaya  (Orenban;),  sandy  coiiglotuerate  (Pemiiaa)  of,  146. 
filalioka  (Donetz),  white  chaJk  on  tbe.  26lL 
Glacial  action,  no  appearance  of.  In  the  Ural  mountains.  412. 
522. 

, effects  like  it  may  have  been  produced  by  great 
masses  of  drift,  536. 

— - tbeoTT,  its  utter  inapplicability  to  Russia,  53 Cl. 

Gladera,  their  agency  assumed  by  Agassiz  to  account  for  the 
plucnnmena  of  far  transported  drilt,  568. 

— — pndiobly  once  existed  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
Scandinavia  and  l.apland,  528.  548. 554. 

, bow  they  have  contributed  to  form  sea-liottcuiu,  .5.19, 

, their  former  existence  and  advance  impossible  in 

Sweden  and  Russia,  5t3. 
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Gleivitz  (Sikiu),  boalden  at,  (£rr.  in  t«xt  Gleinitx.) 
Gleo  Rof  (ScoUaimI),  panUcl  ritljra  off 
Glipka,  Gnienl,  hb  atustance, 

GlffitoateuM  rHicule4u$  and  Dipiaftttntt,  ichtbyolitM  fbuod  to 
the  »o(rth  of  St.  Petersburg,  ^ 4^ 

Goeiaa,  proof  of  ita  exiiteiice  in  iu  ordinary  oonditioD  (ai  aa 
altered  rock)  before  the  deposit  of  the  orerljing  Silurian 
rocks  of  Sweden,  Lfi. 

I and  feUpathic  rocks  of  the  ioutl>era  steppes  of  Rassia.91. 

Uneissosc  rocks  of  Norwsy,  II. 

Gobcl,  M.f  bis  analysis  uf  tl»e  Caspian  water,  30H. 
GidubiiukaTa,  cretaceous  section  on  the  Uoii,  ^70. 

Gold  alluvia  of  Neriansk  (Surth  Ural),  SfilL 
' near  Biisersk  (North  Ural),  390. 

not  associated  with  the  copper  on  the  went  flank 

of  the  Ural  OKKiutaini,  474. 

■ ■■  , nature  of,  47G. 

■ at  Soimanofsk  (South  Ural),  487. 

■ , limits  of  its  dUtrihutiott.  479. 

Gold  ores  at  Listvenaya-ftora  (South  Ural),  4U. 

, period  of  its  introductioa  into  tbe  Ural,  479. 

— , usually  in  quarts  veins,  477  e/  sey. 

, a large  lump  of,  weighing  Zli  English  poonda,  found  at 
Zarevo>Aleaandrahk,  489,  400. 

■ ■ mines  of  nerezorsk  (Ekateriuburg),  47Q. 

of  Chrestovofisrisfcnsk  (west  North  Ural),  48Q. 

of  Peslianka,  near  Bogoslufsk  (North  Ural),  489. 

south  of  Miask  (South  Ural),  488. 

Gold  produce  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Murchiswi's  discourse  on,  ftiS- 
Goldingcn  (Courland),  IJevooian  strau  at,  filL 
(^onUtiie  grits  (carboniferous)  of  the  Tebassovaya,  197. 

- ' " fbuod  at  Artinsk,  LfiL 

Goniatites  in  Dnmanik  schists  on  the  I'khta  ( Deronian  ).4l  4,  E4&. 
Goradufka,  near  Uacbmutb,  section  Ihnnigfa  the  carlKMiiTmiis 
rocks  from  Karakulia  to, 

Gorbktof  on  the  Oka,  Permian  red  marls,  180 : northern  drift 
and  large  blocks  at,  lilfiL 

Gorliatcbofika)^  (Ooneta),  seqaence  of  carboniferous  rocks  at, 

Gorge  of  alabaster  { Permian)  at  KaJeukaya,  through  wlUcb  the 
Dwina  runs,  173. 

Gorges  of  carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchussovars,  195.  3 86.  tt  te^. 

rarely  or  never  funned  by  ordinaLT)’  rirers,  345. 

Gorodiiia,  near  Kolomna,  white  enrboniferous  limestone  ob< 
served  mrar  the  |KMt*house  of,  SsL 
Goroditebe  on  tbe  Volga,  account  of  tbe  section  at,  946. 

- ■ - . bituminous  schists  (Juraask)  of,  945. 

, (vtneretions  of  impure  argillacrous  limestone  (Jm 
rassic)  at, 

Gorodok  (east  of  Penn),  aection  of  the  strata  of  tbe  cartwni* 
ferous  series  at,  197. 

, fusiils  found  in  tbe  Pennian  rocks  at,  liA. 

Goryn  (south  of  Grodno),  tertiary  rocks  on  tbe  banks  of,  985. 
Gotudanv^Duyerak  iDonetz),  gritstones  and  other  rocks  sub- 
ordinate to  the  limestone  ItkL 
fkitlilaiid,  upper  Silurian  rocks  ofr  identical  with  those  of  En- 
gland, 18*. 

— . contemporaneity  of  the  strata  in  Ocsel  and  Dago 
with  those  of.  35*. 

GouheflT,  or  Gurielf,  gypseous  elevations  near,  199. 

Gourmaya,  or  Gumuiya  UiUs  (Suuth  Ural),  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of,  139. 

— — Penutao  lieds  from  Verchni 
Oremata  to  the,  146. 

Grabovaya  (Donetz)  dark-colonred  curboniferous  limestone  and 
flagstones  of,  1^ 

Orafikaya  Slavenka  (south  of  Cxarskue-Ceto),  fossils  from  tbe 
quarries  of,  91L 

Granite  piercing  metamorphosed  PenUuuerus  limestone  at 
Djelebcck  (Norway),  li. 

Granite  of  newer,  as  well  as  of  azoic  age  in  Norway,  H*- 
- ■ and  granitic  gneiss,  ancient  date  of,  in  Sw^en,  17*. 


Granite  steppe,  tbe  basis  of  the  Donetz  coal-field,  90. 

'■  " of  the  Timan  range,  41.1- 

—  with  many  miner^s  (Ural),  361. 395,  433.  436.  <s4ii  «/ 

•*9- 

seen  in  tbe  descent  from  the  Ural-tau  to  tl»e  Miass 

river,  434, 

■ — , stratified,  opinion  of  llumlwldl  on,  4A5. 

, newer  grenllea  of  the  Ural,  how  dibUngiiished  frutti  iii« 

older  of  Scandinavia,  361. 395.  449  tt  aey. 

■ of  Ui  near  Uvelsk,*iII. 

greater  abundance  of  in  the  lower  ridges  uf  Siberia 
than  in  the  Ural,  4i.1. 

knolls,  resembling  the  ‘cheese-rings’  of  Cornwall,  «>ceur 

at  Stepnaya  (east  of  tbe  Ural),  44.1 
■■  — of  the  Kirghis  steppes,  the  eruptive  newest  rock,  444. 
--  of  the  Carpathians,  its  age, 

Oranitic  gneiss  of  Norway,  uf  the  most  ancient  (azme)  date.  LL 

veins  in  the  gueiswMC  rucks  of  Norway,  1 1. 

rocks,  M.  von  Bach's  account  of  their  structure  and 
form,  16*. 

— ' rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norwav  of  difTercnt  epochs,  11, 

steppe  of  Volhynia  and  Podoiia,  height  of  its  western 

extremity,  9L 

— rocks  of  Siberia,  recent  eruption  of,  361.395. 496.  444. 

■ zone  to  tbe  east  of  N'ijny  Tagilsk,  376. 

■■  ■ ■ ■ axis  of  the  Timan,  age  of,  4lB. 

--  flagstones  near  Kanevsk  aitd  Miask,  49;i.  4^5 
Granitiform  ridges  of  tbe  Ilmen  Hills  east  of  Miask,  432. 
Granitoid  rocks  of  the  Kalmiuss  (Don  Cossacks),  &L 
Graptolite  schists  at  Kinnckulie  (Sweden),  15*. 

Grapiolitcs  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  RuMla,  98*. 

Graube,  M.,  lus  assistance  in  tbe  North  Ural.  391. 

Granwacke,  quartzose  and  siliceous,  on  tlie  Kiga,  439. 

Gravel  aud  alluvia  near  Bissersk,  auti  DUwtiwn. 

• containing  elephants'  bones  and  g<dd  it  various  places  on 
tbe  east  flank  of  (he  Ural  moantaiits,  478.  489,  487,  491. 

“ Gravstooc,”  a fcUpathic  greenstone  at  SmoUno  (Isaetz),  363. 
391. 

Grsbeni  (Orenbarg).  hills  of,  afford  a good  example  of  the  dis- 
locations  of  the  Permian  rocks,  1H3. 

, fosailiferous  Permian  Umeatoite  at,  147. 

Green,  Dr.,  his  ntemoir  on  the  Trilobitct  of  North  America,  ^ 
Green  grains  in  tbe  bottom  layers  of  ' pleta,’  or  lower  Silurian 
limestone,  9H*. 

Greensand,  lithological  resemblance  of  some  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
period  in  the  klotoow  basin  to,  936. 

—  interposed  at  Idum  on  the  Donetz.  between  the 

upper  Jura  lieds  and  (be  white  clulk,  951. 

of  the  cretaceous  period  at  Usuensk,  on  the  Donetz, 

966. 

Greenstone  injected  into  crvstalline  rocks  in  Finland  and  Lap- 
laud,  29^ 

■ dyke  at  Nijny  TagiUk  (North  Ural),  370. 

■ ■"  ■ , fcls|iathjc,  of  the  Katehkanar,  with  magnetic  iron, 

399. 

— of  Cape  Rannin-niis  (Timan),  il3. 

Lb  contact  with  dolomites  at  Satkinsk  (South  Ural), 

499. 

— — poi^ihyry  of  Gnizuusbinsk  (South  Ural),  4i^ 

, hill  of,  at  Preohr^nski-gora  (Onk),  44f. 

■ ■ ' , undulating  cones  of,  In  the  Guberlioski  IIUU,  448. 

aud  porphyries  of  tbe  axis  of  the  Sontb  Ural,  154. 
Grenna  (Sweden),  section  of  lower  Silurian  strata  at,  17*. 

Gres  d'Artinik,  account  of,  12!L 
Gres  de  Carpathes,  age  of,  264. 

Gres  de  Pontaiuchleau,  resetnlilaiicr  of  the  Ungulite  gnt  to.  ^ 
GrM  de  Vosges  a |ioriion  uf  tlie  Permian  group,  2113. 

, its  elevation  anlcrior  to  tbe  dqwsit  of  the  gris 

bigarre,  205. 

Grey  colour  of  tbe  Russian  Silurian  rocks  contrastni  with  the 
red  colour  of  tbe  Uevoman  scries,  9.’i*. 

Gritstones  of  middle  carlmniferous  rocks  of  Russia,  *JL 
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GritAioDca  of  the  northern  earhoniferout  districts  of  RomUi 
subordinate  to  the  carboiiiferoui  limestone,  IM. 

— ■ of  Smeof  near  Tebistoped,  161. 

(iriu  (carboniferous)  containing  gonlatites,  127. 

' of  Artinsk,  liiL 

— coniaining  whetstones,  foand  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Uasa,  411. 

' ■ ' used  for  millstonea,  and  carboniferous 

Ufikestoiies  of  the  Tiinan  range,  414. 

■ — -■  . ■ and  conglomeratea,  near  Orsk,  446. 

and  conglomerates  (Deronian)  of  Akri«tau  on  the  eastern 

Amtk  of  the  South  Ural,  4 GO. 

(Permian),  calcareous  and  fossilifcrous,  occurring  on  the 

banks  of  the  Ufa, 

(Jurassic),  siliceous  bods  of,  at  KoroshoTo  ( Moscow),  836. 

- of  Moscow,  their  geological  position  among  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  839. 

- (tertiary)  of  Kaltchcdansk,  36d. 

of  Verkh(»tune.  395. 

Groliovo  (Ural),  crystalline  limestone  at,  355. 

. road  to  the  east  of,  3SK. 

Grodno,  tertiary  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  8S5. 
Gromatueba,  Uabka.  jkc.,  sections  of  lower  Permian  rocks  near 
these  riren,  142. 

Gru)efka  or  Grugefka  (Ilonete),  aolbradte  of,  lot. 

Griu  (Komo),  grey  Silurian  limestone  worked  at,  34*. 
Oruskaya  on  the  Yeskino,  coal  at.  Sfi. 

GrurJiu^insk  (South  Ur^),  greenstone  porphyry  of,  445. 
iirypluta  diUUata  cbaractcrizea  the  Oxfordian  beds  of  Russia, 
232  to  247. 

Guberlioskl  Hills,  platonic  rocks  of,  447 1 sketch  of,  448.  954. 
Guiana,  large  btxUdm  found  in,  550. 

Guntrsebefsk  (Ural),  copper  ores  of,  473. 

Gurmaya  Hills,  or  Gourmaya  (South  Ural),  sketch  of,  450. 654; 
carboiiifcrous  Unicstone  of,  132. 

- , Permiaa  beds  from  Verchni'Ozemaia  to  the, 

Gutbkr.  Capt.,  his  account  of  coal-field  and  plants  of  Zwickau, 
199 

Gyiwiitn  (Deronian)  of  the  ceotrai  members  of  the  Deronian 
system  in  the  Valdai  HiUs,  4-1. 

■ at  Diinbof  in  Cottrland,  and  elsewhere  on 

the  Duns,  &L. 

- ■■  ■ ■ - of  the  rircr  Sinsra  (Siberia),  429. 

(Permian)  with  limestone  and  copper  deiiosits  near 

Perm,  l42. 

- ■ and  alslrastcT  near  SteriiUmak,  150. 

— — . concretionary  masses  of,  with  cafems,  in  the 

raller  of  the  Ik,  156. 

- — lofty  cliffs  of,  at  Daniukova,  167. 

- of  the  Pinega  sod  Tlnga,  and  its  relations 
with  the  carboniferous  UoKstonc,  172. 

' — splendid  gorge  of,  on  the  Dwioa,  1*3, 

occurring  west  of  the  Timan  range,  412. 

- (miocme  terti^)  overij-ing  the  tertiary  rucks  on  the 
Dniester  in  Pudolia,  295. 

■ ■ bed  of  doubtful  age  (probably  Deronian)  at  Bagariatsk 

on  tl(c  east  dank  of  the  Ural,  423. 

Hall,  Mr.  J.,  his  surrey  and  pdacozoic  fossils  of  New  York, 

, Sir  James,  his  applicauon  of  De  Ssussurc’s  views  with 

regard  to  striated  and  polished  rocks,  549. 

Hardwick,  General,  his  collection  of  Nepaul  fon-ils,  257. 
tiormodifet  dutatu.  See  S^rtnjfopora  duttnu. 

— par«Mm$  of  Fischer,  Sec  Syrtniinpora  paratMa. 

Heigbis  njorieil  in  the  Map,  the  authorities  for  and  extent  of 
accuracy  of,  21. 

llelnwrsen.  Colonel,  obligations  of  the  authors  to.  (See  Preface.) 

■ , bis  obserrations  with  regard  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  Siburian  clay,  3L 

■ , hU  account  of  inflammable  bituminous 
schist  altematiug  with  fiMsitiferous  SUuriau  limestones  on 
tltc  river  Jcminl^b.  <11- 


Helmersen,  Colonel,  his  geological  map,  Preface,  245,  655. 

— his  view  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  ruag- 
netie  iron  ore  of  Nljny  Tsgilsk  and  Rla^lat,  371,  379. 

■ — ■ - , his  acoonnt  of  the  Ust  Urt,  Aral,  dec.,  325, 

652. 

, hri  Uluitratvoni  of  metamoriibic  action  in 

the  Ural,  408. 

' , his  discovery  of  paleozoic  fossils  east  of 
Trodtik,  442. 

'■  " and  M.  Hofmann,  their  work  on  the  South 

Ural  referred  to.  445.  (See  Preface.) 

HcdbIow,  Prof.,  his  memoir  on  the  Isle  of  .\nglesea,  398. 

HeHiivorous  cetacean,  remains  of,  found  at  Taman.  3in>. 

Herodotus,  his  acoounl  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  cooipartd 
with  the  present  condition  of  that  river,  573. 

■ ■ his  account  of  the  state  of  the  Black  Sea  in  his 
time,  5Z1. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
ice  in  certain  caves,  187. 

Hesse  Casscl,  division  of  the  Buoter  Sandstein  into  two  baods 
in,  2U2- 

Hculaudite  and  stilbite,  these  minerals  present  la  the  basaitir 
rock  of  Tchaitzin-mis  (Timan  raogc),  415. 

Hiatus  tliat  exists  in  Russia  between  the  |iaJ:cozoie  and  tbe 
Jurassic  deposits,  256. 

Hills,  of  carlwniferous  limestone  of  a singular  subconical  shape, 
on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Bielaya  near  Sieriitamak.  130. 

Himalaya  Cliain,  fossils  of,  corapa^  wdth  those  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Russia,  256 

Hindoo  Kusli.  this  range  formed  the  borders  of  a vast  ancient 
Casfnan,  2&1L 

lUmlostan,  imperfect  slate  of  our  knowleilge  of  the  pala?<uaie 
rocks  in,  ^ 

llisingcr,  M.,  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  16*. 

— — , hb  correct  description  the  OUnd  and  Gothland 

beds,  HL 

— . hU  description  of  a Gothland  coral  now  caUeil 
TyypUuma,  613. 

Ilitchcc^,  Prof.,  his  report  on  the  geolon-  of  Massachussets, 

Hochland,  por|ihyntlc  island  of,  its  production,  24*. 

Hofmann,  Prof,  his  description  of  tl^  Isle  of  Hocbknd  rrferred 
to,  2li 

■ - - Ws  iilentificatiun  of  tbe  beds  near  Kief  with 

older  tertiary  deposits,  2H5. 

' and  M.  Helmersen,  their  work  on  the  South 

Ural  referred  to,  445. 

— ' hb  view  of  the  dissemination  of  goW  in  rocks. 

48a. 

Hollabcrg  (Sweden),  olum-slitc  seen  at,  15. 

Holoptyrnius,  remains  of,  at  Ki]>ct,  5R. 

Homherg,  Mount  (Gothland),  fossils  found  at,  18*. 

lloromairc  de  Hell,  M..  his  account  of  the  sail  in  the  soutbern 
stcp|ies  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  197. 

, his  investigaliiHis  concerning  the  ter* 

tiary  oolites  of  Kichenef  io  Hessarahia,  295. 

. his  theory  of  tlie  saltncss  of  the  Caspian 

considered,  308. 

— ■ , his  obserratioas  on  the  level  of  the  Cas- 

pian, 321. 

Hopkins,  klr.  \V.,  hu  views  concerning  lines  of  dUturbanc-c  ap- 
^k*d  on  the  great  seiUc  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Russia, 

, his  caleulations  concerning  the  force  of  wave*  of 

iranslatioD  as  a trans{Mirtiiig  }iower.  533. 

Horizontal  position  of  the  pobeozoic  rocks  of  Russia,  25. 

— ' Silurian  beds  an  the  l*anks  of  tbe  Is,  an  exception  in 

the  Ural  mountains.  391. 

Horizontality  of  most  of  the  rocks  in  Eiimpcan  Russia,  5S3. 

Hornblende  intcHaiuinated  with  Umestone  near  Zlataust.  433. 

HornMendic  rocks,  presence  of.  In  the  axis  of  the  Ural  on  tlie 
Srrelirianka,  3H2. 

Humblcton  Hill,  near  Sunderlaml,  a Prodticlus  common  in  the 
magnesian  limestone  there,  found  also  in  Ru^ia,  165. 
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Humboldt,  Bvon  Alexander  tod,  (im  Pre&ee.)  hii  eetimtte  of 
tlte  hdght  of  Mount  Bofdo,  195. 

— II  , hif  detcmunation  of  the  prin> 

cipol  fjnui  of  the  Uml  MounUine,  33lL 

- , hU  reinarita  oa  the  difieult; 
of  dctemining  the  western  ooBunencement  of  the  L'ml, 
354. 

■ , his  eoodiaaioxis  with  regnrd  to 

gneiss  end  stretUled  granite,  42&. 

— hit  opinion  of  the  age  of  Che 

auriferous  alloTia  of  the  Ural,  472. 

, his  opinion  that  diamonds 
would  be  found  in  the  Ural  confirmed.  481. 

I — ■ ■,hisesewtoftberiseofthe  Ural 

and  Altai  Mountmns,  4fl7. 

— ■■  ■■  ■ ■ —,  his  views  on  tlte  andent 

course  of  the  Oxus,  577.  fifii. 

IluDDcberg  ( Sweden),  slum-slate  seen  at,  U. 

Httot.  Si.,  his  division  of  the  teniarjr  rocks  io  the  Crinuca.  302. 
Hypotbeais  of  the  cause  of  the  invenion  of  strata  in  the  Ural, 
4fi3_  (See  also  Appendix,  646  ) 

to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  Scaadiaaviaa 

blocks,  52S. 

Hjsliiftol  (Sweden),  SUorian  fossils  from,  11^ 

IcB-CAVxa,  cause  of  the  cold  in.  167. 197- 
Ice,  effect  of,  as  a means  of  transport  lii  modem  tln>es.564.fidL 
, in  fonoing  ridges  of  gravel  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
in  Russia,  5^. 

Icebergs,  agency  of,  in  depoalting  drift  and  transportiag  erratic 
blocks,  ♦'»09,  fii^ 

oonsidered  srith  reference  to  tlieir  power  In  transport- 
ing drift,  S9K- 

o(  tlie  Pacific  referred  to,  52&- 
their  effect  in  grating  and  scratching  the  rocks  ovo 
which  they  are  forced,  533. 

. great  probability  of  their  ancient  existence  bi  Scandi- 
navia and  Lapland.  337, 

, effect  uf,  floating  from  Scandinavia,  554-. 

Ice-floc,  illustratioD  of  the  melting  of  an  ancient,  547. 
Ichthvnlites  of  Russian  Devonian  strata,  new  and  remarkable 
genera  of,  23- 

■ „i  — ■ — ■ ■ I I , note  eonoereing  M. 

.kga&siz's  researches  and  M.  Eichw^'s  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject. 39*. 

■ — — of  the  lower  beds  of 

the  Volkof  differ  from  those  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
VaMai  Hills  on  the  Priutehka  (Priksha),  44- 

— on  the  eastern  banks  of 

Lake  Onega  near  the  mouth  of  the  iVndooia,  4fl- 

- . in  Llvouia,  &L 

- on  the  Vol  (Timan), 

414- 

■ — ■■ — — associated  with  Devo- 

nian Mollusca,  3<J*.  43,  CO,  23- 

, their  value  in  distin- 

guishiug  those  betU  from  the  ttmleriying  ones,  fi4- 

, comparative  scarcity  in  Russian  carbonifrrous 

strata,  L33. 

Ichtbyouurui,  fragments  of,  found  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of 
Simbirsk,  25H. 

Identity  of  tint  Devonian  fossil  fishes  of  Russia  with  those  of 
the  old  ml  uf  Scotland.  iSL 
IgiKHHts  eruptions  around  the  Uoneti  coal-field,  RL 

disturbances,  effect  of  on  the  funner  bottoms  of  the 

Caspian,  324. 

mcks  of  the  Ural  mountains.  337  to  470. 

■ and  palwozoic  rocks  of  the  Issrir,  323. 

rocks.  |ieculisr  apfiearanco  of  in  the  Katchkanar.  392, 
origin  of  the  graoitifonu  rocks  of  tlie  llmeu  Hills,  43R. 

— - — rocks  of  the  Gubcrlinski  Hills,  outline  of  447. 

- and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  aiis  of  the  South  Ural 
described,  454. 


Ijema  or  Isbma.  Jurassic  shales  surmounting  carboniferous 
rocks  at.  415,  ill. 

Ik,  concretionary  masses  of  gypsum  (Permian)  vrith  caverns  in 
the  valley  watered  by  this  river,  15S. 
lick  (Oreaborg),  fovsiliferons  siliceous  grit  of  the  Jurassic 
period  on  the.  247. 

IleUk  (Arctic  Ural),  encrioital  limestone  on  the.  406. 

— , tliick  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the,  400, 

Ilink  (Tebuisovaya),  carboniferous  limestnne  foMih  at,  366. 
lUitnuM ptroMitM  of  the  Silurian  system  identical  with  L em«- 
rictfwfc,  LL 

lUotakaya-Zaftchita  (Orenbozz),  mass  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum 
of  the  Pennian  age  at,  145, 163. 164. 

■ ...  ■ — , freexing  cavern  at,  166, 

I , foaailifmus  siliceous  beds  of  the  Jurassic 

period  near,  247. 

Hmeu,  Lake,  the  beds  near,  chiefly  Devonian,  IL 

, cliffs  of,  near  Korostino,  contain  Devonian  fossils, 
44. 

, great  thkkaess  of  the  Inferior  strata  developeil  to 

the  south  of.  45. 

Ilmen  ItilU  (Miaakj,  extension  of  crystalline  rocks  to,  422- 
I I - — granilifonu  ridges  of,  435. 

Indcnk,  Lalu,  Jorasiic  rocks  of,  193. 

, Mount,  an  isolated  hill  of  red  sand,  mar),  and  lime- 
stone io  the  soothers  steppes.  192. 

, ice-caves  said  to  exist  there,  19Q 

India,  analogy  between  the  cotton  soil  of,  and  the  Russian 
tchorsosem,  5d3. 

Indiga  river,  travetaes  the  carboniferoos  limetunie  of  the  Ti- 
mao  range,  415. 

Inferior  oolite,  ebeence  of.  between  Pnusia  and  Alia,  251L 
Infusoria,  remains  of.  in  the  Juraasic  grits  of  Moscow,  241. 
Inkino,  on  the  Oka,  section  of  Joiassic  rocks  near,  ^3. 

, ironsand  beds  of,  belung  to  the  Moscow  Jurassic  series, 

242. 

Inoeeramus  grits  {Ativnia  v.  Bach,  hodir)  characteristic  of  the 
Jurassic  perii^  in  many  |«rts  of  Rusua.  237.  245. 
Intrusive  rocka  near  Christiania.  13*. 

— in  Sweden,  15  tf  svg. 

along  the  North  of  Russia,  22*. 

— — of  llwhiand  in  the  Gulf  of  inland.  24*. 

tlirougbout  the  Ural  mountains,  222  to  470. 

of  the  North  Ural,  all  on  the  same  line  of  crup- 

tioD,  360  ti  trq. 

Inversion  of  strata  on  the  west  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  366. 

■ on  the  east  flank  of  the  South  Ural,  424. 

' ■ at  several  places  west  of  Zlataust,  430,  433. 

456. 

, general  view  of,  in  the  Ural,  Alps,  Ac..  463. 

in  Xonh  Wales,  470. 

Ireland,  examples  of  striale<(l  rocks  and  drift  la,  US. 

Iremcl  or  Ercmel  (highest  i>cak  of  South  Ural),  the  geology  uf, 
i^iniing  to  Cul.  Hi  ltnmen  and  otlien,  421.  456. 

Ircndyk  (lidge  of  tlie  South  Ural),  51.  Rose's  aoconat  of  one  of 
its  broken  proloagatinos,  447. 

ridge,  account  of  a section  across.  45R. 

■ ' , peaks  of  this  mountain  rklge,  view  of,  453,  654. 

Iron,  concretions  of  argillaceous  ore  of,  at  the  mines  of  Lis&jt- 

cfaia-lialka,  109- 

, the  lM»t  ores  of,  obtained  from  the  Ural,  LUL 
I ■ I worked  on  the  citflk  of  the  Uiija  from  the  Jonssic  rocks,2^ 

sands,  contaioing  Oxfordian  fossils,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Oka,  242. 

— , flourishing  works  of,  near  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Ntjui 
Serginsk  (Ural),  256. 

, magnetic  ores  of,  found  at  Ngny-TagiUk  (North  Ural).  370, 

, ores  of,  fouud  at  Bakalski  (South  Ural),  422. 

, chromate  of,  found  in  the  South  Ural,  436. 

Is,  river  (North  Ural),  Silurian  fossils  {Ptn/amtnu  near  tu 
Knigktii)  found  on  the  banks  of,  324. 

Isabelnoi,  fort  of,  on  the  Ilek,  osseous  remains,  probably  Saurian . 
found  in  a siliceous  Jurauic  grit  at,  242. 
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Ishnta  or  I)mtia  (TimAo)*  JuriMir  thales  sunoountiiif;  nrboQi*  ' 
feroits  roclsi  on  the,  41,'V.  417. 
hhora  (St.  P«tertbitrK),  Ua^Utc  grit  (SiloriAD)  At. 87*. 

— ■,  fine  white  (SUuriAn)  und  27*. 

I , DeTnniut  h«d*  on  the,  32*. 

I soltted  pAtcbet,  the  character  of  the  secondarv  nicks  of  Russia, 
22SL 

laseiz  river  (east  of  Ekaterinburg),  section  and  sketch  of,  3fi2. 

■■  — focail  mAnunaliAn  bones  found  in  the  UilnitArics 

of.llbL 

Istok  (Silieria).  Silurian  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the.  3rU. 

Isvorin  (Donetz),  settnence  of  carhontferous  rocks  at,  103. 

Isvnsk  OR  the  Volkof,  superposition  of  I^ower  SilurUti  Limestone 
to  bituminous  schist,  29*. 

liscoiuRiitc,  presence  of,  At  Vcrcbiij'  BArAnichinsk  (North  UrAl)i 

3KL 

, sefaist  resenihlinr  this  rock,  probable  mAtrU  of  the  : 

<lianionds  in  the  Und,  IKL  i 

Itshalki,  fossiliferous  l*crmian  limestones  at,  1<>5.  Iflfi- 
Iranitzki,  Capt.,  his  nvemoirs  on  and  geologicml  map  of  the 
csHjntrr  of  the  Donetr.  92^  99,  102.  i(M.  115.  ! 

Ivaanfka  (Uonetz),  carboniferouT&roeitone  of,  R&. 

1%'ano^k  (Orel),  sandv  bed*  containing  Ashes  found  there,  57. 
Izium  on  the  Donetz,  Jurassic  rocks  dtscoverod  by  UlQor 
tilode  near,  249. 

-  important  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  section  at,  252. 

section  showing  cretaceous  series  at.  207. 

J ABMM  O'aliriin)  near  Bielef,  Devonian  rocks  and  fcwiils  of,  &2L 
Jasikoir.AL  (YasikoiT).  his  eollcctinn  of  the  cretaceous  fossils  of 
and  sectkioB  near  Simbirsk,  273. 

■ , his  list  of  eocene  tertiary  fossils  near  Simbirsk,  287. 
. his  account  of  the  ancient  uortbern  extension  of 

the  Caspian,  324. 

Jas|icr,  schists  converted  into,  445.  454.  i 

Jaspers  on  the  east  Aank  of  the  South  Ural,  432.  j 

■ at  Preohr^enski-gora,  Orsk,  iifi. 

Jeive  (Yeive),  thickness  of  the  *pMa’  Umestone  at.  33*. 

Jelatma  or  Yclatma,  white  (carhoniferous)  iimesteme  of  Kasituof 
exteuils  to,  ILL 

■ ■ ■ , sections  of  Jurassic  rocks  on  the  Oka  near,  233. 

■ , irnusand  of  Unja  near  tliis  place  belong  to  the  age  of 
the  silieeuus  (Jurassic)  grits  near  Moscow,  2LL 

beds  at  this  place  the  lowest  of  the  Jurassic  series  in 

Russia,  255. 

— — — erratic  blocks  extend  to.  519. 

Jelcniena,  near  LicbTin.  bands  of  coal  at,  77. 

Jeleznoc  ( (Jete$naia  fr.),  coal  mines  of,  LM. 

Jetsdovistie  (Yenduviitic),  on  the  Vcrluga,  strata  containing  De- 
Tonian  fossils  at,  liL 

Jevittc,  Buutb  of  Warsaw.  Jurassic  sanclstouri  of,  242. 

Jezem  (Yezeto),  Ttman,  Silurian  rocks  at,  408. 

Joinlc«l  structure  of  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Esthonia,  3ii*. 

■ of  the  granitifMTnmassesof  the  Dmcnhilli.klj. 
Joroavoi  Kamen,  fuwsilifcrous  siliceous  grit  in  the  ridge  of.  247. 
Juuction  of  Azoic  and  Silurian,  IB  ef  see. 

- ■ - of  Silurian  and  Devonian,  oil*  ft  taq. 

- 1 1 — - of  I>cvouLan  atid  carhoniferous,  48,  128.  387.  AfilL 

■ of  carboniferous  and  i’ermiau,  l4d.  n>».  159. 172. 174. 

— — ami  Jurassic.  232.  2:t5. 

of  Jurassic  and  cretaceous,  246.  252,  267. 

of  cretaceous  and  leniary,  275.  276.  Ac. 

— » of  tniorcne  with  freshwater,  2LHi.  502. 

I with  i\ralo.Caspiac.  2lH»  to  326. 

■ ■- of  Permian  with  Pleistocene,  .328. 

—X—  of  mka  schist  with  granite  at  Syrostan,  434. 

Jurassic  shale  rrp<mtng  conformably  on  the  red  marls  at  Krasnoe 

Pojeni.  near  Pies,  on  the  Volga,  179. 

Jurassic  nr  oolitic  series  of  Russia,  its  extent,  LL 
Jurassic  rocks,  Russian,  covering  red  marls  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  liH. 

■ — succeed  the  carbuniferous  limestone  at 

Moscow  and  Jelatma  (Yelatnia),  81,  ^ 235. 


Jurassic  rocks.  Rusaian,  general  account  of.  229  e/  wy. 

' uniformity  of  character  in  ddferent  parts 

of  Russia,  230. 
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, account  of  the  basin  of  the  middle  Volga. 


' , account  of  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  233. 

, in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Moscow, 

235 

, section  at  S|njtdw  Hill,  Moscow.  237, 

' ' ' , fossils  of,  from  Koroahovo  (Moocow), 

mulu  of  Utetr  examinstioo,  238, 

- „ ferrugiiwus  sand  and  grit  of,  238, 

' . great  basin  of,  on  the  Lower  Volga,  243, 

, limits  and  lithological  character  of,  in 

the  basin  of  the  Lower  Volga.  244. 

■ , Inoceratnus  (.frreuie,  bodie)  Umestone 

of,  at  Simbirsk,  (See  Table  in  Piute  VI.) 

■ , secUoo  of,  at  Goroditche  on  the  ^’oiKa. 

246. 

. black  shale  of,  near  Svaran,  246. 

eastern  tract  tA.  247. 

' ' , fossils  of,  from  Orenburg,  identified  liy 

M.  TOD  Buch,  247. 

— ~ , south  of  Orenburg,  248. 

■—■ ■■  ■ , upper  group  ai.  In  Southern  Russia, 

2ilL 


the  DoneU,  25LL 


se?. 

from  India,  257. 
406. 


range,  417. 


% np|ier  limestones  of,  at  Sviatagora  on 

•,  of  Kamcoka  on  the  Donetz,  25o 
•,  of  Iziiun  on  the  Donetz,  251. 

>,  European  equivalents  of,  233. 

•.  general  conclusions  eonceruing,  25.1  ff 

•,  their  fossils  compared  with  specimens 

•.  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  arctic  Vral, 

-,  between  the  arctic  Vral  and  the  Timan 


, the  tekanuatm  or  black  earth  in  pan 
derived  from  the  destruction  fd  the  black  sliale  of  this  sc* 
ries,  562. 


general  account  of  the  conditloa  of  thu 

groii|>  in  Rnsoia,  582. 

Juriaveu  (Yuriavetz),  su]>eTpo«ition  of  JuriMic  beds  on  the 
older  rocks  at,  232. 

, erratic  blocks  uf  quartz  rock  fonud  at,  52<). 


Kadinsboi,  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  Dcvoniui  limestODC  at,  363 

Kaliori  (Trusoia),  large  lioutden  found  at,  523. 

Kakra  (North  I'ral).  paleozoic  dc)M>siti  on  the.  306. 

, mctamorphic  rucks  observi^  in  the  descent  of  the  river 
4U0. 

— — , upper  Silurian  and  DevoouD  fossils  from,  613. 

Kdapl']xili»t,  soutli  uf  St.  Petersburg,  DevmtiaD  Limestones  in 
andent  quarries  near,  42. 

Kalrtzkaya,  on  the  Dwina,  clifis  of  (Permian)  gypsutn  at.  173. 

Kalitva  (Don),  sedious  sbowiog  cretaceous  rocks  on  the  b^ks 
of  the,  270. 

Kalmiuss  and  Voltcfaia,  slratifieil  t^sialline  rocks  of  the.  SL 

, result  of  examining  sections  on  the  liank  uf.  ^ 

- , ssccndlng  scries  of  carlwniferous  rocks  at.  BL 

— ■ ■ , but  little  coal  exists  in  the  carlmnifcrous  strata  to  the 
soucb.east  of,  117. 

Kalmucks,  steppe  of  the,  composed  of  sanda,  31R. 

Kalioo,  east  of  Perm,  licds  of  coal  n«sr.  126. 

Koltcbciiausk.  cast  of  Ekateriaburg,  tertiary  milUtone  of.  366 
■ ' — . account  of  section  from  Ekaterinburg  to,  362 

Kaiii,  pabcozoic  limestone  of  doubtful  age  on  the  western  sloue 
of  the  South  Ural.  43R. 

Kaluga  attd  Tula,  lower  (carboniferous)  Umesloue  of, 
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K4raa.  section  of  PGniiian  strata  near  the  month  of  the,  1S6. 
Katuanoof  (Arditof),  Jurassic  bcdi  seen  at  the  vitla^  of, 
KameDci2,  on  tlie  Dninter,  Silurian  furmation  of,  3o*. 
feiamcnibor  (Pt^rouvodsk).  block  ridges  ou  the  bill  of,  S67. 
Kanieiika  on  the  Duneta,  Jurassic  of.  221L 
lUmenkn,  sources  of  Ibe  fotsiUferous  Jurassic  siliceous  grits  of 
the,  *1L 

Kameosk  (Siberia),  a new  genua  corals  from, 

, rarod  of,  aflj. 

KaneBSkajrm  (Dooeta),  white  chalk  at,  ?fi6- 
Karaischinf  (Volga),  tertiary'  fossils  found  at,  275. 

■ , section  of  tertiara-  and  cretaceous  rocks  at,  27B. 

Kamiuseb  Bunin  (Crinuea),  cUfTs  of,  referred  to  the  Arelo-Cas- 
pLan  series,  301. 

— iicds  of,  belong  to  the  steppe  limestone,  302. 
Kanevkk  (l.^ral),  gnuiitk  flagstones  near,  4l>3, 

Kama.nos,  argillaceous  and  micaceous  schists  of  the  pcnlusula 
of.iia. 

Kara-Hdir-tan  and  T>)ahrk  Karagal,  a low  granitic  cfiain  east  of 
and  paraUet  to  the  Ural,  444. 

Karagsisk  (Ural)  granite  and  sfcnite,  44.1. 

Karakulia,  the  southern  limit  of  the  carboniferous  region  of 
the  Donetz,  U2. 

■ . dykes  of  erystalUnc  rock  at  many  places  to  the  south 

of.  HI. 

the  red  beds  of,  form  the  base  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  Si. 

Karan  and  Latupe  (north  of  .Mariopol),  red  por)>hyry  near,  &S. 
Kargsla  (Oreniiurg),  association  of  fossil  vegetable  remains  (Per- 
mian) with  copper  ore  at  the  mines  of,  154. 

— — . sanroid  remains  from,  belonging  to  Thecodont  sau* 
riaiis,  lu-j. 

' " ■ , siliceous  beds  at.  containing  Jurassic  fossils,  247. 

Ksrralitisk,  copper  mines  of,  14M. 

' ■ ■ riser,  one  of  the  limits  of  the  carboniferous  region 
of  the  Itoneiz,  hS. 

KargB]snI,  tbe  carboniferous  limestone  eaposed  la  Dai  tracts 
near.  73. 

Karlinski  (Orenburg),  sauroid  remains  discovered  at,  154. 
KarpiiiHk],  Ca{>t.,  his  account  of  tbe  rocks  on  the  Tchussovaya, 
hb  geological  map  arotind  Bogoslofsk,  2M. 

Kasbirov,  on  tbe  Oka.  remarkable  section  of  tbs  vrhiu  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  series  at.  32. 

' fossils  of  the  carboniferous  white  limestone  at.  &L 

Kashpnor,  on  the  Vulga.  Jurassic  iMtuminoui  acbists  of,  245. 

— . black  Jurassic  shale  of,  ?4d. 

— ■ , range  of  the  chalk  to,  274. 

Kasimof,  ancient  Tai^  town,  outcrop  of  liinesioae  at,  84.. 

, extension  of  the  central  member  of  tbe  carboniferous 

limestone  beyond.  &2. 

Kasliusk  (Ural),  zavod  of.  421. 

Katchkaoar,  a remarkable  peak  of  the  North  Ural,  and  sketch 
of.  391. 

, magnetic  iron  ore  and  platinum  alluvia  of  the,  3S2« 

Katchu'k'ira  (South  Ural),  fossiliferous  Silurian  limeatoncs  of, 

Kaup,  M..  his  work  on  fossil  mammalia,  2S2. 

Kazan,  Permian  rocks  exhibited  at,  156. 

, arenuut  of  the  geology  of  the  dUtiiet  between  this  place 

and  Penn,  IGO. 

des'jriptioa  of  the  rocks  (Permian)  around  tbe  dry  of, 

■■  , white  Permian  limestone  on  tbe  Volga  near  the  dty 

of,  ua. 

■ - ■ . interesting  section  of  Permiao  rocks  near,  I&4. 

Kaiatchi-  or  Cossatebi-datehi.  account  of.  428  el  leq. 

Keilhau,  M.,  Iiis  iuvestigattoai  in  Scandinavian  getdogy,  10*.  12*. 

-■  , bis  observations  on  Vholedee,  542. 

KcUowayi  rock,  fossils  of  this  bed  found  in  tbe  dilTs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oka,  224. 

how  reprcseoteil  in  tbe  Russian  series,  tS5. 
Rerist  rivtf  (St.  Petersburg),  tower  memben  of  Devonian  it. 
stem  visible  in  its  water-coune,  42. 


Kerza,  on  the  Volga,  white  chalk  seen  at,  274. 

Kmch  limestoni's  referred  to  the  .\ralo.Cospian  series,  501- 
Keyserting,  Count  von  (see  Pn'face,  pa*eim),  hrs  discovery  of 
fossils  in  the  Devonian  beds  near  St.  Petersburg,  32*. 

— — - — , his  expedition  to  the  Petchora  country, 

211.340. 

— - his  account  of  the  Jurassic  deposits  in 

arctic  Russia,  234J. 

— - - , his  views  concerning  the  raised  sea  liottoms 

of  the  Petchora,  222. 

' ' hU  description  of  the  arctic  Ural.  l<^- 

— - ' ■ , , - Timan  range.  412. 

— 1 bis  investigation  of  the  Kirghis  Steppe  and 

Mount  Bogdu,  422. 

KhanikniT,  M.,  bis  opinion  concerning  tbe  true  ierel  of  the  sea 
of  Aral.  221L 

— . his  statement  with  regard  to  the  defection  of 
the  stream  of  the  Tanghi>l)suia,  577. 

KbanikoiTi  M.  J.,  Ids  important  geographical  imistancc  to  the 
■utbors.fifil. 

Kharkof,  importance  of  that  dty  in  influendng  the  future 
working  of  the  enol-seams  of  Peirofskaya,  &c.,  1 HI. 

■ exhiWlion  of  peculiar  ercUccous  rocks  at,  2tl7. 

Khivah,  the  ancient  Caspian  extended  over  the  district  amimd 

it,  2U7. 

. the  steppe  limestone  extends  to  this  district,  2ttlL 
, the  district  watered  artiSdally  by  tl»c  river  Oxus.  378. 

KhvaHnsk.on  the  Volga,  Jurassic  shale  at,  245. 

Jurassic  shales  capped  by  crcUccous  rocks  at.  246. 

Kianda  river  between  Oiivga  and  Archangel,  pnsence  of  old 
red  sandstone  at,  4H. 

Kicbenefin  Bessarabia,  mioccne  tertiaries  at.  296 
Kidasli  (Dielebei),  Permian  strata  on  the  banks  of  the,  122. 

■ scries  of  Permian  rocks  near,  154. 

Kidysh,  east  of  the  Ural,  pala.*ozoic  limestones  of,  4KL 
Kief,  extension  of  eocene  tertiary  lieds  to,  283. 

. supposed  tertiary  beds  at,  285. 

Kielee  in  Poland,  Devonian  lituestoitra  at,  2iL 

- - ■ ■ Jurassic  sandstones  between  it  and  Warsaw, 

241. 

, tertiary  deposits  near,  283. 

■ — ■ pabc(H»ic  rocks  not  covered  with  northeni 

boulders  at.  52ri. 

Kiesel.tbon  of  Kharkof,  268. 

Kiga  (wevt  of  the  Ural),  grits  on  the,  4.11, 

Ki-Ostrof,  in  the  Bay  of  Ooeg^  crystalline  rocks.  22. 

— — — , rcsciublauccof  this  island  to  the  “skiirs**  of  Sweden, 

518. 

Kind  (Samara),  copper  ores  anciently  extracted  from  tbe,  Idx, 

Kineshma,  on  the  Voign,  succession  of  Jurassic  rocks  between 
this  place  aud  Pies,  S3.1. 

King,  Mr.,  on  tbe  fossils  of  the  magnesian  Umestone,  206.  221. 

Kinish.  or  Kutauish  (Tchussovaya),  Devonian  rocks  at,  3H7. 

Kinnekuile  (Sweden I,  relations  of  the  crystalline  rocks  aud  Silu- 
rian strata  at,  s 

Kinofsk  (Tchussovaya),  contact  of  Devonian  with  carboniferous 
rocks  at,  122. 

Kioovski  uvod  (Tchussovaya),  Devonian  limestones  ai.  385. 

Kipet,  near  Rielef,  ealrareous  flagstones  (Devonian)  charged 
with  fishes  at,  58. 

Kirchbolm  (Utvonia),  Devonian  strata  at  the  castle  of,  SO.  51. 

Kirghis  frtmtier,  geology  of,  by  Col.  lielmerHn,  441. 

. steppe  of,  south  of  Orenburg  (Permian  strata),  183. 

-■■■■■  ' . east  of  the  Ural,  each  ridge  la  It  a miniature  of 

those  mountains.  443. 

Kirghishanik,  east  of  Kongur,  grita  and  conglomerates  east  of, 

355. 

Kirilof,  carboniferous  limestone  extends  near  to,  74. 

section  arnna  tbe  calcareous  zone  of  Perniian  rocks  at, 

m. 

Kiihtymsk  (South  Ural),  zavod  of,  424. 

Kislavodsk  (Caucasus),  mineral  springs  and  cbaracterUtic  Neo- 
eomian  fosaUs  found  at,  260. 

4 T 
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Kililsk  (Soflth  Ural),  carbonlferoui  limeitoae  betweea  Sjr- 
tinskaya  and  (bis  yUet-, 

KIriite  Pungum  (Eathnnia).  i>eiU  overlying  the  “pleU”  (SUu« 
rian)  limestone  at.  ^4*. 

Klenofsk,  good  view  of  the  Ural  rnoontains  from,  SaA. 

Klevliaa,  lielween  Rngtdma  and  Samara,  Permian  Limqtdtt,  157. 
Klio  (Moacow),  foasiU  of  Jurassic  siliceous  grit  of.  2U1JL 
KHanfskava  Gura,  W.  of  Ural.  up|ier  carboniferous  beds  at.  AS3. 
Klodeii.  M.,  iiU  work  on  the  fuutli  of  the  March  of  Drandeo* 
hurg  referred  lo,  iLLL 

Kluirhe^ki  Dear  Biclelwt.  asaoriatUiQ  of  fossil  vegetable  re> 
mains  «'ith  copper>ore  at,  L14. 

. dtscovcrv  of  uuroid  remains  in  the  Permian  coo* 

glomerate  at  the  mine  of. 

KniaspaTlova,  near  Itahalki.  fuutUfrmui  (Permiao)  beds  of  gyp- 
sum and  Hnic<ilone  of.  167. 

Kokenhuseu  (lavonia).  vertical  Devonian  beds  containing  kb- 
thfoUtes.  in  the  neighltourhood  of  the  cattle  of.  51. 
Kokshamf.  Lieut.,  his  traveU  with  the  authors  {prrface  and 
his  list  of  roinerals  of  the  Ural  muoniains,  <U0. 
Sec  Pre/rw  Kokcharvf  (vol  IL),  fiX-j 
Kolomna,  white  ami  iiiagiicsinn  (carlmniferous)  limestone  at, 

, position  of  the  white  carlwniferous  Umeatone  of  this 
place  ID  the  general  sequence.  BiL 

, fnssil  lobbies  between  Jelatma  and  this  place,  231. 
Kolomoi&kaya.  near  Moscow,  JnrasaicfbuiU  found  at,  2.14- 
Kolp  r.vcr,  the  carboniferous  limestone  exposed  on  the  baoks 

of.  ra. 

Kongur.  millstone  gilt  (carltonifcrout)  to  the  east  of,  lifl. 

— — - , sequence  irf  Permian  rocks  at,  143. 

, gypsifcroui  nature  of  the  Permian  rocks  at,  25IL 

Kbp|icn  and  Baer,  MM.,  their  observations  on  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  Volga,  578. 

Korinitza  (Poland),  shells  found  in  the  tertiary  dcpoaiti  at  this 
place, 

Korithevo  (Archangel),  ledges  of  carboniferous  limeitoae  at,  76. 
Koroshnvo  (Moscow),  sha^  beds  of  the  Jurassic  period  eshi- 
bleed  at,  236.^38. 

Koruskaya  (Moscow),  Jurassic  fossils  found  at.  231. 
Kormtinoon  the  Lake  limen.  Devonian  beds  at,  iX 
Km^»f  to  Yelieovo,  low  ridge  exhibiting  the  sequence  of  the 
carlmnifcious  strata,  Sa. 

Ko*«stur  (South  Ural),  mica  schist  with  garnets  at,  43.1. 
Kostmma.  red  marls  (Permian)  seen  in  descending  the  Volga 
from  this  place  to  Nijni  Novgurod.  173. 

■ - - animuiMte  be<U  at,  230. 

Kovno,  Pentanierus  i>and  in  the  government  of,  3f . 

Krakj  hilU  (South  Ural),  Silmtan  ImiCatnnn  of,  4o7. 
Krasiiohorsk  (Vologda),  sections  of  red  marl  (Permian)  ezhi> 
bited  ill  the  ravines  near,  1 7ii. 

Krasno  Ufimsk,  carlmnifcmus  limestone  at,  353. 

Kiasnoe  Pojeni,  on  the  Volga,  variegated  marls  covered  by  Ju- 
rassic shales  near,  17H. 

Krasnoi-gort,  on  the  Isseiz,  porphyries  of.  3litL 
Krasnoi-Kut  (Duuetz),  beds  of  coal  at,  lilL 
Kiemcnctz,  highest  grouml  of  Western  Russia  near  to,  2L 

■ tertiary  beds  between  this  pbee  and  Grodno,  285. 

Krinka  and  Mioss,  sections  of  carbonireroiis  region  watered  by 
these  rivets,  28L 

- - . . extent  of  the  chalk  near  these  rivm,  265. 

Krisolova,  near  I’crm,  »crics  of  gypseous  rocks  at,  113. 
Krivoi-Tureu  (Done!/),  sci-tion  of  ca>1iouiferous  system  at,  1U4. 
Kruacnstcrn,  Lieut.,  1ms  suney  of  the  Timan  range  and  Pet- 
chura  iMiuuny,  PfHacc.  211,  3tt>,  6U7. 

Kuniuivh,  or  Kiiiivh  (Tcbiis-ovaya),  beds  at,  387. 
Kundriutcheskaya  (DuncU),  scams  of  coal  at,  lu2. 

Kundmfka  (Orenburg).  MvIumi  of  the  rarboiuferuus  series  near, 
LLL 

Kumlurstsba  (op|Nniic  S’tuhink),  northern  limit  uf  the  ancicnl 
Caspian  extends  to  the.  325. 

Kupfer-schiefer,  its  infernir  importance  as  compared  with  the 
Russian  equivalents  of  the  same  bed.  138. 

Kursk,  calcareous  strata  seen  on  approaclung,  282. 


Kunk,  cretaceous  section  at,  2C. 

Kurtze  and  Gcrmar.  M M.,  their  list  of  the  fossib  of  the  kupfer- 
schiefer  of  Mansfeld,  215. 

Kushviusk  (N<mb  Ural),  eruptive  rocks  and  magnetic  iron  uear, 
3»0. 

, sedimentary  strata  of,  380. 

■ , sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  eovirons 

of.  378. 

Kuwmienskaya,  on  the  Pinega,  gypsum  (Permian)  at.  172. 
Kussinsk,  near  Zlataust,  limmtuoe  of,  probablv  upper  Siluriam 
128. 

zavod  of,  4-12. 

Kntcinikof  (Donetx).  coal  found  at.  OIL 
Kutorga,  M.,  his  work  on  Ruubn  Pala'ontology,  8. 

Kutorgn,  Prof.,  his  reference  of  the  Permun  j^anta  to  the  ear- 
hnniferous  pertfxl,  138. 

Kuvasbi  (South  Ural),  limestone  of,  sahaidiary  to  the  nictamor- 
phic  riilgcs  of  Zbtahst,  128. 

— — , metamornbic  rocks  in  the  neighhourhood  of.  4.19 
Kwalynsk,  on  the  Volga,  true  chalk  at,  274. 

Laaspk  and  Karan,  north  a(  Mariopol,  red  poiphvTV  near.  22. 
I,a  Banme,  near  Geneva,  freeziug  grotto  of,  the  circuiustaneea 
explained  by  M.  Pictet,  li»7. 

Lacustrine  formation  of  the  auiiferons  and  roammiferous  dciri- 
ms  of  the  Ural,  4H3. 

Ladoga  Lake,  absence  of  drifts  and  ciratK*  blocks  ncrar,  513. 
Ijiis  (Nmlh  Ural).  Pentanienu  limestone  at,  376. 

Laminated  dnteture  uf  gianite  at  Siepnaya  (east  Kti  the  Ural), 
143. 

Land,  ancient,  its  position  in  Silierb  during  the  de|>0Mt  of  the 
erratic  blocks  and  other  drift,  592. 
t^ploiMl,  conicidence  of  the  Tiiuan  range  with  the  crystalline 
rocks  nf.  413. 

, Russian,  confunnaliility  of  ibe  Timan  range  with.  ILL 
and  ScandinavuL,  great  probability  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  iceliergs  tiiere,  .V17. 

— ■ — . inmlern  gisem-iluviatile  action  in,  567. 

Lappish  frontier,  ditficuUy  of  examining  the  rocks  on  the,  23*. 
Larionofskaya,  ou  the  Dwma,  red  marls  (Pamian)  at,  176. 
I.Ava  (St.  Petersburg),  U'ngulites  mixed  with  other  Silurian 
foavils  in  the  sandstone  on  Hits  river,  28. 

Lcha  (North  Ural),  Pentamenis  limestone,  probably  Dcvooian, 
at,  u78- 

LebedUn,  on  the  Don,  Devonian  rodts  at.  fiL 
f,eber-thon.  a red  argillaceous  slude  of  the  Pennian  series,  153. 
Ledges  or  ridgea  of  blocks  on  the  banks  of  lakes  in  Rus'iia  pro- 
duced by  the  ai’tion  nf  Ice,  567. 

Lela  i>toschiuxk  (North  Ural),  metamorphism  of  a fussilifrroos 
limestone  at,  375. 

Lena,  complete  carcasses  of  large  mammals  found  on  Uie  banks 
of,U8L 

— and  Yenisei,  diiR  and  roainmi»ths’  bonea  conveyed  by  these 
I ivers.  4U8. 

Lepatinsk,  on  Ibe  Don,  range  of  the  steppe  limestone  to,  3(aj. 
Lc  Play,  M..  hts  map  of  a»«l  work  on  the  Donetz  carliontferans 
region,  1211 1 his  aec«>unt  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  mag- 
netic iron  nf  Nijny  Tagihk,  376 ; and  otiter  places  in  ifae 
Ural  mountains,  376, 38U. 

■ , bis  opinion  of  tlie  origin  of  auriferous  and  plati* 

nifcroits  alluvia,  s'8l. 

L&pfttHa  «rrcfRu/a/a  sup)>oaed  to  be  identical  with  lA'ptamM  Jata, 
I.TI 

■ ■ Uita  (rioac/et  »arcinulat9)^  its  wide  range,  and  its 
presetree  in  the  carbonifemua  toi^  of  Russia,  2t»7. 
l,euchtcnlMig.  H.  L IL  the  Duke  of,  fossils  described  hv.  SSL 
Level  of  the  Caipian,  calculation*  to  deteimiuc  the.  32L 
— — , — diagram  showing  ita  relation  to  the  level 

of  the  lakes  of  Azof  arui  Aral  and  tbe  Mediieiranean,  311. 
Level,  ebaoges  of,  piohably  nccoutpamed  the  dutnbutiofi  of 
icebeigs  with  boulders, 

Uiwyd,  bis  dgure  and  descripiioa  of  the  genus  Lithojitnlt>jn.6\9. 
Lias,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  tbe  Crimea  and  Caucasus.  230, 2A2. 
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Iia»,  *l>t«nce  of,  between  PnmU  tnd  tbe  frontier!  of  AiU, 
^6. 

LkfaTto,  Devoninn  fot&Iis  showing  no  approach  to  carboDifcroiu 
tjr|ie«  found  nror.  ^ 

. limeatunr!  of,  the  iipiternuMt  of  the  Deroniao  aeries,  59. 

. the  centra)  carboniferuua  )Muia  of  Kuuia  eatendi  to 
ihU  place,  ZL 

Lirate,  bed!  at.  In  tlie  Juraasic  seriet  of  the  raUcr  of  the  Votca, 

. e 

Limettonn  (Silurian)  in  Norway  anr)  Sweden,  \ f*.  15*,  17- 
— of  GnihlaiMl  (i’ppcr),  IH*. 

of  Si.  Petersburg  (lower),  called  * pleta,'  or 

Orlboceratiie  lituntone,  -H*- 

of  the  Ule*  of  Oe*el  and  I)ago  (Baltic),  115. 

— — . caul  of  Ekaterinburg  (Ural).  365. 

- ' ' — - at  Nijrjr  Tagilsk  {North  l‘ral),  370, 376. 

' ■ at  Sereiirianak  (djiui),  3H!?. 

— on  the  riTer  U (ditto),  394. 

' at  Bognslofsk,  &c.  (ditto),  396. 

— — — IwtoikI  I’eiropavloak  (ditto),  iUL 

on  the  Ycgradaga  (Airtic  Tral),  lOtL 

in  the  Timan  range.  413,  4lH. 

west  of  ZUitaust  (South  Tral),  422. 

' weal  of  BieloreU  (South  Ural),  iafi. 

(Deroniao)  touth  of  Crankoe-cfln,  Tehiidora,  Ka- 

lapi.Polist,  on  the  rirer  Yulkof.  at  K<>ro*tii«>  on  I.ake  lU 
luen.rm  the  Brlaiaaad  Prikrlia  (Valdai),  Ac.. 32*. 12  to  43. 

Oil  the  Duna  (Llrooii',  5L 

. central  dome  of  (chiefly  magnesian),  at 

Orel,  Voroneje,  MUenak.  Bielef,  Ac.,  53  to  fii. 
on  the  east  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  36  i. 

368. 3W),  aaz. 

on  the  west  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  3Ki 

et  se^.,  32ML 


on  the  west  flank  of  the  Sooth  Ural.iAE 


fl  Mf. 

(Devonian  and  carlmnifertMis)  occurring  between 
Kinov^  and  0«laiisk<ti>Pmtan  on  the  Tchusaosaya,  3K6. 

(cariioQifertju*)  of  the  Viildai  Hills,  Tlj  72. 

■ ■ ■ - ■■  — of  Vitegra,  Cargopol,  Archangel,  Hi. 

iiega,  &c.,  Z3.  to  ZZ. 

. great  central  or  Mmcow  basin  of,  12 

toJiL 


I 

i 


' , lower  bnls  of,  at  Tula  and  K»luga,22. 

— ^ — of  the  southern  region  of  Don  Cos- 

sacks  (Donetz),  ill  to  123. 

aAsneiated  with  much  coal  at  Liisit- 

chia>Balka  (i>oneiz).  UlL 

— ■ — — — ■ — found  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  125.  32!U  38^  423^  130. 

439.444.  449.  451. 1£1L 

— — ■ . , fnAtilifcrrma  b«ls  of,  elevated  into  a 

singular  outlier  near  SterlitamaV,  131.  ' 

— — of  the  arctic  Ural,  409.  j 

■—  - and  milUtonc  grit  occupying  i*art  of  j 

the  Tiuiao  range,  111.  i 

' ■ ' . rich  for«iliferou8  beds  at  CoMat*  \ 

ehi.Datebi  (Semth  Ural).  439.  | 

l>eds  of.  occurring  near  Urtazimsk,  | 

and  Itciween  Syrtinskaya  and  Kizilsk  (South  Ural),  115. 

' — - occurring  on  tlic  flanks  of  the  Akri-  i 

tan  (Sonth  I'ral).  460,  j 

' ' (Permian),  lower  beils  of  this  scries,  142.  j 

, section  of,  in  tlie  governments  of  Oren-  j 

burg,  Kazan,  Nijni.  Perm,  Novogorod,  Vologda,  and  Arch*  . 
aneel,  116.  148.  152.  155.  156.  15H.  162.  166.  173.  178. 
lai  133. 

■ — ~ . Iwds  of  this  group,  containing  Prwtuctu*, 

overlaid  by  tufaceoiis  strata.  L5X  j 

--  ■ ' , beds  of,  overlying  gypseous  crnicrettonary  I 

masstfs  in  ilic  valley  of  the  Ik.  15tL  | 

■ — concretionary  mass  of,  at  Cbristof  on  the  I 

Volga,  179. 


Limestones  (Permian),  tufaccoui  beds  of,  between  Sviask  and 
Tcheltoksar  on  the  Volga.  LdU. 

' of  Bogdi)  and  the  step(ie  of  Astrakhan.  UllL 

black  beds  contaluing  fishes,  in  Silesia, 

200. 

■ — — , - , beds  of,  on  tlie  Ukbta  and  Vitchcg«l* 

(Timan),  112. 

' " ■■  (pdamzAic,  of  doubtful  age),  masses  of,  east  of 

Trmtsk  (Kirghis  Steppe*),  112. 

■'  ' , beds  of,  at  Khlysh, 

east  flank  of  South  Ural,  413. 

■ — (metamorphosed  pabeozuir),  assodait-d  with  the 
magnetic  iron  ore  of  Blagodat,  379. 

■ ■'  ■ • — — fnshiliferous  I«ds  of, 

between  two  eruptive  ridges  on  the  Miass,  426. 

- ■ - — «ndy  he^ls  of, 

near  the  Tehornaya  (Zlatahst),  the  lamina  tichig  trass- 
fused  with  borobkiidr,  133. 

— — ■ ■ . gold  ditfused 

througli,  in  the  beds  south  of  Miask,  4KH. 

■ (Jurassic),  in  uoiIuIm  only  in  Northern  and  Central 
RussU.  23^  iilL 

■ ■ , upper  beds  of,  on  the  Donetz,  251. 

' ■ ■ - — , bwl*  occurring  on  the  Donetz  and  at 

Cracow  compared  with  those  of  the  coral  rag  and  calc  grit 
of  England,  253. 

(tertiary  raiocc ne),  22i  ef  rrg. 

■ I (tertiary),  steppe  limestone  at  Odessa  and  on  tha 

shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  sea  of  Azof  referred  to  the 
Aralu-Cas|nan  period,  3U1. 

, inelamorphtsni  of,  491. 

Limulm,  the  first  appearance  (in  ascending  order)  of  this  genus 
ill  the  Permian  rocks.  21^ 

Lissenko,  .Mayor,  the  assistance  given  by  him  to  the  authors. 
427.  t.*kt.  488;  and  description  of  lithograph  faciug  page 
137.  tm. 

Luaitchia>Balka,  imperial  coal>works  at,  109. 

■ — thickiicas  of  (be  workable  seams  of  coal  at, 

112. 

— . I,  . succesrion  of  strata  between  this  place  and 
Baehmuth,  111. 

'■■■  , importance  of  boring  to  determine  the  value 

the  carbon tferuus  rocks  cast  and  west  of,  I >9. 

, chalk  near  the  coa]*roine8  of,  266. 

list,  tabular,  of  the  fossils  of  the  Permian  svstem  In  Europe, 
221. 

— of  tertiary  fossils  from  Butschak  on  tlie  Dnieper,  286. 

— of  fossil  shells  (tertiary)  found  at  Korinitza  in  Poland,  292. 

— of  Caspian  shells,  f<r««l  and  recent,  3i)6. 

of  tertiary  sliells  found  upon  the  Dwinaaiid  at  Utt-Vags.329. 
LUtvanite,  jicculiar  mineral  substance  from  near  Miask,  13^ 
Listveoaya-gtvra  (Miask),  mctanmrphic  rocks  with  gold  at,  435. 
IMkodetuiroH,  generic  characters  of,  597 ; points  in  which  it 
dilfen  from  ncarly*a]lied  genera.  59H. 

onnulatum,  l.<insdale,  description  of,  52UL 
■'  ■ conesnerafNm.  LooscLale,  description  of,  532L 

. cotfa/mw,  I^onwiale,  dcscri}6iun  of,  598. 

— /ascicitiigfuw,  Pliiliips.  descriplKm  of  Russian  si>e> 
eimens,  fimi 

Lithographic  sketches  In  this  volume  descrilxrd.  653.  65t. 
Lithological  character  of  the  old  rocks  iu  Rusms,  ^ .'iSi,  et 
p<u$im. 

■ ■ ■ - structure  of  the  central  zone  of  Devonian  rocks  in 
European  Russia,  51. 

— ■ ■ character  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Rtnala.  244, 

— — of  tlie  cretaoeons  rocks  of  Russia,  265  ft 
aey. 

LithoitrotUm,  charaeien  of  the  gemts,  602. 

eiHarna/um.  description  of  Russian  s|iecimen,6Q3. 

comparison  of,  with  L /torift/mtf.CitH. 

' -II  - memnuUtxrf  {^M/rttn  mammiUaru  at  Rscbcr;,  dc> 
scription  of,  fiilfi. 

■■■»  '■  OffnMdM,  Lonsdale,  description  of,  6tJ7. 

4t2 
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Liik»atr<ititm  fiorjformt,  Fleming,  «]e»criptjon  of  RuMian  tpeci* 
men,  t>tix 

' ' compired  with  the  proposed  sub-genus  C(Oi(iiu«, 


LiTonia,  triangiilstioa  ami  survey  of,  by  Struve,  ^ fi57. 

, DevoQiRQ  rocks  of,  ^ 

Lobva  (North  t'ral),  ludaenzoic  limestone  near  the,  22hL 
I/ical  drift,  bovr  muM  with  northern  in  Kusaia,  25*.  511.  5SQ 
ft  $eq. 

Local  origin  exclusively  of  the  Urallan  drift,  47C.  527. 
Longitmle,  great  change  of  blocks  in  changing  the  meridian  of. 


Lonsdale,  Mr.  W.,  his  suggestion  with  r^ard  to  the  corals  of  the 
Devonian  rocks, 

, bis  account  of  the  palieotoic  corals  tA  Rnssia, 

591  et  tcf . 

, hit  determination  kA  the  corals  of  the  Permian 
system.  2U&. 

Liiu,  iu  relation  to  the  tchomozem  or  black  earth  of  Rnssia.  5AL 
Loven,  Prof.,  bis  services  rendered  to  the  authors,  Ui}  his  ob* 
servatioos  on  deep  sea  shells,  552 ; bis  determination  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Spitzbergen,  5M2. 

Lovr  steppe  of  the  Caucasus,  319. 

Lower  greensand  (Ncocomian), development  of,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  2^- 

■ - ' , its  presence  in  Russia,  Crimaia,  Ac.,  279.280. 

Ixiwer  new  red  sandstone,  resemblance  of  the  Permian  saadi 

and  marls  tu,  170.  2ui. 

of  England,  its  rocks  form  part 

of  the  Permian  system,  2<>2.  2U.4. 

Lower  Volga,  crruccous  and  tertiary  rocks  of,  273.275.  277. 
Lublino,  white  carboniferous  limestone  of  Moscow  at,  &2L 
Ludlow  rocks,  psammite  of  Akri-tau  resembles,  4G0. 

Lugan,  foundriet  of,  sup]>lied  with  coal  from  the  mines  of  L's* 
peosk  and  Lis«tcbia-Ualka,  107.  UUL 

, no  u(i])cr  Jurassic  rocks  at,  2ilL 

' . borings  through  the  white  chalk  at,  2filL 
Lugnos  (Sweden),  section  at,  exhibiting  tbe  lowest  Silurian 
strata  overlying  and  derived  from  the  Azoic  rocks,  L&i. 
Lukovka  (.Vorth  Ural),  greeiutone  protruded  at, 

],utsk.  older  tertiaries  on  the  Styr  near.  2K5. 

Lydian  stotK‘  in  the  carlionlferous  district  of  the  arctic  Ural,  lliL 

■ ■ at  Kuvashi  (South  Ural),  432. 

Lyell,  Mr.,  his  work  on  North  America  alluded  to,  5. 

■ ■ , his  cdikcrvatioBS  on  UddevaUa  and  other  parts  of 
Sweden.  3:^.  5-lii. 

■ hit  views  of  the  habitstioa  and  entombment  of  the 
Silwrian  mammoths.  496. 

■ ■■  , his  view  of  the  agency  of  icebergs  in  producing  drift. 


5<J9. 


MACiiNorKA  (Poland),  mioccne  deposits  at,  2lH. 

Macintosh,  Mr.bis  memoir  on  the  supposed  cvideuceof  glacicn 
in  North  Wales,  556. 

Macisren,  Mr  Charles,  his  obscrvaltoni  on  groovings  of  rocks, 

Magdulenski  mine,  near  Uogoslofsk,  the  old  prodoee  of,  12L 
Magnesian  limestone  (Devonian)  at  Orel,  Ac.,  5A  cr  sey. 

— (carb«miferouB)  on  the  StolulHsa  rivulet. 
(Valdai). 

■ — — ■ at  tbe  base  of  the  car* 

Itontfcruus  group  itvar  Viicgra, 

—  — - at  tlie  qnarries  of  Miatch* 

kota  (Moscow),  81 ; at  Kulomna,  83. 

■ ■ ■■  character  of  cortionifcrous  limestone  at  Kialsk,  445. 

limestone,  the  nanve  wbuliy  undtted  to  characterize 

the  Permian  system.  LIU. 

— — (Pcrniiao),  tone  of.  bdoi^nc  to  this 

system  on  the  wrat  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  li2« 

I — - — — , between  Bugulma  and  Sa* 

ttiara  and  at  Scrgtcisk,  157. 

■ ■ I - section  at  the  Taischoffski 

zavod  (Kazan),  IfiU. 


Magnnian  liroeftone  (Penniaa),  at  Teplova  west  of  Anamas. 
164. 

• - , true  poMtioa  as  a member  of 

the  great  palwotoic  series  assertea,  2Ui. 

Magnesite  of  tbe  Guberlinski  hills,  lUL 
Magnetic  iron,  crystals  of,  west  of  the  Ural  and  at  Ekateria* 
burg,  ^ aUL 

■ in  masses  at  Nijny  Tagtlsk,  370. 

■ with  porphjy  at  Magnitnaya,  445. 

' ore,  M.  le  remarks  on  tbe  origin  of.  380. 

tA  N\}ny  TagUsk,  its  igneous  ori^  ibown, 

377. 

largely  extracted  from  the  hill  of  Blagodat 

(North  Ural),  air. 

I of  Blagodat  shown  by  Hcimenen  to  be  erro- 

tire,  2Z1L 

— — — of  the  Katchkanar,  3fi3. 

Magnets,  natural,  very  powerful  ones  found  in  the  Katchkanar 
peak  (North  Ural).  3B2. 

Magnitnaya  (South  Ural),  magnetic  iron  asaodated  wHh  por- 
phyry, at  this  place,  44.1, 

Makaricf,  on  the  Unja.  red  maris  (Permian)  appearing  at,  178- 
. shales  (Jnrasaie)  oorumng  at. 

Makarafka,  Mount  (South  Ural),  mineral  composition  of, 
Malachite,  a cupriferous  vtalagmite,  374, 

' found  rarely  in  the  copper  grits  of  the  Permian  series. 

144. 

, occurs  in  a great  mass  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  373. 

Malayoraslovetz,  Avier^  anH^na  found  in  the  earbooifierom 
rocks  at,  2U1L 

Malmadisb,  cast  of  Karan,  flaggy  limratones  sulranlinatc  to  tbe 
red  rucks  of  ihe  Permian  scries,  160. 

Mslmisb,  cast  of  Kazan,  red  mart  and  pebblv  rock  (Permian)  at. 
H14I- 

Malmoe  Oen  and  Malmoe  Kalv  (Christiania),  Silurian  fossils  ia, 

Ul. 

Malton  oolite,  its  identity  with  the  Jurassic  wliite  liniestone  of 
Cracow  and  the  Donets,  25.1. 

Mammoth,  habitation  and  d»truction  of  the.  in  Siberia.  492. 

— , the  former  existence  of  this  animal  in  northern  Eo- 
ropc  in  a cold  climate.  li>5. 

■ , food  of  this  animal  (see  Owen),  497. 

' bones  of,  associated  with  gold  in  the  Berexof  rivulet 

near  Ekaterinburg.  478. 

■ ■ ' — . in  the  gold  detritus  of  Peshanka  (North 

Urat).lB2* 

, associated  with  auriferous  ailuvia  at  Soi- 
manofsk  (South  Ural),  and  south  of  Miask,  48K.  491. 

■ — ■ su|ientittous  feelings  of  tbe  Bashkirs  and 

Samoyedes  regarding.  4RI. 

, prul^dy  driftcil  to  aome  of  tbe  norlbeni- 

most  points  of  Silieria.  497. 498. 

- ■ , drift  containing,  at  Taganrog.  SfflL 

Mamnisksya  (Isselz).  flagstones  and  schaalsteins  of,  363. 

Man,  changes  effected  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  river  Oius. 

577 ; in  diminishing  other  streams.  576. 

Maniell.  Dr.,  names  a Jurassic  Ichthyolite  of  Russia  (Tyrodm 
J/«rcAi#oni,  240;  hJs  opinion  on  Jurassic  plama,  241. 
Mantrica  (Kalmitua),  foasils  of  the  carlmniferous  limestone  at, 

Ma|is.  geological.  SeeStrangways.  Helraerscn,  Ernian,  Irauitski, 
Le  Play,  Olivieri,  Karplnski,  Uisenko,  Ac. 

of  the  sea  of  Aral,  corrections  ia  the  outline  of,  ,327. 

of  Russia  and  the  Ural  mountains  (Plato  VI.  and  VII.!. 
For  authorities  consulted  by  the  authors,  see  Pr^ece,  348. 
and  description  of  plates,  RStA. 

of  the  Ural  niountainx,  reference  to,  and  to  the  colourrd 

sections  of,  348  et  scf. 

Marble,  crystalline,  of  Kushvinsk,  38JL 

, cncrimial,  at  Syrostan  (South  Ural),  with  eruptive 

rocks,  4.34. 

. granular,  with  the  granite  of  the  steppes  of  tbe  I'i. 

ml 
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Mardtiokk,  on  tbe  Kthniuu,  i«ettoii  from  Kankobi  through 
the  carboniferous  series  to  tliU  place, 

Mtria  canal,  near  Vitegrm,  fosailiferoui  beds  of  carboniferotti 
limestone  near,  75. 

Marina,  south  of  Ctarskoe.«elo,  marlstone  ciilfr  of  OcTonian  age 

at,aa« 

Marine  oririn  of  the  Russian  coal>mca8urcs  of  the  Donets,  1 13. 

beds  of  newer  miocene  |ieriod  covered  by  the  hrackish 

and  freshwater  steppe  limestone.  5SRfiL 
' remains  found  in  the  drift  of  Northern  Siberia. 

, reason  of  their  absence  in  Scandinavian  drift, 

539. 

-■  ■.  absence  of,  In  the  auriferous  detritus  of  the 
I'raJ.iita. 

uiuvalvea,  absence  of,  in  the  steppe  limestones  on  the 

shores  of  the  Csspiati,  Black  and  A201  seas.  30S 
Marls,  shales  aod  sands  prevalent  throughout  the  lower  pahc<v 
soie  series  in  Russia,  to  81. 

(Penuian),  abundance  137  to  1R2  rt  aeq. 

, (cretaceous),  968.  973.  975  et  »tq. 

Mvibione  (Devonian)  at  Marioa  and  Poritz  on  the  Ishora,32^ 

(Permian),  great  thicknesses  of  In  the  Permian  series 

between  Veikni  aod  Nijni  Troitsk,  153. 

' - -■  , overlying  tufiiceous  limestones  betwevn 

Sviask  and  Tchelrnksar  on  the  Volga,  180. 

— (Jurassic),  beds  of,  between  Pics  tnd  Kineshma,  233. 

- ' ■ concretions  of.  with  sand,  at  Inkino  on 

the  Uka  and  Korosbovo,  near  Moscow,  236. 

(cretaceous),  beds  of.  near  Kamischine  on  tbe  Volga, 

276. 

Marly  deposita  (Permian),  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
sechstein,  1K2. 

Marshall.  Mr.  James,  bis  Cumlterland  invetiigAtions,  22. 
>iati'isheoskara,  on  the  Don,  cretaceous  sections  at,  970. 
.Mayencc.  probable  eocene  date  of  the  tertiariu  in  the  basin  of, 

2HJ. 

Mcckletiburgh,  shells  found  here  of  tbe  same  age  as  tbe  fossils 
of  the  calcaire  grossitr,  263. 

■ Scandinavian  blocks  on  the  slopes  of  bills  in,  522. 
Moditerranean  type  of  secondary  rocks,  meaning  of  this  ex* 
pression  as  employed  by  Von  Buch,  949. 

■ --  , eaitem,  an  extensive  ancient  tea  of  brackish 

water,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  Aral  are  only  remnants, 
yj7. 

' ' the  relative  Icvd  of  the  Caspian  and  other  seas 

compared  with  its  level.  392. 

Mcnseliosk,  Orenburg,  fossil  lUbes  (Fennian)  found  at,  918. 
Meridian  direction  of  the  Uralian  rocks,  338,  467. 

Mertvi^d  (On-uburg).  dislocations  of  Permian  strau  at,  183. 
Metafiamak  (Uidehei),  section  of  Fermiaii  rocks  at,  lAl. 

' " ■,  culcareous  grits  (Permian),  with  Producti  occur- 

ring  at.  I5n. 

Metail.fr-rous  productions  of  the  I’ral  mountains,  dates  of  their 
iniiXMluriion,  iZ2  to  491 

ores  chieily  on  tite  east  dank  of  the  Ural.  352.372 

et  teq. 

' (auriferous)  rich  zone  near  Miask,  i3ik. 

Metamorpiiic  rocks  of  Norway  of  the  Silurian  period,  LL 

- (palEozoic)  of  Russia.  22*. 

of  the  1-appUh  frontier,  93*. 

■ of  Nijoy  ScTgintk,  357. 

of  the  ncighliourhood  nf  rkatcrinhurg.  36Q- 
(limestones,  palamzaic)  associated  with  the 
magnetic  iron  of  Nijoy  TagiUk  and  Hlagodat,  375.  379. 

— ■ ' of  Ktishvinsk  (North  Ur^).  3^ 

' on  tlie  banks  of  the  Serchrianka,  362. 

- (limestones),  fosaUiferous,  on  tbe  river 

Kakva  (North  I'ral).  itU. 

■ ■— (micaceoas)  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 

Sooth  Ural,  421. 

(limestones),  fouiliferous  beds  of,  on  the 

Miass,  220. 

of  the  Ureoga  and  Taginai  mountains,  420. 


Metamorphic  rocks  between  tbe  atvod  of  Kuisiosk  and  Zla- 
taust,  432. 

, of  tliose  which  form  tbe  crest  of  the  Cral- 

tan,  433  et  paaaim, 

, condition  of  those  on  the  east  flank  of  tbe 

L'nL  438. 

— — (crystalline),  trf  the  «vi*  of  the  South  Cral. 

434. 

' ■ , schists  of  the  Irendyk,  454. 

— ' (Silurian)  of  the  Kraka  hills,  457. 

‘ (limestones),  gold  dilTuscd  through  them  in 

the  beds  south  of  Minsk.  48H. 

' ■"  ' (palieozoic)  of  the  Ural,  general  concluding 
account  of,  586. 

Metamorphism  of  rocks,  evidence  of.  357.  4(K*.  496. 

of  fofcsiliferous  limestone  of  the  Ural,  358.  359. 

375.  390.  399.  426  et  teq. 

■ ■■  of  the  Ural,  rcsom4  of,  462. 

kteyendorf,  Baron  A.  von,  his  geological  labours  with  the  au- 
thors (see  Preface). 

■ ■■  ■■  - bis  statistical  map  of  Russia.  177. 

■ , his observaiinnsoa  black  earth. .5419. 
Meyendorf,  Baron  IL  von.,  fossil  Ashes  procured  by.  lib 

I Mewne,  the  extrente  point  on  the  nnrtli-cast  to  which  the  rar- 
■ boniferous  Untestone  extends,  Z3. 

^ 5fgra,  river,  Devonian  flap^toncs  of,  with  ichthyedites,  H, 

■ ■' pisoUtic  carlmiitferous  liiiteatonn  to  east  of.  Z3. 
Miascite,  a mineral  mass  resembling  granite,  432- 

Miask,  an  important  auriferous  district,  346. 

, rocks  and  minerals  found  near  the  zavod  of,  435.  436. 

■ ■ ■ gold  alluvia  near,  487. 

' gold  mines  to  the  south  of,  IfiS. 

Miatchkova  on  the  kloskva,  carboniferous  limestones  at.  hlL 
— J urassic  shales  at,  235- 

■ . Jurassic  fossils  found  at,  934. 

Mica  schist  of  tlte  southern  steppes,  ilL 

, passage  of  into  quartz  rock.  433. 

— lunetbon  between  granite  and,  at  Syrostaii,  431. 
Micaceous  schist  and  quartz  rods  forming  the  crest  of  tiie  Ural- 

uu.433- 

' in  the  Timan  range,  413. 

Michael,  II.  L LL  the  Grand  Duke,  procures  a Hot  .lurceh* 
for  England,  563. 

I Micbaclofrk  zavod,  west  of  the  Ural,  junction  of  Devonian  and 
I carhoniferoos  rocks  at,  128. 

j ifiehelinia  coneintm,  Lonsdale,  description  of,  611. 

’ " tenHueftta,  its  relations  with  H.  conemna,  61 1. 

I Middendorfl^,  Profmor,  his  explorations  in  northern  and  eastern 
j Silieria,  GCO.  G6L 

Middle  carhoniferoos  rodis  of  Russia,  section  through,  97. 

- tertiary  rocks  in  RuKsia  (mtocene),  99U. 

Mikulkiti-mis  and  Kanln-nos,  northern  extremities  of  the  Tinian 

I range,  413- 

MiUstone  grit  and  earimniferous  limestone  nf  the  Tchussovava, 
L26. 

ocenrring  to  the  east  of  Uit-koiva,  389. 

— and  carUmiferous  limestone  of  the  Timan.  ill. 
Millitones  from  the  lower  Silnrian  grit  of  Lugnoa,  &c.,  16* 

. Moscow,  hard  siliceous  grit  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 

Moscow,  239L 

, tertiary,  of  Kalichedansk  (Siberia),  367. 

Mineral  changes  in  Norway  and  tlie  Ural  mountains.  Sec  1/r- 
temurj/hic. 

■ structure,  its  identity  of  little  importance  in  idcuii- 
^ fyjtig  deimsits  of  different  countries,  903. 

waters  of  Sergiefsk,  analysis  of,  157. 

of  Ngny  Serginsk,  356. 

MinmU  of  Naziuukaya-gora  (Zlaiaust),  428. 

— of  the  Miask  hiUs  enumerated,  436. 

■ associated  with  gold  oa*s,  47Z- 

. simple,  in  the  Ural,  a list  of,  with  their  localities,  640. 
Mioen,  Russian,  their  conditloo  as  a class,  338. 

' ' , their  perseverance  and  hospitality,  346. 
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MiiiM,  Iniperit]  Ailminutration  and  Corps  of,  irrcst  ohliKitions  of 
the  authors  to  maov  of  its  officm.  I^Vefocc  *t  jiattim.  (See 
Caucrine  and  TciietTkine). 

, copper  and  magneth?  iron,  at  Ni;o]r  Tagilsk,  373. 

» ■ - , magiii'tic  inm  ore  at  UiagiKlat,  37b. 

, cop)irr  and  garnets  near  Boginlofsk.  399. 

■■  irtiti,  at  iiakalski  ^Soutb  I'rat),  -t^- 
— — , gold,  at  Hercurfsk  near  Kkateriithurg,  476. 

■ - , at  ('hrrHio\<Klsvi!tgeiiak,  -txn. 

, ax  l‘eshanka  near  itogoslofsk,  Ifii. 

— . . aoiith  of  Mtask,  4hM. 

Miuing  csialduiinK'ms  in  the  Ural,  general  aceonnt  of,  337. 

. tenn*.  use  of  Knglish  words  in  the  southern  «*oal  dis* 

tnrt  Ilf  Runsia,  lt)7. 

Miocene  tertiary  deposits  in  Rusaia.  ahtindant  examples  of  them 
in  rudulia.  YoUiynia.  Kcssoralna,  &c..  sey- 
_■  ■■  ' .geweTalaccnuotof.:?88f<afy. 

■ in  Southern  Kimia, 

- - ■ -■  of  oolitic  structure  in  certain  parts  of 

South  Russia.  '29i. 

..  , section  of.  at  Tagamt^,  2!ML 

■ — , the  oceanic  dq>osiu  of  t st>l'rt  belong 

to  this  grnii)). 

Miuu  and  Krinka  rivers,  sections  of  earhonifernus  rocks  at,  99. 

- — ■ . liaiid  of  chalk  near,  itIiL 

Mika  (Tiinan  range),  cari)oi>ifcro«ta  rocks  on  the,  AU. 

Modiola  limestone  (Penotan;  of  Itshaiki,  1<»7. 

Uwlwfa  abundant  in  the  Permian  beds  of  KumU  and  England, 
»»9.tM7. 

Moldavia  and  Wallarhia,  humus  nf,  591. 

Molluscs,  absence  of  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  ^andy  and  argilla- 
ceous Devonian  berls  near  l,ake  Onega,  iH, 

- of  Dertmiun  rocks  of  Russia,  many  of  them  identical 
with  published  Devonian  species,  63. 

{tijfdnojiAera  57emAefyi'»  o(  Pisclicr), 

descriptioTi  of.  6:*i. 

Moraines,  hea^is  of  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alps  believed 
by  Agassiz  to  be,  5 UK. 

- ' , (he  resemhiance  of  the  Swedish  niariue-fonued 

**  osar " to  such  heaps,  ul*L 

I , dishelief  of  tlie  authors  in  their  presence  in  countries 

where  glaciers  liave  never  cxisini,  531  tl 
Morgnun(»f.  Permian  rocks  covered  up  l«twcen  Kongur  ami 
this  place,  35IL 

Jfor*lolA  llclntersen's  name  for  coal  of  Valdai  hills,  IL 
Moms,  Mr.,  description  of  Permian  planu,  :fl9 ; on  Polish  mio- 
eene  fossils, 

Moscow,  limits  t4  the  great  carlionifcmus  basin  of  to,  72. 

, , ■ white  Uinestune  of,  the  central  division  of  the  carbo- 
nifenus  limestnive  of  Russia,  Til, 

■ . ■ desrrilted.  hlL 

- - expvHcd  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oka.9L 

—  , section  of.  on  the  Unja.  a tributary 

of  the  Oka,  hi.- 

, Jiirasste  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  230.  235, 

....  hadn,  Jurassic  fossils  of.  ^3tl. 

ses'iion  of  Jurassic  nseks  at  the  Sparrow  Mills  near.  237. 

„ , mmlerate  diinenuons  of  northern  erratic  blocks  la  the 

parallel  nf,  52IL 

Mu'ktva  or  Moskva  river,  relations  of  the  white  cariioni/crous 
limestone  on  the  banks  of,  UE 

- , JurasMC  strata  on  the  banks  of.  235. 

. ■ , ferrugiiiou  sands  and  grit  (Junssic) 

at  various  places  on  the  banks  of  the,  210- 
Mosqiiitoes,  their  attacks  a great  impediment  to  geological  re- 
searches in  northern  Russia,  173,  3flL 
Motsba  river,  south  of  the  Kama,  uonbern  limit  of  the  ancient 
Caspian  extends  to  the.  323. 

Uoultir,  on  the  Tchussovava,  carboniferous  fimUi  collected  at, 

lii. 

Moiiutatiis,  absence  of,  in  Russia  in  Europe,  2U*. 

■ ■ — (he  exisceoec  of,  necessary  for  the  applicability  of 

the  glacial  theory,  530. 


Msta,  river,  sections  on  its  banks  of  Devonian  and  carhoniferoiu 
rucks,  4.^.  70.71- 

Mtzensk,  on  the  Zucha,  grotesque,  calcareous  Devontan  strata, 

Muchly  (South  Vral),  serivcntine  of,  133. 

Mudstones,  reseroblanee  of  the  Silurian  Idue  clay  of  St.  Peten- 
burg  to  tl»e.  26*. 

Mini  volcaiKies,  changes  produced  by. 

Miiluk  (Tefaussovava),  cliifs  of  carlNiuifetous  Iimest<me  of,  3><6. 
Munster.  Count,  his  account  of  the  fossils  of  St.  Ousiau,  39*: 
of  some  fossils  of  the  kupfrr  schiefer,  215. 

Murchison,  Mr.,  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  rcsearrhes  in 
Russia  < Preface). 

—  — Ids  work,  ••  the  Silurian  Syslero,”  applied  to 

different  parts  of  the  world  and  referred  to,  1 e/  fioatim. 

• • , his  memoirs  on  the  Devonian  rocks,  ^ 1, 62. 

, bis  commuukaiion  on  the  paUroeoic  rocks  of 

Norway,  II*- 

, his  views  on  the  elevation  of  the  Ilizhlasd 
crystalline  rocks  " en  masse  ” applied  to  Sweden,  17*. 

, his  first  siiggcstton  of  the  term  Permian 

(Preface),  13K.  Htl.itML 

, bis  new  Geological  Map  of  England,  2ttL 

■ . his  rc-examination  of  the  Permian  deposits  of 
Germany,  IH9  et  «ey. 

— , bis  work  on  the  geology  of  Cheltenham,  232L 

■ ichlhyolites  from  Kussus  muucd  after  him  by 
Dr.  Manlell  and  Professor  Owen,  240.  636. 

— Jurassic  plant  oaiucd  after  him  by  Dr.  G6p» 

pert.  211L 

, iii*  description  of  I3asale  conghimcrates  in 
Scotland,  24  H. 

, his  comparison  of  Russian  with  Himalayan 

aiDmonites.  236. 

— — , bis  early  suggeation  tlutt  the  Neocomian  woaM 
prove  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  gremsand,  26». 
— . his  view  of  thellaMn  of  Mayence.  2S2. 

—  , Ids  memoir  {with  Prof.  Scilgwick)  on  the  ter- 

tiary oolites  of  Styria  and  Hungary.  294. 

■ ■ on  the  hypcTsthtmc  rocks  of  Radnor,  .392. 

■ ■ I , his  observations  (with  Pnif.  Scdgwkrk)  on 

metamoriddsin  in  the  Al]»  referred  to.  i2d. 

, vase  of  avaniurine  i*re*cnterf  to  him  by  the 
Em]>cfnr  of  Russia,  4Ili. 

— ' - bis  memoir  on  the  get^aphy  of  the  South 

Ural,  451- 

. his  discourse  on  the  production  of  Silwrian 

gold.  4K^  6DL 

—  , his  application  through  the  Grand  Duke 

Michael  for  a skeleton  of  the  lloa  .lufttelu  granted.  3U3. 

- — - - ■ " , his  method  of  colouring  geological  nia{i4  (sec 

Description  of  Plates,  633  et  teq.). 

, his  distinction  between  local  and  foreign  drift. 

416. 

• his  viewB  OB  the  transport  of  blocks  by  ice- 

bergs, 529. 

' — on  wave*  of  translation,  533. 

— on  tbestriatiou  of  rock  surfaces,  534. 

, his  proofs  of  upheaval*  of  modern  strata.  531L 
iturekiaonia,  genus  tn  the  palanizoie  systems  of  Russia,  225. 
3it>.  40H.  457. 

Murom,  Fusulina  limestone  to  the  north  of,  87. 

■ ■—  sands  around  it.  193. 

Muschclkalk,  fossilifernus  beds  of  Mount  Bogdo  allied  to,  195- 
i Mustel  (Estboiiia),  Pentainerus  band  at,  3t*. 

N AriiTti  A , ebullitions  nf,  in  the  Isle  nf  Tebelekrn  (CaspUn),  .313. 

. Silurian  schists  sanirated  with,  on  the  Ukhta,  4U 

Narva,  castle  of,  built  on  ungulite  grit,  2lL 
— — . falls  of  this  river  over  lower  Silurian  limeatone,  .34. 

--  recession  of  the  ftdls  of  this  river  explained,  ^ 
S'autiiu*,  a species  of,  supposed  to  exist  in  tM  magiieaian  lime- 
stone. 211L 
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Naumskaja^gora  (Zlataust),  mincrala  from,  4?rt. 

Neiva  (Norlfa  Ural),  remarkable  of  atirifcroua  detritus 

on  the  left  bank  oi  the,  Ihd. 

Neoromiao,  or  lower  irreeasam]  strata,  beds  of,  in  the  Crimea 
and  Caumus, 

Nepaul,  fossils  coUectid  there  by  General  Hardwick,  257. 
Nerecta  river  iVladiiuir),  low  ridge  of  white  carboniferous  lime* 
stone  on  tbe.fi^ 

Tterinski,  on  the  Oka,  gypsum  of  the  Permian  epoch  in  the 
ctiifs  at,  l&L 

A'rrtriM  Danabialis  found  in  the  white  steppe  limestone  of 
Odessa,  'HH-  \ 

AVrro/irirsf,  a Permian  species  of  this  fern  found  also  iu  the 
niihe>todte«Uege>ide,  LillL  1 

Neriaubk  (North  I'ral),  ravwl  of,  good  leceptioD  at,  368. 
Newfuundlaiiil,  Silurian  rocks  of,  o. 

Nieinen  river,  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in  the  valley  of,  ■‘tlU- 
Nijiiy  Novgorod,  red  marls  atid  sands  (Permian)  seen  in  de> 
sremling  the  Volga  from  Kostroma  to  this  city,  ITS  to  IHi). 

- — — — , roagniticent  sections  of  colour^  sands  and 

marls  (Permian)  at,  UkL 

— - Serginsk.  section  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  from  Sarana 
to  this  town,  I2H. 

— — . mineral  springs  and  altered  am!  eruptive  rocks 

of.  356.  n.17. 

Tagilsk  (see  DemidofT),  mnniflceni  mreption  at,  3fi9. 

(North  Ural),  rocks  near,  36tf. 

■ ■ ■,  aavod  of,  3^. 

■ , malachite  copper  arul  magnetic  iron  ores  of,  370, 

37?. 

, gold  alluvia  of,  486. 

— • Troitsk  (and  Verkni)  near  Bieleliei,  while  marlstone  (Per- 
mian), IjaL 

' ■ ■■  Turinsk  ( North  Ural),  anvod  of,  394- 
Nikefur  on  the  Zayakaya,  a trilHiiary  of  the  Dioma,  section  of 
Pemuan  rocks  at  this  place,  HlL 
Nikitnfka,  or  Jeleznoe,  in  ilte  Dvnetz  region,  coal  iniDc*  of, 

Hl<i 

Nikolskaya,  on  the  Tosna,  section  at,  29*. 

Ninnkotskoi,  near  Archangel,  origin  of  tiie  salt  pits  at,  518. 
Nitmsren.  singular  sbundanoc  of,  in  the  tchomozem  of  Russia, 
.fat 

North  Ural,  structure  of,  337  to  412. 

■ . Oxfordian  lieils  on  the  flanks  of,  230.  417. 

Northern  Russia,  agreeineni  of  the  sueceMton  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  A’t». 

Northiimberiand,  coablield  ttf,  re]>reseDte<l  in  the  Jurassic  car- 
liuniferota  system  of  Southern  Russia  (Honett),  70. 
Norway,  Azoic  rocks  of,  II. 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  11*. 

. Mr.  Murchison's  sketch  of  the  palaeozoic  succeaaion 
in,  II*. 

— . upper  Stltirian  fossils  of,  12*. 

, mineral  changes  produced  by  eruptive  rocks  on  the 
Silurian  l>aU  of,  LL 
— ■,  drift  and  erratics  of,  M2  ef 

— , enision  of  the  surface  of  rocks  near  the  fiords  of,  M2. 
Nosdri,  east  of  KarAn  (Penuian),  white  limestone  at, 

.N’oareka  river,  near  LaAc  Unega,  Devonian  and  carhouiferoui 
strata  of,  ih. 

Nova  Zenilia,  these  islands  a prolongation  of  the  Ural  clutin,  Sifi. 
■ , coal  found  in,  ah2. 

NovazUsknya.  near  Orel,  fossilifenxis  Devonian  strata  of.  M. 
Novo  Pavltifaa,  on  the  Miuss,  flagstones  aud  shale  of,  {Hi. 

Salki.  near  Arzamas.  intercstingsectioK  of  Permian  strata 

It,  IBo- 

— Teberkask.  near  the  Don,  capita!  t4 the  Don  Cossacks,  100- 
— - . the  town  of,  built  upon  aud  out  of  the  steppe 
limestone,  299. 

A'acids  riiwTM/a/a,  iu  importance  in  identifying  British  and 
Scamlinavian  Silurian  strata,  12*. 

Nuguftb  (South  Ural),  limestone  of  the  valley  of  this  river  pro- 
iMbly  Devonian.  439. 


Nunroulite  bedi  in  the  Crimsa  overlriog  the  chalk,  probable 
date  of,  ^ 22ilL 

Nuts,  fossil,  in  the  calcareous  goniatite  griu  (rarboniferous)  of 
Artinsk,  129- 


Obdorsk  mountains,  north-eastern  limb  ctf  the  Ural  mounuins. 
310. 


. pluionic  rocks  of  (see  Erman),  ILL 

Olic,  fossil  mammaliui  remains  on  the  hanks  of  the,  493. 
OitAta  or  L'nguUtt,  resemblance  of  its  shining  fragments  to 
mica,  27*. 

Obuyan  on  the  Psol.  chalk  replaced  by  a white  variety  of  marly 
Haysione  or  **  Kie»d-tlion"  at.  26H. 

Obsebry  sirt,  ridge  of.  composed  of  red  sandstone  and  conglo- 
mente  (Permian),  149- 

— . fiissilifrmus  siliceous  grits  of  the  Jurauic  i>eri(i(l 
on  the  slopes  of,  247. 

Ocetr  river,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  white  (carboniferous)  lime- 
stone with  foMiU  ohscivetl  on  the  banks  of,  JMt  ^ 

- — ■ Jurassic  fossils  also  found  at,  234. 

Ochaukk,  between  Penn  and  Kansu  (Penniaa),  nm 
Ochrinka,  on  the  Uka,  Jurassic  fossils  found  at,  2:u. 

Oculitta.  points  of  difletencc  between  this  genus  of  corsl  and 
LiVAcM/eitzfron,  598. 

Odrr,  northern  drift  in  the  upper  valley  of,  525. 

(Nlcssa  limestone  referred  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  series,  3<n 
Oesel,  isle  of,  true  umier  Silurian  strata  titere,  3^ 

. fossils  found  there  enumerated  by  M.  Pander,  35. 

Oka  river,  central  region  of  Devonian  rocks  exposed  in  the 
gorges  of,  M. 

Devonian  succession  shown  on  its  banks,  35, 

, section  of,  from  Orel  to  Ltchiin  and  Peremish), 
ei 

— ■■  ■,  coat  scam  represcntcil  by  a band  of  bituminous  clay 

in  the  clifls  of,  at  Vornova  (Peremislil),  78. 

— , the  white  limestone  of  Mctscow  raiigea  along  the 
course  of,  tt). 

■ , Moscow  (carboulferous)  limestone  best  exposed  in 
sections  on  the, 

—  , while  limestone  with  red  sands  on  the,  82. 

— - near  Jelatma  on  the,  84. 

■ ■ — , Permian  red  marts  and  sands  on  the  hanks  of,  iKtt. 

, ppsum  iPcmiiao)  at  Nerinskl  on  the,  181. 

- , Jurassic  basin  on  the,  2.13. 

OLsevo  (on  the  Oka),  Jurauic  rocks  of,  233. 

Oland,  lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  IK*. 

Old  red  sandstone.  See  also  Dtironum. 

- . . — - of  the  British  Itdes,  nature  of  the  deposit,  L 

' — , the  name  of  Devonian  system  pro|KMcd  as 

a syuonym,  12. 

— ■ , fossil  remains  of  fishes  found  in  America 

identical  wlUi  those  obtained  from  this  dcfiosit,  •!*. 

■ overlying  upper  Silurian  strata  in  Norway, 


— ' . the  identity  of  this  serin  of  l»wU  with  the 

Devonian  series  distinctly  proved  in  Russia,  58U.  5hl- 

, identity  of  the  fossil  Temaini  of  fishes  found 

in  these  beds  in  Kussia  with  those  from  the  Briliih  Islands' 
strata,  46^  ^ 6lL 

— — of  Russia,  its  resemblance  to  the  new  and 
old  red  sandstones  of  England,  LL 

' ■ — " ■ , cxtcitsioD  of  as  far  as  the  While 


Sea,L2. 


, dntiblful  age  of  a conglomerate,  M. 

, lieds  of  this  system  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Ural.  KtU.  3Bi  et  /losshn. 

■ - . some  lithological  analogies  of  the  Russian 

beils  of  this  age  with  the  Permian  rocks,  1L2. 

- - . rocks  resembling  these  beds  on  the  Sinera 

(cast  lliuk  of  Ural).  4£L 

o«*ura  at  Akri-tau  (South  Ural),  460- 

Older  rocks,  their  investigation  one  of  the  great  objects  of  geo- 
logists of  late  years,  L 
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Olivtcri,  CoIm  his  invMtiinttions  of  the  coat  of  Rmaia.  78. 
ft  : Ilia  map  of  the  Donetz  country,  93 ; his  Jiirauic 
iocaiities,  iiLi. 

Olonet/.,  Nf.  Rnfttimann'a  memoir  on  the  mininf^  rfistrirt  of.  2IL 
Otuiicrg  (Sweden),  jiinctiun  of  SUurua  amt  uoie  rocks,  IL 
Onega,  Itay  of,  islands  of  crrstalline  rocks  in.  £L 

■ . lake,  esanijnatiufl  trap|tcao  ami  Dietamorpbie  rocks  I 

on  the  western  bank  of,  'i'f*  I 

■ ' " ■ ' , line  of  disturbance  near,  21.  I 

' , Dcronian  strata  near,  47. 

■ - - . undulating  hills  of  drift  near,  sli  | 

■ - ' river,  banks  of,  ^lout  UiLl  veriU  al>ovc  its  mouth,  jiine,  | 

lion  of  Devuuiaii  strata  aj>d  carltoniferoua  limestone  to  be  I 
seen.  iiL  j 

mouth  of.  in  the  White  Sea,  the  strata  of  the  De* 
Yunian  age  probably  form  tite  subsoil  there,  112. 

, extcniion  of  the  white  cariwuiferous  limestanc  to  * 

the.  12. 

Outoleva  (on  tltc  Isbora),  notice  of  red  beds  tlwre  by  Strong* 
ways, 

--  , su}>crposition  of  the  beds  at. 

Oolites  of  England,  their  rqireseutatives  atnung  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Ru-ma, 

■ — — extension  of  lieds  contemporaneous  with 

the  Oxford  clay  of  that  scries  from  the  plains  of  I'russia  to 
the  fnmtiers  <if  Asia,  i*5g. 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic  system  uf  Russia,  229  ft  ttij., 

• > , upper  limestone  of,  on  the 

Dooeu.  230. 

■ l>eds  of  the  miorene  period  in  southern  Russia,  291. 

Ol»tika  (Orel),  sandy  Devonian  beds  at  Ivanofsk  on  the  banks 

of  the,  ILL 

Orhicvla  (Silurian)  associated  with  Ungulites  on  the  banks  of 
tlte  Tosna,  22L 

■ ma«itia  (Jurassic),  reference  to,  2-16. 

d'OHdgny,  M.  Alcide,  his  conclusion  rcganling  the  fossils  of  the  | 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia,  2i9. 

. his  com|«rison  of  the  fossils  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jurauic  rocks  with  those  of  the  Eiigluh  oolites.  254. 
(See  tol.  II,) 

Orenburg,  an  anticlinal  axis  extends  to.  from  Sterlitamak,  UlL 

,,  ascemling  scries  of  Permian  rucks  near,  1 15. 

, light  coloured  marly  sandstone  Permian  at,  147- 
. red  grits  and  conjdomcmtcs  (Pennlaii)  in  its  ncigh- 
bourboofi,  149;  sketch  of  in  the  distance,  Qal. 

• ■ Permian  rocks  and  rock-salt  south  of,  Ih3  ef  aeg. 

- ■ ■ , fossils  from  the  eastern  s1epi>es  of.  identified  as  Jd* 

raastc  by  von  lluch,  247. 

Organic  remains.  See  Fottils. 

Origin  of  coal  in  Suuibcm  Rusria  not  to  be  explained  by  subai* 
deuce  of  the  land  nn  which  the  plants  grew,  113. 

■ . analogy  to  exydain,  at  mouth  of  Dwina,  570. 

- '■  copper,  guhi  and  platinum  alluvia,  472,  l&L 
Orioff,  Count  Alexis.  See  Preface,  xiv. 

Orontes  (TtiighUDaria),  the  stream  of  this  rirer  artificially  de- 
ficcteil,  577. 

Orsk  and  Wrrh-Unlsk,  description  the  Gulicrlinski  Hills  be- 
twr<;n  these  s|H>ti.lll. 

, jaspidnms  bonds  and  eniptive  rocks  near,  44fi. 

OrthiM  generally  characteristic  of  Silurian  rocks,  rf  are. 

-I  ■—  ej^mta  in  the  upper  (earboiufcrous)  limestone  and  asso- 
ciated with  FusuUna,  83. 

- — . the  rarity  of  this  genus  in  the  Permian  system,  217. 
Orthography,  En^lsh,  how  applied  to  Russian  words,  d58. 
Ortboceratite  Limestone  (lowcrSUurian),at  KionckuUc.Ombcrg, 

Derg,  Olaed,  Ac.  in  Sweilen,  15, 15*.  17.  Lfi. 

— - — — of  Russia,  called  *pleta,’  forms 

one  Bnbdiriston  of  the  Russian  Sihirian  series,  25*.  2H*. 

-I-  I . - 1.  . ■ I of  Esthonia.  33*  tt  $e<f.  l 

—  — ■■  ■ , its  cbaractcr.st ie  peculiarities  > 

in  different  beds,  3fi*.  | 

Osar,  or  Avar,  piles  of  stones,  sand  and  gravel  resembling  mo-  ^ 
rallies,  description  of.  542,  543. 


Osar,  or  Asar,  aqueous  ori^n  of,  illustrated,  537. 

Oscillatioos  affecting  the  Russian  carlwnifrrous  rucks,  13.^- 

- , great,  without  derangement  of  the  strata,  331. 

— , explaiitiog  tlic  local  drift  pharnotneoa  of  Si- 

beria, 51KL 

a frequent  occurrence  in  Russia,  5k5. 
Oslanvkoi  Pristan,  on  the  Tebussovaya,  trough  of  carboniferous 
liroestoDc  l>etwccn  this  place  and  Kinovsk,  3^5. 

OttrtM,  fossil  found  in  Permian  lin<estones  of  Itshalki,  Ifid. 

' also  in  ibe  carboniferous  limestone  of  Bcigium,  295. 

OtJry.  Mr.  Jouaihan,  his  cxertiuns  in  Cumberland,  2L 
Ottrada,  village  of,  sections  of  Devonian  strata  un  the  cliffs  of 
the  Oka  near,  5L 

OutUera  of  carlxmiferotia  limestone  near  Petrofskaya.  on  the 
right  l»iik  of  the  t’pper  Donetz,  115. 

■ — ■■  ■ on  the  banks  of  the  Bie- 

lays.  I50j  ^1.  4fil. 

OuTtrovitc,  a beautiful  green  mineral  peculiar  to  the  t'ral 
mmintains  and  SilH-na,  locality  of,  3Wi. 

Orel,  on  the  Oka,  dome  of  Devonian  rocks.  55.  .Sd. 

— central  ilome  of,  free  from  tranapurtciTCiocks,  525. 
Owen,  Dr.  Dale,  his  aecvuint  of  the  geology  of  Imliana,  IL 
Uwen,  Prof.,  his  micTYMO)pic  examinaiion  of  the  teeth  of  Dm- 
drodiu,  d? ; description  of  the  D.  Mttrehimmi, 

— , . — his  opinion  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mammoth  to 
live  in  northern  climates,  497. 

■ ■ , Ills  opioion  on  the  .farocAs.  503 

Oxford  clay,  or  Terrain  Oxfordien  of  Russia,  2.10. 

■'  ' , various  basins  of,  229  to  2DL. 

■ . the  equivalent  of  the  RussUn  lower  Jurassic, 

' - fussils  of  this  deposit  in  Southern  Africa.  25? 

—  iro|>ortaoce  of  this  bed  in  EasiL-ra  Europe, 

Oxua  river,  its  stream  artificially  defiected.  577. 

pAiLLrrra,  Mu  bis  researches  in  the  north  of  Spain.  IL 

, his  examination  of  the  sulphur  deposiu  of 

Sicily,  15H. 

Palalk),  foasihferous  Permian  limestone  of,  ltd. 

Pallas,  Ins  notice  of  the  Fusulina  limesume,  tiL 

, bis  account  of  the  sulphur  de{KMiU  at  the  Italhs  of  Ser- 

giefsk,  158. 

, his  account  of  the  freezing  caverns  of  lUetzkaya  Zast- 

cluta,  llKi. 

, his  account  of  Mount  Hogdo,  193. 

- , bit  notice  of  the  enneretirms  of  impure  argillaceous  lime- 
stone of  Vawili-Maidan.  21A, 

, his  aceoimt  of  chalk  on  tlsc  Rusuluk  river,  272. 

— his  idea  of  a great  ancient  inland  sea.  298. 

- , his  account  of  the  Caucasian  boundary  of  the  sontbem 
stenpes,  315. 

' — , his  opinion  of  the  ancient  Caspian,  317. 

■ — , his  distinction  of  tUc  ages  of  the  two  salt  deposiu  of  the 

steppea,  320. 

■ ■'  , ins  descriptions  of  the  Ural  munntainSf  337. 

",  his  account  of  the  Kaichkanar,  £RL 

■ ■ ■ — , his  account  of  fossil  bunca  in  Siberia,  494 : in  Ritstiv 

5K1. 

PaUDOzoic  classification  of  the  British  Islo,  L 

■ applied  to  Germany  and  Belginm,  ^ 

„■  - Friitice  and  Spain,  4, 

of  N<wth  America,  4*. 

■ of  South  America,  fi. 

— ...  of  Nortiiem  Europe  and  Asia,  C*. 

of  India,  Africa,  ami  Australia,  d*. 

corah  of  Russia  deserihed  by  Mr.  1-onsdale,  591. 

Paixuzoic  rocks  in  the  heart  of  the  Ural,  4Sd. 

— „ II  ■■II  , oil  elevated  in  parallel  directions  in  the  I'ra). 
ilili- 

tnccc«vinn  of  <lc|>esits.  Sec  S'durien,  Derowtaa,  Car- 

loHi/ertma  awt  Pemihm. 

- 1 iv|)e  of  the  zechstein  continued  into  certain  overlyii^ 

(Permian)  aandstooes,  2lH. 
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PalamiweuM  Frtuktfni,  the  obW  Permian  fish  found  in  the 
carbvRtfemiis  limestone,  ^li. 

Palndina,  ertrcuic  abundance  of  in  the  steppe  limestone.  20Q. 
Pamir,  exteoaion  of  Aralo-Caspiao  deposits  to  the  plateau  of, 

aio. 

Pander,  M.  (his  works,  Pr^aet),  bis  idea  concerning  the  dislo* 
cation  of  the  Pulkoska  brook,  2L 

. hb  determination  of  Silurian  rocks  in  Esthonia,  &1*. 
- ' ■ , fossils  found  bv  him  in  the  blc  of  (iesel,  2^ 
Parallelism  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Ural,  40tL 
Paris  basin,  certain  German  and  Polish  tertiary  beds  suppoacd 
to  be  conteroporaocoas  with, 

Pamasaus,  smtelHA  on  the  Hanks  of,  not  done  by  glaciers,  iliil. 
Parrot,  M.,  on  the  Ukeof  llurknech.  (SeeTohii.  Arsnt  Pro^.) 
Passage  of  lower  into  upper  carbooiferous  series  near  Kun> 
dmfka.  m. 

' from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  rocks  at  Antipofka  on  the 
Volga,  ^77. 

■ — — (supposed)  from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  strata  in  Rus- 

sia,  ^S9. 

from  Miocene  to  Pliocene  beds  at  Kkhenef,  2Wi,  .103. 

Paulograd,  metamonibie  rocks  between  tlds  tovm  and  AJcxan. 
drofsk  on  the  Voltchia,  HL. 

Payen,  M.,  his  anatysii  of  the  tchomuzem  or  black  earth  of 
Russia,  5dO. 

Peach,  Mr-,  his  discorery  of  Silurian  fossils  in  Cornwall,  liL 
Pebbles  of  large  size  In  the  Permian  grits,  lAA. 

Peipus  Lake,  transverse  depression  of, 

Penran,  a name  inapplicable  to  the  Permian  roriis,  140. 

Pineita,  carlioiiiferous  lireestone  extemb  to,  £2, 

Pen/amenu  o&^onpiu,  fossil  separating  the  lower  from  upper 
Silurian  rocks  in  Norway  and  America  as  in  British  Isles, 
5*  12*. 

tortatk  reprearuts  P.  odiomgtu  in  Esthonia  and 

Kovno,  3iL  dfil. 

■ A'itipA/ii,  species  very  near  to,  in  upper  Silurian  of 

the  Ural  mountains,  89.  A7Q.  3HL 
■ limestone,  meiamon>bosed,  at  Djeleheck,  Nor. 

way,  LL 

— absence  of  this  fossil  in  Permian  rocks,  21M. 
Pepites  or  luui|n  of  solid  gold  to  the  soutluwest  of  Miask,  4Kfl. 
Pemnblil  on  the  Oka.  lower  carboniferous  rocks  at,  ZZ, 

, the  cliffs  opposite  this  town  contain  Lituiuinous 

clay,  replacing  coal,  I>L 

Perrvaiti’hina,  south-west  of  Zlalaust,  argillaceous  and  fissile 
Uniratone  at,  iarii. 

Perkina  (road  to  Archangel),  Fusulina  limestone  at,  87. 

--  large  granitic  northern  block  near,  516. 

Pernt,  suceession  of  strata  to  the  south  and  east  of.  11^  et 
Pennia,  ancient  kingdom  of.  affords  the  new  collective  name 
for  the  strata  itetween  the  carbuniferous  and  triassic  sy- 
stems, 138. 

Permian  system,  its  first  establishment,  7^  ^ ft  ae^. 

■ ■ — •,  the  beds  of  overlying  carboniferous  strata  on 
the  mad  to  Bachmuth,  ILL 

the  carbonifrroas  limestone  seen  umlcrlring  a 
small  trough  of,  at  Stcriitamak  in  iheSsouth  Ural,  13U. 

^ reason  of  applying  the  name  '*  Pcrmiiia’'  to 

this  group  of  rocks,  139. 

, Its  limits  in  Russia.  111. 

. sections  of  limestone,  gypsum  and  copper  dc- 

|tosits  near  Perm, 

— — on  the  western  flank  of  the  South  Ural,  145. 

. section  of.  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the 

Volga,  150. 

I sulphur  deposits  of  the,  157. 

- as  exhibited  in  the  country  between  Perm  and 

Kazati,  I^L 

developed  in  the  rocks  around  Kazan,  161- 

■ , - . ■ — — . western  and  southern  limits  of,  in  tlte  govern- 

ments of  Nijni-Novogorod  and  Simbirsk,  IfM. 

, sections  of.  near  the  Piatta,  IfilL 

■ highly  fusstliferous  at  lishalki,  Ififi. 


Pnmian  system,  origin  of  copper  sands  and  mtrls  of,  1C8. 

, section  of,  on  the  IHnega.  172. 

. gypsums,  marls  and  limestones  of,  on  the 
Dwlna.  17.1, 

' ’ , sections  of.  on  the  Slrelna  and  Suchona,  177. 

> sections  of,  on  the  Volga,  Oka  and  Kliasma 
rivers,  IfilL 

, as  seen  south  of  Orenimrg,  183, 

' containing  rock-salt  at  lUeUkaya-Zascchita  in 

the  stepfies  <ff  the  Kjfghis.  184- 

- ■ ■ , saliferous  rocks  of,  and  overlying  fossilifcroua 

limestone  the  lower  steppes  near  the  Caspian,  LhL 

- — rocks  of  Mount  Bogdo,  193. 

, origin  of  the  salt  of  tJ»e  steppe  of  Astrakhan, 

referred  to  the  rocks  of  this  period,  196. 

, fosails  of  this  period  and  their  efiurralraU  in 

other  parts  of  Europe  reviewed,  IRRef 

- , Gemuia  equivalents  of,  2!ML 

, Preneb  and  EngUsh  equivalents  of,  8Qg. 

-  , Us  rocks  conformable  with  the  overlying  trias- 

sic  strata,  and  frequently  unooufomiablc  with  the  carboni- 
ferous, 2UL 

■ , view  of  the  organic  remains  of,  Slid  to  !^UL 

- - 1 .1—  — — — , modifications  undergone  iu  distant  geogra- 

phical regions  by  the  fauna  of, 

, general  remarks  on  the  flora  of,  916. 

- — , tabular  list  of  the  fncsils  of,  in  Europe.  291. 

- - ^ , disintegradoD  and  reconstruetiou  of  its  con- 

glomerates, 248- 

-  range  of  the  strata  of  towards  the  Ural, 

— - , bounded  by  the  Tinian  range. ili. 

■ ' ' ' ■ , beils  at  Verebni  Ozernaia,  and  near  the  Gut- 

mays  Hills  (South  Ural),  dAlL 
■ trough  of,  overlying  the  carboniferous  strata 

between  Akriuu  and  Tcheketau  (South  Ural),  46<>.  461. 

, deposits  of,  affected  on  lines  pa^Id  to  the 
rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  Ural,  468 

■ general  conclusions  concerning  scries  of  rocks 
in  Russia. 

Perowski,  Perovski,  or  Perofski,  General,  his  great  asristance 
to  the  authors  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  131.  347. 
361. 4.1 1 ; his  map  of,  348  e/ 

Perse  river ndvonia),  coucretionary  I)evonUui  limestone  of.  ill. 
Pcsclianka  (North  Ural),  gold  mines  of,  396.  400.  482. 

Petchora  river,  son’cy  of  tbe  liasin  of  the.  21*. 

• " Count  von  Keyserling  and  Lieut.  Kmsen- 

stern's  expedition  to  its  mouth,  211.  656.  657. 

. Oxfonlian  l*eds  where  this  riw  empties  itself 
into  the  Icy  Sea,  231L 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ , modern  raised  marine  dqmsits  of  the  mouth  of, 

33i 

— — . whetstones  (carboniferous)  found  near  the,  4in 

-.11  .mixed  Jurassic  strata  of  day  and  sand  at  the 

confluence  of  tbe  Ijcma  with  the,  417. 

Petchora-iU-is,  mountain  of  the  Arctic  Unh  view  from,  407. 
Petersburg,  St.,  Silurian  n>cks  of,  2A. 

■ ' ■ , section  from,  to  Czarskoe-celo,  27. 

' " . relative  age  of  tlic  strata  near,  32. 

,a  favourable  place  for  studying  the  distribution 

of  northern  erratic  blocks,  ALL 

, size  of  blocks  in  the  neighliourhood  of,  52.1 

i'elersgal  on  the  Issetz,  crystalline  carboniferous  ilntestone  of, 
36.5 . 

Petrofskaya,  on  the  Vppt^  Doneiz,  carboniferous  rocks  at.  itll 

- — - ' , outliers  of  carbouiferous  rocks  near,  LL3_ 

— Jurassic  fossils  found  near,  234. 

Pctropavlosk  on  tlte  Siass,'inrUnaUon  of  Silurian  strata,  3U* 

- .......  , , the  cliffi  near,  described.  3U. 

(North  Ural),  Devonian  lunestoncs  at,  397. 

river,  fossils  from,  fild. 

Petrozavodsk  (Oiouetx),  rocks  in  the  neighbourtvood  of.  23. 

, trap|iean  rocks  of,  altering  the  paht'ozoic  sinta 

near  Lake  Ouefa,  4L 

4 u 
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Petroi^Todik,  traiuTcne  di&loc*tioni  nemr.  2L 

' . elcTitioni  of  compwed  to  that  of  the  Tiznaa,  413. 

' ■ ■ — , appearaaen  of  drift  at,  514,  515. 

■■  ■ — ■ dlmtion  of  scratches  on  the  rocks  near,  531L 

Phillipa,  Prof.  Joho,  liis  ‘ Crologr  of  Yorkshire'  referred  to,  L 

— - , his  works  on  {talsroioic  fossils,  patrim. 

, his  supjestion  concerning  the  fossils  of  the 

English  magnesian  hnmione, 

Philippi,  Prof.,  liis  identiheatioQ  of  fossils  from  the  Wielicxka 
rock  salt,  2!iL 

Physical  ge«.igrapby  of  Central  Russia,  90*. 

— - of  the  Ural  moantaini,  322  ti  sef.  i 

- (aocient)  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  mountains,  ' 

Sil.  5M. 

Piana  rirer,  interesting  sections  of  Pennitn  rocks  at,  1&5.  | 

bdemnites  ulMcrved  in  the  lied  of  the,  94i,  I 

■ — , concretions  of  impure  aigiUsceous  (Jurassic)  limestone  1 

between  this  river  and  the  Sura,  9a5_ 

Pianda,  concretions  of  pink  gyp«um  (Penniao)  at,  174.  | 

Piattisbiaaskaya,  section  of  cretaceous  rocks  on  the  Don  be-  I 
tween  this  town  and  Golabinskaya,  27«.  | 

Pictet,  his  memoir  on  Uie  conservation  of  luimner-ice  in  natural 
csTcms.  197.  j 

Plclitia,  a village  ou  the  Don  where  the  most  southerly  Devo- 
nian rocks  occur,  OIL 

PijciDB  or  Pishma  river,  Devonian  rocks  on  the.  414. 

Piaega  river,  carboniferous  limestone  on  banks  of  tlie,  ZZl 
Pennian  rocks  with  gypsum,  122. 

— ■ , section  of  the  cliffs  near  the  town  of,  178. 

Pinsk,  marshes  of,  the  southern  limit  of  the  erratic  blocks.  525. 
Pimtu  tembra,  its  abundance  in  the  Ural  mountains,  3RL  See 
sketch,  42t<.  554. 

Pisolitic  limestones  (cariionlfemus)  near  Vitcfra,  25. 

Permian),  account  of,  14^ 

Jurassic)  on  the  Donetz,  9.iQ, 

Pliner-kalk  of  Saxony,  iu  geologiral  position.  251. 

Plants,  fossil  (carboniferous),  29,  112.  129,  4UL 

(Permian),  in  highly  cupriferous  grits,  144. 

■ I , com|>ared  M.  Broogniart  with  car- 

boutferous  and  other  pluts,  2l9.  See  vol.  iL 

(Jurauic),  of  the  siliceous  grit  of  Moscow,  24Q. 

Plastic  clays  between  Kremeaetz  and  Grodno,  2S5. 

Plataiioff,  Ca|»tain,  his  assistance,  143. 

Plaiiniferoua  allavis,  nature  of.  454. 

Platinum,  origin  of  the  ore  of,  4B2. 

■ ' , alluvia  of,  in  the  central  ridge  of  the  Ural,  322.  j 

■ ' and  gob]  diffused  through  the  rocks  in  which  they 

occur.  1K5. 

Play,  M.  Ic,  his  description  of  the  cnaUfteld  of  the  Donets,  121L 
■ I , on  the  igneous  origin  of  magnetic  iron  ores  and 
platinum  <if  the  Ural,  370. 380,  4B4. 

Pies,  red  marl  covered  by  Jurassic  rocks  near,  178. 

— , sueression  of  Junstic  rocks  between  this  place  and  Ki- 
neshma* 232. 

Plesiosuunis,  remains  of,  found  near  Moscow,  417. 

* Plcta,’  or  Onboceratite  limestone,  its  position  in  the  Rusaiao 
lower  Silurian.  25!L 

— — ■ - , general  account  of,  28*. 

- — . — — - , paasage  upwards  into  supe- 
rior strata  possibly  traceable  by  the  examination  of  the 
country  west  of  Baltisch  Port,  24. 

- . proved  by  its  fossils  to  be- 

long to  the  lover  Silurian  rocks,  25*. 

Pliny,  his  view  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  around  the 
Caspian  before  bis  time.  577. 

Pliocene,  date  of  the  step|ie  limestone,  2S!L 

— - of  the  Caspian  depouti,  222. 

Pocroi  (Kovno),  grey  Silurian  limestone  at,  25. 

Podgurnoi.  bills  of  grit  and  conglomerate  thrown  off  by  the  Gu> 
betlinski  hills  (South  Ural),  412L 
Po<lolia,  height  of  the  wntern  extreuitv  of  the  granitic  steppe 
of,  21. 

extent  of  Silurian  fomations  in,  22*. 


PodoUa,  miocene  tertiaries  in,  283,  294.  (See  Dubois.) 
Poland,  sandatonea  south  of  Warsaw  bdong  to  the  same  series 
as  the  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow  (J  urassic),  241. 

-■  ' Jurassic  rocks  of,  connect  the  oolites  of  England  with 
those  of  Russia,  252. 

, account  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of,  253. 

. middle  tertiary  deposits  in,  282. 

■■■■  , the  soutliern  |»art  of  that  country  surrounded  by  cm* 

tie  blocks,  525. 

Polish  frontier,  erratic  blocks  in  this  district,  522. 

Polished  rocks  in  the  government  <d  Olonetz,  S.'W). 

' ■ DO  proof  of  glacial  action  exclusively,  S53. 

Polist  river,  lower  members  uf  Devonian  system  visible  in  its 
water.oourse,  42. 

Polypifera  of  the  Permisn  rocks  all  distinct  from  those  of  the 
carbouiferous  scries,  21fi. 

Pomerania,  traindei  of  Scandinavian  boulders  La,  522. 
Pontefract  rock  ot  England  represented  by  sumc  of  the  Permian 
mts  of  Russia,  2U2. 

Popofskoe  (Donetz),  anthracite  of,  ML 
Popovka  (a  tributary  of  the  Slavenka),  transvene  rents  of  the 
strata  near.  21*. 

, foMilifcroas  beds  of  lower  Silurian  limestone  near.  2S. 
Poritx,  south  of  Czarskoe-celo,  marlitone  cliffs  of  Devonian 
age  at,  22. 

Porphyry  of  Ringcrigge  (Norway),  13* 

— ..  alternating  with  schists  In  the  Irendyk.  453. 

- — — and  other  rocks  of  the  axis  of  the  South  Ural,  454. 

—  , augitic,  of  Dlagodat  (North  Ural),  379. 

. copper  mines  at  the  junction  of  tlda  rock  with  lime- 
stone at  Turyinsk,  325. 

- " ' near  Verch-Uralsk.  444. 

I’orphyiitic  breccia  of  Mount  Sabliii,  411- 

Posen,  abecnce  of  great  erratic  blocks  in  the  plain  of,  523. 

Posidonia  shale  (Jurassic}  uf  the  Ijema,  417. 

Possubca.  on  a triliutary  of  the  Siasi  river,  dome  of  lower  Stlu* 
rian  flags  at,  30*. 

Prague,  Silurian  strata  near,  3*. 

Preobrajenski-gura  (Onk)  greenstone  porpliyry  and  jasper,  ilfi. 
Preobrajensk,  section  aeruu  tbe  plateau  of,  4^1. 

■ ■ — . uvod  of  (South  Ural),  452. 

IheserratioD  of  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  mammoth,  flee,  a natural 
effect  of  the  Siberian  climate,  425. 

Priksha  (Valdai).  See  Prruiehht,  tbe  name  beii^  spelt  in  this 
way  by  mistake  in  the  text. 

Pristan  (South  Ural),  Silurian  rocks  between  Alina  and.  421 
Priutchka  (property  Priksha)  rirulct  (Valdai),  admirable  natural 
sections  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  strata  in  tbs  gorge 
of,  4^  4^  ZL 

"■  ■«  — fossils  of  upper  limestone  of  the.  72. 

Productut,  great  abundance  of,  in  the  carbuniferoua  tenet  of 
Russia  generally,  124. 

',  common  in  tbe  carboniferous  system  of  tbe  Donetz, 
fli. 

■ giyantnu  {/ttmupherictu.  Sow.)  characteristic  of  the 
tower  limestone  of  Tala  and  Kaluga,  7SL 

itriata  {tiNomaJa,  Sow.)  fouadin  the  lower  Umestuoe 

of  the  Valdai  Hills,  72, 

. rharacter  of  the  Permian  species  of  this  genus,  2i>7. 

■ Cmiermt,  beds  containing,  154. 

■ ■ Aorrcecem  the  zccbstcin  analogue  of  P.  korriduM.  917. 
— ' liniestone(carhomferous),  its  position  in  the  aeries,  IlL 

■ . . (Penuian),  descriptioD  of,  152. 

Productive  coal-seams  beneath  tbe  clialk  near  Uspessk,  119. 
Protozuic  type  developed  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  and  America,  2 to  2S2. 

Prussia,  account  of  erratic  blocks  in,  522. 

Psammitic  shale  (cretaceous)  south-west  of  Volak,  274. 

grauwackc  in  the  gorge  of  the  Vrmanzelair,  452. 

Ptrr^hyUnm  bfurehutmienmm  a fossil  of  tbe  siliceous  (Juraisic) 
gnu  of  Moscow.  2411. 

Pudulsk  on  the  Pakra,  uppcrm»(  beds  of  wliite  (carbomferooi) 
limestone  at,  8L 
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Pulkon  (St.  Petcnbax|(),  erratic  blocki  tt,  518. 

PolkoTka  brook,  Khumljuice  of  iower  Silurian  fowilt  near.  89. 

, Mctioa  across,  exhibiting  undulatioAi,  ilL 
■ , transTcnc  crack  of  the  strata  throngh  which  the 

brook  runs,  31*. 

PulQaya*gura  (Arctic  ITral),  a bill  of  Silurian  rock  charged  with 
eoncTctioTis,  4119. 

Pulnitza  (St.  Peteniburg),  t'nguUte  grit  near,  S7*. 

Puach,  M.,  his  works  ou  I'ola^.  8<>4.  89i.  *^-^8 
Patievil,  ScandinnTian  detrit<»  on  the  Sem  ucar, 

Putshinn  near  Serpuchof.  Mtneow,  white  (carbuniferoos)  lime- 
stone exposed  at,  U2. 

IN  calcareous  tufa  at,  82, 

Pjrreueea,  palworoic  rocks  of  the,  4. 

Pyritous  coaiUtioo  of  the  coal  in  tbc  central  carboniferooa  bailo 
of  Russia,  7H. 

QoaDEa-aANDwiTis  the  rqiresmtatire  on  the  contioeDt  of  the 
upper  pari  of  th<’  lower  grrcnsatHl,  8flL 
Quadrupeds,  fossil,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  500. 

Quartt,  blurki  of,  on  the  surface  of  Jurassic  discrieU  in  Russia, 
iii. 

. veins  of,  in  the  North  Ural,  381, 4*7  et  wy. 
rock  (metamoq>hie)  coin|iuse»  the  TaeaBai  mountain  and 
many  other  peaks  of  tbc  South  Ural,  4x8.  457  tt  sey. 

■ bands  of,  in  micaceous  schut  fanning  the  crest  of 
the  Ural-iftu,  138. 

' , passage  of  mica  schist  into,  433. 

. nortltcrn  erratic  blocki  of,  at  Jurievetx,  ou  the 
Volga,  aUlL 

veins  with  gold,  477. 

Quartzosc  grauwacke  near  Aruanak  (South  Ural),  459. 

— and  micaceous  schists  of  the  South  Ural,  45:L 

— micaceous  schist  (Itacobuuite)  of  the  Ural  the  matrix 
of  diamonds,  481. 

■ — rocks  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  4U7. 

Quenstnlt,  M.,  his  list  of  fossils  of  the  zechsteio  of  Thuringia, 
213. 

RsDioNorKA,  near  Serpuchof,  section  of  carboniferoos  rocks 
at.  81. 

Raised  beaches,  so  called,  some  of  them  raised  sea*ltottoms,  552. 
Kapolmava  ucar  Perm,  fossil  ( pf  Aerime  found  in  Permian  rocks 
at,  m. 

Rebrovs  (St.  Petersburg),  Ui^lite  grit  near,  27*. 

Recession  of  the  falls  of  the  Narva,  34. 

Red  conglumcrate  at  the  base  of  the  carbouifrraus  deposit  of 
the  l)oneu  coal-ftcM,  9^  near  Stcxlitamak.  450. 

— rocks  of  the  cartmmfenms  period  in  Russia,  98. 

— series  above  the  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  Permian 
period,  175. 

— marls  (Pcmiiaii)  between  .Archangel  ami  the  government 
of  Vologda,  121L 

I . ■ , wide  spread  of,  in  Russia,  IRUef  scy. 

KclatioD  existing  lictween  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  species 
and  their  extension  to  distant  )iarts,  21iL 
Remains,  organic.  See  Fot»iU. 

Ke(Hdolite,  a mineral  found  on  the  western  dank  of  the  Narim* 
skaya-gora.  South  Ural,  428. 

KesuiiH'  of  the  whole  work.  579. 

Rhenish  proviiices.  Belgium,  &c.,  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
|iala!Otoic  classification  (]wrticularl>  LK'vonian)  by  the  cx- 
amiiiatinn  of  these  districts,  12. 

AAtfioccf oa  firAr/rAnutf,  complete  carcass  of,  found  by  Pallas.  496. 
Riga,  fossil  ftsbet  from  tlm  Uevontan  l>C4ls  (d*,  53. 

Ringerigge  (Norway),  Old  Red  Samlatoiic  overlying  upper  Silu- 
rian strau  at.  13. 

Rmoieula  buceinea,  a fossil  found  in  the  rock  salt  uf  AVleliczka, 
2liL 

Rivers,  the  keys  of  the  geology  of  European  Russia,  22. 
i~-'-  do  not  traverse  the  Ural  mount^ns.  344. 

— , descent  of.  in  Russia,  232;  ou  the  flanks  cd  the  Ural, 
3C2.382, 


River  courses  of  Siberia  of  great  aotlquiCv,  490 
Roads  IQ  Russia,  usually  pass  over  the  higbeti  land,  572. 
Robinson,  Dr.,  bis  exnUnation  of  the  freeting  cavern  at  llletz- 
kaya-Zaatebita,  I9l- 

Rock-salt  works  at  lUetakaya-Zastchita.  184. 

Kocmer,  Dr.  F.,  bis  work  on  tlie  Rhenish  provinces,  3. 

Rc^rs,  Mcsani.  W.  and  their  views  on  the  pabcuzoic  sue- 
cession  of  North  America,  4*. 

Roois  and  floors  of  tbe  coal-aeanu  in  tlie  northern  carboniferous 
district  in  Russia,  low. 

Rose,  M.  Gustaf,  his  work  on  tbe  Ural  mountains.  Ac.  referred 
to,  336. 353  /romm. 

' ' ■ , his  examination  <rf  the  rocks  of  the  Ural 

raountaias,  m 379.  .Vfi.  379. 395 . 3U8  ft  ftamm. 

, his  account  of  the  ninenU  assodat^witli  gold  ores 
referred  to,  477  e/  rej. 

Rosvadi  in  Poland,  fossil  plants  found  at,  242. 
Rotbe-todte-Uegende  not  a member  of  tbe  carboniferous  group, 
198. 

■■  ■ is  indnded  in  the  Permian  system,  149. 

Rouiller,  Professor,  bis  discovery  of  microscopic  fossils  of  tbe 
siliceous  grits  of  Moscow,  941. 

RumcoishnUnos  (Timan  range),  granite  and  argillaceous  schists 
of,  413* 

Riiprecbt,  M.,  on  limestones  and  schists  on  the  shores  of  the 
glacial  sea.  413. 

RtuseU,  Mr.  Scott,  hn  experiments  on  waves  of  translation,  533. 
Hussia,  its  true  geologic^  siructure  not  previously  developed. 
Preface,  vi 

, ctrtirsc  taken  by  the  authors  in  examiniog.  Preface,  vii. 

e/  tfq. 

■ , polscosoic  succession  in,  22  to  228. 

— - -I  Jurassic  rocks  of,  8,  and  to  258. 

, cretaceous  system  of,  ^ and  259  to  280. 

, tertiary  deposits  of,  ^ and  281  to  333. 

. general  account  of  the  physical  features  and  drainage  of, 

2»>. 

, crystalline  rocks  of  the  north  of,  22. 

, intrusive  rocks  and  meumoriihoaed  palasozoic  strata  of, 

22*. 

' , transverse  (bik>cationi  along  the  northern  paUeozoic 

frontier,  9.*t* 

Silurian  rocks  of  St.  Petersburg  and  tbe  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of.  25. 

- ■ ■ , subdivisions  of  tbe  Silurian  lyatem  in,  2S  et  eeq. 

' ' dip,  undulations  and  dislocations  of  the  Silurian  strata 
of, 

, junction  of  lower  SUurian  with  Devonian  strata  In.  32. 

lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Esthonia  in,  33*. 

— - , upper  Silurian  deposits  of,  35. 

— - , Silurian  fossils  of,  36. 

, ^nrral  range  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in,  -18*. 

' , Devoiuan  or  old  red  sandstone  system  of.  41  et  srg. 

■ ■ — , northcni  Devonian  zone  of,  41. 

, Devonian  rocks  in  Courtand,  Livonia,  Ac,  in,  SIL 

, central  region  of  Devonian  rods,  or  geological  axis  of, 

53. 

— — ",  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Don  in, 

— — , general  view  of  the  organic  remains  of  tbe  Devonian 
rods  uf,  62. 

I I , carlmnifcrous  system  of,  69  et  eeq. 

• • -,  divisions  o(  tbc  carboniferous  system  of,  and  account  of 

the  lower  division,  ZIL 

— great  central  basin  of  the  carboniferous  system  of,  77- 

■ , while  Moscow  limestone  of  tbc  carboniferous  period  in, 
80. 

, upper  dirisioD  of  tbe  carboniferous  rocks  of  Fusulioa 
limestone,  85. 

■ , carboniferous  region  between  the  Dnieper  and  tbe  Don 
in.  8R  el  teq. 

, axis  of  the  south  granitic  and  crystalline  rocks  of  tbe 
district  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  in,  RlL 
" — relation  of  the  anthracite  to  the  bituminous  coal  in,  100. 
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Ruui«,  roaJ'ficltU  io  the  norUiem  vtcu  of,  104. 

, Btrsts  ovcrlyif^  the  ctrbonifercHiB  rocks  of,  LLL 

■ , note  cuncemiog  k(.  Anatole  DeuudntTi  work  on  the 
Muthem  part  of  this  country,  and  of  M.  le  Hlay's  voltune 
on  the  cartwQiferoas  region  of  the  Donetz  in.  liLL 

— — , carboniferous  itjeks  on  the  westent  flanks  of  the  Ural  I 
rooufltaios  of,  bli  et 

• — , geiKTal  rCDitrks  on  the  huioa  of  the  carhoaiferous  sy« 

stem  of.  liU. 

■ - . dcseii{*tion  of  the  rocks  of  the  Permian  system  in.  111 

e/  ffy. 

, eastern  limits  of  the  Permian  system  in,  141. 

— — , zone  of  tu^Ticsian  limestone  in  the  Permian  s^atem  of, 
147. 

, origin  of  the  Pennian  copper  sands  and  marls  of,  Ifih. 

, Permian  rocks  on  the  north  of  the  riven  Pwina  ami 

Pinrga  in,  ill  ei  ae^. 

. account  of  the  salt  mines  in  the  rock  •salt  {Permian)  at 

Illctzkaya-Zasichita  in  the  strp|ies  of  tlie  Kirghis,  lt4L 
■ account  of  the  freezing  careru  in  the  Permian  rocks  of 
l]tctzkaya*ZastchiU,  Idfl,  1U7. 

, account  of  the  rocks  of  Mount  Bogdn  in.  UtA- 

. revievr  of  the  Permian  fosails  found  in,  211. 

account  of  the  Junriic  system  of,  tiSlrt  ttf. 

, Jurassic  haain  of  the  middle  Votna  in,  21L. 

— , Jnraisic  basin  of  the  Oka  in,  22^ 

, Jurassic  strata  around  Moscow  in.  215. 

, great  Jurassic  basin  of  the  lower  Vtdga,  &c.  in,  241. 

■ , eastern  tract  of  Jurassic  rocks  in,  247. 

, upper  Jurassic  group  in  the  southern  districts  of.  24A. 

, general  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 

this  country,  ami  their  European  equivalents,  2^  rt  acf • 

, cretaceous  system  of,  2^  ei  tef. 

— , chalk  of  the  Donetz  in,  2ft3 

- - , cretaceous  rocks  of  the  I>oa  in.  270. 

■ , chalk  OB  the  l»anks  of  the  Ural  river  in,  272. 

, relations  cd  the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiary  strata  in,  S77. 

' ' , icrttary  deposits  of,  2&1  et  sey. 

, distribution  and  subdivUion  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of. 

283. 

, eocene  or  ohkr  tertiarict  of,  284. 

— , middle  or  miocene  tertiarirs  of,  220. 

■ . mioccne  deposits  in  the  southern  distrirts  of,  29.1. 

, Aralts-Casptan  or  stqipe  limestone  of,  2^7. 

, notice  concerning  the  northem  extension  uf  a funner 

Cas|Han  »c«  in.  124. 

, Ural  mountains  of,  337  e/  teq.  See  also  L'ni  MouHiami. 

— , map  of,  referred  to,  148. 

in  Eiin>|>e,  fossil  quadrupeds  of.  lliU. 

"■  S<-amUnavian  drifr  and  erratic  bltMiks  in,  307  et  tef. 

. alfscncc  of  drift  in  certain  north  and  south  tones  uf,  lUL 

— — former  submarine  condition  of,  538. 

■ , account  of  the  black  earth  or  tekorwsem  of  the  central 
and  southern  tracts  of,  112  et  se^. 

" — ' ID  Europe,  modern  ebangea  in  the  surface  of,  Ifla. 

. elevated  fluviatile  ridges  of  angular  blocks  in.  llkL 

■ ■■■ . recent  elevation  of  great  jiart  of,  ItlL 

. moilem  ravmes  or ' avrarhs’  of.  57b. 

■■  . modern  estuary  phenomena  in,  rxplaiiatury  of  the  funner 
origin  of  coal,  370- 

. state  of  the  surface  of,  during  spring  floods.  572. 

■.  resume  and  courlusion  concerning  the  gculogy  of,  579 
et  acg. 

■ ■ , dcMnri]it1on  of  some  characteristic  palarozoie  corals  of, 

by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  liU. 

Russian  Lapland,  the  Timan  range  |iarallcl  to  the  north-cast 
coast  of,  1 13. 

Saklcnkx,  carbonaceous  ctmracter  of  the  bituminous  selust 
on  the. 

Sabliii  (Arctic  Ural),  Mount,  trappcaii  rocks  of.  4lL 
Sadonsk.  or  Zadonsk,  on  the  Don,  Devouian  fouils  in  hillocks 
at.  &1. 


Sakalosfkic.  on  the  Volga,  seciimi  t>f  Jurassic  rocks  at,  948- 
Sakmara  or  Sakmarka  river  (Sonth  Ural),  fossilifemus  carbo- 
niferous Umesttine  extends  to.  131. 

msgneslan  limestone  near  the  mouth  oC  1 47- 
■ -■  »,  anticlinal  axb  in  the  valley  of,  148. 

• " — , boss  of  serpentine  at.  152- 

, the  rocks  of  this  river  prolonged  to  the  Sdurian 
series  of  the  Kralu  hills,  458. 

Saksomsk  (west  flank  of  North  Ural),  dolomiiic  limestone  near. 
351. 

Salaouch,  east  of  Kazan,  dislocationi  of  Permian  aaodstone  aad 
grits  at,  Ifil- 

SaUferous  rocks  and  ovoiying  limestones  of  the  soutUem 
steppes,  192- 

Sallne  lakes,  source  of  the  salt  of,  197. 

Salomi  (l..ake  Onega),  striated  and  polished  rocks  near  the  bav 
of,  514. 

Salt,  source  of,  in  Devonian  rocks.  41 ; Permian  rocks,  141 ; ia 
tertiary  deposits,  291 

, pn^nce  of,  no  indication  of  gevdofpcal  age.  14.**- 
— , springs  of,  in  the  Permian  rocks,  145. 178.  180.  IfML 
beds  of,  in  the  Permian  rocks,  183. 

— , account  of  the  works  at  lUetzkaya-Zastchita,  Itki. 

— of  the  step{>e  uf  Astrakhan,  origin  of  and  age  of,  l96.  -t2«> 
age  of  the  deposits  of,  at  Wieliczka,  29U. 

Salter,  Mr.,  fossils  nametl  by  him,  LL 
SaltncsB  of  ibe  Caspian  sea  slight,  308, 323. 

Samara  (Lower  Volga),  cliffs  of  Fusulina  limestone  tmwt.  8IL 
, red  conglomerate  (Permian)  between  that  city  and 
Orenburg,  lllL 

-  ■,  magnesian  limestone  (Permian)  at,  157- 

, 1^!’®*'  ancienlly  extended  to  the  neighbourltoud 

Samoyctles  occupy  (he  Petchoim  coontry,  Preface,  xiii- 340.  41n- 

, tlieir  su{ierstitions  rrspccting  the  mammoth.  4pi 

SarMls,  sandy  marls  and  sandstones,  common  beds  aruoag  the 
Jurassic  ruck  of  Ruuia.  244. 

Sandstone  aud  sands  (Silurian)  of  North  America,  5. 

— quartzusc,  of  KioiMkulIe  fSwe- 

den),  L5. 

' ■■■'  i»f  Sweden,  tlic  lowest  beds 

formed  out  of  the  ancient  crvsuUiue  rucks.  17*. 

— , Ungulitc  grit  of  St.  Petcrslmrg, 

27, 

— of  Russia,  44,  47. 

(Devonian)  of  the  Timan  rangeTIll. 

■■  of  Akri4au.  in  the  I'raL  4flft 

(old  red),  condition  of,  in  the  north  of  England,  L 

of  Christiania,  U. 

(carlionlfcnous)  of  Russia,  ^ 9^  1«M 

of  Ibe  UraL  12^  354.  357.  4I1L 

»i, - of  the  Timan  range,  414 
'■  — (Permian)  of  Rnssia,  143.  Ifi8.  2U3. 

(Jurassic)  of  Russia,  218  et  24^  252- 

■ (cretaceous)  of  Russia,  271.  275. 

{ tertiary)  of  Rusaia.  276. 287. 292. 300. 313. 316.  IIL 

Sarana,  carboniferous  limestoue  at  the  zavod  of,  129 
SaragnU  Hills,  siliceous  beds  containing  J urassic  fossils  ru,  247. 
Sarktof,  Jurassic  basin  in  the  government  of,  243. 

, concretions  of  argdlawus  limestone  at.  2-iJt 

, Jurassic  rocks  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Volga  at,24£. 

— — — . black  Jurassic  shale  of  Sysran  extends  to,  2s8- 

- , crctacerHis  beds  at,  274. 

— lower  tertiary  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Vrdga 
near,  282L 

Sarepta.  ou  the  Sarpt,  hilly  steppe  itetween  thia  place  and  the 
D«>n  of  tertiary  origin,  278. 

, position  of  the  steppe  limestone  and  subordinate 

sandstones  at,  3ikJ. 

- , concretions  of  sand  iu  the  tertiary  rocks  near.  317. 
Saqsa,  concrethrus  of  sand  at  Sarq^la,  on  the,  317. 

Sartaua,  on  the  Kalniiuu,  dykes  of  crystalliiie  rock  between 
Karaktiba  and,  UL 
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Sfttkiatk,  nemr  ZUUi'ut  (Vnl),  UTod  of, 

— — , towCT  Siluriao  rocks  between  SUkia  and, 

Saurianx,  reinaiits  of,  in  the  Pmnian  rocks,  l.'Vi- 

. those  found  in  the  RuMian  Peniiian  strata  not  in  the 

sunr  gvoiofocal  po&itiiin  as  those  of  Rim>pe,  2iIL 

. venehra  of,  found  on  the  Sisola  atwi  Visingm,  41?. 

■ , in  the  J urassie  rocks  of  Ruuia,  246.  417. 

Saussure,  M.  de,  his  siew  of  the  cause  of  the  movemeut  of 

(fladcrt,  5tW.  .VW. 

Saxoo^,  cretaceous  system  of,  261. 

Seamlina^la,  importance  of  a geological  tuirer  of,  before  com- 
pleting an  account  of  the  gvsdogy  of  Russia,  xiii. 

^ Silurian  rocks  of,  111  ft 

■ ' . Azw  rocks  of.  meaning  of  the  term,  10*. 

, relations  of  llie  Silurian  fossils  of, 

— . occasional  rcscmbUuce  of  the  rocks  of,  to  those  of 
Che  TinMJi  range,  413. 

■ ■ ■ . drift  and  erratic  blocks  from,  spread  tnrer  German) 

and  Russia,  507  et  tftf. 

■ , eacentric  distributimi  of  the  drift  from.  527.^46. 

— ■ ■ , probability  tliat  iceltergs  may  ftumerly  have  floaled 

from  the  higlkcst  regions  of  this  country  and  Ijaplaad,  587. 

- ditficulty  04  eaidainiug  the  surface  pluenutoena  of, 
542. 

. British  analogies  to  phtCDomcna  in,  54ft. 

, views  of  autiiors  wlw  lure  writteu  ou  Uw  subject 
of  transported  drift  in  that  country,  555. 

Srar  limestone,  its  rcpresentatiTc  in  South  Russia,  RIL 

■ its  resemblance  to  the  carboiufcrous  limestones 
on  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural,  125. 

Schaalstein,  rocks  at  Mamniskaya,  on  the  Issetz  and  on  the 
Kakva,  resembling  tlut  rock  in  Germany.  863.  AiiL 
, copper  ore  between  this  rock  and  biluriaa  lime- 
stones, 873. 

, a rock  rcsenibUng  this  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the 

Ural,  lieiwecn  that  rauK  and  Troitsk.  441.  442. 
Scltasti)z<’rskaya,  shelly  sea->>ottoi»s  observed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilwiua,  opposite,  327. 

Schists  (Silurian)  of  Spsun.  4^  of  Sweden,  15*. 

of  Russia,  iL  ilL  &e. 

— I...  (Devonian)  of  the  Issetz.  364. 

--  (carboniferous),  lU.  dill  «t  scy. 

■ of  the  Bielaya  river,  their  picturesque  lieaotv,  iSS. 

■ (mctamDn>bic)  of  the  Ural,  356. 859. 860. 31>i . 408. 433. 
446,  453.  45j.  See  Jafprn. 

— I — of  jb*  Timan  range,  413.  416. 

Sehlothrim,  M.,  his  list  of  species  of  fossils  in  the  zechstdii  of 

Genuany,  214- 

Scboltz,  51.,  his  services  to  the  autltors.  3S2. 

Scotland,  identity  ai  tJie  old  red  sandstone  of,  with  the  grey- 
warke  aud  old  limestone  of  Devonshire  and  the  Rhenish 
l*rovinces,  ix.,  L 

. identity  of  the  flsbe*  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
with  thfloefrom  tlie  Russian  Devonian  strata,  66. 
Scotoraitova  (Donetz),  section  of  carboniferous  rocks  at,  llM. 
Scratche*!  and  polished  rucks  no  proof  trf  glacial  action  exclu- 
sively, 552. 

Seams  of  coal,  number  of,  norked  In  tire  mines  of  the  Donetz 
coid-ficld,  101.  1115  to  111. 

Secontkry  rocks  Russia,  ^ 22R  to  2MO 
Stiigwick.  Prof.,  hu  Isbours  in  the  esUbUshment  of  palwozoic 
cUsstflcallon,  viL,  2. 

- ■ — ■ - , bis  sulxUvisions  and  Ulustration  of  the  mag- 
ticstan  Uawstone  scries  in  England,  2RL 

— ...  bis  list  of  fossils  of  the  English  magnesian 

limestone,  215. 

— , his  irscaifbei  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  England, 
the  Rbenuii  pruviucei,  the  Alps,  &c..  1^2,  42tL 

Sedimentary  origin  of  the  North  Ural,  4<i3.  4.'tH. 

SefstriHu,  Prof.,  Ills  theory  of  the  northern  drift,  508. 

■ - — — , his  oliservations  on  the  Swedish  osar,  543. 

— , his  theory  of  the  traaspewt  of  boulders,  555. 

Selburg  (Livonia),  castle  of.  Devonian  strata  exhibited  at,  51. 


I Seletik,  stream  near  Sterlitamak.  section  of  PenniaB  strata,  151L 
Settii{>oUt»iui,  on  tlse  I'tva,  range  of  the  chalk  reaches  to,  272. 
Serhaifsk  (Cossatcbi-datchi),  Devonian  (?)  icbistuse  rocks  and 
carboniferous  limestone  near  this  hill,  432- 
Serehfiaiika  river  (North  Ural),  Devonian  limestone  on  the, 

ft  fff. 

( ■ ■ , rclatioas  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  on  the. 

384. 

Serelmansk,  structure  of  the  country  between  this  zavod  and 
the  Tcbiissovaya.  3M.8. 

Sergiefsk,  inagitesian  and  gypseous  diffs  near  the  batiis  of.  157. 

' ■ ' (see  Nijny  Sergiefsk.  North  Ural),  doloniites  in  tlie 

line  of  the  igtiemu  eniption  ftoin  this  place  to  BLssersk. 

385. 

Serpentine.  iKwses  of,  at  Ekaterinburg,  361.  (For  occurrence 
of  in  the  Ural  mountains,  see  M»p.  PI.  Vll.) 

, this  rock  with  bornblendic  and  chloritic  schisu 
alKKimls  in  the  auriferous  soue,  434,  425. 

, assodaicd  with  diallage  in  Listvanaya-gora  (South 

Ural).  425. 

SevpuclKif,  or  Serimklmf,  on  the  Oka.  sequence  of  the  earUHii- 
fenms  rocks  at,  fossils  of.  80.  8L 
SfrjnUa  nmphatate$,  the  occurrence  of  this  fossil  in  the  Devo- 
nian rocks  of  Russia,  43  ft  aeq. 

Sevastopol,  M.  Huoc's  coocluxionB  from  the  tertiary  fomils  found 
at  this  {dare  not  agreed  to  by  the  authors,  3U3. 

. Shahlish,  brackish  lake  of,  east  of  the  Ural,  422. 

Shaft,  section  of  the  coal  workings  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  HI 
Shale  (Silurian)  of  Norway,  12.  12*.  liL 

. hhw.  found  at  St.  Petersburg,  2d. 

' , beds  of,  overlying  the  upper  limestone  a(  the  carbonize- 

rous  series  of  Russia,  88- 

. — — , red  argillaceous,  called  ' te6er  ikon,’  of  the  Pernuau 
‘ icrKO,  1j3. 

f , certain  rocks  of  this  kind  cliaracteriktie  of  the  secondary 

' rocks  of  Russia,  23U. 

black,  lietwecn  Pies  and  Kineshma,  232. 

, pyritoua,  characteristic  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia. 

24L 

(Jurassic),  in  the  cliffs  of  Sysran,  2id_ 

^ between  the  arctic  Ural  and  the  Timan,  417. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  D„  his  invesligatiuns  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
Uioreland, 

Shelly  sands  (miocene)  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  291. 

I sca-l>ot(uros  in  Northern  Russia,  327. 

Shidrova,  on  the  Dwina,  limcsione  (Permian)  exposed  at,  174 
; ' ■ , a Cyrloefrma  found  llwre,  210. 

Shuran,  on  the  Kama,  creain -coloured  and  spotted  marly  lime- 
stone (Permian)  of,  with  /VodncfM  loiuriiM,  162. 

Siass  river,  UnguUte  grit  reposing  on  blue  shale  near,  27*. 

■ ■■  ■.  geologvcai  suecesaion  on  the.  31L 

Sifaeria,  flat  country  of,  seen  from  klount  Sugomac.litbt^raphic 
sketch  of,  425,  653. 

■  , gnmitic  rocks  of,  posterior  to  the  pahcozoic,  352. 

, fostilifcrous  rocks  seen  in,  252. 

' — , presence  of  paleozoic  rocks  in  the  plateaux  of,  42.'t. 

— , each  ridge  in  the  steppes  of,  a miniature  rcprcscutation 

of  the  Ural  chain,  442. 

— Ural  mountains  formed  the  western  edge  of  the  old 
continent  of,  472  tt  tfq..  521.  555. 

' . abundance  of  the  remaini  of  Urge  mammals  in,  494. 

— — ■ ■ . causes  of  the  refrigeration  of,  497. 

■ ■■ . entire  alwcucc  of  erratic  blocks  in.  aud  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  554. 

■ , difflculty  of  accounting  for  the  teAornostm  or  black 
I earth  found  in,  582. 

I Siliceous  matter  in  the  lower  carboniferous  series  of  Russia.  ^ 

LL 

grits  from  tl>c  upper  member  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 

around  Moscow,  285.  238  tt  ttq. 

- beds  containing  Jurassic  fossUs,  247- 

■ and  argillaceous  masses  representing  the  cretaceous 
rocks  in  the  govemmenu  of  Kbarkof  and  Kursk,  267. 
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Stiicified  trees  found  in  the  sends  emniid  Veliki  Uitiug,  \77. 
Sdjestrdm.  M.,  end  M.  Bohtlingk.  their  remerke  on  the  fora  of 
mounds  of  detritus  in  Scendioerie,  5^ 

SUkie,  e ridge  of  quartz  rock  south.weet  of  Zleh^t,  123. 

, lower  SlIurleA  rocks  between  this  ridge  end  Setkinsk, 

i.tj 

Silurian  graTel  of  Genoeoj'  derived  from  Sweden,  &11. 

rocks  of  Scandinavie,  Uh 

- lower,  of  Norway,  11*. 

. - tuccesston  IVom  lower  to  upper,  in  Norway,  12*. 

■ ejected  by  eruptirc  rocks  in  Norway,  Li. 

of  Sweden,  lA  e/  te». 

- (upper)  of  Gothland,  13. 

■ • of  Russia, 

— , those  on  the  Lappish  frontier  greatly 
mctaniun’bosetl,  2d*. 

■ of  Use  Raltk  provinces  and  St.  Peters- 
burg (all  lower  Silurian),  2A  e/  tef. 

- — . - — found  in  Esthooia, 

(upper)  in  Oesel  and  Dago.  35. 

■ I . organic  remains  found  in  them,  M. 

of  the  North  Ural.  364. 370. 3S4.  Safief  aw..  40S. 

laa. 

I , their  relation  with  Derooian 

strata  on  the  Screbrianka,  3&L 

undisturbed  on  the  banks  of  the 

river  Is,  .194. 

, , with  Devonian  rocks  at  Rogos- 

lofik  and  on  the  Kakra,  31>6.  l£EL 

■ . of  the  Arctic  Ural,  4tl5,  illH. 

of  the  Titnan  range,  41^ 

of  tlie  South  Ural  on  its  western  flanks,  489. 430. 

4.12.  43B,  459.  dfliL 

. - . . form  the  chief  rryvtaliine  axis  of  the  Ural, 

Silurian  sysietn,  first  eatabliihnicnt  of.  by  5Ir.  Murchison,  vL.  L 

* scarcely  rcpresci>te<l  by  fossils  in  Belgium,  the  j 

HhenUli  provinces  and  the  llortz,  3. 

, ^ ahseuce  of,  ibrougti  large  mountain  districts  ! 

in  Germany.  2^ 

in  full  force  at  Prague,  3*. 

, its  extent  and  distnlmiion  in  France,  ^ In 

Spain,  4^  in  North  America,  4^  in  South  Aoserica,  6^ 
in  Africa  and  in  Australia,  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Rus- 
sia, L 40  ^ 

— I — ».  its  dismembered  and  peculiar  state  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  3311  to  470. 

. rrsciublance  of  that  exhildtcd  in  Northern 
Europe  generally  to  titat  of  England.  AlRL 
Simbirsk,  cliffs  of  Fusulina  limestone  to  the  aoath  of,  8fi. 

' ■ , Jurassic  basin  in  the  govemroent  of,  213. 

, Jiimssic  beds  emerge  from  beneath  the  chalk  in  the 
valley  of  the  Volga  at,  211. 

, cretaceous  ^ds  of.  273-  See  Jiuikoff. 

, eocene  terliaries  of.  2M3.  2H7. 

Simak  (South  Ural),  zavod  of,  13L 

Sinara  {sonth-casl  of  Kkaierinburg),  gnisuni  on  the  right  bank 
of,  122. 

SipkomopkjiiUa.  See  Cmmia. 

Sira,  Habka,  6tc.,  sections  of  lower  Permian  rocks  near  these 
rivers,  112. 

Sirga  river,  iron-works  of  Nijny  Serginsk.  on  the,  3ifi, 

Sisola,  Jurassic  rocks  on  the  banks  of,  417. 

Skars  or  Skors,  rocky  isles  in  Sweden,  description  of,  312. 
. probable  origin  of, 

Skeletons  of  large  mammaJi,  their  broken  eondition  in  the 
Ural.llLL 

■ ■-  found  frozen  in  Siberia,  liUL 

Slaltnka,  white  chalk  on  the,  2litL 

Slaty  granitic  rocks  the  funilamental  basis  of  the  carlmnifcrous 
systetn  in  the  Donetz  country,  22. 

Slaveiika.*traiui^  *of  blocks  on  the  slope  of  a hill  near  the,  All. 
Smeuf,  near  Tebistopol,  section  of  Penman  strata  at,  Itil. 
Smirnoff,  Caidaut,  bis  usisUnce,  lllL 


Smith,  Mr.  (of  Jordan  Hill),  bis  opinion  conreraing  the  shells 
found  in  the  Dwina  and  Vagi  deposits,  .12Q. 

Smolino,  on  the  Issetz,  greenstone  ami  graystone  at,  3C3. 
Sniefka.  on  the  Krinka.  outcrop  of  bad  coad  at.  itlL 
Soowdon.  shells  found  in  the  Arctic  Ural  tike  those  of.  IBS. 
Snowdonian  slates,  age  of,  3. 

Soil  of  Russia  rapidly  washed  away,  .i72. 

Soil,  cold  and  unfavnuraiile,  on  the  blue  clay  of  St.  Peienhurg. 
27. 

— . prodnetive,  the  black  earth  of  Russia,  559. 

Soimanofrk,  uvod  of,  426. 

— . gold  allusia  with  mammoth  bones  at,  497. 

Soiva  (Fetchora),  outline  of  carboniferous  lioiestone  on  tbe,  415. 

; Sok,  escarpments  of  magnesian  limestone  on  tlie  banks  of  tbr. 

' 157. 

Solikamsk,  sequence  of  Permian  rocks  at,  14^ 

Soliman,  Mount,  west  of  Yuryusensk,  Des-unian  limesione  of. 
430. 

SoUmeuski-karoen,  description  of,  by  M.  Engelmann,  referred  to. 
23. 

"■  ' , breccia  resembling  this  rock  in  tbe  Arctic 

Ural,  ILL 

' , direction  of  tbe  drift  from.  527. 

Solivetik  mounatcry  on  isle  of  the  White  Sea,  cnstallinc  rocks 
of.  22*. 

Sopliiisa  (oiwr  the  Fetchora),  whetstone  bed  (carboniferous  i 
from  tbe.  410. 

Sotva  river,  palco/nie  deposits  on,  3S&. 

, upper  Silurian  rocks  at,  402. 

Soutb  Ural.  See  I’rvJ  Mtmn/tiint. 

Southern  stepiwa,  crystaUine  rocks  of.  31. 

Sowerhv,  Mr.  James,  fo«fils  described  by.  12  e/  pauim. 

Spain.  Silurian  rocks  of,  in  tbe  Asturias,  1. 

S|uim>w  bills  (Moscow),  seeiion  on  the  Moskwa  near.  237. 
Spask.  entdroBs  of,  the  northern  limit  of  the  basin  of  Uulcar. 
323. 

Spaskaya  (South  Ural),  gray  limestone  of,  it 4. 

^4<eroiu/er,  account  of,  3lL 

■ ■ ■ found  in  lower  Silurian  linusstone  at  Frcberga 

(Sweden),  liL 

^r^er  ipnx,  widely  diffused  lower  Silnriao  type,  5.39. 

with  numerous  simple  plaits  oliareetcrizc  l>cvoiuan 
strata,  63. 

Spirifer  Jfut^enm,  characteristic  of  the  eentnit  earlio&iferous 
limestone  of  Russia,  TlL  SI  et  tr^.,  4l4.  ifiti. 

— ■ ■ , the  fossil  found  throughout  the  coal -bearing 
series  oS  Llssitcbia-Ualka,  LUL 

— — — - found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  126,  46t> ; ia  tbe  Tinian  range,  4l4;  in 
the  South  Ural,  430. 

F^nr{fer»,  not  many  species  in  the  Russian  carboniferous  series, 
133. 

Spitzbergea,  carboniferoos  limestone  fouml  at.  5K2. 

Springs  of  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  origin  of.  32U. 

Starai  Riista  (south  of  l.akc  Ilmea),  sinking  through  tbe  Devo. 
nian  strata  at,  15. 

Starai  Lad^,  on  the  Volkof,  Ungulite  grit  at.  27*. 

Stchi|una,  in  tbe  Timan  range,  ea^niferous  Umcatone  of,  4is_ 
Steam-engines  little  used  in  working  tbe  Russian  cnal-mines.lOS. 
Steens  fiord,  Norway,  upt>er  Silunan  flagstone*  and  tilestones 
at,  13. 

Stennii,  lake  of,  recently  converted  from  a salt-water  into  a 
freshwater  lake,  302. 

Stepnaya  (Sonth  Ural),  granitic  knolU  at,  443. 

Steppe,  granitic,  of  Volbynia  and  Podoha,  beiglit  of  its  western 
exeremity,  2L 

Steppes,  upper,  coal-field  of  the  Donetz  occuiues  the  hills  of,  90. 

. soutlieni,  crystalbne  rocks  of.  9J_ 

Steppe  limesione,  or  Anlo-Caspiao,  nature  of.  297.  99fl 

"■  — abundance  of  fossil  OrrtfrNiw  found  in  the,  307 

■ ' different  elcvatious  of,  322. 

, general  conclusions  concenting.  5M 

Steppe  deposits  (lower)  of  the  fonner  CMpian,  314. 
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Steppe  (low)  of  the  Caaeuus,  S19.  i 

Stcrlitanak,  cmrt»Difcmus  limevtone  at,  130. 

■,  aingtiUr  tubcooical  hills  projecting  from  the  ear-  < 
face  near,  130. 

— — to  Ufa.  sectiob  of  Permian  strata  only,  ISO. 

■ ■ — , outliers  of  rarhoniferous  limestone  near,  4JL 
I . section  from  Vcrcb-UnUik  to,  A&L 

' , cnrlwniferDUS  outlier  near,  ifil- 
Stigmaria  fieoidn,  its  appearance  la  the  lower  carboniferous 
beds.  7Z,  2^  ZJL 

' ' — found  ia  the  lower  carboniferous  sandstones 

of  the  Donetz  coal.ficld,  03. 

Stilbite  sihI  Hculandite  present  in  tfae  basaltic  rock  of  Tchaiuin- 
mil.  415. 

Sl  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  the  marine  shelly  deposits  there  com* 
pared  with  those  on  the  Dwina  and  Vaga,  33iL 
Stdolma  rivulet  (above  the  Ihiktha),  magnesian  limestone  (of 
the  rsrtmnifcrous  system)  at,  7i- 
. fossils  found  near,  zih 

**  Stoss  Seite,"  or  worn  side  of  the  rocks  in  Sweden  always  to 
the  north.  fiiL. 

Slrajefski,  Cspt.,  hU  explorations  in  the  Ural,  339,  405. 
Straugways.  the  Hon.  T.  IL  Fox,  hii  early  geological  descripbons  [ 
and  maps  of  Russia  (Preface). 

' , his  determination  uf  the  cry- 

stalitne  rocks  of  North  Rusua,  S2. 

■■■—  ■ his  description  of  the  strata 

' around  St.  Petenburg.  i 

- . — — — , his  notice  of  certain  red  beds  | 

near  St.  Fetershorg,  3^*.  | 

I - , liiKleacriptioDofthe eroded sur* 

face  of  the  samlslones  undertying  the  steppe  limestone,  3UU. 

. . .1  — , his  memoir  on  the  geology  of 

the  lower  steppes,  and  his  view  of  the  deuccation  of  the 
Cas|>tan,  315, 570. 

■ ■ his  account  of  the  drift  near 

Su  Petersburg,  51S. 

— .. — , hu  observations  on  the  black 

earth  of  Russia,  5dL 

I - I , his  mnarks  on  the  subject  of 

mud  volcanoes,  hZfi. 

Stratiiletl  igneous  rocks  of  the  North  Ural  and  Kacchkanar,  363, 
436.  A&L 

■ granite,  &c.,  examples  of.  434,  430.. 

Strelitamak.  See  SifrUiemai. 

Strclna  and  Suclionft  riven,  vertical  cliffs  of.  LZfl. 

Siristeil  and  scratched  sarfaccs  of  rocks  in  Russia,  Nmway  and 
Sweden.  530 ; in  Scotland  and  England, 

Striation  and  polish  of  rocks  in  Ireland,  311  ef  a«g.,  312. 

of  rocks  generally  dne  to  snliaquemu  action,  352. 

Stnke.  prerailing,  of  the  rocks  in  the  arctic  Ural,  1U5. 

Striie,  absence  of.  on  the  face  of  Mount  SahUu,  112. 

, direction  of  the  rocks  in  Norway.  512. 

normal  direction  of,  in  Swericn,  excentric,  513. 

Strogonoff,  xavod  belonging  to  the  family  of,  125. 

5froMsii/q;»ra  eoncfnirica,  description  of.  j 

5fromlodct  i description  of  this  genus  of  corals,  614.  | 

Structure,  laminated,  of  granite  at  Stepnaya,  113.  ] 

Structure  of  the  Ural,  general  condusions  concerning  the,  ML.  i 
Struve,  bis  triangtilation  of  Livonia  and  heights  furniibed  by,  j 

I 

Strrelccki,  M.,  his  travels  in  Australia  and  work  referred  to,  6*.  ^ 
Styr.  tertiaries  on  the  banks  of  the.  235.  Sec  £tcAtref<f. 

Styria.  tertiary  oolites  of,  resembling  those  found  in  the  sontb  i 
of  Russia,  2UL  | 

Sahmergrner,  ancient,  of  the  dixtricti  now  covered  the 
northern  drift,  523. 

Sncccssion  of  Silurian,  Devonian  and  earboniferons  strata  well 
ex{dained  in  the  northern  proviivces  of  Russia,  35*  to  H8. 

of  carbontfcTxKrs  strata  in  the  soulb’Castern  portion 
of  the  Donetz  coal-field,  103. 122. 

Suchona,  Permian  limestones  seen  in  the  ascent  of,  from  Usting 
to  Vologda,  177-  ; 


Suchona,  section  of  strata  exhibited  in  the  banks  of,  178. 

Suda  river,  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  banks  of,  73. 

Sudac  in  the  Crimiea,  fortress  of,  its  waits  built  of  storMis  eon- 
tainiiu  recent  sea  sbelU,  57fi. 

Sugomac,  Mount,  Sooth  Ural  viewed  from.  435. 

Sulphur  deposits  near  the  baths  of  Sergiefsk  and  on  the  S«k. 
158. 


of  Russia  shown  to  be  of  the  Pemian  period. 

IfilL 

Sulphur,  its  origin  in  Russian  Permian  rocks  explained,  170. 
Sulphuretted  bydrogea,  abuiuiioce  of,  on  the  banks  of  Sergiefsk, 


■ present  also  in  the  mineral  waters  of 

Nijny  Serginsk,  .357. 

Sura  river.  Jurassic  beds  pass  beneath  the  chalk  at,  24i_ 

coocFctioni  of  impure  argillaceous  limestone  (Jorasiic) 
]>ct«e«n  this  river  and  the  Piana.  24A. 

Siivoinov,  Cape  (Tiuan),  formed  of  carboniferoos  Umcatone,  115. 
Sveti-nos.  t.'ape  (Timan ),  formed  uf  earboniferons  Unrestooe,  115. 
Sviaga,  clitfs  of  while  limestone  (Permian)  on  the,  Ht* 

Sviaik.  white  limestone  (Permian)  on  the  Sviaga  near,  189 
> fcction  of  ciifi^  near,  184. 

auU  Tt'beboksar,  tufaceous  limestone  between,  180- 

Sviatagora,  on  the  Donetz,  Jurassic  rocks  at,  9AO. 

Svir,  nvrr,  headland  of  syenitic  greenstone  on  the  left  bank  of, 
23.47. 

— , trained  of  northern  blocks  near  the,  515. 

Swagba,  on  the  Issetx.  limestone  and  schist  of  (Devonian),  3&1. 
Sweden,  Silurian  rocks  of,  15*  e/  see. 

— - , striation,  drift  and  osar  of,  513  ti  tef. 

' , Skan  or  Sknrs  of,  descrilr^,  512  tt  «e?. 

' . prolMd)le  formation  and  age  of  the  Skars  of,  556- 

Syenite  aud  syeidtic  dykes  of  Verkboturi^  on  the  Jura  (Ural). 
395. 


Syenitic  greenstone,  headland  of.  4£^  dykm  near  Karakuha,  ICL 
■'  rocks,  distinction  between  these  and  granitic  rocks.442. 

passes  into  grtjiite  at  Koragusk,  41.3. 

Svtva,  llabka,  &c.,  sections  of  Permian  rocks  near  these  rivers. 
112. 

Sfrm^pt/ra  tfUlaru  {/farmodiiet  dutemt  of  Fischer),  descrip- 
tion of,  522. 

■ ■i  parallela,  description  of,  591- 
Syrostan,  near  Miask,  granite  penetrating  mica  schist  at,  13L 
SvTtinskaya  (South  Ural),  carboniferous  limestone  between 
KiziUk  aud,  115. 

Sysran  (Lower  Volga),  Fusolioa  hmestone  covered  by  Juraskir 
shale.  KL  211L 

— , Jurauic  rocks  near,  high  position  of,  245. 

— ■ - ■ and  VoUk,  on  (he  Volga,  ancient  citeniion  of  ti>e  Caspian 
to,  325. 


Taavt.Aa  list  of  all  the  Russian  deposits.  (Sec  Map,  Plate  VI.) 

list  of  the  fnsBtlt  of  the  Permian  sysietn  in  Europe.  22L 
**  Taconic  ” (.North  American)  system  of  fjr.  Emmons  referred 

to,  1*. 

Tagatiiii  mountain  (South  Ural),  account  of  roetamorphic  pit»- 
□umena  of,  127, 133 ; sketch  oC  428.  R54. 

Tagaumg  (sea  of  Azof),  mioccnc  teitiariea  of  South  Russia  ei« 
tend  to.  2U5. 

' ■ , section  of  the  tertiary  rocks  in  the  difiPs  of,  206.  'JiHL 

" . uumaMilh  day  drift  at,  5112. 

, silting  up  of  the  tea  of  Azof  near  thU  port  finer  the 
time  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  573. 

Talschoffski  zavod.  fine  section  of  magnesian  limestone  (Per- 
mian) cxjNMcd  at,  lfi»- 
Tale  schists  in  the  Ural  mountains,  3611  ef 
Talc  schist,  fovdliferous  ImhU  passing  into,  on  the  Yegra-laga 
(Arctic  Ural),  4in. 

Talitu,  near  EkaterinlMirg,  greenstone  at,  360. 

Tambof,  Jurassic  rocks  in  tl^  government  of,  243. 

Taman,  cliflfs  of,  rcfcTred  to  the  stcp|ie  limestone,  3QL 

, remains  of  a hcrlnvoroos  Cetacean  foiimi  at. 
302.  (See  Brandt.) 
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TuDin,  cUffa  of,  identily  of  ImmU  found  there  with  thoae  of 
KAiuiuwh  Humn  (CrimM),  303. 

Tenalysk  (South  Uni),  Jureaaic  beds  at,  406. 

TaiigbUrtaria  (the  aodeot  Orontcs),  iu  at  re  am  artifidally  de> 
Heeled,  577. 

Taniaa,  on  the  Oka,  f<wtiU  iu  the  Uoiestnnes  of,  70. 

Taaiikuhirgan  rivulet  near  Miaak.  moat  of  the  laiyro  lumps  of 
(told  of  the  Ural  on  the  aneient  banks  of  this  atrcim,  4tfU. 
Tatarova,  on  the  Moskva,  extensive  ouaniea  of  Moacow  uilU 
stone  grit  and  ailicrous  (trit  at.  3:w. 

Tatchilnoi  Cora,  near  the  Vitlanka  river,  fossiliferoui  siliceota 
grit  in  the  ridge  of,  247. 

Tatra  mouatains  (Puland),  C^uthian  sandstone  of,  2fii. 

— - — , identical  in  geological  constitution  with  the 

Austrian  AI|n,  ^4,  fiSlL 

TchaitzJn,mU  (Tiraaii  range),  eruptive  rocks  of.  A1&. 

TcheHuksar  and  Sviaak,  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Volga,  tufaccoiu 
lituestune  between,  IHQ. 

, on  the  Volga,  section  of  Pennian  red  marls  at,  181. 
TcheiTkinc,  l.ieut.-ficner^,  the  cordial  assistance  alTonled  by 
him  to  (be  authors.  (Preface  e/  />o«rim.) 

his  efforts  in  the  coal«fieM  of  the 

Doneta,  llii  ef  ae^. 

- - - ■ ■ his  clear  initructicma  to  different 

zavods,  ^ ll», 

■ . fossils  named  aAer  him.  (See  A«»- 

/t/ua  7cAejr4i«,  voL  U.  p.  ) 

Teheketau,  outlying  subcooical  hilt  of  carbonifcrtHis  limcatonc 
near  SWrliismak,  13<l,  461 ; Permian  beds  of  grusum  at, 

Tehenlinsk,  ub  the  Usetz,  Uevonian  limestone  at,  3fii. 
Tcheremebant  river,  near  Sergiefsk,  /.in^xUir  found  itear  Klev- 
Una  In  the  valley  of,  157. 

Tcheremtsal  (west  fiauk  of  (he  Ural),  altered  rocks  at,  35ft. 
TchihatebriT,  .\I.  Pierre  de,  his  travels  and  important  geological 
Work  on  the  Altai  inountaius, 

Tchisto[iol  to  Bnguroslan,  a line  joining  these  places  is  the  i 
western  limit  to  the  plant-bearing  and  cupriferous  Pennian 
grits,  l.»6- 

Tcliol  ami  Tolva  (North  Uni).  Oxfordian  beili  on  (he  banks  of. 
23(1. 

Tcbnrnozem  or  black  earth  of  Russia,  description  of.  337  e(  ae^, 
, analysis  and  rich  soil  of,  55ft- 

■ probable  ai|tteous  origin  of,  561. 503. 5fta. 

■ not  the  same  as  the  /vu  of  (>ermany,  502. 

■ ■■  , absence  of  marine  or  freshwater  shells  in,  31U. 

— ■'  , Us  occurrence  on  the  banks  of  the  Uka,  3IL 

— found  near  the  higlter  limits  of  the  KalmUtss,  Hfi. 

" ' its  appearance  at  Rirlgorod,  2d2L 
— ' fonnd  in  the  Southern  Bashkir  districts,  lliL  * 
Tchudoszi,  on  the  Kcrist,  Devonian  limestones  of  scate.s  of  Cfyp-  I 
/ot/etu  refintlafus  foumi  in  the  ravines  north  of,  i:L  I 
Tchuitla  (South  Ural),  the  mineral  structure  of  this  range,  t2ft.  | 
Tefauudvaya  river,  enrimnifrmus  limestone  »n  tlie  banks  of  the,  ' 
123.;  flexures  of  iu  Devonian  and  carliouifcrous  rocks, 
3Mt>.  .3H.S. 

— , account  of  the  descent  of  the,  lULL  (See 

skctd>.  337.  fl53.i 

, picturesque  scenery  of  the.  | 

■ ■ ' , crystalline  ro^s  l»etwe<'.n  Trbercmtsal  and.  332. 

■■■'  — , structure  of  the  couutry  betweeu,  and  Screbriamk,  * 
.3At.  i 

, millstone  grit  of  this  river  repealed  in  the  Ttman 

range.liu.  (Orthogratshy  of  Tchusaovaya,  638. ) ! 

Teeth  ami  iMinrs  of  lislies,  microscopic  examination  of,  by  Pro-  ' 
feasors  Owen  and  Agassit,  67.  ♦'*‘•*<5  i 

Teplolf.  Major,  his  a'uistancc  to  the  authors,  LiiL  j 

Tcpiosa,  on  the  Tunha,  Permian  lintnlunes  at,  161.  | 

7crc5ra/u/s  more  abuudant  in  Devonian  than  in  lower  strata,  : 

Terraces  in  valleys,  tbeir  orcurrence  and  explanation  of,  331L  | 

‘ Terrain  Oxfordicn,*  or  Oxford  day,  &c.,  represents  the  whole  | 
oolitic  and  J urassic  series  in  Russia,  ! 


Tertiary  deposits  of  Russia,  ^ 2R1  ef  scf. 

■ coccDC  rocks  ctf  Russia,  general  account  of.  -8i 

, list  of  fossils  from  Butsch.ik- 

on  the  Dnieper,  286. 

' ■ ■ ■ of  Anlipofka,  on  the  Voir., 

277.  aau 

■ ■■  resemble  those  of  Boenor,  .583. 

mioecnc  rocks  of  Russia,  salt  deposits  of  Wieberka,  2ft«i 

- — , shelly  sands  of  the  Upper  Vis- 

tula  of  this  period. 

■ ■ from  the  southern  digtrirts.gf«3 

, oolitic  rocks  of  this  |»eriocl.2J' 

, limestone  of  Taganrog,  223. 

Artli>-Ca'>pian  or  steppe  limestone,  297  ef  wj. 

— — deposits  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  3DL 
■ ' deposits  of  the  low  steppe  of  the  Caucuus,  31ft. 

post-pUoeene  beds  in  North-Eastero  Russia,  327. 

-■  — grits  of  Kaltcbcdansk  (Siberia),  3dtL 
■—  '•■■■-  of  V'erkhoturic  (Sitieria),  395. 

Thecodont  uurians,  sauroid  remains  of  the  Ruxsian  Perr . -a 
strata  nrfrrred  to,  133. 

Tiftis.  Aralo-Cas|Hau  strata  extend  to,  208. 

Tiiestonc,  its  position  at  the  top  of  the  Silurian  series.  LL 

■ represented  by  a calcareous  bind  at  OescI  and  D . 

33i 

Timan  range,  poeitioo  of  (Preface),  21* 

, account  of  the  fwjh>gy  of,  130. 310.  SiA.  4(M.  AIl 

■ , Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of.  113.  Hi. 

— — — — , carlmnifcrous limestone  aud  millstone  gnt  of,  414. 
eruptive  rocks  of  the,  413. 

■ fonus  the  eastern  limit  of  erratic  blocks,  321. 
Tinsha  (see  Teplovab  Permian  rocks  on  the  ianks  of  the.  lOt- 
Tismiin&ki,  hummocks  of  niirsceoui  rocks  with  ores  of  iron  in 

the  UraJ-iau  so  called,  433. 

Tol  river  (Arctic  I'ral),  fouiliferom  Jurassic  lieds  at.  t06- 
Tolks,  on  the  Jcmtultach  (Esilkonia),  iiidaminalde  bituminous 
schist  with  Silurian  limestones  tt.  31. 

Totya  and  Tehol,  rivers  in  the  North  Ural,  Oxfordian  licds  on 
the  tanks  of  the.  231L 

Toretz  (south  of  Uachmutk),  coal  extracted  from  the  banks  'H 
the,  llU. 

, probability  of  coal  on  the  east  bank  of  the,  118 

Torrents,  the  rush  of,  formerly  sn|i]Mksed  by  otlicr  authors  to 
have  scratched  and  (mlislsed  rocks,  view  modifted,  333. 
Totua  river,  near  St.  Petersburg,  poaitiou  of  L'nguiitc  grit  oa 
Ibe.  2Z2. 

— , section  of  Silurian  rocks  near  Nikoltkava  on  this  river, 
2U*. 

— — — . fossUifrrous  beds  chi  the  banks  of.  22. 

Totma,  salt  springs  in  the  rol  dqunits  of.  178. 

'Traioi'es,'  dutributiun  ttf  erratic  blocks  in  this  form  near  St. 

Pctcrstiurw.512;  at  other  places.  322  ef 
Transition  from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  rocks  may  possibly  be 
found  in  Russia,  277.  282. 

Trees,  silidfied.  found  in  the  sands  round  Ustiug,  177. 

Triassic  rocks,  absence  of.  in  Russia,  H.256. 

. always  conformable  to  tbe  Permian  rucks  in 
Europe,  2ui. 

^rfUa/a  found  in  shelly  Jurassic  )*edt  at  Kamenka 
on  the  Donetz,  251 ; urar  Moscow  aud  Jclatma  (see  \oL  u.). 
Trilobites,  M.  Emtnerieb's  and  M.  Burmcistcr’s  wuA  on,  4. 

. these  fossils  abundant  in  tbe  Silurian  neks  of  Norway 

and  Sweden.  12  to  1ft*- 

— abumlaiice  and  general  character  of,  in  the  Silurian 
strata  of  Russia,  iiZ* 

rarity  of  in  Devonian  and  carboniferous  syvtcms. 

i:u 

.absence  of.  in  the  Permian  system,  212. 

Troitsk  (Ktrghis  step(M's),  rkscription  of,  and  account  nf  the 
groloiry  in  the  ncighlHmrhuod,  442. 

Troitsk  tUnOeliei),  fossil  sauroid  remains  found  near,  133. 
Troitskoi,  on  the  Moskva,  siliceous  grit  with  fossils  at,  240. 
Troost,  Dr.,  bis  account  of  the  gcuh^’  uf  Teituesscc,  H. 
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Trouffh  (mt)  oc  basin  of  upper  Silurian  deposit!  in  Oaul, 
IJifo  and  Gothland.  3a*. 

Troughs  of  palwvroir  rorks  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  moun* 
talus,  431,  4iLi. 

Trypiarma,  a subgenua  of  f ya/Ao/;AjrtfuiN.  deschlied.  613. 
Tiber  {Tiniao),  carbuniferniu  rocks  on  this  ritw.  415. 
Tukip^ira^  analoKto  with  and  resemblance  of  this  coral  to  Sy~ 
rmgop9r%, 

Tufa,  calcareous,  on  carlmniferous  strata  at  Putshinn  (Oka),  S2. 
Tufaceoua  limestone  (Penuiau)  with  Prodneti,  near  Verkajr  and 
Ni)ny  Troitsk,  1^3. 

■ I. ■ I I—  - seen  lietween  Svia^  and  Tebebokaar  on 
the  Volga,  16t> 

Tula,  lower  carboniferous  rocks  at,  2L 

and  Kalu^  lower  limestone  of, 

Tun-os  (Upsata),  description  of,  oM. 

Tara  (N'orth  Ural),  Silurian  rocka  on  the  bank*  of  the,  394, 

4<rt 

T'urbinoUa  lAictna.  Sec  Cam'wu. 

Toriuak,  Nijoy,  zarod  of,  passage  (rf*  the  Ural  bj  the  Katchkanar 
to  this  pl^  and  Verkhotori^.  3&Q  to  tTS-l. 

Turkey  (»ee  Bou4),  geological  structure  adverted  to, 

Tarkisian,  composition  of  the  plain  of.  3llL 
Turyinsk,  near  Bogostofsk,  copper  mines  of,  3<Ht. 

Tzahtziu,  tertiary  age  of  the  steppe*  between  this  town  and 
Sarepta,  gJS. 

Tzilma  river  (Timan),  section  of  Devonian  rocks  on  the.  111. 

' ...»  traverses  the  carboniferous  limesione,  41.j- 

UonavALLA  (Swe«iea),  raised  beaches  of  this  place  compared 
with  thow  on  the  Dwina  and  Vagiu  IttP. 

Ufa  river  (South  Ural),  carhnnifenKu  limestone  on  the  banks 
of,  ISJL 

— , section  of  Permian  strata  between  this  rivcf  and 
Sterlitamak.  Uhl 

— — — , calearenuf  grit  (Permian)  with  fossils  on  the  banks 
of.  331L 

in,  granite  of  the  sieppes,  east  of  the  Ural,  441. 

Ukhta  and  Vitebegda  (Timan  range),  Permian  limestones  on 
the  rivers,  lli. 

— Dumanik,  or  upper  Silurian  schists  of,  414. 

Ukraine,  fossils  found  there  indicate  beds  iM'loiiging  to  the 
older  tertiary  iieriod,  tlSd. 

Ukaeaskaya,  on  the  Pinega,  limestone  with  carboniferous  fossils 
at.  Lii. 

Ulu  Utasse-iau  (South  Ural),  a till  of  magnetic  iron,  445. 
Undulations  (d*  tne  lower  Silurian  strata  in  Northern  Russia.31. 

of  considerable  extent,  in  tlie  Devonian  strata  on 

the  right  i>ank  of  the  Dima,  3L 
VnguUttt,  description  of  this  genus  of  shen*,  ^ 

. large  size  of.  at  llaltiNch  Pnrt,  Esthooia,  28. 

Unguliie  grit  ami  bltuminoas  schist,  its  position  in  the  Russian 
Silurian  series,  25*.  27. 

' ■ ' ■ . thickncM  of  the,  27*. 

United  Slates,  paUcozmc  rocks  of  the, 

Unja  river  (Tanilwf  ),  iron  works  (hert,  ^ 231. 

' near  Jelatma,  Ironsand  beds  of,  belong  to 

the  Moscow  millstone  serin,  212. 

' ■ . red  marls  (Kostroma)  (Permian)  appearing  at.  178. 

— , black  J unustc  shales  of  tlie  banks  of  the,  233. 

Unskoi  (Archangel),  sail  spring  at.  518. 

Upheavals,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  lietweea  the  Valdai  Hills  and 
the  Dwina,  23. 

. general  cliaracter  of  in  Russia,  35*.  53,  62.  537. 

■ I ■■  . general  character  of  in  the  Ural  mountains,  463  e/ 

ug. 

— , nature  of  those  that  elevated  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  232L 

Upper  greensand,  relations  of.  in  Russia,  2BO. 

U(isala,  marine  }>ost-plioccnc  beds  there,  covered  by  gravel  and 
boulders,  -128. 

Ural  mountains,  rivers  springing  in,  21*.  (See  alto  p.  3.y.) 

■ ■ ■ , general  view  of  the  structure  of,  337,  461. 


Ural  mountains,  same  order  of  paleozme  rocks  u in  Russia,  3^ 
461. 

, carboniferous  rock*  on  the  western  flanks  of, 

124  ef  teg. 

■ , basin  of  the  Tchusiovaya.  in,  125, 

' ♦ carboniferous  series  In  that  |iart  of  the  chain 

south  of  the  Bielaya,  131. 

, ancient  continental  surface  of,  471,  521.  555. 

■■  , section  from  the  flanks  of  the  diaiit  near  Ster- 

litamak to  the  Volga,  150. 

— , the  copper  sands  and  marls  (Permian)  derived 
from,  168. 

- — ■ - - , probability  that  certain  raodstones  and  lime- 
stones  (Peraian)  on  the  western  flank  of  this  chain  re- 
present the  rothe-todtc-liegendc,  203. 

■■  general  account  of  Hie,  23Z  ef 
- — — , jireviouB  knowledge  of  the  cliain  before  the 
visit  of  the  authors,  338. 

, viewed  os  a great  meridian  chain,  3.39. 

—  , general  ezteut  of  the  cliain,  340. 

— , age  of  the  rocks  of.  ^11  to  470. 

' . direction  of  the  rock*  of,  467. 

— ' ■ , date  of  the  introduction  of  roetalliffrous  ores 

into  the  chain,  472  et  teg.  See  AMrtfertne  alhteia. 

— — ..  , no  Scandinavian  boulders  near,  527. 

■ , general  result*  of  the  investigation  of,  586, 

. North,  a portion  of  tlie  chain  so  call^  by  the 
miners,  312.  3^  e/  »tg. 

— ■ " — , western  flank  of,  354  et  teg. 

'■  ■ — — — , passofthcKatchkanarfromlbevrestern 

to  the  eastern  flank,  390. 

■ , sedimentarv  origin  of  the  rocks  of.  403. 

Jurassic  rock*  on  the  eastern  flank  of, 

fSO,  4U6. 

— , eutcro  flank  of  the  most  northern 
part,  called  by  the  authors  the  Arctic  Ural,  404 

, western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  406. 

■ ■ , Jurassic  rocks  between  these  moun- 

tains and  the  UmaD  range.  417. 

— , South,  general  geological  structure  of,  346, 
350. 


, how  distinguished  from  the  north,  420. 

- ' - — axis  of,  43/. 

' , eastern  flanks  of  the  chain,  421.  416. 

■ - - - — , group  of  the  oiounUins  around  Zlata- 

ust.  from  which  the  South  Ural  roountains  radiate,  426. 
western  flank,  Permian  rocks  145. 


■ , toward*  Simsk.  430. 

, Mueral  view  of  the  eastern  flank  Qf,444. 

— , Messn-  Hofmann  and  Helucrsen’t 
work  on  the  South  Ural,  445. 

, porphyry  and  jaspideous  Kbiit  of  the 

axis  of,  454. 


- - ■ , auriferous  alluvia  oft  487  et  teg. 

<— >-  river,  general  geological  features  ou  iu  banks,  444. 

",  its  traverse  from  Onk  to  Orcuburg,  446 
■■  ' — , chalk  on  the  banks  of  its  lower  courac,  272. 

■ - and  Volga,  lower  steppe  between, 

Uralsk,  on  the  Ural,  white  chalk,  272. 

Uiai-tau,  micaceous  schist  an<l  quartz  rock  forming  this  crest, 
433. 


Urenga  (Sunth  Ural),slnictcire  of  micaceous  and  chlorittc  Mhiit 
at.  42S. 

Urmanzclair,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmaia,  paamiDitic  grauwack4 
in  the  gorge  of,  452. 

Urtazimsk,  on  the  Ural  river,  carboniferous  limestone  south  of. 
445. 

Cmt  (/furocA*),  a living  species,  possibly  one  of  the  targe 
mammals  fonucrlv  ranging  over  Northern  Europe,  503. 

Utoli^  on  the  Lower  Vtdga,  llw  carboniferous  limestone  eapjied 
there  by  a tufaceous  coiigloinerate,  SZi.  See  Dtvidoff. 

' - , beds  of  the  Permian  lystein  near  to,  159. 
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lUpensk  (Don«fz),  coal  minn  worked  107. 

■ — ■ ■•.  coal  district  one  ot  the  richest  in  Southern  Rufsia,  UiL 
, cretaccoiu  fossils  at, 

L'ssa  river  (tributary  of  the  VoI{^),  section  of  FusuUna  liine- 
slooe  exhibited  at  the  mouth  frf,  fid. 

Ust'Koiva,  on  the  Tchussovara,  section  of  contorted  earhoni-> 
ferous  rocks  near,  I2&. 

■ - ' Devooian  and  carboniferons  rocks  seen  on  the  descent 

of  the  Tchussovaya  to,  dRI  et  acf . 

, transTcnc  section  of  the  Ural  from  this  place  to  Verk- 
boto^,  3Hfl. 

I'St'Kataersk  (Ural),  Devonian  limestones  bettreen  Yuryusensk 
and.  idlL 

UsuSerebriansk,  on  the  Tchossovayat  black  dolomite  (Devonian) 
near, 

Ust  Simsk,  near  Sterliiaroak,  probable  junction  of  the  inner 
and  outer  zones  of  earbonifcroai  limestones  at,  130- 
Uit  Sisolsk  (government  of  Volngtla),  identity  of  ita  Oxfordian 
beds  witn  those  of  other  distant  parts,  2>RL 

— , the  neighbourhood  of,  the  limit  of  the  Scaitdiivavian 

Mocks,  5il. 

, direction  of  the  Scandinavian  drift  to,  5^7. 

Ust-Urt,  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  aiwl  the  Aral  Seas, 
shelly  limestone  of  the  surface  of,  309,  311L 

, supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  the  tcrminaiiou  of  tlie 

Ural  mountains,  31A- 

- ' ■ , oceanic  depoaita  In  the,  325.  352. 

Uit'Vaga,  on  the  D^ni,  sequence  of  Permian  strata  near,  l?i 
- - ■ sequence  of  rocks  seen  on  the  road  from  ibii  place 
to  Ustiug,  I7fi. 

— pott>plioceoe  deposits  at,  389. 

I'ltii^  Veliki,  on  the  Permian  rocks  exposed  in  ascending  the 
Darina  from  Archangel  to  thii  place,  172.  | 

' ' , white  marls  and  fossiliferous  limestones  (Permian)  be*  ; 

tween  Vitegra  ami  this  place,  175-  i 

, sequence  of  rocks  seen  on  the  road  fruni  this  {dace  to 
Ust-Vaga,  176. 

■ ■■  . lithological  character  of  the  rocks  around,  177. 

, argillaceous  limestones  seen  in  ascending  the  Stichona 

from  this  }daceto  Vologda,  177. 

, account  of  the  city  of,  177. 

— — , granitic  blocks  at,  380. 

■■■  ■'  I,  blacks  of  granite  and  greensand  scarce  at,  584. 

Usva  river  (Tdmssovava),  coarse  conglomerates  at  Ute  mouth 
of.  187.  (See  PUli.  fig.^ 

Utva  river  (Orenbun),  chalk  observed  at,  278. 

Uveisk  (east  of  the  South  Uni),  granite  near,  iiL 
Uziaiisk  (South  Ural),  zavod  of,  458. 

Vaga,  raised  sca*bottomi  found  on  the  hanks  of,  38H. 

Vaigsiz  island,  in  the  Northern  Sea,  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  Ural  to,  2^ 

, doubtful  condition  of  the  rocks  in,  ALL 
Valdai  HiiU,  the  chief  watershed  of  Northern  Russia,  90* 

— — rhiedv  cotoposctl  of  Devonian  rocks.  41,  Ai* 

, lower  carboniferous  Umestouc  surmounting  tlie  j 
Devonian  nicks  of,  4^  IiL 

. the  carboniferuns  limestone  extends  from  these 

hiUs  as  a centre,  77. 

, their  effect  in  arresting  the  masses  of  drift  trans- 
ported from  the  north,  319. 

, submerged  during  the  dc|iosit  of  the  northern 

drift,  52A. 

Vanuxem,  Mr.,  hit  account  of  the  geology  of  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  A*> 

Vase  of  avanturine  presented  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  the  Empe* 
ror  of  Russia,  434. 

Vashkina  (Tiiiuui),  upper  Silurian  fossiUferous  schists  on  the, 
ALL 

VKsili-Maidan.  near  the  Alatyr,  ctmeretions  of  impure  anfilla- 
cenus  limestone  (Jurassic)  at.  844. 

Yassilkos-a,  on  the  larva  between  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass, 
Uagulites  mixed  with  otlicr  Silurian  fossils  at,  ^ 


Vanilivrask,  a post  in  the  Ural,  talcose  sebbts  near.  261L 
Veduga,  near  Voronrie,  seetum  showing  cretaaeous  series  on 
the  banks  of,  871. 

Vegetable  remains,  fossil,  ilieir  intinuite  relation  with  copper 
ore  in  the  Permian  series,  ISI. 

Vegetation,  influence  of  the  blue  clay  of  St.  Petersburg  on,  8Z. 
— , Ita  character  in  soils  u|ion  the  carlwniferoos  lime- 
stone, IiL 

, change  of,  in  advancing  from  iVrclrangcl  south- 
wards, 176. 

— — , northern  limita  of.  See  Pe/cAora,  Map,  PI. 

— - — ita  superior  quality  (corn)  on  the  black  earth,  559. 
Veins  of  gold  ore  at  Uerezavik  (Ekaterinburg).  47fi. 

Velicovo,  on  the  Kliasma,  white  carboniferous  limestone  of,SS. 

, ridge  extending  from  Kosruf  to  this  place,  &L 

Vcrbluya>gora,  a spur  of  carboniferous  limestone  from  the 

Gurmaya  hills  (South  Ural),  430. 

Verch  Uralsk  (east  flank  of  South  Ural),  granitic  rocks  cast  of. 

Aka. 

- . tract  lietween  this  place  and  Onk,  444. 

" , section  from  tlus]iLacetoSierUtamak(sceP1.]V.), 

4S4. 

Verchny  Darantefainsk  (Ural),  zavod  of.  .381 . 

Vcrchni'Miask,  gold  workings  near  .Miask  to  called,  48M. 
Verchiii-Mouliiisk,  near  Perm,  fossil  fishes  found  at,  8IM. 
Verrhni  Ozemaia  (South  Ural),  Permian  rocks  at,  450. 
Verkhotorie,  Siberian  fortress  of  the  North  Ural,  see  view  of, 
395.653. 

. granite,  tertiary  grits,  &c.,  367. 394. 

Verkni  Kuodhutclicskaya,  near  the  Donetz,  scams  of  coal  at, 

lUlL 

' , emergence  of  the  carboniferous  from  beneath  the  cre- 

taceous rocks  at,  109, 

Verkni-Podvolodchie,  near  Perm,  ascending  section  of  Permian 
rocks  at,  148. 

Verkiii-Trottsk,  on  the  Kidash,  white  uuwlstoncs  (Permian)  be- 
tween this  place  and  Ngni  Troitsk,  139 
Verkni  l’sloti,OD  the  Volga,  gypsum  (Pennian)  found  at,  168. 
Verbeuil,  .M.  E.  de,  tlse  origin  aiwl  progress  of  his  researches  in 
Russia  (Preface),  paMtnt. 

' , hss  memoir  on  the  paUcozoic  fossils  of  the 

Rbenish  provinces,  1*. 

, hb  description  of  the  palarazoic  fossils  of 
Russia.  (See  vol.  ii.) 

■ ' — ■ . lus  ubsenations  on  the  tertiary  dei«aits  of 

the  Crimira,  301. 

Viasuiki,  on  the  Oka,  extent  of  the  red  marls,  190. 

■ , section  of  varkgatrd  marls  and  sands  at,  with  Cgtht- 

riatf  and  mineral  tnilk  or  fossil  leatltcr  found  near,  189 
Viatka  river,  near  Penn,  grits  (Permian),  16» 

Vienitza  (Poland),  mioccoe  deposits  near,  894. 

Vim  (Tlman),  gy|Mum  in  the  upper  part  of  the,  418. 
Yindin-Ostrof.  on  the  Volkof,  to  near  Bor,  Devonian  fossils  of 
this  tract,  AL 

Visilki  (South  Ural),  fossillferoas  Pennian  limcstmic  at,  14M. 
Vbinga  (tributary  erf  the  Sisola),  Jurassic  rocks  on  the  banks 
of.  417. 

Visings  island  (Sweden),  the  sandstone  of,  SDurian.  17*. 
Vissimo-SUaitansk,  near  the  crest  of  the  North  Ural,  Devonian 
limestone  at,  376. 

- ",  platinum  found  by  Humboldt  at,  393. 

Vistnla  river,  miocene  tertiary  shelly  sands  in  the  upper  >allcy 
of.  2«3.  8aL 

' ■’  ■,  arrangement  of  blocks  in  the  valley  of,  385 

Vitchegda  river  (Timanl,  upper  Silurian  schists  of,  ALL 
Vitchegda  and  Ukhca.  Permian  limestones  on,  418. 

Vitt^ra,  section  of  Devonian  strata  near  the  high  road  leading 
to,  IL 

extenson  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  to,  73. 

' --  , sequence  of  rocks  at,  ^ 75, 

■ — ■,  cartHiniferous  fossils  found  at,  ILl 

■ , wlute  marls  and  fossUiferooa  liiDcatOBea  (Permian)  be- 
tween Ustiug  and,  175. 
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Vitrgrt,  AricuJa  mtiftia  fonnd  at,  809- 
, condition  of  the  drift  near,  516- 

riTer,  carboniferous  luncatocc  ciifft  on  the  banka  of,  ?5. 

Vitcfnuki,  near  Vitegrm,  old  re<t  aandatone  seen  at,  IS. 

- ■ — rirnlet,  expansion  of  the  lower  Urrooian  roeki  on 

the  banks  of,  74. 

Vitlanka  river  ((>renburg),  fotnliferons  siltceooa  beds  of  the 
Jurauic  period  near,  817. 

Vladimir.  CusulinB  obseired  by  Fischer  in  the  govertuneni  of, 
ttZ.  See  FtutUituf. 

. ammunites  in  iron  mines  of,  iiS. 

Viola  (St.  I'etrrabtuf ),  calcareous  flags  (Silurian),  at,  30*. 

— a section  of  lower  Silurian  beds  exhibiieci  at,  30*. 

Yoeft.  M.,  on  Uevoniaa  fishes  of  the  Eifel, 

V(N  river  (Timan  range),  SUnrian  schists  on,  413. 

— , Devonian  rodis  on,  4M.  (See  PI.  V.  fig.  5.) 

— esrbooiferous  limestone  on,  415. 

Volborth,  M.,  hn  memoir  on  Et^Aina-rwrimu,  ^ 

Volcanoes  mud,  in  a line  parallel  vrith  and  near  the  Caucasua, 
575. 

Volchof  (Siberia),  descent  of  the  Isaetz  to,  360.  (See  sketch 
of,  and  sectioa,  PI.  11.  fir.  ^ 

Volga  river,  length  of  its  course,  2L 

, ita  importance  in  alTortlitig  good  geological  sectiona,  21*. 

, no  carboniferous  rocks  to  the  east  of  it  antil  the  flanks 

of  the  L'ral  mountains  arc  reached.  77. 

— lofty  cliffs  formed  of  the  FusiiUna  limestone  on.  Sfl. 

section  throngh  the  upper  carboniferous  limestone 
exiiihtted  on  the  Tunks  of,  2^  to  lllL  See  /kwnfiine. 

. striking  phauinmenoii  of  high  right  bsnk  and  low  left 

bank  of.  y|*.  fifili. 

, red  (Permian)  marls  seen  in  descending  tbit  river  ftom 

Kostroma  to  Nijny  Novgorod,  178. 

, tufaccous  limestone  (Permian)  Itetwcen  Svlask  and 

Tcheboksar  on  the.  IHtl. 

, Jurassic  basin  of  the  middle  part  of,  231. 

' — . black  Jurassic  shales  nii  ilie  banks  of,  833. 

, bituiiiinuo*  schists  of,  245. 

. cretaceous  rocks  of  the  lower  part  of,  273. 

eocene  fossils  at  Antipofka  on  the  banks  of,  277.  283. 
288. 

, lower  steppe  between  this  river  and  the  Ural  moun* 

tains,  316. 

, ancient  extension  of  the  Caspian  seato  Volsk  and  Sysran 

OB  the  iMUikt  of,  324. 

.11,  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  cHfh  of,  near  Sarktof,  24fi_ 

. ■ , erratic  blocks  on  the  banks  of  the,  520. 

' ■,  its  supply  of  water  nlFected  by  the  destruction  of  the 

forests  in  the  tracts  which  feed  it,  578. 

Volhynia,  height  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  granitic  steppe 
of,  21. 

. miocene  tertiariea  extend  to,  283. 

Volkiser,  Colonel,  his  friendly  assistance,  143. 

Volkof,  or  Volkhof  river,  Ungulitc  grit  reposing  on  the  blue 
shide  near.  27*. 

, sectiun  on  the  hanks  of.  22. 

, section  on,  exhibiting  the  passage  of  Silurian  into  Dertv 

nian  Ijcds,  43. 

ichthyoUles  of,  dilTer  from  those  found  on  the  Priksha, 

Vologda,  argillaceous  limestones  (Permian)  seen  In  descending 
the  Suehona  from  this  place  to  Ustiug,  177. 

. vast  spread  of  detritus  at.  178. 

Volsbaya  (or  BoUhaya)  Cora,  the  height  of  this  paM,  3flQ. 
VoUk,  ou  the  Volga,  section  exhilriting  chalk  at,  274. 

and  Sysran,  on  the  Volga,  ancient  extension  of  tlie  Cas- 
pian to,  325. 

Voltcbia  river,  west.nonh*wevt  limit  of  tlie  carboniferoos  re> 
non  of  Southern  Ktissia,  tOL 

Vollraia  and  Kalmiusi,  stratified  crystalline  rocks  of  the,  3L 
Voroova,  on  the  Uka.  cliffs  at,  containing  hituminous  elay,  sole 
represenutive  of  coal.  2K. 

Vorona,  Devonian  rocks  at  its  junction  with  the  Don,  fill. 


Voroneje,  near  the  Don,  Devonian  strata  of  this  tract  best  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deritza  rivulet,  fiU. 

, Devonian  limestones  of,  extremely  fossiljferoua,  fiL 

— ' - , alisence  of  Jurassic  strata  in  the  govemmeat  of,  244_ 

' ' , cretaceous  deposits  ivear,  271. 

, northern  erratic  blocks  extend  to,  51&. 

..  — northern  detritus  on  the  Don  near, 

Voskresensk  (South  Ural),  Permian  cupriferous  coDglomcrates 
of.  140. 

Waiwaka,  in  Esthonia,  thickness  of  the  'pleia*  limestone  in 
the  vicinity  of,  33*. 

' ' . angular  blocks  on  the  cliffs  between  this  place  and 

Jeivc,  fill. 

Wales,  refmnce  to  the  Silurian  and  cnrvtallioe  rocks  of,  2 el 
tef.,  430. 

Walachia  and  Moldavia,  humus  of,  564. 

Waiiwnheim,  von  Qualm,  Major,  hb  geological  sketch  of  the 
Permian  rocks  In  the  district  round  Btelebei,  141. 

- '■  ■ — — , his  kind  assistance,  141. 132 ; 

his  sketch  of  the  succession  near  Sterlitamak,  461. 
Warsaw,  sandstones  of  the  same  age  aa  those  of  Brora  and 
tJte  east  of  Yorkslaire,  241. 

, collections  of  cretaceous  fossils  in  the  Royal  klusciim 

of.  263. 

Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  In  the  batlis  of  8er> 
gieftk,  1&7. 

' its  agency  in  producang  the  drift  in  Northern  Euroiw, 

, ordinary  force  of,  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  drift 

of  Scandinavia,  542. 

Water-courses,  their  importance  In  working  out  the  geology  of 
Kiissia,  22. 

Waterslietl,  lines  of,  in  Ruuia,  20*- 

Waves  of  translation,  their  effictency  as  transporting  agents, 
fi32.  £33. 

■ their  tgeaer  necessary  to  explain  the 
drift  phenomena  of  Sweden,  545. 

■ ' probably  the  chief  tnoving  power  in 

transfiorting  drift,  556. 

Wcalden  beds,  ^seoce  of,  in  Rnssia,  260, 

Wenlork  llni«stone  rei>resented  in  Sweilen  by  the  Gothland 
limesione,  18*. 

——.its  equivalent  in  the  Russian  isle  of  Oesal, 

35*. 

Wettem  Lake,  Sweden,  sections  near,  17*. 

Wbeutone  grita  of  the  carboniferous  period  found  on  the  Pet. 
ehora  river,  4ltt- 

Wliite  limestone  (carboniferous)  of  Archangel,  73  to  7tL 

of  Moscow,  account  of,  SL 

alternating  with  magnesian 

bands  at  Moscow,  RL 

and  gypsum  ^Permian)  of  Shuran  (Kama), 

HW. 

Wliiic  sea,  M.  BdbtUngk'a  journey  to,  22*. 

■ , the  old  red  sandstone  ranges  up  to  the  edges  of  the 

roetamorphic  rocks  of,  4fl. 

■ . Oxfordian  beds  on  the  shores  of  the,  230. 

- ■ , blocks  on  the  shores  of  the,  517. 

Wielicz-ka,  tertiary  salt  deposits  of,  2&1L 
Williams,  Lady  Sarsli,  Indian  fossils  collected  by  her,  256. 
Wusenbach  schists,  resemblance  of,  to  the  DonumLt  schists  on 
the  Ukhta.  414.  (See  correction,  p.  Bj5.) 

Wissenstein  (Esthonia),  Pcntamcrus  bud  at,  21^ 

Wood,  fossil,  its  association  with  copper  ore,  154. 

Worth,  M.,  his  exertions  in  obtaining  foasils  from  the  red  De- 
vonian marlitone  near  Petersburg,  33. 

Wrengel,  Admiral  von,  his  voyage  referred  to,  498. 

WyoD,  Mr.  Leonard,  his  medal  of  the  Emperor.  (See  Dedica- 
tion and  Preface,  xiv.) 

Yakima  (west  flank  of  Urai),  Devonian  rocks  seen  at,  430. 
Yakutsk,  permanently  frozen  soil  at,  ISiL 
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YbIUid  or  Yellim  (w^t  flank  of  lira]).  rarboniferou«  MtDd»toDci 
between  Altcbitska  and,  1^8,  ‘tA-i 

Yampol  (FoUnd),  uiloecne  depotiu  r>ear,  SSLi. 

Yaii|;e}»ka*a  (e«»t  Aank  of  South  Ural),  |>nrph«i7  at.  111. 

Yaroelavl  (dtv  of),  red  I'cmtian  inarU  hidden  under  detritus  at, 
1 78. 

YasikofT,  M.  (See  Jasikoff,  his  raemuir  on  new  red  sanditune, 
&c..  SWf.) 

Yci^-la^  riTcr  (Arctic  Ural),  alhittal  plain  of.  4f)7. 

Yfiatma,  or  Jelatina,  carboniferous  Hmestooe  luceeeded  by  Ju- 
rassic rocks  near,  fid, 

•,  erratic  blocks  extend  to,  119. 

Yemangulora  (wnt  Aank  of  South  Ural),  Permian  fossiliferous 
limestone  of,  148. 

Yenisei  and  Lena  rivera,  drift  eonvejred  by,  498. 

YfsUno  river  (IXooeU),  coal  at,  ilfi. 

Yu^^bansk  zavod,  cart  of  Kazan,  Ane  Pennuui  fossil  plants  at, 

liiO. 

Yurasamikoi,  near  Kishtyinsk  in  tbc  Ural,  fibrous  iron  ore  found 
at,  426. 

Yunusenak,  near  Zlataost,  Silurian  rocks  at,  iiU. 

Deximian  limestoDci  between  this  place  and  Ust- 

Kataerak,  410. 

ZAriAiiY  (lower  rid^  of  the  Tatra  mountains),  appesurance  of 
Carpathian  sandstoDC  with  Jurassic  fotsUs  at,  explained, 

Zaimskaya,  on  the  Issetx,  cariiooiferoui  foiiiU  at,  IfiJL 

Zaraisk,  near  the  Oka,  Jurassic  finsUs  found  at,  231. 

ZarcTo-Alcsandrofsk,  zarod  of,  489. 

Zastrova,  on  the  Dwina,  red>coloured  beds  at.  176. 


Zavods  or  rnininf  estaldishmenti  ->nf  Alcxandrofsk,  389 ; Ani« 
ansk,  458 ; Bererovsk.  4?6;  Bielorieta,  415:  Bissersk,  390: 
Boipwlofsk,  321;  Chmttovodsrisftensk,  39J ; Kamensk, 
.Tdl ; Kaslinsk,  424  ; Kinovsk,  381 ; Kishtrtnsk.  424  ; 
Kush\insk.  37H ; Kussinsk,  432 ; Llssitdtui'balka.  : 
Lugan,  110:  Miask  and  Zlitaust,  2lfi;  Neviansk,  3^; 
Nijny  Serginsk,  314  : Nijny  Taiilsk,  369 ; Nijny  Turinsk, 
394 : Freobrajensk,  452  : Satkin^,  429  : Serchriansk.  381 ; 
Sirosk.  431 ; Soimanofsk.  426  . Turrinsk.  399 : l'^penfk, 
107 : Uriansk,  458;  Y'«igoshaiuk,  160  : Y'ursusensk,  429 ; 
Zarcro-Alexandroftk,  489 ; Zlataiiit.  12Z. 

Zccbstcin,  equivalents  of.  in  the  PcnDian  rocks  of  Russia,  139. 

lasL 

Zeuschner,  Prof.,  hit  works  on  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks 
of  Poland,  253.  261 

, his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Jurassic  age 

of  the  Carpathian  landrtouc,  261. 

, bis  assUtance  to  the  authors  in  examining  the 

Carpathians  and  the  tertisuy  depositi  of  the  \ i»lula.  263. 
222L  (See  account  of  Mafi,  657.) 

Zigalea,  a tuounlain  of  quartz  rock  lictwecn  Zlataiist  and  Simsk, 
129. 

Zinovief,  M.,  his  tTacels  with  the  authors.  175. 

Zlataust,  the  centre  of  an  important  mto'ug  district.  346 
— ■ , structure  of  the  mountains  aroun<i.  426.  (Sec  I'l.  111. 
fig.  1.) 

, steel  manufactures  of,  427. 

— — , ravod  of,  427. 

I Z«rickatt^Saxony),Aoraoftberothe-todte-Ucgcuijcat,liliL  (See 
I Gutbier.)  , 


ERRATUM. 

and  Index,  pnfe  firs,  fmr  Humberg  md  Iloburg 
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